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Introduction 


The purpose of this book is not to show that one of the most prominent fig- 
ures in the philosophy of the fifteenth century, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
(1463-1494), was a ‘scholastic philosopher’, at least as this term has been com- 
monly understood.! He most definitely was not. Nor was he a ‘Platonist’ or a 
'Kabbalist, these being the preferred yet highly suggestive appellations which 
are frequently deployed by modern scholars to characterize the scope and 
point of his work. In general, I do not believe that statements such as ‘Pico 
was this’ or ‘Pico was that’ are very useful for understanding the multifaceted 
nature of his thought, or that they assist our on-going appraisal of the intellec- 
tual history of the Renaissance, or indeed any other context in the history of 
philosophy. Much like human psychology, an individual’s philosophical cor- 
pus is often much too complex and variegated to be compressed into reduc- 
tive explanations. This book is a reaction to several settled assumptions that 
surround the historiography of Pico’s speculative thought, assumptions that 
so often trade upon simplistic readings of his embrace of a particular ‘ism’ or 
approach to philosophy; it seeks to do this by offering a new perspective on 
his dialogue with the rich and varied traditions of medieval and Renaissance 
scholastic thought. 

While the topic of Pico’s ‘encounter’ with the Jewish Kabbalah and mysticism 
has become very popular among scholars in recent years? a much more obvi- 
ous intellectual context which is relevant to a balanced understanding of his 


1 Though studied in extenso, historians have not yet arrived at a settled definition of the ‘scho- 
lasti method as it was practised in different branches of medieval learning. For this rea- 
son, one would do well to heed the prudent advice of Rolf Schónberger, Was ist Scholastik? 
(Hildesheim, 1991), p. 45, when he says that: “Scholastik [...] läßt sich wohl durch Kombination 
von einzelnen Beschreibungen, aber nicht eine definitorische Formel fassen." Selective 
histories of the method, as it pertains to the study of medieval philosophy, law, medicine 
and theology, are provided by Georges Fritz and Albert Michel, ‘Scolastique’, Dictionnaire 
Théologie Catholique, Vol. 14. 2 (Paris, 1941), cols. 1691-1778; Brian Lawn, The Rise and Decline 
of the Scholastic "Quaestio Disputata" With Special Emphasis on Its Use in the Teaching of 
Medicine and Science (Leiden, 1993); Ulrich G. Leinsle, Introduction to Scholastic Theology 
(Washington, DC., 2010), pp. 120-242 [German original: Einführung in die scholastiche 
Theologie, Paderborn, 1995]; and Ricardo Quinto, Scholastica: Storia di un concetto (Padua, 
2001), pp. 52-88; 99-166. See also Antonia Fitzpatrick and John Sabapathy (eds.), Individuals 
and Institutions in Medieval Scholasticism (London, 2020). 

2 This popular trend started in recent modern scholarship with the works of Frances Yates 
and Chaim Wirszubski. But while Yates emphasized the importance of Jewish mysticism 
and magic as essential intellectual contexts for understanding Pico, Wirszubski's much more 
detailed and competent account has shown some difficulties and problems in associating 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


development as a thinker, the pluriform tradition of medieval and Renaissance 
scholasticism, is usually only mentioned in passing, and very rarely stands at 
the centre of scholarly attention.? The neglect of this topic is doubtless to 
be explained by the persistence of a humanist inspired historical prejudice 
against scholasticism, whose use of 'barbarous Latinity' and implacable logic 
are cited as exemplars of intellectual stagnation and recalcitrance. In addition 
to this, the absence of any multicultural dimension, which Pico's 'engagement' 
with the Kabbalah surely affords, has persuaded several scholars that the key 
to unlocking the mind of Pico is not to be found in the scholastic world of 
fifteenth-century Italy but rather in his humanist studies and semiotic explo- 
rations. Oddly enough, in pushing for these reductive readings of the intellec- 
tual formation and development of the Prince of Mirandola, many interpreters 
have lost sight of an unfortunate irony: the 'ghastly' Latin employed by the 
schoolmen was the principal medium in which Pico thought about the cen- 
tral questions of philosophy and theology. This stands in marked contrast to 
his supposed recondite 'humanist-inspired' pursuits of Hebrew and Aramaic 
studies, languages which Pico could hardly read without extensive help. The 
view that Pico's mind is unlocked by a strict attention to his Kabbalistic or even 
humanist studies and predilections, stands in need of qualification. 

The aim of this book is to present a detailed scholarly account of an intellec- 
tual context which is not always sufficiently appreciated by modern scholars of 
Renaissance philosophy. Its main argument is that this rather neglected sub- 
ject is essential for an understanding of the works and the influence of Pico. 
On a more general note it could be argued that without a full reconstruction of 
what I will term 'Renaissance scholasticism(s) and its many forms and specific 
variations, not to mention its complicated relations with the new humanist 
ideas, our understanding of humanism as such, and of the Renaissance’s intel- 
lectual achievements as a whole, will be incomplete, since we will have a par- 
tial grasp of the historical context. 

We should also remember that many individual thinkers from Valla to 
Hume, including most of the canonical figures of early modern philosophy 
from Bacon to Spinoza, were keen to represent themselves as opposing 'the 
men of the schools; whom they thought to represent the standard, if mistaken, 
scientific orthodoxy of the period. Focusing exclusively on the judgements of 


Pico directly with Hebrew or Aramaic sources. A detailed account of these issues is provided 
in Chapter 1, nn. 2 and 5 and their contexts. And see also n. 3, below. 

3 Itis quite indicative to find in Eugenio Garin's 1937 monograph on Pico, for instance, only 5-7 
pages dedicated to his scholastic formation. For a detailed discussion see Chapter 1, nn. 7-11 
and context. 
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these individuals and accepting in an uncritical fashion their anti-scholastic 
rhetoric has served to create a very distorted picture of the intellectual his- 
tory of the Renaissance and early-modern period, which in turn has effected 
how we have come to consider concepts such as ‘progress’ and ‘secularization’. 
Presenting a much more nuanced, intricate, yet balanced view of a philoso- 
pher such as Pico standing at the crossroads of intellectual change, one who 
inhabited the seemingly competing worlds of ‘humanism’ and 'scholasticism' 
(worlds which as we shall see were not as separated as historiographical tra- 
dition has assumed), can help us to repudiate a simplistic understanding of 
the place of Renaissance philosophy in the progress of modernity by recast- 
ing some of the more questionable assumptions that continue to dominate 
attempts to explain the transition from ‘medieval’ to ‘modern’ philosophy. 

The subtitle of this book stands in direct contrast to Chaim Wirszubski's 
1989 monograph, Pico della Mirandola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism. 
Focusing on the scholastic formation of Pico by focusing on trace elements, 
long citations, direct and indirect references, and the more general influences 
of scholastic thinkers on his writings, I hope to show that Pico’s relationship to 
the scholastic philosophers of his day, and their reactions to his work, can ame- 
liorate our current understanding of his philosophical formation and develop- 
ment in two distinctive ways. First, it can provide a better picture of scholastic 
philosophy in Italy by the end of the fifteenth century, a period which is still, 
for the most part, terra incognita. Second, it can bequeath an example of how 
a Renaissance philosopher and an iconic humanist who wrote what is still 
regarded as the ‘manifesto’ of humanism, the speech later known by the title 
On the Dignity of Man, was understood and criticized by his scholastic friends, 
colleagues, and rivals.^ 

Viewed thus this book has two stories to tell. To begin with, there is the 
tale of the reception of scholastic philosophy (and most importantly of the 
late scholastic schools) in late fifteenth-century Italy, and in the writings of a 


4 Inthisregard this book stands ina close scholarly dialogue with Avery Dulles’ 1941 Harvard dis- 
sertation, Princeps Concordiae. Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941). Dulles, following Garin, already raised some serious doubts concerning what 
he regarded as an exaggerated scholarly attention to the “Cabbalistic element" in Pico's 
Heptaplus and in “any of Pico’s works’, which “has yet to be convincingly demonstrated’, 
on p. 19 and in n. 8 there, critically referring to previous works by Massetani (1897), Liebert 
(1908) and Anagnine (1937): Guido Massetani, La filosofía cabbalistica di Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (Empoli, 1897); Arthur Liebert, Die Philosophie Giovanni Picos della Mirandola 
(Berlin, 1908); Eugenio Anagnine, G. Pico della Mirandola — Sincretismo religioso-filosofico 
(1463—94) (Bari, 1937). And see also Garin's critique of previous scholarly attempts at prioritiz- 
ing Pico's Kabbalistic sources, in his Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Vita e dottrina (Florence, 
1937; repr. Florence, 2011), pp. 90-91, including n. 1 on p. 9o for further references. 
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Renaissance philosopher with a scholastic formation and a humanist orienta- 
tion; and second, there is the story of the reception of Pico's ideas, this being 
a part of the more general history of Renaissance philosophy which ought 
to extend its purview by including the writings of contemporary scholastic 
philosophers. These two stories need to be told in synergy, and together will 
present a detailed account of the rich, vivid, fruitful, and complex dialogue 
between humanist and scholastic thinkers in the fifteenth century? Given the 
fact that the humanist movement and the scholastic tradition were the two 
dominant intellectual trends in the early modern era, playing a central role in 
the Reformation and in the Scientific Revolution among other events, one can 
clearly see the central importance of Pico and his relations with scholastic phi- 
losophy to more general historical narratives that dominate speculation about 
the genealogy and progress of modernity.® 


5 This intellectual dialogue which was so unique not only to the Renaissance in general, but 
to the Florentine philosophical scene in particular, is reflected, for instance, in the famous 
(and idealistic) account of Cristoforo Landino in his De vera nobilitate, ed. Maria Teresa Liaci 
(Florence, 1970), p. 26: "Tanta erat optimorum ingeniorum atque eruditorum vis, totque 
eadem de re tamque variae opiniones, tanta denique subtilitate disputatae, ut intra magni- 
ficos illos lares non modo Academiam Lyceumque ac postremum Porticum ipsum Athenis 
migrasse, sed omnem parisiensem scholam illuc convenisse putares." This account is also 
cited (with some mistakes) in Domenico Berti, 'Intorno a Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 
Cenni e documenti inediti, in Rivista contemporanea XVI (1859), pp. 7—56, at p.10, n. 1. 

6 Thecomplex relations between the humanists and Renaissance humanism with later histor- 
ical phenomena of great importance such as the Reformation and the Scientific Revolution 
has attracted much scholarly attention. Thus, for instance, Robert S. Westman in his The 
Copernican Question. Prognostication, Skepticism, and Celestial Order (Los Angeles, 2011), 
pp. 82-87, has emphasized the importance of Pico's criticism of astrology, mainly in pointing 
out the “uncertainty about planetary order" which “was situated in the context of the assign- 
ment of qualities and powers of the individual planets" (p. 87). An important reference to 
Pico's treatise against astrology is provided by Johannes Kepler in his Harmonia mundi 1v, 7, 
and is cited in Kristeller, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources’, p. 82, n. 206. For a 
more detailed account of this piece by Kristeller with a full reference see Chapter 1, nn. 32-40 
and context, below. In fact, as argued by Sheila J. Rabin in her 'Kepler's Attitude Toward Pico 
and the Anti-astrology Polemic’, in Renaissance Quarterly 50/3 (1997), pp. 750—770, on p. 750, 
"In two of his major works, On the New Star (1606) and Harmonics of the Universe (1619), 
Johannes Kepler engaged in an extensive debate against Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's 
Disputations against Judicial Astrology"; according to Rabin, following Cassirer and others, 
Pico was important for Kepler who “... essentially adopted Pico's idea of the human being 
making himself and thus gradually liberated himself from a belief in astrological deter- 
minism"; and see also p. 758: "Kepler's positive attitude toward Pico shows that contrary 
to the claims of modern detractors, Pico's Disputations was not only actively debated but 
also carefully perused as late as the seventeenth century.’ George Berkeley refers to one of 
Pico's goo Theses in his discussion against atheism and in support of God's knowledge and 
intellection in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher 1v, 19. On the Renaissance humanists 
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Moreover, the case of Pico and the scholastic philosophy of the Renaissance 
shows that two previous scholarly attempts to determine the relations between 
Renaissance humanism and Renaissance scholasticism (in both cases fol- 
lowing Charles Schmitt's famous insistence on the pluralism of 'Renaissance 
Aristotelianism(s)’),” are unsatisfactory. The first attempt consists in relating 
Renaissance humanism to later developments in the medieval context and 
thus bringing the Renaissance closer to the Middle Ages, while sharply crit- 
icizing attempts to associate it with any aspect of modernity in the context 
of the early modern era; while the second consists in arguing for a 'smooth' 
transition from so-called 'scholasticism' to so-called ‘humanism’® As we shall 
see, the different forms of Renaissance scholasticism and different humanist 
approaches were merging and mixing with one another, mutually effecting 
and effected not only through open dialogues but also through debates, where 
the differences between these discursive practices were often occluded. In this 
regard, 'the Renaissance' provided a cultural environment in which ideas of 
seemingly different provenance often merged and coexisted in complex and 
dynamic ways. 

The three parts in this book reflect three different aspects of scholarship: 
formation, traces, and reception. The focus in the first part is on Pico's scholas- 
tic formation and training in Italy (mainly in Padua) and in Paris. The chapters, 
‘Pico in Padua (1480-1482) and Beyond, and ‘Pico in Paris: When and What, 
consist of a combination of a review of archive documents (such as university 
records) regarding course structures and teachers, as well as a close reading 
of some relevant texts that we have by some of these teachers and influential 
figures, for instance, the writings of Nicoletto Vernia, Antonio Trombetta or 
Elijah Delmedigo in the case of Padua, orJohannes Hennon in the case of Paris. 
Special attention will be given, for instance, to the case of Jean Laillier in Paris 
and its connection to, and possible influence on, Pico. 


and the Reformation see, for example, Erika Rummel, The Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the 
Renaissance and the Reformation (Cambridge, Mass., 1998); Irena Backus, Historical Method 
and Confessional Identity in the Era of Reformation (1378—1615) (Leiden, 2003); and Simon 
Ditchfield, "What was Sacred History? (Mostly Roman) Catholic uses of the Christian Past 
after Trent’, in Katherine van Liere, Simon Ditchfield, and Howard Louthan (eds.), Sacred 
History: Uses of the Christian Past in the Renaissance World (Oxford, 2012), pp. 72-100. 

7 Charles B. Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass., 1983), pp. 10-33. 

8 For the first approach see John Monfasani, ‘The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase of the 
Middle Ages’, in Bulletino dell'Istituto Storico Italiano Per Il Medio Evo 108 (2006), pp. 165- 
185; for the second approach see M,J.F.M. Hoenen, ‘At the Crossroads of Scholasticism and 
Northern Humanism’ in F. Akkerman, A.J. Vanderjagt and A.H. van der Laan, Northern 
Humanism in European Context 1469-1625 (Leiden, 1999), pp. 131-148. 
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In the second part we shall look for traces and influences of different 
scholastic philosophers found in the works of Pico, mainly in the Oration, 
Theses and Apology. I shall begin this part with a discussion of the historical 
approach to scholastic thinkers which emerges mainly in the correspondence 
between Pico and Ermolao Barbaro and in the Oration, where we can also find 
that philosophy has obtained a new independent status. This discussion will 
be followed by a chapter on Pico's Apology as a case-study, where the range 
of Pico's familiarity with the scholastic tradition up to his own days will be 
demonstrated. In a sense, Pico can be presented here as a speculum scholas- 
ticorum, reflecting the importance of philosophers such as Henry of Ghent or 
Durandus of Saint Pourgain and their reception in the last decades of the fif- 
teenth century. Then, six specific chapters are dedicated to Pico's 115 theses, 
taken from six scholastic masters: Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Francis 
of Mayronnes, John Duns Scotus, Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome. As far 
as I know, this book offers the first attempt to follow Pico's thinking through 
his 'engagement' of scholastic sources and to examine the way he reads and 
understands them in the light of his intellectual context. In reconstructing his 
reading of scholastic sources, I hope to present a much more dynamic portrait 
of his work as a philosophical thinker. 

In the third part I shall focus on six critical reactions to Pico's ideas by writ- 
ers of a scholastic provenance. The first two rejoinders, by Bernardo Torni and 
Galgani da Siena, are concentrated on questions pertaining to natural philoso- 
phy found in the Theses. The next two reactions, by Pedro Garsia and Giovanni 
Caroli, attack Pico on theological issues. While Garsia was formally asked by 
Pope Innocent vi1I to respond to Pico’s Apology, Caroli criticizes some the- 
ological ideas from Pico's Theses. The following reaction, offered by Antonio 
Cittadini di Faenza, takes aim at Pico's De ente et uno, and here we move to met- 
aphysics and to the conceptual tensions between Plato and the Neoplatonic 
tradition on the one hand, and the Aristotelian and the Peripatetic tradition 
on the other hand. In this case we shall discuss also a few of Pico's reactions 
to Antonio's criticism as well as Antonio's reply, so as to offer an example of 
a lively dialogue between the two philosophers. The last critical reaction, by 
Pietro Pomponazzi, takes us into the sixteenth century and to the continu- 
ing debate over astrology, which embroiled humanists and scholastics alike. 
Here we shall take Pomponazzi's positive account of astrology found in his 
De incantationibus as a reaction against Pico's negative account found in his 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem. It is important to point out 
that some of the texts discussed in this section are still only available in manu- 
script form and that most of them have very rarely been discussed in detail by 
modern scholars. 
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The approach in this book is, to some extent, built upon a number of stud- 
ies which have appeared in the last twenty years or so, specifically those that 
have mapped the developments, changes, and tensions in scholastic philoso- 
phy (mainly in the fourteenth century), as well as showing the achievements 
of such thinkers.? This has been largely accomplished by means of a fresh anal- 
yses of previously neglected texts, some of which have only recently been dis- 
covered and edited, and are now properly contextualized. When these studies 
are added to my own earlier efforts to reconfigure and reappraise salient of 
late medieval philosophy? I am confident that it can now be demonstrated 
that the general role of the 'scholastic philosophy' in the Renaissance is cru- 
cial to understanding the transition from the Middle Ages to early modernity.!! 
In this manner, I hope to show that an illumination of 'the shadowlands' of 
Renaissance philosophy and the intellectual history of late fifteenth-century 
Italy, by bringing into focus the important role played by scholastic thinkers 
in the Italian Renaissance, is necessary for an ameliorated understanding of 
‘humanist-oriented’ philosophers such as Pico. 


9 For several examples see Chapter 1, n. 6 and context, below. 
10 See Amos Edelheit, Scholastic Florence. Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento (Leiden, 
2014). 


11 See the forthcoming collection: Amos Edelheit (ed.) Renaissance Scholasticism(s): 
Fighting Back. 


PART 1 


Scholastic Formation and Training in Italy and Paris 


CHAPTER 1 


Status Quaestionis 


The subject of Pico and the scholastics requires that we review the current his- 
toriography of the subject, one which in many ways starts with Avery Dulles' 
1941 Harvard dissertation, Princeps Concordiae. Pico della Mirandola and the 
Scholastic Tradition! In the following chapter we shall uncover and critically 
examine the dominant trends in modern scholarship that aim to account for 
Pico's intellectual formation. As we shall see, an all too common tendency in 
Pico scholarship has become very dominant in the last decades, creating a 
biased interpretation of his ideas while mostly ignoring a crucial aspect of his 
intellectual background and development. 

The dominant fashion in Pico studies today is to relate his thought to the 
Kabbalah and Jewish mysticism. This scholarly tendency originated in the 
more recent scholarly literature with Chaim Wirszubski, who was following 
Frances Yates's classical account of Giordano Bruno, where Pico's interests 
in Kabbalah and magic are discussed as part of what Yates regarded as some 
crucial influences on Bruno? But since these early attempts one notices a 
significant inflation in studies focused on Pico and Kabbalah with very little 
historical and scholarly justification.? In fact, this inflation goes against some 


1 Dulles, Princeps Concordiae. 

2 Frances A. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition (London, 1964), pp. 84-116; 
Chaim Wirszubski, Pico della Mirandola’s Encounter with Jewish Mysticism (Cambridge; 
Mass., 1989). 

3 See Giulio Busi's (and his collaborators) ambitious project, ‘The Kabbalistic Library of 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, where we have already five texts: Giulio Busi, Simonetta M. 
Bondoni and Saverio Campanini (eds.), The Great Parchment. Flavius Mithridates' Latin 
Translation, the Hebrew Text, and an English Version (Turin, 2004); Saverio Campanini (ed.), 
The Book of Bahir. Flavius Mithridates' Latin Translation, the Hebrew Text, and an English 
Version (Turin, 2005); Giacomo Corazzol (ed.), Menahem Recanati, Commentary on the Daily 
Prayers. Flavius Mithridates' Latin Translation, the Hebrew Text, and an English Version, 2 vols. 
(Turin, 2008); Annett Martini (ed.), Yosef Gikatilla, Book on Punctuation. Flavius Mithridates' 
Latin Translation, the Hebrew Text, and an English Version (Turin, 2010); Susanne Jurgan and 
Saverio Campanini (eds.), The Gate of Heaven. Flavius Mithridates' Latin Translation, the 
Hebrew Text, and an English Version (Turin, 2012). And see also Saverio Campanini (ed.), 
Four Short Kabbalistic Treatises [Asher ben David, Perush Shem ha-meforash; Isaac ben 
Jacob ha-Kohen, ‘Inyan Gadol’; Two commentaries on the Ten Sefirot: Flavius Mithridates' 
Latin Translation, the Hebrew Text, and an English Version] (Castiglione delle Stiviere, 2019). 
For recent additions to this trend we have Flavia Buzzetta's book, which discusses in some 
detail previous scholarly attempts and aims at presenting a coherent theory of magic and 
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of the most important conclusions of Wirszubski himself, who managed to 
show in his studies on Pico and Flavius Mithridates,* just how limited Pico's 
real command of Hebrew was, not to mention Aramaic, and just how much 
he was thus dependent upon those five thousand and five hundred folio pages 
of Latin translations of Hebrew and Aramaic Kabbalistic texts prepared for 
him by Mithridates, who added important notes to his translations and was 
well-paid for his work by the prince. But Mithridates also introduced manipu- 
lative interpolations into his translations, providing Pico with the evidence he 
was looking for concerning a bond between Jewish mysticism and Christianity. 
For these reasons Wirszubski concluded that Pico should be regarded as the 
founder of a new intellectual trend, Christian Kabbalah.5 In other words, while 
there is of course a scholarly justification for reconstructing Pico's Kabbalistic 
library, and for detailed studies of translations he commissioned and used and 
of those collaborators who worked with Pico and who introduced him to the 
vagaries of Jewish mysticism, there is no real justification to relate this tradi- 
tion directly to Pico's thought, and certainly no justification to prioritize it over 
any other tradition. 

This fascination with relating Pico to Jewish mysticism was never balanced 
by a scholarly focus on another, and probably more obvious, intellectual con- 
text for Pico and his formation - the scholastic philosophy as it was taught in 
different universities in Italy and in Paris in the last decades of the fifteenth 
century. There are relatively few accounts of this important topic, some of 
which are quite out of date and do not take into account the recent schol- 
arly achievements in late-medieval philosophy, mainly the fourteenth century, 
conducted in the last fifteen-twenty years.® 


Kabbalah in Pico's thought; see Flavia Buzzetta, Magia naturalis e scientia cabalae in Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (Florence, 2019); and Brian Copenhaver's book on the reception of Pico's 
Oration, which also contains the author's strong conviction that Kabbalah was essential for 
Pico's thought; see Brian P. Copenhaver, Magic and the Dignity of Man. Pico della Mirandola 
and His Oration in Modern Memory (Cambridge, Mass., 2019), especially pp. 339-449. 

4 Pico's translator of Kabbalistic texts, a converted Jew from Caltabellotta, Sicily, who took 
the name Guglielmo Raimondo de Moncada after being converted to Christianity. For the 
only text by Mithridates that we have see Flavius Mithridates, Sermo de passione Domini, 
ed. Chaim Wirszubski (Jerusalem, 1963); and see Mauro Perani (ed.), Guglielmo Raimondo 
Moncada alias Flavio Mitridate: un ebreo converso siciliano (Palermo, 2008), a collection of 
studies which provides fresh evidence, mainly on Mithridates and his background. 

5 Wirszubski, Pico della Mirandola's Encounter with Jewish Mysticism, pp. 3-18; 69-105; 161-200. 
We shall discuss some of these issues again in Chapter 3, nn. 127-128 and context, in relation 
to the scholarly efforts to determine when exactly Pico's first visit to Paris took place. This 
point is essential for determining how much time Pico actually had to study Kabbalistic texts 
before the Roman affair. 

6 One example for this are the studies on the new psychology in scholastic philosophy (mainly 
in Scotus and the Scotist tradition) during the later part of the thirteenth century and the first 
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With regard to Pico's scholastic formation one should probably start with 
Eugenio Garin.” By refuting the baseless assumptions that Pico was from a very 
early stage in his career a disciple and a follower of Ficino, or that he became 
a Thomist after a doubtful encounter with Savonarola in Ferrara, Garin was 
able to suggest other sources of influence, so as avoid the exclusion of other 
interpretative possibilities.5 However, Garin's account of Pico's scholastic 
formation — which he in fact regards as ‘spiritual formation’? — is rather short 
and general and focuses almost solely on his two years in Padua since, accord- 
ing to him, Pico's first visit to Paris in order to study there took place later 
(between July 1485 and March 1486), and was not so influential in matters of 
his formation as was his sojourn in Padua! — the suggestion of an earlier date, 
he maintains, is the result of a misprint." Garin tells us very little about Padua 
or Paris, about the scholastic context and about Pico’s potential teachers; he 
only mentions briefly Vernia and Nifo, and pays some more attention to Pico’s 


decades of the fourteenthcentury, by Guido Alliney:‘Lacontingenza della fruizione beatifica 
nello sviluppo del pensiero di Duns Scoto’, in Via Scoti. Methodologica ad mentem Joannis 
Duns Scoti. Atti del Congresso Scotistico Internazionale, Roma 9-11 marzo 1993, ed. Leonardo 
Sileo (Rome,1995),vol.2, pp.633-660;'FraScoto e Ockham:Giovanni di Readingeil dibattito 
sulla libertà a Oxford (1310-1320) in Documentie studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 7 
(1996), pp. 243-368; 'La ricezione della teoria scotiana della volontà nell'ambiente teo- 
logico parigino (1307-1316), in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 
14 (2005), pp. 339-404; ‘The Treatise on the Human Will in the Collationes oxonienses 
Attributed to John Duns Scotus’, in Medioevo 30 (2005), pp. 209-269; ‘Francis of Marchia's 
Theory of the Will, in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie Médiévales 79/2 (2012), 
pp. 399-426. More on scholastic psychology see Tobias Hoffman, Free Will and the Rebel 
Angels in Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 2020), pp. 119-162. Other examples are funda- 
mental works on Dominican and Franciscan education: M. Michéle Mulchahey, “First the 
Bow is Bent in Study" Dominican Education before 1350 (Toronto 1998); Bert Roest, History 
of Franciscan Education (Leiden, 2000). See also the studies included in Kent Emery Jr., 
William J. Courtenay and Stephen M. Metzger (eds.), Philosophy and Theology in the Studia 
of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts. Acts of the XVth Annual Colloquium 
of the Société Internationale pour l'étude de la Philosophie Médiévale, University of Notre 
Dame, 8-10 October 2008 (Turnhout, 2012). 

7 Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Vita e dottrina, pp. 10-14. 

8 Ibid., pp. 6-7, 10; especially important is Garin remark on p. 7: *... raffigurare Pico già alle 
origini della sua preparazione filosofica nettamente orientato nel senso del platonismo 
ficiniano, significa precludersi ogni possibilità di intenderne la posizione." 

9 Ibid., p. 10: “I due anni accademici trascorsi a Padova — 1480-81, 1481-82 — sono veramente 
fondamentali nella formazione spirituale di Pico ...” 

io bid. pp. 24-25; and see the remark on p. 24: “Piuttosto che nuove idee direttrici, egli 
desiderava allora consolidare, chiarire, approfondire, le idee che già in lui si agitavano.” 
Yet on p. 25 Garin admits that we do not have enough evidence regarding this period. 

11  Jbid. pp. 14-15, and n. 4 there. We shall discuss this issue in Chapter 3, n. 126 and context. 
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contacts with Elijah Delmedigo, and he menages to do all this in no more than 
five-seven pages." 

Thus, as indicated in the beginning of this chapter, the most significant work 
on Pico and his scholastic background and its effects on his thought, includ- 
ing a valuable critique of previous scholarly interpretations (Garin included), 
is still Dulles's Princeps Concordiae. Obviously, we must reject two statements 
which are found in the preface of that work which turns Pico simply into a 
scholastic philosopher.?? As stated in the Introduction, this is not the intention 
of this book. Our purpose is rather to show the complexity in Pico's position asa 
philosopher at a crossroads, partially the result of his formation in Renaissance 
scholasticism(s). In this regard Dulles's focus on what he calls Pico's ‘medieval 
foundations' is justified, just as his critique of an idealist-Hegelian interpre- 
tation of Pico's thought, beside two other biased interpretations — Pico the 
Platonist or Pico the Kabbalist — is fully justified.!^ 

The second chapter of Dulles's work, entitled: ‘Pico’s Scholastic Training’, is 
most relevant for the purposes of this chapter. I concur with the methodolog- 
ical statement offered at the outset of the chapter: 


In studying the genesis of any philosophical system, it is essential to 
distinguish between those sources which exerted an active moulding 
influence and those which served passively as materials for reference 
or for quotation. In the instance of Pico the second type of source has 


12 Bruno Nardi in his Saggi sull'Aristotelismo padovano: dal secolo XIV al XVI (Florence, 
1958), p. 142, had criticized Garin for not seeing that Pico, according to the theses he ded- 
icated to Averroés, was in fact an Averroist in the tradition of Siger of Brabant: "Il Garin, 
che tutto questo ha veduto con grande acume, ha subodorato anche le 'tendenze aver- 
roizzanti' alle quali il mirandolano 'si avvicina. Ma non le ha meglio individuate; ché, 
se avesse tentato di farlo, egli certamente si sarebbe accorto alla prima, che il Pico, per 
ció che concerne le tesi ora accennate, é averroista puro semplice, anzi averroista della 
corrente di Sigieri" However, Nardi's conclusion is based on a conceptual analysis only, 
assuming that those theses from Averroés reflect Pico's own views and without discussing 
Pico's scholastic formation. 

13 Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, p. xi: "This study is written to call attention to the medie- 
val foundations of his system, and to demonstrate that his philosophy was primarily a 
scholastic synthesis"; p. xii: “... my own contention that Pico was essentially a medieval 
realist ...” A more moderate formulation is found on p. 10: “I shall try to interpret Pico in 
relation to the Christian and scholastic background from which, as I maintain, his philos- 
ophy sprang." 

14 Tbid., p. xi. One example for an idealist-Hegelian interpretation of Pico's thought is found 
in Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: Vita e dottrina, p. 37: "Senza dubbio in questo 
senso Pico fu un grande spirito religioso, ma ci si inganna quando lo si vuole ricondurre 
alle posizioni comuni; la sua religione é veramente la religione dello spirito ..." And see 
also Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, pp. 68-69. 

i5 Ibid., pp. 25-45. 
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received far more attention than the first. For example, his references 
to the Cabbala — a source which did not, in my opinion, affect the sub- 
stantial character of his philosophy — have been minutely analyzed by 
Dr. Anagnine and others. Such clarifications of particular correspond- 
ences are of interest to the professional scholars, but they do not assist 
the ordinary reader in forming a balanced estimate of Pico’s philosophy. 

The great formative influence upon Pico came, as I propose to demon- 
strate, from that vast tradition of European thought generally included 
under the term “scholasticism.”!6 


As we have already pointed out, there are many ‘others’, after “Dr. Anagnine and 
others” mentioned in 1941 by Dulles, who focused on Pico and the Kabbalah 
without any attempt at balancing it by paying attention to the more obvious 
source: contemporary scholastic philosophy or, more precisely, Renaissance 
scholasticism(s). 

Naturally, Dulles immediately turns to discuss the two intellectual centres 
which played an essential role in Pico's scholastic formation: Padua and Paris. 
Yet his account of Padua contains several questionable assumptions, such as 
that the Paduan school was saved from degeneration which took place in Paris 
and the northern schools thanks to its close ties with Arabic and Jewish phi- 
losophy, thus assuming a general decline in the scholastic discourse outside 
Italy which was stimulated in earlier centuries by Arabic philosophy. Once this 
stimulation had ceased a decline had occurred.!” Recent scholarship on the 
late scholastic schools has shown that such a ‘decline’, a trope which has been 
frequently applied to the intellectual activity of the later Middle Ages since 
Huizinga,? never took place, and that the best scholastic masters managed to 
be original and creative without being dependent on Arabic philosophy. 

Dulles is correct in singling out Padua as a 'complex' intellectual centre, far 
beyond its reputation as a centre of Averroism?? — the conclusion of the schol- 
arly literature of previous generations — but as I shall try to show in Chapter 2, 
more recent scholarly accounts of Padua have revealed just how lively and 
dynamic the intellectual atmosphere in Padua was during the 1480s. In 
Chapter 3 I shall examine the situation in Paris, aiming to show that what was 
going on there was not exactly, as Dulles has it, “lifeless formalism."?? Dulles 


16 bid. p.25. 

17  lbid.,p.26. 

18 For further discussion of this tendency see William J. Courtenay, ‘Huizinga’s Heirs: Inter- 
preting the Late Middle Ages, in Jan A. Aertsen and Martin Pickavé (eds.), “Herbst des 
Mittelalters"? Fragen zur Bewertung des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 2004), pp. 25-36. 

19 Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, p. 26. 

20 lbid. 
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is correct again in emphasizing the importance of Nicoletto Vernia and Elijah 
Delmedigo and their influence on Pico. But he admits that most of his infor- 
mation about Vernia is taken from an article which was published in 1871?! and 
indeed his account of Vernia is rather short and general.?? Dulles's account of 
Delmedigo is both short and, to some extent, inaccurate.?? In Chapter 2 I shall 
present a more detailed account of both Vernia and Delmedigo and their pos- 
sible influence on Pico. 

The fact that Dulles does not ignore the role of the Paduan convents, that 
is, the houses of study of the different religious orders and their relations with 
the University, is important and reflects the intellectual richness of Padua in 
which we find also significant contributions of professional theologians.?^ He 
thus mentions briefly the Franciscan Antonio Trombetta, beside other mas- 
ters, Dominicans and Augustinian Hermits. I will discuss in more detail some 
of Trombetta's achievements in Chapter 2 below. 

Both Garin and Dulles tend to underestimate the importance of Pico's first 
visit to Paris in terms of his scholastic formation.29 Since we really have hardly 
any evidence regarding this visit, I prefer to offer a more cautious interpreta- 
tion and, as I did in Chapter 3, to reconstruct in more detail the intellectual 
scene of Paris in the early-mid 1480s. In any case, Dulles's argument that since 
the Nominalists were in a dominant position in Paris at that time — a doubt- 
ful assumption — and since Pico is not inclined towards Nominalist positions, 
then his thought had not been moulded at Paris,?’ is unconvincing. The rest 
of this chapter is dedicated to a discussion of the impact of Paris on Pico, and 
it will conclude that it was minimal and restricted only to “the initiation of a 
scholastic thinker to the physical and theological conceptions which were cur- 
rent at Paris in the fifteenth century.”28 

Dulles tries to find a coherent approach in Pico’s texts on different matters, 
aiming at showing his fundamental reliance on scholastic masters and theories. 
Thus, for instance, in his discussion of contingent beings, Dulles relies, among 
other texts, on the 900 Theses.?? This is problematic given the nature of this 
specific text which is basically the raw material for a debate which never took 
place. In a sense, Pico’s own views on many different issues discussed there 


21 Tbid., p. 29, n. 3. 

22 lbid. pp. 29-31. 

23 Ibid., pp. 31-33. 

24 Ibid., pp. 33-36. 

25 Ibid., p. 34-36. 

26 For Garin, see n. 9 above and context. For Dulles, see Princeps Concordiae, p. 38. 
27 Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, p. 38. 

28 Ibid., pp. 38-45; the citation is from p. 45. 

29 Ibid., pp. 50-61. 
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are everywhere and nowhere, certainly in the first part of the Theses, where 
we have about four hundred theses taken from many different sources. And 
indeed, Dulles identifies inconsistencies and contradictions in the Theses.°° 
Nevertheless he concludes that Pico on these ontological issues was a Thomist 
and a Realist.?! Instead of comparing theses from Thomas and Albert, Scotus, 
Henry of Ghent and Francis of Mayronnes, aiming at drawing from them Pico's 
coherent view, I have decided, in Chapters 6—1, to trace those 115 theses taken 
from six scholastic masters back to their original conceptual context, so as to 
explain this context and examine the way Pico uses these sources, thereby 
reconstructing his argument and avoiding a simplistic account of putative 
‘influences’. 

Paul Oskar Kristeller dedicated one page to Pico’s scholastic formation and 
training in Padua and Paris in his popular and rather general presentation of 
Pico.22 However, in his ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources’, he 
placed Pico's scholastic sources to the fore in his analysis of Pico's more general 
influences.?? This is followed by a brief mention of the 'intellectual climate' of 
Ferrara, Padua, Paris and Florence, of which Pico was "affected more or less 
deeply" and of influential teachers and friends, among whom we find Vernia 
and Delmedigo.?^ According to Kristeller, Pico was not only a humanist, but 
mainly a metaphysician and a theologian, and he finds the clearest evidence 
for this in Pico's famous letter to Ermolao Barbaro — his defense of scholastic 
philosophers.?* Moreover, he thinks that this defense reflects a genuine con- 
viction according to which these philosophers were important to Pico and he 
studied them for a significant period of time.?6 

Kristeller regards the time Pico spent in Padua as something “of decisive 
importance" Vernia and Delmedigo are mentioned again, together with 


30  lbid.,p.6o. And see also p. 86 in regard to celestial matter. 

31 Ibid., pp. 58-64. 

32 Paul Oskar Kristeller, Eight Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance (Stanford, 1964), p. 56. 
Yet on p. 59 we find further acknowledgment of "some contributions" of scholasticism 
to the thought of Renaissance Platonists, among them we find Pico: "The Renaissance 
Platonists represent a new and different outlook on philosophy, to which scholasticism as 
well as humanism made some contributions." 

33 Kristeller, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources’, in L’Opera e il pensiero di 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola nella storia dell'umanesimo: convegno internazionale 
(Mirandola: 15-18 settembre 1963), 2 vols. (Florence, 1965), vol. 1, pp. 35-133; see p. 36: “... an 
adequate discussion of Pico's sources would require a full command not only of ancient 
philosophy and of Renaissance thought, but also of scholastic, Arabic and Hebrew philos- 
ophy and theology, and of ancient and medieval astronomy and astrology ..." 

34 lbid. p.37. 

35  lbid.,p.56. 

36 Ibid. pp. 57-58. 
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Agostino Nifo and Antonio Cittadini with whom Pico had become acquainted." 
We do not have here anything more about Padua or about Pico's scholastic for- 
mation there; we do, however, find the assertion that “Paduan Aristotelianism 
was traditionally oriented towards medicine rather than towards theology"; 
Ihope to show in Chapter 2 below that this was not the case. 

Pico's first visit to Paris is also discussed by Kristeller. In contrast to Garin 
and Dulles he seems to think that this visit was significant in terms of Pico's 
scholastic formation, since it could have improved his "familiarity with a num- 
ber of medieval thinkers whose works and doctrines were much better known 
in Paris than in Italy, and also his increasing interest in scholastic theology, 
as distinct from medieval philosophy"? I hope to show in Chapter 3 below 
that Pico's first visit to Paris was probably important for his scholastic forma- 
tion, but I find the distinction between ‘scholastic theology’ and ‘medieval phi- 
losophy’ very problematic. Kristeller does mention the decree of 1474 against 
the Nominalists in Paris, the references in Pico's writings to the Parisian style, 
and that two Parisian masters, Jean Cordier and Johannes de Myrle, probably 
supported his case against the papal commission which condemned thirteen 
theses, but without going into any further details.?? Kristeller also acknowl- 
edges the importance of Pico's goo Theses and Apology for a discussion of his 
knowledge of medieval philosophy and theology,*° yet again without any fur- 
ther account. He mentions the most important scholastic philosophers cited 
by Pico; points out that "Ockam and the Nominalists play but a minor role in 
his work"; indicates the strong presence of medieval philosophy and theology 
in his library; and stresses that, differently from most Renaissance humanists 
on the one hand, and Renaissance Platonists on the other, Pico “never rejected 
the Arabic or medieval Latin commentators."! These observations clearly 
show the importance of scholastic philosophy for Pico, and thus they reflect 
the need for further studies on Pico and the scholastics. 

Fernand Roulier has made an impressive attempt at understanding every 
aspect of Pico's activity.^? But with regard to Pico's scholastic formation his 
account is brief and general. His remarks about Pico's studies in Padua and his 


37 lbid. p.58. 
38 Ibid., p.59. 
39 lbid. 
40 lbid. 


41 Ibid., pp. 60-62; the citations are found on pp. 61-62. 
42 Fernand Roulier Jean Pic de la Mirandole (1463-1494), Humaniste, Philosophe et Théologien 
(Geneva, 1989). 
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visit to Paris are minimal,*? and his account of the scholastic tradition in the 
Renaissance, and mostly in Padua, is very limited.^* 

Louis Valcke and Roland Galibois aimed at presenting the intellectual jour- 
ney of Pico through new annotated French translations of the Oratio and De 
ente et uno, to which they added introductions and thematic studies, in the sec- 
ond part of their book; in the first part they discussed in some more detailed 
fashion this ‘intellectual journey*^? In the second chapter of the first part the 
authors turn to Pico's ‘years of formation’. Their account of Padua, Pavia and 
Paris is relevant for the purposes of this chapter.*$ 

Regarding Padua, the authors point out, in the course of their general 
account, the stimulating intellectual atmosphere to which members of the dif- 
ferent religious orders contributed, and they also mention the usual suspects: 
Vernia and Delmedigo.*” However, their criticism of Vernia is not supported 
by any evidence,*® and their appreciation of Delmedigo, whom they deemed 
as “un personnage solide’, and regarded him “plus qu'un commentateur, il était 
un penseur original", is based again on a general and rather short discussion.^? 
The specific nature of the scholastic philosophy as it was practiced in Padua 
is not discussed beyond some general assertions regarding Averroism. Moving 
to Pavia, the authors mention briefly Giovanni Marliani as a charismatic 
teacher who promoted the study of the Oxford Calculators in that University, 
which became the centre of this kind of philosophical and scientific specula- 
tions in Italy during the last decades of the fifteenth century.9? But also in this 
case the whole discussion is short and general. The authors do not discuss in 
detail the intellectual scene in Paris and there is no real attempt at contextu- 
alizing the term stylus Parisiensis, or to move beyond the statement that Paris 


43  dbid.,pp. 39-40. 

44 Ibid., pp. 54-56; see, for example, on p. 56: “Les scolastiques italiens de la fin du Moyen 
Age, surtout les Padouans, semblent avoir cherché une voie moyenne entre le naturalisme 
d'Aristote et le spiritualisme de la tradition platonicienne, dans la mesure ot ils eurent 
une connaissance suffisante de cette tradition. Finalement l'appellation de syncrétistes 
est celle qui leur conviendrait le mieux.’ 

45 Louis Valcke and Roland Galibois, Le Périple Intellectuel de Jean Pic de la Mirandole. Suivi 
du Discours de la dignité de l'homme et du traité Létre et l'un (Quebec, 1994). 

46 Ibid., pp. 39-44 (Padua); pp. 44-46 (Pavia); pp. 49-51 (Paris). 

47 Ibid., pp. 41-43. 

48 Ibid., p. 42: "C'est ainsi que Pic fréquenta le cours de Nicoletto Vernia, lumière de l'aver- 
roisme padouan, homme superficiel et vain ...” 

49  dbid.,pp. 42-43. The citations are found on p. 42. 

50 Ibid., pp. 44-46. 
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became the centre of ‘modern’ theology, that is the theological tradition which 
is dominated by the followers of the ‘modem’ fourteenth-century schools.>! 

Louis Valcke has made another attempt at understanding Pico.5* But with 
regard to Pico's scholastic formation, the discussion of Padua and Pavia is again 
cursory and repeats many of the claims of the author's previous book (see 
nn. 45-51 and context), especially with regard to Vernia and Delmedigo.5? On 
the subject of Paris, there is some effort to contextualize the intellectual scene 
and clarify terms like via antiqua and via moderna,™ yet the discussion does 
not provide a detailed account of what in fact was going on in Paris around the 
time Pico's first visit took place.55 

Stefano Caroti has presented, as far as I know, the latest comprehensive 
attempt to discuss Pico's scholastic sources and their importance for under- 
standing his thought.56 According to him, the clearest evidence we have 
of Pico's ‘medieval formation’ is found in the goo Theses. He points out the 
importance of the first set of theses, taken from six scholastic masters, but 
also the difficulty involved in identifying the specific sources of each thesis. 
Nevertheless, he claims, this is a much needed scholarly desideratum (“un lav- 
oro ancora in gran parte da fare"). Moreover, Caroti singles out the obscurity 
surrounding the term concatenatio which is used by Pico in the Apology for 
describing a connection between all the theses (and thus, it is understood as 
the key for revealing the rationale behind this entire project) which, unfortu- 
nately, remained concealed not only from the eyes of the members of the papal 
commission that examined Pico's theses, but also from the eyes of modern 
scholars, since Pico does not reveal what exactly is this concatenatio. Without 
a notion about what this concatenatio might have been, Caroti argues, our 
understanding of the Theses will remain incomplete and scholars should limit 
themselves to studying the sources of individual theses which, in any case, is a 
necessary point of departure for any research.57 Caroti emphasizes yet another 
important point, relying once again on a passage from the Apology, according 


51 lbid. pp. 49-51. 

52 Louis Valcke, Pic de la Mirandole. Un itinéraire philosophique (Paris, 2005). 

53 Tbid., pp. 98-100. 

54 Tbid., pp. 133-138. 

55 Ibid., pp. 138-139. 

56 Stefano Caroti, ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola! in Giornale critico della 
filosofia italiana 84 (2005), pp. 60-92. 

57 Ibid., pp. 62-63. The passage from the Apology is on p. 63, n. 10; and see Pico, Apologia. 
Lautodifesa di Pico di fronte al Tribunale dell'Inquisizione, ed. Paolo Edoardo Fornaciari 
(Florence, 2010) [henceforth: Pico, Apology], p. 358. 
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to which these theses do not represent Pico's own views and were put together 
by him only for the sake of the ‘scholastic exercise’ (scholastica exercitatio ).59 
All this suggests that focusing on Pico's scholastic sources and on his for- 
mation and training in scholastic philosophy, given his sincere interest in, and 
appreciation of, this tradition, is more than justified. While pointing out some 
of the methodological difficulties involved in understanding the Theses with- 
out the argumentative context, Caroti makes a very convincing case for the 
need to focus on Pico's scholastic sources rather than on his specific philo- 
sophical intentions as they are reflected in specific Theses.*? The closest we 
can get to such an argumentative context is found in the Apology, and indeed 
Caroti turns his attention to this work and discusses some of the scholastic 
sources there.9? Thus, for instance, he manages to show how important John 
Capreolus's commentary on the Sentences was for Pico in his preparations for 
the public debate and in his defense against the papal commission. Capreolus, 
according to Caroti, is in many cases the direct source for the views of other 
masters to whom Pico refers in his account, probably in an indirect manner.®! 


58 Tbid., p. 64; in n. 12 we have the citation from the Apology, which is now not deemed to 
be part of q. x11I as indicated by Caroti, but rather in the last part of the epilogue, in 
Fornaciari's edition. Because of its importance I shall cite this passage here again; see 
Pico, Apology, p. 364: "Oro igitur obsecro et obtestor amicos et inimicos, pios et impios, 
doctos et indoctos per viscera Iesu Christi Domini nostri, per mirabile descensus eius 
ad inferos misterium per aeternum damnatorum ignem qui non extinguitur haereticis 
praecipue et sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae hostibus debitum, per veri et mistici 
corporis sanguinisque sacramentum, per Dei omnipotentiam, per exhibendam merito 
Filii eius et coheredum imaginibus reverentiam, legant sine livore, sine invidia quae 
nunc scribimus, priora id est ipsas propositiones non enarratas, non explicitas, non 
legant, quando inter doctos eas proposuimus disputandas non passim legendas omnibus 
publicavimus. Nam et ibi plurima sunt impia dogmata veterum philosophorum Averois et 
Alexandri et aliorum quam plurimum, quae nos et si semper professi sumus, asseruimus, 
predicavimus publice et privatim, non minus a vera rectaque philosophia, quam a fide 
esse aliena, scholasticam tamen exercitationem meditantes, de more achademiarum 
inter paucos et doctos secreto congressu disputanda suscepimus. Qui vero ipsum leget 
libellum propositionum disputandarum ut ex ipso poterit titulo admoneri dum quae ex 
nostra dicuntur sententia, quae item ex aliorum discerno non proponi illas a me ut meas 
ut veras opiniones, sed ut creditas ab illis, ita et suspicari poterit et si aliorum dicantur 
dogmata et inventa, visa tamen mihi et haec et illa vera et probabilia. Qui ergo me oderunt 
ideo illa non legant quia nostra sunt. Qui me amant ideo non legant, quia ex illis quae mea 
sunt cogitare plurima possent quae non sunt nostra." 

59 Tbid., p. 69: “La mancanza del necessario compendio allo scritto pichiano — voglio dire le 
argomentazioni che avrebbero dovuto seguire nella disputa alla formulazione della tesi — 
rende spesso ardua, se non impossibile, una valutazione accurata e sicura del senso delle 
medesime." 

60 Ibid. pp. 72-85. 

61  Ibid.,pp.80-83. 
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From references to the same set of authorities on different issues Caroti 
concludes that Pico's preparations for the debate were vast and systematic.®? 
Chapter 5 below is yet another attempt at showing Pico's familiarity with the 
scholastic tradition as it is reflected in the Apology. Chapters 6—1 aim at recon- 
structing Pico's line of argumentation through the examination of the sources 
used in the theses which were dedicated to six scholastic masters in the begin- 
ning of the goo Theses, who were regarded by Pico as the representatives of 
Latin philosophers and theologians. 

Caroti provides by the end of his discussion an important account of Pico's 
scholastic library, that is works by scholastic authors, many of them in print, 
which were present in Pico's personal library. One important observation he 
makes is about the presence of many French and English authors from the 
fourteenth century, and Italian authors from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.ó^ This is yet another piece of evidence which shows that Pico 
was very interested in scholastic philosophy in all its different schools and 
branches, including later developments and contemporary representatives, 
and that he was updated with regard to the most recent accounts of the scho- 
lastic discourse. To what extent it effected his thought is a question which can 
be addressed only by a thorough examination of his works and the sources 
he used. With this in mind, let us turn to discuss in the next two chapters the 
scholastic formation of Pico, first at Padua and in other universities in Italy, 
and then at Paris. 

62 Tbid., p. 84. 

63 Ibid., pp. 86-91. Obviously, this account is based on Kibre's 1936 book on Pico's library. The 
research on Pico's library took recently a new turn with the works of Giovanna Murano. 
For more details and full references see Chapter 2, n. 23, and Chapter 6, n. 1, below. 

64 Ibid., p. 88. And see also Caroti, ‘Le fonti medievali delle Disputationes adversus astrolo- 


giam divinatricem’, in Marco Bertozzi (ed.), Nello specchio del cielo: Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola e le Disputationes contro l'astrologia divinatoria (Florence, 2008), pp. 67-93, on 


pp. 71772. 


CHAPTER 2 


Pico in Padua (1480-1482) and Beyond 


Around the year 1480 we find the charismatic professor of natural philosophy 
and medicine, and most probably the future teacher of Pico at the University 
of Padua, Nicoletto Vernia (c. 1420-1499) in the midst of intense scholarly 
activity: during the academic year 1479-1480 he was teaching Aristotle's On 
Generation and Corruption — and studying the commentaries on the trea- 
tise by Giles of Rome, Marsilio of Inghen and Albert of Saxony. At the same 
time Vernia was producing an edition of these commentaries — and working 
on his own Quaestio an ens mobile sit totius naturalis philosophiae subiectum 
(Question: Whether the Moving Being is the Subject of the Whole Natural 
Philosophy"). The three commentaries edited by Vernia, together with his own 
Question, were published in one volume on 29 February 1480. Moreover, during 
the same period he wrote his first account of the intellective soul, Quaestio 
de unitate intellectus (‘A Question on the Unity of the Intellect’), in which he 
systematically discussed the views of Plato, Aristotle and his Greek and Arab 
commentators on the subject, as well as those of the Latin commentators 
and the doctrinal teaching of Christianity. This work is still available only 
in manuscript.! 


1 Aegidius Romanus, Expositio in libros De generatione et corruptione Aristotelis cum textu. 
Marsilius de Inghen, Quaestiones super libris De generatione et corruptione Aristotelis. 
Nicolettus Vernias, Quaestio de ente mobili (Padua, 1480); Nicoletto Vernia, Utrum anima intel- 
lectiva humano corpori unita tanquam vera forma substantialis dans ei esse specificum substan- 
tiale, aeterna atque unica sit in omnibus hominibus, MS Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, 
Lat. V1, 105 (= 2656), ff. 156r-160v; and see Ennio de Bellis, Nicoletto Vernia. Studi sull'aristo- 
telismo del XV secolo (Florence, 2012), pp. 23-35. Especially important are the remarks on 
Vernia's editorial methods and on the need for further studies of this issue in Stefano Caroti, 
‘Note sulla biblioteca di Nicoletto Vernia’ in V. Fera and A. Guida (eds.), Vetustatis indagator. 
Scritti offerti a Filippo Di Benedetto (Messina, 1999), pp. 183-206; especially pp. 189-194 and 
190-191 n. 19. On the important relations between the universities of Padua and Pavia, and 
between representatives of the via antiqua and the via moderna among Italian academics 
and humanists in Vernia's circle, see Carlo Dionisotti, ‘Ermolao Barbaro ela fortuna di Suiseth’, 
in Medioevo e Rinascimento. Studi in onore di Bruno Nardi, 1 (Florence, 1955), pp. 217-253. This 
is obviously a subject for further research. For more on Vernia see Edward P. Mahoney, Two 
Aristotelians of the Italian Renaissance. Nicoletto Vernia and Agostino Nifo (Aldershot, 2000), 
chapters 1-1v; for a comparison between Vernia’s first and second accounts of the soul and 
immortality see chapter 111. For the Averroist tradition see Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Success and 
Suppression. Arabic Sciences and Philosophy in the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass., 2016), 
pp. 179-247, and specifically on Vernia see pp. 201-205. See also Eckhard Keßler, ‘Nicoletto 
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This is only a fraction of the vibrant intellectual atmosphere which the 
seventeen-year-old Pico was about to experience, when he decided, like so 
many other Renaissance intellectuals before and after him to move to Padua 
and study natural philosophy? As pointed out by Matthew Gaetano in a 
recent study? in order to gain a true understanding of the importance of the 
University of Padua during the second half of the fifteenth century and for most 
of the sixteenth century, we need to take into account at least three significant 
aspects of the intellectual life that found expression. The first was Aristotelian 
natural philosophy, taught mainly by lay professors of natural philosophy and 
medicine. The second was theology and metaphysics, taught by Dominicans 
and Franciscans, not only 'privately' or internally, that is, in the Studia of 
their orders, which since 1363 had been part of the Faculty of Theology, but 
also ‘publicly’, as an integral part of the Faculty of Arts and sponsored by the 
Venetian Senate. A professorship (cattedra) in 'Scotist' theology was added to the 
Faculty of Arts in 1476-1477, and another, as a concurrent in ‘Thomist’ theology 
in 1490. Public professorships in metaphysics were also founded by the Senate 
and added to the Theology Faculty. For instance, as early as 1442, a professor- 
ship for a Dominican metaphysician to teach the discipline in via Thomae, was 
followed in 1474 by a concurrent professorship for a Franciscan to teach the 


Vernia oder die Rettung eines Averroisten in Friedrich Niewóhner and Loris Sturlese (eds.), 
Averroismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance (Zürich, 1994), pp. 269—290; Amos Edelheit, 
‘From Logic to Ethics and from Natural Philosophy to Mathematics: Nicolleto Vernia and the 
Division of Philosophy — Continuation and Innovation, in Yosef Z. Liebersohn, Ivor Ludlan, 
Amos Edelheit (eds.), For a Skeptical Peripatetic. Festschrift in Hnour of John Glucker (Sankt 
Augustin, 2017), pp. 308-328, and 'Renaissance Scholasticism(s) Strike Again: Nicolleto Vernia 
and the Debate Between Medicine and Civil Law’, in Recherches de Théologie et Philosophie 
Médiévales Lxxxvi/2 (2019), pp. 451-483. 

2 Apparently we have no record in the archive of the University of Padua concerning Pico 
and his studies there. What we do have are the ducal licenses giving Pico the prerogatives of 
students at the university. See Arnaldo della Torre, Storia dellAccademia Platonica di Firenze 
(Florence, 1902), p. 752. Kristeller in his ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources’, 
p. 54, n. 66, provides a reference for any further research: Archivio Antico of the University 
of Padua, a volume entitled: “Memorie sopra lo Studio e Collegio Sacro de Medici e Filosofi 
1150-1591” — which belongs to the Raccolta Minato. The volume has the number 646, and 
the note on Pico appears on f. 181. For basic information on the University of Padua in the 
Renaissance see Paul F. Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance (Baltimore, 
2001), pp. 21-40, 250-253, 366-373, 399—401, 447—453. See also the classic works on Padua by 
Antonino Poppi, e.g., Scienza e filosofia all'Università di Padova nel quattrocento (Padua, 1983), 
and by Bruno Nardi, Saggi sull'Aristotelismo padovano, as well as John Herman Randall, Jr., 
The School of Padua and the Emergence of Modern Science (Padua, 1961). 

3 Matthew T. Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism at the University of Padua, 1465-1583 (Publicly 
Accessible University of Pennsylvania Dissertations 2013). 
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discipline in via Scoti.^ These chairs enabled many Paduan thinkers to teach, 
write about and debate a range of issues, especially those related to the phil- 
osophical analysis of the doctrines of the Christian faith.5 The third aspect 
was the increasing impact of Renaissance humanism and its new philological 
and historical methods. It should be noted that there were cases in which the 
teaching of natural philosophy also involved lectures on the Metaphysics, and 
that the 'internal' teaching of metaphysics in the Studia was recognized by the 
Venetian authorities as part of university courses long before the establish- 
ment of formal 'public' chairs, and thus was open also to 'external' students 
like Pico." It is easy to see how the coalescence of three features of Paduan 
intellectual life had a significant influence on the young Prince of Mirandola. 
And taking into account that there was not one Aristotelian philosophy in 
the Renaissance but rather different Aristotelianism(s),® just as there was not 
one scholastic philosophy but rather different scholasticism(s), the Paduan 
intellectual scene was clearly multifaceted, rich, and pluralistic. Moreover, as 
Gaetano's study shows, contrary to previous scholarly assumptions, the intel- 
lectual and academic scene in Padua was characterized by amicable personal 
and professional interchanges between students and teachers, Dominican and 


4 Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance, pp. 366—372. 

5 The status of theology as an academic discipline in Italian universities has been the sub- 

ject of a scholarly debate which reflects some preconceptions of modern scholars about 
the Renaissance; for a summary see Poppi, Ricerche sulla teologia e la scienza nella Scuola 
padovana del Cinque e Seicento (Catanzaro, 2001), pp. 7-11. Poppi's own methodological con- 
clusion is worth citing; see p. 1: "Mi propongo ora di compiere una veloce ricognizione dei 
principali documenti istitutivi della facoltà teologica patavina e del suo collegio dottorale 
per renderci conto, innanzitutto, dell'autoconsapevolezza che quegli antichi attori stessi 
ebbero del loro ente accademico e dei propri compiti. Penso sia questa la via piü rispettosa 
dei fatti storici poiché ciascuno di noi é inclinato a interpretare le vicende passate alla luce 
delle proprie precomprensioni ed esperienze, che sono a notevole distanza storica da quelle 
realmente vissute nei secoli anteriori. Intendo dire che una certa immagine laica dell'organ- 
izzazione degli studi superiori, tipica dell'età moderna e contemporanea, fa necessariamente 
velo a una comprensione obiettiva di altre epoche in cui le corporazioni degli studi non 
erano trasversalmente afflitte dai problemi e opposti schieramenti con cui dobbiamo misu- 
rarci oggi." 
On this issue see Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 45-52. And see also Chapter 3 below. 
Poppi, La filosofia nello studio francescano del Santo a Padova (Padua, 1989), p. 19: *... l'inseg- 
namento interno della metafisica, sebbene non ancora stipendiato, veniva riconosciuto dalla 
Republica come valido per i corsi universitari, e il frate che al Santo impartiva tale materia 
doveva pertanto essere stimato come un professore 'publico" One famous case recounted 
by Poppi is that of John Argyropoulos, a lay student of the generation before Pico, who 
was deeply influenced by the 'internal' lectures of Francesco della Rovere (the future pope 
Sixtus IV). 

8 Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance, pp. 10-33. 
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Franciscan theologians and metaphysicians, lay Aristotelian natural philoso- 
phers and humanists.? 

This dynamic scene challenges several established historiographical cat- 
egories, which have presumed a deep divide between 'natural Aristotelian 
philosophers, ‘professional theologians’ and ‘Renaissance humanists, a belief 
that has allowed some historians of philosophy to disregard Dominicans and 
Franciscans (and sometimes scholastic philosophical culture as a whole) and 
to discount the significant role they played in, and the contributions they 
made to, the overall importance of Padua in the last decades of the fifteenth 
century.? What the historical sources indicate, however, is a considerable sim- 
ilarity, in both method and content, between the professional theologians who 
taught Aristotelian metaphysics and the lay Aristotelians who taught natural 
philosophy: among both groups, Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroés were 
prioritised, and the ancient Greek commentary tradition was extensively used 
together with the Fathers of the Church and the entire scholastic tradition. 
And at times one even finds a reference to a humanist.!! 

Studying in Padua was part of a six year period in Pico's life (1479-1485) 
during which, so he writes in a famous letter to Ermolao Barbaro in 1485, he 
dedicated himself to scholastic philosophy, in particular Thomas Aquinas, 
John Duns Scotus, Albert the Great and Averroés.? In another undated letter 


9 Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 112-163; see, e.g., p. 134: "The hypothesis that there 
was substantial conflict between Thomists and secular Aristotelians at Padua is a sensi- 
ble one, but it turns out to be false. The university community at Padua cultivated a rich 
exchange between the Dominicans and their lay colleagues, teachers, and students.’ For 
Gaetano's critique of Kristeller and Grendler, who assumed that scholastics and human- 
ists were necessarily in conflict, and who explained the “less rancorous" nature of the 
conflict in Italy by “a lack of [institutional] contact between humanists and theologians’, 
see p. 130. 

10 This point was made by Poppi, La filosofia nello studio francescano, p. 63: "Questo filone di 
pensiero é generalmente dimenticato o trascurato nelle grandi storie della filosofia, ma 
a noi sembra impossibile delineare un quadro obiettivo e completo della cultura pado- 
vana alla fine del Quattrocento, senza tenere nel debito conto i fermenti scolastici derivati 
dai conventi francescani e domenicani della città, con tanto entusiasmo immessi nella 
‘Universitas scholarium et magistrorum" 

11 Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 176—185. On the significant impact of humanist meth- 
ods and practices on Dominican theologians and metaphysicians in Padua during the last 
decades of the fifteenth century and most of the sixteenth century, see pp. 269-336. For 
a case-study of this impact see Luca Bianchi, 'A Fifteenth-Century Neglected Florilegium. 
Teofilo Ferrari's Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libris philosophie excerpte’, in Rivista di 
Filisofia Neo-Scolastica 4 (2016), pp. 791-804. See especially the remarks on pp. 798-800. 

12 Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, ed. Francesco 
Bausi (Naples, 1998), p. 38: "Expertus sum ego, cum semper alias, tum hac proxima tua 
ad me epistola, in qua, dum barbaros hos philosophos insectaris, quos dicis haberi vulgo 
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to Barbaro Pico mentions the two years he studied philosophy in Padua. His 
preference for Padua over other universities reflects Pico's specific interests at 
that time. Among the many things which he claimed attracted him to study 
philosophy there was his friendship with Barbaro, though he admitted that 
they never, in fact, met in this period.!? 

Giovanni Pico's nephew, Gianfrancesco, in the biography that he wrote of his 
uncle, mentions a period of seven years during which Pico studied in different 
universities (gymnasia) in Italy and France, just after studying law in Bologna 
for two years (1477-1479), in an effort to fulfil his mother's expectations that he 
would pursue an ecclesiastical career. Apparently, however, when he was six- 
teen years old, Pico turned in another direction (alio deflexit), becoming eager 
to examine the secret things in nature, abandoning common paths and devot- 
ing himself to speculation and philosophy, focusing on both human and divine 
matters. As Gianfrancesco tells us, Pico spent time in universities in Italy and 
France, seriously engaged in studying with the celebrated doctors of the time 
until he became - while still a beardless (imberbis) youth — an accomplished 
theologian and philosopher. All this took place before he went to Rome in 1486 
to defend his 9oo theses. Unfortunately, Gianfrancesco does not provide the 
names of these universities and doctors.!^ Nevertheless, his account of Pico 


sordidos, rudes, incultos, quos nec vixisse viventes, nedum extincti vivant, et si nunc 
vivant vivere in poenam et contumeliam, ita, Hercules, sum commotus, ita me puduit 
piguitque studiorum meorum (iam enim sexennium apud illos versor) ut nihil minus 
me fecisse velim, quam in tam nihili facienda re tam laboriose contendisse. Perdiderim 
ego, inquam, apud Thomam, Ioannem Scotum, apud Albertum, apud Averroem meliores 
annos, tantas vigilias, quibus potuerim in bonis litteris fortasse nonnihil esse!” 

13 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Lettere, ed. Francesco Borghesi (Florence, 2018) [hence- 
forth: Pico, Lettere], pp. 125-126; see p. 125: “Memini me cum deliberarem quamnam 
potissimum ex Italiae gymnasiis mihi sedem ad philosophiae studia deligerem, cum me 
multa Patavium vocarent, libentius illuc petisse, ut amor in te meus, quem iam diu animo 
nutriveram, mutua consuetudine tibi palam esset; Patavii fui et biennium Hermolaum 
tamen quis credat nec vidi, nec nisi ut multo ante fama cognovi.” This letter can be found 
in Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Opera omnia, 2 vols. (Basel, 1557; repr. Hildesheim, 
2005), vol. 1, p. 376. 

14 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Joannis Pici Mirandulae et Concordiae principis viri 
clarissimi vita, in Pico, Opera omnia, vol. 1, f. 3r + v: “Dum vero quartum et decimum 
aetatis annum ageret matris iussu quae sacris eum initiari vehementer optabat, discendi 
iuris pontificii gratia, Bononiam se transtulit quod cum biennium degustasset, meris id 
inniti traditionibus conspicatus, alio deflexit ... Sed secretarum naturae rerum cupidus 
explorator tritas has semitas derelinquens, intellectus speculationi philosophiaeque cum 
humanae tum divinae se penitus dedidit, cuius enanciscendae gratia non tantum Italiae 
sed et Galliarum litteraria gymnasia perlustrans celebres doctores tempestatis illius, more 
Platonis et Apollonii scrupulosissime perquirebat, operam adeo indefessam studiis illis 
impendens ut consummatus simul et theologus simul et philosophus imberbis adhuc et 
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during these formative years, wandering from place to place in search of wis- 
dom, like Plato or Apollonius of Tyana, seems to capture his uncle's restless 
spirit in the pursuit of knowledge. Moreover, in light of the manner in which 
Pico and his theses were received in Rome, Gianfrancesco emphasizes that in 
Pico's goo Theses there are many questions which were discussed by celebrated 
doctors of theology (celebrati theologiae doctores), thus connecting the theses 
with his scholastic formation.!5 

But this scholastic education had not yet commenced in Padua. Just before 
moving to Padua Pico spent one academic year (1479-1480) at the University 
of Ferrara.!6 It was during this year that he not only studied classical literature 
with Battista Guarino, but also began his formal philosophical and theological 
training. He was already competent enough to hold his first public debate on 
philosophical and theological matters with a worthy opponent: the Franciscan 
Leonardo Nogarola. We do not have any information concerning the issues and 
questions discussed in that debate, but we do have several texts by Nogarola 
which repay further study and from which we can learn something about his 
abilities and intellectual interests, which include typical scholastic themes 
that were 'updated' by Nogarola, who also refers to fifteenth-century philoso- 
phers such as Paul of Venice.!” 


esse et haberetur. Itaque septennium apud illos versatus erat quando humanae laudis et 
gloriae cupidus (nondum enim divino amore caluerat, ut palam fiet), Romam migravit ...” 
In his Apology Pico cites Jerome's epistle to Paulinus where Appolonius is praised as 
a magus by the people and as a philosophus by the Pythagoreans. See Pico, Apology, 
pp. 162—164. 

15 dbid.f.3v:*... quas tamen quaestiones non pauci et quidem celebrati theologiae doctores 
ceu pias et mundas prius adprobaverant eisdemque subscripserant ..." For the immediate 
negative reaction to the publication of the Theses, see Chapter 5, n. 5 below and context. 

16 bid. f. 7r: “... licet Florentiae saepius et Ferrariae quandoque commoraretur, quarum 
alteram civitatem sibi quasi domicilium praestituisse putaverim, quod scilicat in ea 
post Bononiam primum literarum studia coluerat ...”; Gianfranco Fioravanti, ‘Pico e 
l'ambiente Ferrarese, in Gian Carlo Garfagnini (ed.), Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 
Convegno internazionale di studi nel cinquecentesimo anniversario della morte (1494—1994). 
Mirandola, 4-8 ottobre 1994 (Città di Castello, 1997), pp. 157-172. And see also Valcke, 
Pic de la Mirandole, pp. 91-93. 

17 . Nogarola's intellectual interests as reflected in the titles of his writings include issues such 
as the eternity of the world, beatitude, the object of the intellect and the immortality of 
the soul. His abilities as a philosopher are shown in a phrase used by his contemporar- 
ies to describe his method: subtiliter ventilare. The only evidence we have regarding the 
debate between Nogarola and Pico comes from Raffaelo Maffei's Urban Commentaries: 
"Picus ... foelicior si vita constantior. Hunc ego Ferrariae cum illac iter cum legato car- 
dinali Aragonensi haberem, cum Leonardo Nogarola jam tunc cum esset in rudimentis 
magna spectantium admiratione puerum disserentem ac protonotarii ornatu amictum 
vidi.” All this is discussed in Fioravanti, ‘Pico e l'ambiente Ferrarese, pp. 158-160. For a 
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It is clear that these philosophical-theological debates became a common 
feature of public intellectual life in Italy during the fifteenth century. This 
practice was probably a more popular and theatrical, and to some extent less 
technical and formal version, of the scholastic ‘debated questions’ (quaes- 
tiones disputatae). We have some published accounts of these oral encounters! 
which became a typical feature of the philosophical and dialogical culture in 
which both humanists and scholastics participated. These debates were often 
sponsored by princes and dukes who occasionally took part in them; they 
were held in churches and palaces and attracted considerable public atten- 
tion. Pico's performances in these debates were praised by Gianfrancesco, who, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, cites as his uncle's models a selection of the foremost 
scholastic philosophers: John Duns Scotus, Francis of Mayronnes, Peter Auriol, 
Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great.!? 

It is interesting to consider this list in the light of Gianfrancesco's claim that 
his uncle was extremely familiar with both the ancient doctors of the Church 
(prisci ecclesiae doctores) and the new theologians (neoterici theologi). It seems 
that prisci here stands for antiqui and neoterici for moderni, in accordance 
with the standard distinction between via antiqua and via moderna. This 
means that Pico, according to Gianfrancesco, possessed profound knowledge 
of the entire scholastic tradition up to his own times. Gianfrancesco, however, 
clearly argues that Pico distanced himself from this tradition: he was not part 
of it and his interest in it belonged to the wider context of his other intellectual 
pursuits. Given the level of Pico's familiarity, it might appear that he had ded- 
icated a lifetime to the study of these scholastic philosophers. Yet this was not 
the case, and although it was the custom at the time to follow one master while 
rejecting or despising all the others, Pico — again in Gianfrancesco's eyes — did 
not adhere to any scholastic master or school.?? Gianfrancesco was alluding 


later debate between Nogarola and the Dominican Vincenzo Bandello see Cesare Vasoli, 
'Le dottrine teologiche e i primi inizi della crisi religiosa, in Vasoli and Paolo Costantino 
Pissavino (eds.), Le filosofie del Rinascimento (Milan, 2002), p. 160. 

18 For two examples of such Renaissance debates see Amos Edelheit, Scholastic Florence. 
Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 33-81; 138-196. 

19 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Vita, f. 5v: "Disceptandi porro peritissimus fuit, fre- 
quentemque et impensissimam operam literariis agonibus, dum ferveret animus impendit 
eo obiectante scilicet, Scoti acumen et vigilantiam; Francisci acrimoniam, copiam et 
multitudinem Areoli deprehendere potuisses nec deesse nodos illos multiplicibus 
flexionibus complicitos, nec tam titillantibus argutiis, quam gravitate subnixos. Eo 
respondente, Thomae fortitudinem et robur, Alberti amplitudinem conspexisses." 

20 Ibid. “De priscis ecclesiae doctoribus tantum cognitionis adeptus fuerat, quantum 
credere difficile est, etiam in eo qui in ipsis solum evoluendis totum vitae tempus 
consumsisset. De neotericis vero theologis qui eo stilo sunt usi quem Parisiensem vulgo 
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here to Horace's famous dictum, adopted as a motto by Pico. More importantly, 
he was suggesting that Pico had embarked on a novel type of philosophical 
discourse or, as I would argue, he stood at a crossroads which led to a new dis- 
course, one which was not as such ‘scholastic’, although he was fully aware of, 
and entirely familiar with, scholastic discourse. The search for an alternative 
thus began with a method of disengagement: 


For he [Pico] was thus educated and animated from his tender years to 
search for the truth in them [scholastic schools and masters], and to treat 
with equal respect those whom he honoured, free of personal bias, until 
these matters were uncovered and came to light.?! 


But such a method requires something to disengage from, and this was exactly 
the crucial role of scholastic philosophy. This does not mean that Pico had no 
preferences: Thomas Aquinas's discussions of philosophical and theological 
matters were favoured, for instance, since they seemed to Pico to be better 
grounded in truth?? — a view which might have been the result of his encoun- 
ters with Paduan Thomists. According to Gianfrancesco, however, he was also 
adeptin the more technical discussions of Richard Swineshead and the Oxford 
Calculators, associated in the Italian peninsula with the Studium in Pavia.?3 It 


nuncupant, tantum iudicii apud eum residebat ut si quis ex improviso abstrusam illorum 
cuiuspiam malo que explicitam quaestionem enucleandam petiisset, tanta ingenii 
fertilitate adaperiebat, tanta solertia reserabat, ut diceres doctoris illius universa dicta, 
prae oculis et in numerato habuisse, cunctasque pari modo familias agnoverat, cunctas 
schedas excusserat, nec uni illorum sic addictum credas (qui nostris hominibus mos est) 
ut caeteros aspernaretur.” 

21 Tbid.: “Ipse enim a teneris sic institutus fuit, sic animatus, ut in illis veritatem quaereret, 
parique honore, quousque illa elucesceret inventa, quoscunque veneraretur, privata 
affectione nudatus." 

22 Ibid.: “Thomam vero Aquinatem quando interloquendum de his philosophis theologisve 
qui gallico more disceptando scripsere, mentio fieret prae omnibus laudare consueverat, 
utpote solidiori prae aliis veritatis basi nitentem ..." Mahoney discussed yet another 
report of Pico, in this case by Agostino Nifo, including an important echo of a philosophi- 
cal conversation between Pico and Nifo concerning the soul which probably took place in 
1494, and he identifies a clear case where Pico uses Albert the Great; see Mahoney, ‘Pico, 
Plato, and Albert the Great: The Testimony and Evaluation of Agostino Nifo’, in Medieval 
Philosophy and Theology 2 (1992), pp. 165-192. This may shed some light on the kind of 
questions that Pico was dealing with while attending the Studium Patavinum and while 
in touch with some prominent figures who were associated with Padua during the last 
decades of the fifteenth century. 

23  Ibid.:"Latuit eum nihil omnino quod pertineret ad captiunculas cavillasque sophistarum 
et Suiseticas quisquilias quae calculationes vocantur ..." On the Oxford Calculators in Italy 
at that time and in Pico's circle see Dionisotti, ‘Ermolao Barbaro e la fortuna di Suiseth' 
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was seemingly important to Gianfranceco to maintain explicitly that Pico had 
almost no teacher and — as Epicurus said of himself — was his own master.?^ 
And yet Gianfrancesco's description of Pico as being led by the power of 
his own intellect and by the love of truth alone still leaves room for possible 
teachers. It is almost certain (although we do not have any documentation) 
that he studied natural philosophy with Nicoletto Vernia, since it would have 
been virtually impossible for Pico not to come across him at the University 
of Padua.?5 In many respects Vernia’s method reflects the same framework 
and motto adapted from Horace and adopted by Pico in his Oration: ‘I am not 
bound to swear by the words of any master' (Nullius addictus iurare in verba 
magistri)?9 What we find in Vernia's writings is an independent and original 
mind: he refers critically to different authorities but is not at all dogmatic, and 
is not loyal to any particular philosopher or school of thought. Vernia's inves- 
tigations are determined solely by the nature of the subject he is examining." 


We find in the inventory of Pico's library, for instance, Richard Swineshead's Opus aureum 
calculationum and a commentary by him on the Sentences, which, however, might be a 
mistake. See Pearl Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola (New York, 1936), pp. 145, 210- 
211. In addition, there are works by Thomas Bradwardine, William Heytesbury, and John 
Dumbleton. See Giovanna Murano, 'La biblioteca di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: un 
primo censimento, in Scriptorium 72 (2018), pp. 213-250, on pp. 222-223. And see also the 
observations of Caroti, based on Kibre, on the presence of English authors from the four- 
teenth century in Pico's library, in his ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola; 
pp. 88-89. And see also Valcke, Pic de la Mirandole, pp. 102-105. 

24 Ibid., ff. 5v—6r: “... sed in omnibus usque adeo profecerat scientiis ut quamlibet ex his in 
ipso considerasses, eam sibi propriam et peculiarem elegisse iudicavisses, haec quoque eo 
admirabiliora erant cum a se ipso vi ingenii et veritatis amore, quasi absque praeceptore 
assequutus esset, ut quasi de ipso illud quod de se dicebat Epicurus, possimus proferre: se 
sibi ipsum scilicet fuisse magistrum." 

25 Vernia is mentioned by Pico in his responses to Antonio Cittadini's third objections to his 
De ente et uno. See Chapter 16, n. 96 below and context. A volume entitled “Nicoletti ques- 
tiones quedam" appears in the inventory of Pico's library, see Kibre, The Library of Pico 
della Mirandola, p. 281. Caroti argued that there is an implicit criticism of Vernia in one of 
Pico's Theses; see Caroti, ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola, pp. 66-67. 

26 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, ed. Francesco Bausi 
(Parma, 2003; repr. Parma, 2007), p. 84. For a discussion of Pico's method see Chapter 4 
below. 

27  Mahoney’s observation concerning a ‘resemblance’ between Vernia and Pico is rele- 
vant here; see Mahoney, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Elia del Medigo, Nicoletto 
Vernia and Agostino Nifo’, in Garfagnini (ed.), Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, pp. 127156; 
at p. 142: "Vernia's extraordinary shift from allegiance to Averroes to allegiance to the 
Greek Commentators, his loyalty to Albert the Great, his respect for Thomas, and also 
his attempt to conciliate Plato and Aristotle make Vernia resemble Pico more than schol- 
ars have noticed." In contrast to Mahoney, I cannot find in Vernia such an "extraordinary 
shift" in allegiance, or any other signs of dogmatism in his method and thought. Nor is it 
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I therefore see no reason to underestimate and dismiss Vernia's intellectual 
sincerity, when he decided to prefer, in his later interpretations of Aristotelian 
texts, several ancient commentators on Aristotle whom he had more recently 
read over Averroés. This development and preference reflects his open-minded 
approach not only in philosophical matters but also in terms of method, 
embracing, for instance, some of the arguments presented by Ermolao Barbaro 
with whom he had friendly relations. 

My main point here is that Vernia was not unique or unusual but rather a 
typical product of the intellectual milieu in Padua. When Pico moved there 
and studied at the university for two years he became, in his most formative 
years, part of a scene where Aristotelian natural philosophers and medical 
doctors, scholastics, theologians, metaphysicians and humanists, laymen as 
well as members of religious orders, were all engaged in scientific investiga- 
tions, scholarly dialogues, and pedagogical activity. In other words, Pico not 
only studied natural philosophy in Padua but also joined this rich and inspir- 
ing scholarly community where he would have been able to find all the con- 
stituents of his future philosophical pursuits, ingredients which were about to 
become the building blocks of a new philosophical discourse. 

In order to attain a more concrete sense of the type and nature of philosoph- 
ical questions and themes which occupied Pico's mind and stood at the centre 
of his interests during his time in Padua, let us have a closer look at Vernia's 
1480 Questions, entitled: ‘A Question: Whether the Moving Being is the Subject 
of Natural Philosophy as a Whole' (Quaestio an ens mobile sit totius philosophiae 
naturalis subiectum), and "Whether the Intellective Soul, When it is United 
with a Human Body as a Real Substantial Form, Providing it with a Unique 
Substantial Existence, is Eternal and One for All Human Beings’ (Utrum anima 
intellectiva humano corpori unita tanquam vera forma substantialis dans ei esse 
specificum substantiale, aeterna atque unica sit in omnibus hominibus)? In 


plausible to assume, as Mahoney does (ibid.), that Pico influenced Vernia in this “extraor- 
dinary shift"; rather, it seems to me much more plausible to assume that Vernia, an estab- 
lished professor of natural philosophy, has had some influence on Pico. I entirely agree, 
however, with Mahoney's conclusion, ibid., p. 155: “There can be little doubt that Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola was one of the brightest, most fertile and most provocative thinkers 
of thelate medieval and Renaissance periods. What should be underscored here is that he 
can be seen to have variously united the two periods." 

28 For references to these two Questions see n. 1. I shall refer in the discussion of the first 
Question to Nicoletto Vernia, Quaestio an ens mobile sit totius philosophiae naturalis subiec- 
tum, in Quaestiones. Ristampa anastatica delle rispettive edizioni originali (Casarano, 1998), 
pp. 3-8. On p. 5 Vernia himself refers to the second Question: "Plura possem hic tangere 
argumenta et difficilia sed nimium a proposito digrederer que reservo ad questionem de 
unitate intellectus etc." This is a clear indication that both Questions were written more 
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both Questions Vernia explicitly refers to a network of scholastic masters, some 
philosophers from previous generations and some contemporary Paduan pro- 
fessors who might have been among Pico's teachers or have influenced him: in 
the first group, fourteenth-century masters like Giovanni Canonico or Antonio 
Andrea, and, in the second, Antonio Trombetta, Matheus Aquilanus (Matteo 
dell'Aquila), Joannes de Laurentii and Apollinare Offredi da Cremona. 

In the dedicatory note to the first Question, addressed to the archbishop of 
Acerenza and Matera Francesco Enrico Lunguardo, Vernia mentions his visit 
to Pavia in order to study the very difficult philosophy of Richard Swineshead.?? 
He also points out there that the commentaries by Giles of Rome and Marsilio 
of Inghen on Aristotle's On Generation and Corruption, while dealing with the 
issue of the subject of natural philosophy, differ significantly from Aristotle 
and Averroés. He thus decides to focus on revealing (aperire) their views on 
this subject. 

After presenting and discussing the question of whether it is the ‘moving 
being’ (ens mobile), as Thomas Aquinas thought, or the ‘moving body’ (corpus 
mobile), as Albert the Great thought, which should be regarded as the subject 
of natural philosophy, Vernia shows that both possibilities are rejected by two 
followers of Duns Scotus: Giovanni Canonico, who suggests the 'final natural 
substance' (substantia finita naturalis) and Antonio Andrea, who suggests the 
‘naturally inclined substance inasmuch as it is natural’ (substantia naturaliter 
inquantum naturalis est), reflecting their understanding of the two aspects of 
‘subject’: material and formal. Thus, ‘being’ cannot be regarded as material 
since there are many self-moving entities like angels which are not bodies. This 
allows Vernia to bring Scotus into the discussion by rehearsing his account of 
angels andlocal movement in his commentary on the Sentences, 2, dist. 2, q. 9.90 


or less in the same time. For a Scotist reaction to Vernia's first Question see Joaquim de 
Carvalho, ‘Gomes de Lisboa e o Averroísta Nicoletto Vernia’, in Estudos sobre a Cultura 
Portuguesa do Sécolo XV (Coimbra, 1949), vol. 1, pp. 269-282. 

29 Vernia, Quaestio an ens mobile sit totius philosophiae naturalis subiectum, p. 3: "Cum ego 
iam reverende archiepiscope Papie me contulissem ut perarduis Suisset calculatoribus 
studio omni incumberem versarerque, assidue inter clarissimos eius ginnasii doctores, 
multos illic eximios doctrinarum tuarum laudatores inveni, qui te miris laudibus 
extollebant quique cum dyalecticum te acutissimum prestantissimumque philosophiam 
tum sapientissimum theologum predicabant." 

30  lIbid.,pp. 3-4. Albert's position can be found in thesis 14 according to Albert the Great; see 
Pico, 900 Theses, in S.A. Farmer (ed.), Syncretism in the West: Pico's goo Theses (1486). The 
Evolution of Traditional Religious and Philosophical Systems. With Text, Translation and 
Commentary (Tempe, Arizona 1998), p. 216. 
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It is worth noting that angelic movement and the relation between spiritual 
beings and physical place will become an important issue in Pico's Apology.*! 

Vernia rehearses the responses of Canonico and Andrea to a possible objec- 
tion to their suggestions stemming from Aristotle's own writings, which include 
direct and rather sharp criticisms of the Philosopher himself.?? Vernia seems to 
be surprised by this direct attack on Aristotle which, according to him, cannot 
be found in Albert, Thomas, or Scotus.33 Moreover, such a broadside seems to 
him unfair and ungrounded since it involves mixing together the first princi- 
ples of two different sciences, theology and natural philosophy, by discussing 
angels in the context of natural movement. In this line of defending Aristotle, 
Vernia explicitly follows Averroés: the professional philosopher (artifex) does 
not have to argue against those who reject the first principles unless these first 
principles agree on something which can be negated in that science.?* A min- 
imum degree of compatibility on the level of first principles is thus necessary 
for negating or criticizing one science by means of another. 

Vernia moves on to criticize Paul of Venice and Gaietanus de Athenis (prob- 
ably Vernia's own teacher, Gaetano da Thiene), who suggested that the 'nat- 
ural body' (corpus naturale) or the 'sensible substance' (substantia sensibilis) 
was the subject of natural philosophy, thus replacing ‘mobility’ (mobilitas) 
with ‘natural’ or ‘sensible’ (naturale vel sensibile) as the formal principle or 
reason (ratio formalis) of the subject of natural philosophy:?5 It all depends 
on the way we understand the terms ‘natural’ or ‘sensible’, claims Vernia, and 
whether ‘natural’ includes by definition movement. According to him, ‘nature’ 


31 Pico, Apology, e.g., pp. 40—46 (and, in fact, most of the discussion in Quaestio prima). 

32 Vernia, Quaestio an ens mobile sit totius philosophiae naturalis subiectum, p. 4: "Ad illa 
respondet Johannes Canonicus et similiter Antonius Andreas concedendo Aristotelem 
male dixisse et insufficienter ipsum philosophiam tradidisse. Philosophus enim tamque 
sacrilegus insufficienter et erronee tradidit nobis philosophiam naturalem ut Antonius 
inquit." 

33  lbid.:"Sed miror de istis quod cum tam pauca reverentia contra philosophorum principem 
loquantur, neque umquam inveni Albertum Magnum, sanctum Thomam aut Doctorem 
Subtilem talia contra Arisotelem dixisse." 

34 lbid. "Argumentum eorum quo probant angelos esse naturaliter mobiles in positione 
Averrois solvetur. Non decet nos qui naturaliter loqui intendimus contra eos arguere. 
Contra enim negantes principia non debet artifex spetialitatis arguere nisi concedant 
aliquid in illa scientia ex quo possit negatum concludi ut patet primo phisicorum ..." 

35 Ibid., p. 5: “Contra illud quod isti ponunt quod naturalitas sit ratio formalis et non mobil- 
itas arguitur sic et est argumentum commune tam contra istos quod contra Paulum 
Heremitam et Gaietanum de Athenis, qui ponunt mobilitatem non esse rationem 
formalem sed naturale vel sensibile. Unde dixit Paulus Heremita in questionibus super 
prologo phisicorum quod corpus naturale et non mobile est subiectum. Gaietanus in 
recollectis super libro phisicorum quod substantia sensibilis." 
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is not imposed on a thing in an absolute manner but rather as the beginning of 
movement, and so this term is relative (nomen respectivum) and not absolute. 
It refers to a subject as the beginning of movement, just as when we say that 
the term 'soul' isimposed on a substance, it means that it directs and rules over 
bodies. In this case Vernia follows Avicenna.?$ 

After critically assessing other implications of the suggestions by Paul of 
Venice and Gaietanus de Athenis, Vernia — who has just discussed and rejected 
the possibility of ‘sensible substance’ — responds to the second possibility, that 
of ‘natural body; and gives his conclusion: Aristotle's intention and also that of 
Averroés was that the ‘moving body’ (corpus mobile) is the subject of the nat- 
ural science; and this conclusion was partially accepted by Avicenna, Albert 
the Great and Giles of Rome.?" But, as is apparent by now, determining what 
exactly qualifies as 'being a subject' is a complex issue and thus, for instance, 
Giovanni Canonico and Antonio Andrea added six conditions, while Paul of 
Venice was satisfied with four.38 Vernia himself offers eight conditions,?? which 
are his original contribution to the issue. 

His defense of ‘mobility’ as the formal principle and essential feature of nat- 
ural science (and of 'nature' as such), against the objections of Giles of Rome, 
Gaietanus de Athenis, Antonio Andrea and John Duns Scotus, is followed by 
a defense of the second component in what Vernia - who supports the view 
of Aristotle and Averroés on this issue — regarded as the subject of natural 


36  Ibid.:"Arguo igitur contra eos querendo ab eis quid intelligunt per naturale vel sensibile. 
Aut enim accipiunt naturale pro eo quod significat et tunc includit in se motum. Natura 
enim non imponitur rei absolute sed imponitur rei ut est principium motus et ita est 
nomen respectivum et non absolutum. Significat enim subiectum ut est principium 
motus sicut hoc nomen 'anima' imponitur substantie secundum quod regit corpora 
et refertur ad illa, ut vult Avicenna, 6 naturalium, capitulo primo ..." This goes back to 
Aristotle's description of qct; at Physics B, 1, 192b20—23. 

37  lbid.:"Quantum ad secundum dico intentionem Aristotelis et sui commentatoris Averrois 
Cordubensis fuisse quod corpus mobile est subiectum in scientia naturali quibus in parte 
consentit Avicenna ... Albertus Magnus etiam et Egidius Romanus in expositione libri 
phisicorum Aristoteli eis in parte consentiunt." 

38 Ibid., pp. 5-6: “Et propter istam rationem sequentes ipsum Ioannes Canonicus et 
Antonius Andreas addiderunt alias conditiones dicentes sex conditiones esse requisitas 
ad subiectum: prima est quod habeat conceptum quidditativum; secunda non inclusum 
in aliquo priori ad illam scientiam pertinentem; tertia primo notum; quarta secundum 
rationem eius formalem propriam et absoluta; quinta virtualiter primo continentem 
omnes unitates illius habitus; sexta adequatum illi scientie in qua est subiectum. Paulus 
vero Heremita in primo de generatione dixit quatuor contitiones sufficere ...” This is 
followed by Vernia's critical assessment of these conditions. 

39 lbid. p. 6: "Dico ergo quod conditiones requisite ad subiectum sunt octo.” These condi- 
tions are discussed in de Bellis, Nicoletto Vernia, pp. 27-28. This is a subject for further 
research. 
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science: ‘body’ and perceptible materiality.*? Special attention and genuine 
appreciation are shown by Vernia towards Scotus's criticism of, and challenge 
to, the view which he defends (arguing instead for 'separate beings'), where 
he uses the verb scotizare, to refer to those who philosophize in the manner 
of Scotus.^! 

Vernia opens the second Question, which he calls a dubium, by putting for- 
ward three main sources which will form the philosophical scope or range that 
he is about to consider with regard to this issue: Plato, who bizarrely is treated 
here as the ‘head of the Stoic school’ (Stoicorum princeps); Aristotle — the head 
of the Peripatetic school, whose view on this subject he is going to consider 
according to his Greek and Arabic commentators; and, finally, the Latin com- 
mentary tradition, after which the truth of the Christian faith will be revealed.*? 
While Averroés is singled out among the Peripatetics, Vernia also specifically 


40 Ibid., pp. 6-8; see e.g., p. 7: "Non est igitur naturalis consideratio absque motu et quicquid 
considerat quidditative habitudinem habet ad motum; motus ergo vel mobilitas est cum 
eius propria ratio qua in considerando ab aliis distinguitur"; p. 8: “Et hoc est quod voluit 
Aristoteles et Commentator in textu et commentis super adductis quod naturalis diffinit 
per materiam sensibilem, id est per illud quod habet habitudinem ad motum; omne enim 
tale est fundamentaliter mobile etc." 

41 lbid. p. 7: "Unde non possum non admirari de Doctore Subtili quod opinetur Commen- 
tatorem intelligere tale genus entium separatorum esse subiectum attributionis"; p. 8: ^Et 
ex hoc solvitur ratio tertia Scotizantium dicendo quod mobilitas non demonstratur de 
corpore quamvis sit per se nota de eo." 

42 Veria, Utrum anima intellectiva humano corpore unita, f. 156r: "Pro cuius dubii deci- 
sione tria facere institui: primo ad divini illius Platonis, Stoicorum principis opinionem 
me convertam; secundo quid ille Peripateticorum princeps — Aristoteles - secundum 
famosiores eius expositores et Graecos et Arabes senserit; tertio Latinorum expositorum 
sententia et fidei christianae veritas dilucidabitur" This passage is cited and discussed in 
de Bellis, Nicoletto Vernia, pp. 29-30. Regarding Plato as the ‘prince of the Stoics’ seems 
completely against Augustine's report of Antiochus in Contra Academicos 3, 18: “... nescio 
quid inferens mali de Stoicorum cineribus, quod Platonis adyta violaret" One possible 
place where the Stoics are regarded as descended (with some limitations) from Plato's old 
academy is ‘Varro’s’ long speech in Cicero's Academicus primus 15-42, where the Stoics 
are taken to be a continuation — with many 'corrections' — of the Old Academy. Varro 
represents the views of Antiochus, and in his reply 'Cicero' of the dialogue says in 43: 
"verum esse autem arbitror, ut Antiocho, nostro familiari, placebat, correctionem veteris 
Academiae magis quam aliquam novam disciplinam putandam.” Cicero is probably too 
nice to Varro here, but neither of them, in any case, goes as far as saying that Plato was 
the leader, father, founder, or the like, of the Stoics. In a long history of the schools which 
call themselves Socratic, De oratore 111, 6off, Cicero includes the Stoics — but among the 
Socratic, not the Platonic, schools. His source here is most probably also Antiochus, but 
perhaps a work different from the source of ‘Varro’s’ speech. I would like to thank John 
Glucker for his valuable comments on this issue. 
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mentions two of the ‘most celebrated doctors’ (clarissimi doctores): Matheus 
Aquilanus (Matteo dell' Aquila) and Joannes de Laurentii.^? 

Vernia's rationale is obvious: he cannot accept the dominant view (institu- 
tus ordo), according to which the intellective soul is regarded as the substan- 
tial form of the human body, both because of ill health (adversa valitudo), 
from which he has suffered since his dedicatee's departure from Padua, and 
because he has been occupied in reading many texts.^^ It is very clear that at 
this stage in Vernia's career he regarded the views of Averroés most highly; he 
praises the Commentator as the only thinker who has managed to sort out 
all the difficulties concerning the intellective soul by maintaining that there 
is one eternal soul which must be common to all mankind and yet separated 
from the human body.^5 But separating the intellective soul from the human 
body means challenging the perception of the human being as a composite of 
body and soul, not to mention the fundamental notion of man as a rational 
creature — a notion which is ascribed here to the 'entire school of the Platonists' 
(tota scola Platonicorum). Both human rationality and happiness are at stake. 
Vernia mentions in this discussion John of Jandun's response to Scotus's criti- 
cism of Averroés’s doctrine.^6 

Assuming one common intellect necessitates, for instance, an explanation 
of why it is possible to have disagreements, controversies and debates among 
different people. This leads to an account of the nature of unity (unitas) and 


43 lbid. 

44 Ibid.: “Verum institutum ordinem observare nequeo, tam propter adversam valitudinem 
qua post tuum hinc digressum laboravi, tam multarum lectionum occupatione." 

45 Ibid.: "Opinio igitur Averoys qui gloriatur quod ipse solus satisfecit omnibus dubiis in 
ista materia, quod anima intellectiva est simpliciter eterna et una numero in omnibus 
hominibus, non potens esse nisi in humano corpore licet a quolibet tali sit separatis." This 
statement is preceded by a sharp attack on Alexander and his view, which, according to 
Vernia, who follows Averroés, is very far from Aristotle's intention, that the intellective 
soul is the substantial form of the human body multiplied according to the multiplication 
of bodies. A good account of this important philosophical question in ancient and mainly 
medieval and Renaissance contexts, focusing on Padua and Pico, can be found in Nardi, 
'La mistica Averroistica e Pico della Mirandola, in Saggi sullAristotelismo Padovano, 
pp. 127-146. Two important works in the background of the discussion of this issue 
are Albert the Great's Libellus de unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, in Opera omnia 
(Cologne edition), vol. 17.1, ed. Alfonsus Hufnagel (Münster: Aschendorff 1975), pp. 1-30, 
and Thomas Aquainas's De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, in Opera omnia (Leonine 
edition), vol. 43, ed. H.F. Dondaine (Rome, 1976), pp. 243-314. And see also the elegant 
account in Thomas Aquainas's Sentencia libri De anima, in Opera omnia (Leonine edi- 
tion), vol. 45.1, ed. Bernardo C. Bazán (Rome-Paris, 1984), q. 3 (entitled: Utrum intellectus 
possibilis, sive anima intellectiva, sit una in omnibus), pp. 22-30. 

46 Ibid. 
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contrary relations, where Vernia refers to some arguments of John of Jandun. 
But all these difficult matters (difficilia), Vernia contends, will be discussed 
in light of arguments by ‘the most celebrated doctors’, referring to Giles of 
Rome and his account of corporeal movement, followed by John of Jandun’s 
account of final and non-final movement, velocity and resistance, including a 
discussion of ‘positive resistance’ (resistentia positiva), which affects only the 
heavenly bodies and is very different from ‘privative resistance’ (resistentia 
privativa).*” Determining the relationship between a non-corporeal infinite 
unity and finite bodies in terms of time and movement (which we should 
bear in mind, is a physical quality of the soul) is the conceptual context here; 
and it is quite difficult not to involve God in the discussion. So, for instance, 
one line of argumentation used by Vernia is that although there is no end to 
God's power, He is unable to move the heavens with infinite velocity, since the 
heavens are incapable of infinite velocity.^? Vernia points out that, according 
to Aristotle, the movement of the celestial orbs is natural; but, according to 
the theologians, in order for anything to move freely and contingently, God's 
grace is needed. By assuming contingent movement, we lose any element of 
necessity, not only of movement but also of existence itself, and this is clearly 
contrary to Aristotelian Physics.*? It is clear that Vernia has no hesitation in 
discussing the incompatibility between Aristotelian natural philosophy and 
theological doctrines. 

The joining (copulatio) of agent and possible intellect is discussed next,5° 
which also necessitates an account of the relationship between the intellectual 
soul and the body! The point here is that the human intellect does not really 


47 Ibid., ff. 156v-157-1r. 

48 Ibid., f. 157r: “Et praepositi dicunt isti quod etsi Deus sit possibile infinitus quantum est 
ex se, non tamen potest cellum movere velocitate infinita, quia cellum talis velocitatis 
non est capax." 

49 lbid. “Ex hiis argui juxtim quod patet Aristotelem (credidisse quod) intelligentie 
moventes orbis mere naturaliter movent. Nam pro aliqua libere et contingenter move- 
rent ut est gratia Deus secundum theologos. Contra nam si contingenter moveret, posset 
ergo non movere ponatur; ergo in esse et sunt sequeretur destructio universi quod mere 
impossibile est secundum Aristotelem." 

50 Ibid., ff. 157—-1r-157-1v. For the philosophical context of these and related concepts, and 
the complex theoretical considerations which led Thomas Aquinas, for instance, to 
regard the human soul as “a subsistent substantial form, a form of matter but not a mate- 
rial form", far beyond the Aristotelian framework, see B. Carlos Bazán, 'The Human Soul: 
Form and Substance? Thomas Aquinas’ Critique of Eclectic Aristotelianism, in Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age 64 (1997), pp. 95-126. The citation above can 
be found on p. 117. 

51 Ibid., f. 157-1: “Nam secundum omnes ipsa [anima intellectiva] non unitur corpori nisi ut 
in eo perficiatur tam in intellectione a corpore non dependent ..." 
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need the human body. In fact, any eternal substance has a unique operation in 
the natural order which does not require a body.5? Vernia clarifies, for instance, 
Averroés’s position that the agent intellect is united with the possible intellect 
only at the end of days (in postremo). He claims that this issue was understood 
only by very few (a paucissimis).5 The last remark both anticipates Vernia's 
explicit criticism later in this text of the views of the Latin commentators 
on Aristotle — Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus - on 
the intellective soul, and also brings him close to Elijah Delmedigo’s critical 
approach to the same Latin tradition and the way it interpreted Aristotle 
and especially Averroés. This is yet another example of Vernia's independ- 
ent mind and of the dynamic nature and versatility of scholastic discourse 
in the Renaissance. Indeed, explicit criticisms of previous attempts at deal- 
ing with difficulties concerning the intellective soul can be found throughout 
Vernia's Question.5^ 

It is clear to Vernia that assuming the eternal activity of the possible intel- 
lect entails challenging its relationship to the body, as well as any notion of 
its union with the agent intellect.5> All these issues were related to happiness 
( felicitas) and whether it depends more on the possible or the agent intellect.56 
At this point Vernia starts his critical assessment of the notion of the intellec- 
tive soul as the substantial form of human bodies.?? This leads to the standard 
problem of individuation: what is it about a soul that makes it this specific 
soul? What are its individual qualities (proprietates individuales)? Next, he 
attempts to determine the relationship between 'place' (locus) and 'body' (cor- 
pus). He then considers ‘a place without a body’ (locus sine corpore),58 and the 
difference between 'creation' (creatio), 'creative nature' (natura creativa) and 
‘nature’ as such, categorically distinguishing ‘creation’ and ‘nature’ and con- 
cluding that the whole notion of creation is rejected by Aristotle, which he 


52 Ibid., f. 157-1v: “... igitur intellectus humanus non indiget corpore humano ...”; f. 157-21: 
“Omnis substantia eterna propriam habens operationem naturali ordine non indiget 
corpore.” 

53 lbid. f. 157-21: “Et hoc est quod voluit Averoys in textu commentatoris 36, 3, de anima, 
cum dixit quod intellectus agens non unitur possibili nisi in postremo. Et est a paucissi- 
mis intellectum." 

54 lbid. f.157—2v: “Ex quibus sequitur Joannem Gandavum malle dixisse ...” 

55 lbid. f157-2x. 

56 Ibid. f.157-2v. 

57  lbid.,ff. 157-2v-1581; see, for instance, f. 157-2v: “Nunc vero tempus est ut ad rationem 
premissam me convertam, declaramo quisnam Averoys est, quod Aristotelis, nam si 
Aristotele vellet ut plures volunt, ut Albertus et alii, quod anima intellectiva esset forma 
substantialis dans esse etc ...” 

58 Ibid. f.158r. 
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supports with references to Averroés and his criticism of Avicenna and to the 
‘moderns’ (moderni). Here we also find Vernia's criticism of Scotus's principle 
of individuation in souls (haecceitudo).9? 

Vernia aims at a solution which will include God as the creator of bodies 
infused with intellective souls and also, prior to that, of a unique individual 
soul. These intellective souls are all united through one separated possible 
intellect, and they are preceded in their entire existence by the individual soul. 
Because intellective souls are numerically separated from the possible intel- 
lect, this means, according to Vernia, that their relationship to bodies is not 
perfect. Thus, while intellective separated souls are in themselves perfect, they 
are not responsible for our unity — in other words, that we are a composite of 
body and soul.®° Consequently, intellective souls cannot be regarded as sub- 
stantial forms of human bodies. 

According to Vernia, who refers here to Book 12 of the Metaphysics, that God 
is the first cause on which the entire order of the universe depends does not 
mean that particular or specific things (propria) have no effect; and through 
our intellective soul we can understand those particularities or specificities.9! 
But can we understand also the quiddity (quiditas) of our soul? Vernia main- 
tains that the answer is no, according to Aristotle, but yes, according to Thomas, 
while arguing, however, that we do understand the particular or specific opera- 
tion (propria operatio) of the intellective soul.62 

Interestingly, there is a reference to Augustine's De civitate Dei in the midst 
of Vernia's account of the intellective soul;$? it crops up in a discussion of the 
human intellectual weakness (infirmitas) which prevents us from understand- 
ing God - yet further evidence for the dynamics between natural philosophy, 
metaphysics and theology and the lack of any sharp divisions between these 
disciplines. A reference to the Calculator (Richard Swineshead) and to his crit- 
icism of William Heytesbury appears at the very end of Vernia's dubium, in the 


59  lbid.,f.158v. 

60 Ibid. f. 159r: “Et pono quod Deus creat duas animas intellectivas ipsas corporibus infun- 
dendo, tunc certum est quod prius pro eodem puncto temporis pre quo creantur cor- 
poribus infundantur. Prius tamen non sunt quam quibus uniuntur, tamenque uniones 
ille secundum naturam intellectus possibilis separari ab illis, igitur secundum totum esse 
eorum presupponuntur illis que sunt eisdem(?) separatae erunt numero disiunctae, tum 
quia ille nihili armonia unitantur istis corporibus. Igitir prius sunt in se perfecte quam 
uniuntur nobis.” (This is my somewhat hesitant decipherment of the passage. The hand- 
writing of this manuscript is far from easy to read. A proper critical edition of this text is 
badly needed). These arguments are followed by an explicit criticism of Thomas's view. 

61  Ibid.,f.159v. 

62 Ibid. 

63  Ibid.,f.160r. 
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context of discussing 'proportion' and 'velocity'6^ sums up the richness of this 
account of the intellective soul. Vernia's intention throughout the question is 
very clear: to defend what he considers to be Aristotle's true intention regard- 
ing the intellective soul and to demonstrate, contrary to Realist and Nominalist 
views, ‘ancients’ and ‘moderns’ alike, Albert the Great or Thomas Aquinas, 
John Duns Scotus or Richard Swineshead, that, according to both Aristotle and 
Averroés, the intellective soul is not the substantial form of the human body.95 

While it is very likely that Vernia's lectures on Aristotelian natural philos- 
ophy were known to Pico, it is certain that he met the Jewish philosopher 
Elijah Delmedigo (c.1455-1492/3) in Padua and studied with him (probably in 
a private setting which was informally attached to the University of Padua), 
gaining access to his version of Averroism. Delmedigo read Averroés's works 
mainly in Hebrew translations (although he also refers to the Arabic versions), 
and he was convinced that the Latins, that is, the scholastic philosophers 
who read Averroés in Latin translations, misunderstood and misrepresented 
the Commentator on the most significant issues of his philosophy and on his 
interpretations of Aristotle.996 This view must be considered in the context of 


64 Ibid. 

65 Ibid. f.160r-v: "Quod mirum ista conclusio sit falsa manifeste patet. Et sequitur ex opin- 
ione omnium ad mentem Aristotelis animam intellectivam non esse formam; igitur illud 
est falsum." 

66 X Elijah Delmedigo, Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno, in John of Jandun, Super octo libros 
Aristotelis de physico auditu subtilissimae quaestiones (Frankfurt, 1969), ff. 142r-143v. 
Delmedigo, in a short opening section, explains the background to his Question: dis- 
cussions on ‘being’, ‘essence’ and ‘the one’ he had with Pico during the time they spent 
together in Perugia (probably in the second half of 1486 and just before Pico moved on to 
Rome to present his goo theses), and the need to clarify further the position of Averroés 
on these matters. This further clarification is needed, according to Delmedigo, since 
although these matters are clear, they were understood differently from the intentions of 
both Averroés and Avicenna, which for Delmedigo represent the truth; see ibid., f. 142r: 
"Et hoc manifestum est, sed dixi haec quia quidam dicunt aliter contra intentionem 
Commentatoris et Avicennae hic et contra veritatem notam." For another attack on the 
reception of Averroés in the Latin West see f. 143v: "Illa autem quae dicunt quidam Latini 
contra Commentatorem in istis nihil sunt, et omnia faciliter franguntur intelligentibus 
distinctiones horum nominum bene, et ea quae insunt unicuique significationibus 
istorum." For a reference to the Arabic text see ibid.: “... in Arabica enim non ita manifes- 
tum est ...” The most comprehensive recent account of Delmedigo is Giovanni Licata, La 
via della ragione. Elia del Medigo e l'averroismo di Spinoza (Macerata, 2013); for documents 
on and discussion of Delmedigo and Pico in Padua see especially pp. 53-67. For a recent 
attempt to show that Delmedigo's texts were used by Pico as sources in his 9oo Theses for 
the theses on Averroés, Avicenna, Alfarabi and Avempace, see Simone Fellina, 'Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola e l'insegnamento averroistico de Elia del Medigo: note su alcune 
fonti delle Conclusiones nongentae (1486), in Schifanoia 52—53 (2017), pp. 17-144. And see 
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the Hebrew Averroist tradition, which was significantly different from Latin 
Averroism. As pointed out most recently by Giovanni Licata, since the thir- 
teenth century, thanks to the large number of translations from Arabic to 
Hebrew of the works of Averroés, Jewish intellectual circles enjoyed a supe- 
rior understanding of the Commentator, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
in comparison to the Latin tradition. This superiority and the importance of 
Averroés among Jewish philosophers was sealed, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by the authoritative injunction of Maimonides, in a letter to Ibn Tibbon 
concerning the Hebrew translation of The Guide of the Perplexed, that the 
works of Aristotle should not be read without the commentaries of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Themistius and Averroés. In many respects this tradition of 
Hebrew Averroism reached its culmination in two monumental editions of the 
Opera omnia of Aristotle and Averroés: the Giunti edition, published in Venice 
in 1550-1552, and Comin da Trino's edition, published in 1560.97 

It is clear that Delmedigo was not a blind, uncritical or unoriginal follower 
of Averroés. In a letter he wrote to Pico around 1485/6, which has recently been 
discussed and published twice,®* Delmedigo sharply criticized Averroés for 
arguing that Aristotle was unaware of the role of the nerves in the sense of 
touch. 

Let us now consider two Questions concerning the unity of the intellect that 
were commissioned by Pico from Delmedigo and written in 1481-1482. The 
Latin version of these Quaestiones de unitate intellectus has not reached us and 
what we have today is only Delmedigo’s Hebrew translation of the Questions, 
preserved in two manuscripts which deserve a critical edition and further 


also Mahoney, ‘G. Pico della Mirandola and E. del Medigo, N. Vernia and A. Nifo’. For more 
information regarding Delmedigo, it is still worth consulting Jacob Joshua Ross's intro- 
duction and notes to his critical edition of Behinat Hadat: Sefer Behinat Hadat of Elijah 
Del-Medigo. A critical edition with introduction, notes and commentary (Tel-Aviv, 1984). 

67 Licata, La via della ragione, pp. 12-13, 63-66. 

68 See Franco Bacchelli, ‘Due note Pichiane’, in Schifanoia 46—47 (2014), pp. 31-38; this let- 
ter is discussed and published on pp. 31-35. See, e.g. p. 35: "Quomodo ergo nesciverit 
Aristoteles in illis libris naturam nervorum, dicat mihi, queso, Averrois? Si post, cum com- 
posuit libros de anima, scivit Aristoteles naturas nervorum et cognovit ipsum esse opor- 
tunum in sensu tactus, cur hoc unquam non expressit, si semper, cum de sensorio seu 
organo tactus loquitur, ait ‘aliquid intus’ et similiter in libro de historiis dixit ‘aliquid intus’ 
nomine non vocans. Non enim nervus nomine vacat." On the same letter by Delmedigo to 
Pico, with another publication of it, see Giovanni Licata, 'An Unpublished Letter of Elijah 
Del Medigo to Giovanni Pico Della Mirandola: De nervis et sensu tactus, in Rinascimento 
LIV (2014), pp. 175-183; Licata's observation that “Del Medigo’s statements on the chronol- 
ogy of Aristotelian works are on the whole sound; and they show that, even though he was 
an enthusiastic follower of Averroes, he was not a blind devotee" (p. 180), is particularly 
important for my argument. 
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research.9? The purpose of this present discussion is merely to try and recon- 
struct Pico's philosophical interests during the time he spent in Padua. 

After admitting that these issues are extremely difficult, and that he is dis- 
cussing them because of an explicit request by Pico (yan avnn awn nvpa5 
RITNA ws: unv ROVN), Delmedigo presents the subject of the first 
Question (WT): whether the material human intellect is one in number for 
all human beings, or whether it exists in a multiple number, according to the 
number of human beings, so that each of us has his own unique intellect."! 
Delmedigo is obviously familiar with the scholastic manner of discussing 
a question, and he begins - following Averroés — with a series of sed contra 
arguments," raising problems and difficulties which will arise if we assume 
one common material or possible intellect for all human beings (and also 
expressing appreciation for this dialectical method of investigating the truth). 
These are, of course, standard arguments, and some of them are also found in 
Vernia's dubium, for example, the problem of reward and punishment and the 


69 These Questions are found in Paris, BNF, ms. ebr. 968, ff. 79r-177r; Milan, Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, X 128 sup. ff. 11-68r (a third manuscript, which derives from the Milanese 
manuscript, is found in Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College, Acc. 140). The Latin title, 
Quaestiones de unitate intellectus, is used by Delmedigo himself in his Adnotationes, in John 
of Jandun, Super octo libros Aristotelis, f. 161r: “Reliquae autem rationes philosophorum 
contra ista dicta sunt dictae per me in quaestionibus meis de unitate intellectus et primo 
motore.” I have consulted a photocopy of the Paris manuscript, along with a preliminary 
transcription based on the Ambrosian manuscript, with corrections from the Paris man- 
uscript, prepared by Michael Engel, who has generously allowed me to use this material. 
The references below are to the Paris manuscript. On these two Questions by Delmedigo 
see Kalman P. Bland, ‘Elijah Del Medigo, Unicity of Intellect, and Immortality of Soul’, in 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Reseach, vol. 61 (1995), pp. 1-22; Licata, La 
via della ragione, pp. 87-90; Michael Engel, Elijah Del Medigo and Paduan Aristotelianism. 
Investigating the Human Intellect (London, 2017), especially pp. 11-66. Licata and Engel 
are preparing a critical edition of these Questions. 

70  Delmedigo, Quaestiones de unitate intellectus, f. 79x. 

71 Ibid. f. 79v: 522 WADA TNX NIN IRIPA WINT down DR nr NIA wR vna 
^5 1nvn Tnx 55v NRA TN 525v Ty OWINA 35022 T1500 nam DN ON DWNT 

72 Ibid: nw Mamon npsyonn mnowmann MYYN NPY ... TU? TAX WAX UND" 
iyn NAM nbwn onn o"min DAARAAN ONIX "T UN Cn») ARAN NT 
*.. 3mon "TTD TL 522 NI WR maqyun MIND IN DION... NANT AD TAXA 
As pointed out by Bland, Delmedigo presents eight objections and four affirmations 
concerning the unicity of the intellect before discussing his final resolutions. See Bland, 
‘Elijah Del Medigo’, p. 5. For the reference to the Hebrew medieval translation of Averroés’ 
Long Commentary on the Posterior Analytics (by Kalonymus ben Kalonymus) see Engel, 
Elijah Del Medigo and Paduan Aristotelianism, p. 19, and for the overall structure of the 
first Question see p. 35. 
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salvation of the individual soul, or the issue concerning the pre-eminence of 
man in nature and human rationality.” 

The main body of the Question begins on f. 81r-v, where Delmedigo prom- 
ises that, after presenting the views of philosophers, he will focus on that of 
Averroés, refute other positions and respond to the problems raised in the 
first part. Delmedigo discusses, for instance, the philosophical problem of 
individuation in souls and the theological issues of the resurrection of the 
composite human being,"^ and the complexities of creation ex nihilo.” He 
concentrates here on the concept of ‘privation’ (1797), Aristotelian otépyats 
and its implications. 

Some traditional metaphysical issues are dealt with by Delmedigo in order 
to clarify Averroés's position: the relationship between general and particular 
knowledge, and between potential and actual knowledge, aimed at explain- 
ing the relationship between the single agent intellect and the possible com- 
mon intellect. Given that these two intellects have very different natures, 
one is corruptible and the other eternal, the way they are related required 
an explanation.” According to Delmedigo, the point at which both intellects 
'come together, or function in a similar way, is when they perceive the order 
of reality and put things in their proper hierarchical position (18 53Un nn "5 
onrrrm m5 wo MWIN an» 737 ww 53vnn). Delmedigo may be refer- 
ring here to Aristotelian té&t¢ and 0£cic.7? But at the same time it is crucial for 
him to emphasize that divine knowledge and human knowledge have nothing 
in common except the name ‘knowledge’ (9%) nanv» snyyr Dy mins YTA 
pwn qna uny"rn), since God's knowledge is the cause of everything, and the 
existence of everything is the cause of our knowledge (X¥AIN n30 Nn inpvrv 
unyprr5 nao g&n1m).78 

As in the conclusion of Vernia's dubium, Delmedigo, too, is critical of scho- 
lastic philosophers who held the view that the intellective soul is the form of 
human beings. How can an immaterial form which is undivided be part of the 


73  Tbid., ff. 79v-8ov. 

74 lbid. f. 83r-v. 

75 ~~ Ibid., ff. 85r-87v. 

76 ~— Ibid, ff. 92v-93v. 

77 But see a similar, though not identical, formulation in the Hebrew medieval translation 
of Averroés's Tahafut al-Tahafut (by Kalonymus ben David ben Todros) in Engel, Elijah Del 
Medigo and Paduan Aristotelianism, p. 19. 

78 | Delmedigo, Quaestiones de unitate intellectus, f. 94r. The difference between human and 
divine knowledge is again emphasized on f. 95r: MATN XD 5&n ny"rv INRI 33 
s myom nziann jn oor RY mond nna ayn wp w m anys The more gen- 
eral context of this line of argumentation is establishing a causal relation between God 
and the world. On this see Engel, Elijah Del Medigo and Paduan Aristotelianism, pp. 46-47. 
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human composite and play a role in material quantity? Only Averroés's view 
of a separated form which is undivided and is not subjected to matter through 
quantity (... nn3n mynsa jana ANW 83) nponnn ^n53 sen AWE nmn) can 
resolve this issue, claims Delmedigo, who warns Pico of the considerable 
difference between Averroés and some of the Christian philosophers who 
attempted to interpret his thought."? 

So how exactly is the relationship between form and matter to be explained 
according to Aristotle and Averroés? Once again Delmedigo asks Pico to pay 
close attention. It is through actions or activities or functions of concrete forms, 
that is the manifestation of forms in reality, that the separated and moving 
forms effect reality, because in this they resemble individual activity, claims 
Delmedigo. This point becomes somewhat clearer later in the text where 
Delmedigo refers to Averroés's distinction between ‘form as for itself’ (rmn 
waw nnn menw), what we would regard as an essential form, which is 
one, universal and eternal, and ‘form joined with matter’ (navya 7n imn 
nnn 5x), which, as part of a composite, accidentally takes part in generation 
and corruption.9? We find here another criticism of Plato: because, accord- 
ing to Delmedigo, he did not discuss this ‘bridge’ of resemblance in activity 
between universal forms and individuals, Plato's universal forms cannot effect 
reality. Delmedigo, on the other hand, identifies an essential stage, which he 
calls ‘concrete’ or realized’ (*353), when a specific form acts on specific mat- 
ter, an activity which is preparing matter to receive the form.®! Following 
Averroés, Delmedigo regards form as the end or purpose of change in matter 
(... TANT "uv man sn AAW ans ... TW 12 01n8).8? This led him to reject 
the possibility of the existence of matter without form, which is implied if we 
assume the creation of form first, and only then its infusion into a human body. 
Delmedigo refers here to John of Jandun's arguments against this view.5? 


79  lbid.,ff. 98v-99r. Later in the text Delmedigo refers to the famous critique by Aristotle 
of Plato; see f. 100v: nobsNb nip WOK nim amm mnn AaTAN main mm PRY 
«ot Ways 

80 Ibid., ff. 106v-107r. 

81 Ibid. f£ 102r V^ myunm NÒTAN nmn o2 m TWI 13 Nod] ^3 yTnv "is DIR” 
"o32n dyad aT nxt nn ipea nmn TOR nins .nmava DYLANI nna sn an? 
MAX WRI NINA npun) Tnvn DWI mpnaa onn nr yun nva ns nn 93 
'5 mba mma umva PVD ano TLI nta ^2 YLAR DW nba osa 5snv TON 
n53p5 ànnn p» ws mmn mpi ar yam mina 553 yv xd 0325 ANT Nd WRI 
I2 DX Onan ^22 WANA po^ WR Sin AWIN mias! nna mmn Spa IWR xin ANA 
“nana ayn 5ym ^nvan 5yian 

82  Ibid.,f.102v. 

83 Ibid. The context here is Delmedigo's arguments against those whom he calls ‘Latin 
commentators’ (nin WAN) and ‘theologians’ (mra ITN), by which he means 
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Coming back to the vital issue of the relationship between, or unity of, the 
two intellects, Delmedigo maintains that, according to Themistius and those 
who follow him, ‘the imaginary forms’ (nviriyra. nvmn), that is, images cre- 
ated by our imagination, are responsible for this unity. These kind of forms 
create an essential resemblance which is the basis of the unification of the 
agent and the possible intellect in us.9* For Delmedigo, Themistius represents 
a middle ground between Plato and Aristotle on this issue; but his view was 
different from those of Aristotle and Averroés, who both placed generated and 
corruptible knowledge in our material or possible intellect and also held that 
the unification between the two intellects was real rather than ‘imaginary’.®> 
Delmedigo's critical method is essentially scholastic, with the important addi- 
tion of his Hebrew sources and his encouragement of Pico to consider the dif- 
ferences between thinkers, not only Plato and Aristotle, but also the ancient 
Greek commentators and Averroés. Moreover, in the course of his dialectical 
discussion, Delmedigo constantly introduces nuances and insights from differ- 
ent texts of Averroés. 

Delmedigo, following Averroés, takes a very clear epistemological stance: 
knowledge is the result of causality; that is, knowing the causes, and causal- 
ity is the result of sense perception. This in the only way of getting to know 
reality.96 There is no other source of knowledge except experience. But what 
is experience? And how is it transformed into general or universal knowledge? 
Delmedigo explains that sense data which remain in the soul after sensation 
are called ‘keeping’ (7rvi3v), and the repetition and memory of sensation is 
what we call experience (7703 89>” &in nvarm vxnn 555 Amd AYN Span an). 
Thus, many 'keepings' form one experience, and from this we reach general 
knowledge, which is a general proposition regarding individuals in a species 
resulting from experience. And all this is the starting point of theoretical 


mainly Thomas Aquinas and the Paduan Thomists. On this see Engel, Elijah Del Medigo 
and Paduan Aristotelianism, pp. 36—52. 

84 Ibid. f. 103v; 52595. msi NDI DNI Nya ui VN mbawinnw Tapa nins 
Sown arcs ànsi ni bya aps n23 ope wa oxy: nnvnb amd nn aaa 
SHRI 53vnm byian amd nm DY gin wer 53vnn adn Nin 12 WR 
SWP RDTM aNbDTDhD Dp NXD' WRK ^52 DN ^2 TANI WRI "ns. pam RY DDNW 
SWR DIWA unN parv mbyis nn DNI qjn Wwe PPAT mmn nyx*nsa uns 
Sapnd nam mnb nm sin nnn NRT’ wa impatw and RIYAN n is dpi. 
nmm Aw IARI 332 WR nvirma nma mpynsa ua impan Aa am nmn 5yii 
ayn 5yiam Sapam byan nm25 72 ox vm byad adiyad nn tai n53p5 nn twa 
“TNR 327 WYN IN And see also the discussion of ‘imaginary forms’ on ff. 109r-n1ov. 

85 Ibid., f. 104V. 

86 Ibid. £105: TAY? Nb DWT gov amd nm msn 5y pan TORI Toy ROW I” 
“aye am yy RDI aon 5p 
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investigations: once our soul notices a repetition in the sense data of a cer- 
tain matter, which up to that point was partial or specific knowledge only, this 
knowledge becomes general or universal. We thus move from sensation to uni- 
versal knowledge through this process of investigation, which takes place in 
the soul and can establish universal knowledge.?? 

Obviously, this process is more complicated and involves other impor- 
tant stages such as abstraction. And so Delmedigo, always closely following 
Averroés, points out that the material intellect and its contents are essentially 
different and completely separated from matter. The process of intellection 
transforms things in reality into forms of things, which are abstracted from 
matter and are perceived by the intellect.58 But intellection involves yet 
another aspect in which the intellect perceives itself. Delmedigo advises Pico 
to pay attention to Averroés at this crucial juncture, so that he will under- 
stand intellection better than John of Jandun. He draws an interesting analogy 
between the intellect and the intellectual forms (mbawinn) on the one hand, 
and form and matter in the composite, on the other. According to Delmedigo, 
the material intellect perceives itself accidentally through its union with the 
intellectual forms, which is a more perfect union than that between matter 
and form in the composite,*? where, as we have seen earlier, form is accidently 
united with matter. 

He draws another interesting analogy between the relationship of our intel- 
lectto the intellectual forms, on the one hand, and the senses to what is sensed, 
on the other. This occurs in the context of presenting and explaining Averroés's 
triple division of the human intellect in his Long Commentary on Aristotle's De 
anima, 11I, 5: the material part, which receives the intellectual forms, and the 
active part, which activates the intellectual forms, both of which are eternal; 
and the theoretical or speculative intellect ("ipn Sawn), which is partly gen- 
erated and corruptible and partly not.9? This is followed by a clarification of 


87  Ibid., ff. 105r-106r. Much of this repeats, occasionally using different terms, Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, A, 1, 980b28ff. 

88 Ibid. £. u6r: DOWN UN? DNATA ns DR 37 PR 053900 mb nm Dawa” 
^... 31 WR mmm ANA nio»uinn PWA in DIWA WRI INNTIN And see the dis- 
cussion on ff. n5r-7r. 

89 Ibid., f. 7r: ATIN NY nan wan "DN 30 nm TU 13 "nsn pan nr pan oxy” 
mbdowinn nbN ny 1nNnn NIN ^3 pna yy yv» 13 03 agora 52vnv yinv "nsn 
a nw WANA aman nns n And see also ff. 124r-126v. 

9o Ibid. f.120v. Fora discussion of this triple division see Bland, ‘Elijah Del Medigo’, pp. 11-12. 
As pointed out by Bland, Averroés's position here and that of Delmedigo who follows him, 
is an effort to reconcile the positions of Alexander and Themisius. 
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the fundamental Averroist doctrine that the material intellect is completely 
separated from matter and it is one for all mankind.?! 

Delmedigo was not unfamiliar with humanist methods and sensitivities, 
which brought him closer to Pico and doubtless made his explanations more 
appealing to the young prince. So, for instance, he speculates that the confu- 
sion found among philosophers between ‘intellection’ (23wn) and ‘intellect’ 
(»3v) might be the result of errors introduced by translators of texts (mon 
mi^npnn)? Pico would probably also have found Delmedigo's unequivocal 
criticism of Kabbalah most intriguing.?? The Question ends with Delmedigo's 
responses to the sed contra arguments in the opening section.9^ 

In his final remarks Delmedigo provides the reason for writing this Question, 
beyond the request by Pico. Firstly, he wanted to show the detractors of the 
Jewish people that a philosophical tradition exists in Jewish circles and that 
it has much in common with, and thus can contribute to, the gentile philo- 
sophical tradition; for this reason it was important for him to write in Latin. 
Delmedigo associates himself here with two earlier Jewish philosophers, 
Maimonides and Abraham Ibn Ezra. This is perhaps the first time that a Jewish 
philosopher explicitly referred to a Jewish philosophical tradition, with the aim 
of defending it and using it as a bridge between Jews and Christians. Secondly, 
he wanted to show the common ground and agreement which, according to 
him, exists between these philosophical matters (mnan) and the Jewish reli- 
gion, once the Law (nmn) and philosophy (nnan) are understood properly.® It 
is not difficult to see how these motives deeply affected Pico later in his career 


91 Tbid., f. 121r. 

92 Tbid., f. 132r. And see also the remark on f. 135v: IN? N NINRA npnynnv ANTI 
e mw 

93  lbid.,f.138v. 

94 lbid. ff. 146r-15or. 
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Part of this passage is translated into English and discussed in Bland, ‘Elijah Del 
Medigo’, pp. 20-21, and in Engel, Elijah Del Medigo and Paduan Aristotelianism, p. 14. 
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when he was setting forth his ambitious investigation of truth through his 
900 Theses. 

Delmedigo's second Question examines the relationship between the mate- 
rial intellect and separated substances.?6 To be precise, the question is whether 
the material intellect, while attached to human beings, interacts intellectually 
with separated substances, so that we, while contemplating them, in some way 
also become eternal.?" And, as in the first Question, the second one also begins 
with a set of sed contra arguments. Here, too, we find a strong attack on John of 
Jandun and his understanding of Averroés.?? 

While admitting that the process of intellection, on the one hand, and its 
material object, on the other, represent two very different realities, the first 
separated from matter and the second material, Delmedigo nevertheless 
argues that, by abstracting the material object, this difference is cancelled, and 
the two realities become united in our intellect.?? All this is true, of course, 
only with regard to empirical knowledge; but what about theoretical or specu- 
lative knowledge (nvimyn mbawinn), which is separated from matter and does 
not originate from experience and sense perception? This kind of knowledge 
originates from the material intellect, which is eternal and necessary and thus 
similar in its nature to theoretical knowledge, while empirical knowledge is 
merely possible and subject to generation and corruption, like the active or 
agent intellect. The active intellect's role is to serve as an efficient cause, to 
activate the material intellect and to function as its form, by which it connects 
us to knowledge separated from matter; but it is important for Delmedigo to 
emphasize that this active intellect is not and cannot be the origin of such 
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98  Ibid., f. 153r. The explicit critique of John of Jandun in this case is found only in the 
Ambrosiana manuscript, f. 5ov. For more critical accounts of John of Jandun in the Paris 
manuscript see, e.g., f. 153v. A methodological remark regarding the rationale behind the 
use of the dialectic of sed contra arguments is found on f. 160r, where Delmedigo, in this 
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knowledge.!?? Moreover, the material intellect, considered in itself (ayy 7n) 
and not as united with our intellect (113 pat inva 7n 85), constantly pro- 
vides the active intellect with theoretical knowledge which serves as its form. 
Delmedigo claims that this is not, therefore, ‘new intellection' (awin n»3vn), 
while also, yet again, criticizing John of Jandun.!?! 

Delmedigo further clarifies Averroés's position regarding the relationship 
between the material intellect and both the material abstracted forms and 
theoretical knowledge. The material intellect intelligizes (»3v") the material 
abstracted forms, on the one hand, and the separated forms, in an eternal fash- 
ion, on the other. Thus, the object of both theoretical knowledge and the active 
intellect is provided by the First Mover or the other Movers through the mate- 
rial intellect.!9? 

In what way can we perceive separated substances which are the key to 
human eternity? Following Averroés, Delmedigo stresses once again the two 
aspects through which the material intellect should be considered: as it is in 
itself and as it is united with us.!°3 But for the perception of separated sub- 
stances, it is essential to consider the material intellect in all its aspects (522 
Dian). Only when it is considered both in itself as our form, on the one hand, 
and as it is united with us on the other, does it become the form of our intel- 
lections (Wwmbawind nw). It is then united with us while perceiving separated 
substances and, in this manner, we can be described as perceiving separated 
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substances.!04 Related to this issue is another assertion of Delmedigo, who 
directly addresses Pico and, according to which, Averroés, while discussing 
the material intellect, attributed it to the activity of the active intellect, thus 
regarding them both as really one (naN23 TNX nnvn5). The active intellect acti- 
vates the intellections as a form but receives them as the material intellect. 
This issue, he maintains, caused confusion among Christian philosophers.!05 

Approaching the end of the Question, Delmedigo refines some points. After 
discussing the role of the imaginary forms in uniting us with theoretical knowl- 
edge, he goes on to argue that it is the active intellect which is connected with 
theoretical knowledge and functions as their cause since both have the same 
subject: the material intellect. When we have theoretical knowledge in potency 
or as a possibility (n22), the active intellect is united with us in potency or asa 
possibility, and when we actually (5p52) have theoretical knowledge, then the 
active intellect will be united with us as our actual form. And this is a versatile 
mechanism which adapts itself in accordance with the state of our intellection 
or knowledge, that is, whether it is actual or in potency.!6 
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We have seen (n. 100 and context) how Delmedigo distinguishes between 
material and intellectual reality, mainly with regard to human epistemology. 
But in the context of the self-knowledge of God, or rather of 'separated sub- 
stances’, Delmedigo makes it clear, while referring to his discussion of the First 
Mover, that all separated substances know both concrete or material reality 
(Umnmn mix) and intellectual reality (Sawin nwewn), that is, the entirety 
of reality (msn1n), through their self-knowledge, since intellectual reality is 
superior to, and the cause of, material reality. This hierarchical structure (from 
God and separated substances in the intellectual realm down to the material 
realm) means that the self-knowledge of God and of separated substances 
includes the knowledge and the cause of inferior reality.107 

It is clear from Delmedigo's final remarks concerning some methodolog- 
ical issues that he was not an uncritical follower of Averroés. He was aware 
that Averroés changed his views regarding the unicity of the intellect when 
he became older and that, after following Avempace (Abu Bakr ibn Bagga), he 
turned in another direction as a result of much contemplation; and because of 
his love for the truth he was not afraid to criticize himself openly.!9? Delmedigo 
informed Pico about these changes in Averroés's views and about how, early 
in his career, the Arab philosopher had accepted some famous opinions of 
former commentators but, when he became older and completed his own 
investigations, he reached his more mature and final conclusions, which, he 
believed, were found in his longer commentaries. Despite his clear preference 
for Averroés's longer commentaries, Delmedigo encouraged Pico not to disre- 
gard the shorter and middle commentaries since they contained many good 
points and explanations which were missing from the longer ones.!?? Thus, he 
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advised Pico to embrace Averroés as a whole and respect, in a critical fashion, 
his development as a commentator and a philosopher. 

Pico would, no doubt, have been particularly interested in Delmedigo's 
biting criticisms of contemporary philosophers.!? In his last note Delmedigo 
presents the reasons why he has not discussed the responses of the rabbis 
(minn ya) to the philosophers. The first reason is a specific request by Pico 
to refrain from mixing together matters of religion and philosophy. Among 
the other three reasons was that, while the origins of matters of faith are the 
words of the prophets and the tradition which has been transmitted since the 
giving of the Law at Mount Sinai, philosophical matters have very different 
origins and methods; it would, therefore, be improper to use the methods of 
philosophical investigations in matters of faith.!? And yet Delmedigo remains 
convinced, as we have seen (n. 95 and context), that, essentially, when Law and 
wisdom are properly understood, there would be no disagreement between 
them.!? Once again, it is difficult to dismiss the significance of this conviction 
for Pico. 

Can we identify other influential figures on the young philosopher among 
Paduan thinkers? At first glance, the Dominican Francesco Securo da Nardó 
(c.1410-1489) would seem a likely candidate to have been a teacher of Pico: he 
taught metaphysics at the University of Padua and theology at the Studium 
Generale in S. Agostino in Padua from 1465 and until his death in 1489. 
Unfortunately, however, he was appointed as regent of the Studium in Buda, 
where he probably remained between 1479 and 1482, which precludes him 
from being one of Pico's teachers in Padua.!^ 

Nevertheless, Securo was a successful and well-regarded teacher of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics in the university, so it is possible that Pico was familiar 
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with his work and legacy. Moreover, the Dominican Securo was involved in 
printing a work by the Franciscan Antonio Andrea, entitled: Quaestiones super 
XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis (Venice, 1473-1477), a text which reflects 
Scotist metaphysics and thus might have attracted Pico's interest. In addition, 
we have reports of the circulation of some Quaestiones on the Metaphysics, 
probably those by Securo, which are now lost but could conceivably have been 
read by Pico." 

Among Securo’s students was Pietro Pomponazzi, who refers to him in 
positive terms. The Franciscan Antonio Trombetta, at the beginning of his 
Quaestiones metaphysicales (which in the second edition, published in Venice 
in 1502 under the title Opus in Metaphysicam Aristotelis, were rearranged in 
a commentary format with an additional 15 questions on top of the origi- 
nal 46 questions published in the first edition of 1493) mentions that he was 
Securo’s concurrent. The exchange between Trombetta and his likely con- 
current Securo, as reported by Trombetta, seems to have been a debate on 
metaphysical issues.!!6 This exchange will be discussed in more detail below. 
Interactions between students at the University of Padua and Dominican and 
Franciscan masters makes it plausible that Pico, given his interests in theology 
and philosophy, might have studied with some of them. We know, for instance, 
that Antonio Pizzamano, a friend of both Pico and Poliziano, was a student of 
Securo.!" Another student of both Securo and Vernia in the early 1480s was 
Pietro Trapolino.!!? 

What is crucial in all this is that Padua, as Pico experienced it in the early 
1480s, was an intellectually lively an exciting environment, where Dominicans 
and Franciscans were independent and individualistic thinkers. ‘Paduan 
Thomism’, for instance, which started ‘publicly’ with Securo and reached one 
of its highest points with Girolamo Vielmi around the mid-sixteenth century, 
reflected the same approach which we have seen in Vernia: prioritizing reasons 
in the search for truth. It is not surprising, then, to find that Vielmi turned Pico 


115 See Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, p. 194 and n. 99. Antonio Andrea’s Scriptum aureum 
super Metaphysicam Aristotelis secundum novam translationem, and also his Quaestiones 
de tribus principiis rerum naturalium, appear in the inventory of Pico's library; see Kibre, 
The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 245, 270, 281. 

116 Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 42—45. Gaetano provides evidence for Pomponazzi's 
references to Securo in his Paduan lectures on p. 136, n. 64; for more details concerning 
the references in Trombetta to Securo see pp. 194-196. 

117 The interactions between university students and Dominicans, and, more generally, 
between Aristotelian natural philosophy and Renaissance humanism, on the one hand, 
and Renaissance Thomism, as promoted in Padua, on the other, are discussed in Gaetano, 
Renaissance Thomism, pp. 112-130. On Pizzamano see pp. 113-114. 

118 Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 134136. 
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into a model for finding common ground between seemingly contradicting 
doctrines, while adopting the same anti-dogmatic motto from Horace. If there 
was a ‘Thomist school’ in Padua (in the loose sense of that term), it could easily 
have inspired Pico, just as Pico himself inspired Vielmi in the next century.!? 

Antonio Trombetta (1436-1517) is yet another possible teacher of Pico. He 
taught metaphysics in vía Scoti ‘publicly’ at the University of Padua starting 
in 1477 as the successor of the Augustinian Hermit Thomas Penketh (d. 1487), 
the first professor of ‘Scotist’ theology in the university.!2° And, as mentioned 
above, Trombetta was the Scotist concurrent of Francesco Securo, who taught 
metaphysics in via Thomae ‘publicly’. It is therefore worthwhile to take a closer 
look at Trombetta's Quaestiones metaphysicales of 1493, which, in the course 
of treating standard questions in metaphysics, may reflect his philosophical 
encounter with Securo.!?! This will help to give us a more concrete sense of the 
philosophical culture which Pico encountered in Padua. 

Trombetta begins the first Question by discussing the first subject of the sci- 
ence of metaphysics and its division, and whether the first being is divided 
in a finite and infinite fashion.!2? Division brings quantity into the picture, 
and Trombetta identifies two kinds of quantity (quantitas molis and quanti- 
tas virtutis) and also two concepts of infinity (infinitas in quantitate molis and 
infinitas in quantitate virtutis): the first is potential infinity and the second is 
actual infinity. And what about the first being? It is divided into real being 
(ens reale) and being of the mind (ens rationis).!23 After a series of sed contra 
arguments, Trombetta declares that this Question will be divided into three 
articles: the first will clarify the position of Scotus on this matter; the second 


119 These are some of the conclusions from the analysis found in Gaetano, Renaissance 
Thomism, pp. 202-218. 

120 Gaetano, Renaissance Thomism, pp. 52—53. For a biographical and intellectual profile of 
Trombetta see Poppi, La filosofia nello studio francescano, pp. 63-85. Pico seem to have 
had several texts by Trombetta in his library: In tractatum formalitatum Scoti sententiae; 
Questiones divine prescientie et tractatus formalitatum. See Kibre, The Library of Pico della 
Mirandola, pp. 84, 214, 254. 

121 Antonio Trombetta, Quaestiones metaphysicales, in Opus doctrinae scoticae Patavii in 
thomistas discussum (Venice, 1493), pp. 11-76. For a description of this volume, which 
contains several philosophical treatises by Trombetta, see Poppi, La filosofia nello stu- 
dio francescano, p. 70. The title reads: "Quaestiones metaphysicales ... in phamosissima 
Universitate paduana ... editae, lectae, et disputatae ad concurrentiam magistri Francisci 
Neritonensis, Ordinis Praedicatorum ..." 
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queritur. Utrum ens prima divisione dividatur per finitum et infinitum." 

123 Ibid. Trombetta’s account provides further explanations of these terms, which are beyond 
the scope of this chapter. 
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will present the conclusion to this Question; and the third will respond to the 
sed contra arguments.!?4 

As soon as Scotus's opinion on the matter is presented, we immediately 
appreciate why he was known as Doctor Subtilis. According to Scotus, the first 
being is divided by means of quantity (per quantum), that is, what is included 
in quantity of virtue and in any perfect degree, but not as quantity, that is, 
divine relations (relationes divinae) such as fatherhood in the Father, sonship 
in the Son, or passive afflatus or inspiration in the Holy Ghost.!25 Trombetta 
then unfolds the different implications of this position, focusing, for example, 
on different views regarding divine relation and quantity.!26 

In the beginning of the second article Trombetta presents the conclusion to 
the Question: the first being is divided by means of quantity and not as quan- 
tity, and this division is according to 'dividing members' (membra dividentia) 
which are closer to, or more intimate with, that which is divided.!27 This con- 
clusion is followed by a detailed account of several fundamental concepts in 
the typical dialectic format of presenting, first, a contrary argument, and then 
contradicting it and proving the opposite view. It is possible that the repeated 
phrase si tu dicas at the beginning of some of the contrary arguments (although 
it is a standard phrase in scholastic quaestiones) is intended to refer to Securo, 
who could well have put forward the line of argumentation which Trombetta 
was opposing.!28 

Atthe end of the Question we find another example of the dialogue between 
Trombetta and his concurrent, very probably Securo. The subject is deter- 
mining the nature of the relationship between divine essence and divine 


124 lbid.:"In ista questione sunt tres articuli. In primo declarabitur positio Doctoris Subtilis. 
In secundo ponetur conclusio responsiva ad questionem. Deinde tertio respondebitur ad 
argumenta in principio questionis." 

125 Ibid.: “Est primo advertendum quod opinio Doctoris Subtilis est quod ens prima divisione 
dividitur per quantum, et non quantum. Intelligendo ‘per quantum’ quod includit quan- 
titatem virtutis et aliquem gradum perfectionalem. Per ‘non quantum’ intelligendo rela- 
tiones divinas sicut paternitas in Patre, filiatio in Filio, spiratio passiva in Spirito Sancto." 

126 Tbid., f. ur-v. 

127 lbid. f. uv: “Ens prima divisione dividitur per quantum et non quantum sic; intelligendo 
istam divisionem esse secundum membra dividentia que sunt intimiora ipsi diviso." 

128 Ibid. ff. 1iv-12r. For an example of a contrary argument see f. 12r: "Quod si tu dicas dictum 
est perfectio rei est inseparabilis a re, et propter hoc concludis idenptitatem realem inter 
ista ..." Trombetta is a bit more specific, for instance, at the beginning of q. 4, f. 18r: “... que 
quod movetur propter concurrentem meum ..."; or at the beginning of q. 10, f. 27r: “Et 
arguit concurrens quod superius sit perfectius quam inferius. Prius tamen notat ipse ..." 
By the end of q. 9, ibid., we find, for instance, an explicit criticism of his concurrent: "Ex 
quo patet quod ignoranter locutus est in ista materia concurrens meus in vii. Metaphysice 
et multum equivocavit de difficultate actionis et facilitate ...” 
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perfections. Trombetta in this case does not contradict his concurrent but 
rather analyses with great precision the different possibilities and implica- 
tions. When you argue, he asks, that these perfections according to quiddities 
are formally distinct, and thus contain formal unities, do you mean that these 
quiddities are understood as abstracted and absolutely in quidditative exist- 
ence, or that they are understood simply and not absolutely in such existence? 
He remarks that Scotus understood this matter according to the first option: 
that these perfections are formally distinguished in a negative fashion, that 
is that they are not formally the same. If this is the case, then it does not follow 
that these perfections contain unity or formal multitude, since non-identity 
presupposes quiddity but not formal unity. But, he adds, in case you under- 
stand these divine perfections according to the second option, I would agree 
that they are formally distinguished in a positive fashion, and that they con- 
tain formal unity and multitude, and this is not a contradiction.!9 It should be 
noted that Scotus's view here serves only to clarify one implication and is not 
followed by Trombetta, who seems to be fundamentally in agreement with his 
concurrent on this occasion. 

In the second Question Trombetta refers to the Scotists in plural, reflecting 
the presence of the Scotist school in late-fifteenth-century Padua.!?? After an 
introductory section and the presentation and discussion of several sed con- 
tra arguments?! the Question is divided into three articles: distinctions, con- 
clusion and responses to the arguments in the first part.?? Following Scotus, 
Trombetta discusses some key terms in epistemology such as conceptus and 
prima intentio. In contrast to what we have seen in Delmedigo's Averroist 


129 bid. f 12v: "Et cum dicis: iste perfectiones secundum quidditates (per Doctorem 
Subtilen) sunt distincte formaliter; ergo habent unitates formales. Respondetur quod aut 
intelligis quod iste quidditates intelligantur abstracte et precise in esse quidditativo; aut 
quod intelligantur simpliciter et non precise in tali esse. Si primo modo intelligit Scotus 
quod distinguuntur formaliter negative, hoc est quod sunt non idem formaliter. Ex quo 
postmodum non sequatur quod ibi sit unitas aut multitudo formalis, quia non idenpti- 
tas presupponit quidditatem et non unitatem formalem. Si autem tu intelligas secundo 
modo ipsas perfectiones divinas concedo quod distinguuntur formaliter positive, et quod 
includunt unitatem et multitudinem formalem, et hoc non est contradicta. Et sic patet ad 
questionem." 

130 Ibid.: “Sed ad hoc respondent Scotiste quod non oportet quod illud quod est intelligibile 
sit ens quidditative, sed sufficit quod sit ens realiter et idemptice" Another example can 
be found on f. 18v: *... quicquod dicant nonnulli Scotiste ..." For a reference to Thomas 
and his followers see f. 20r: "Circa primum articulum est opinio scilicet Thome et suorum 
sequantium ..." 

131 Ibid. ff. 12v-19r. 

132 bid. f.13r:"In ista questione sunt 3 articuli: primo ponentur distinctiones; secundo loco 
conclusio responsiva; tertio et ultimo respondebitur ad argumenta." 
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epistemology, with its constant critical dialogue with Alexander's naturalism 
and Themistius' Neoplatonic undertones, on the one hand, and its explicit crit- 
icisms of scholastic philosophers in general and Thomas and the Thomists in 
particular, on the other, here, we would expect, we find typical Scotist termi- 
nology. Thus, Trombetta concludes, conceptus in short and without any qual- 
ifications is an object which potentially sets limits, while prima intentio is the 
cognitive existence of a thing in reality according to certain concept which was 
immediately abstracted from this thing.!5? And these two terms are connected: 
intentio prima can also be regarded as conceptus prime intentionis.134 

In the second article Trombetta presents his conclusion, followed by a 
detailed dialectical discussion aiming at proving this conclusion and refuting 
contrary arguments regarding conceptus entis: it is the one concept univocal to 
both God and created being.!?5 ‘Being’ is the first object of the intellect, on the 
same level as simple intellection and understood through a single intellection. 
It has one concept and one intelligible reason or cause (ratio intelligibilis), and 
it cannot be some particular being.!?6 

But the concept ‘being’ has a very special and unique relationship, which is 
univocal and universal, with reality: 


AndIam certain that any animal to which this name 'dog' is applied will 
be affected. Yet I am not certain with regard to any one concept which 


133 lbid. f. 13r-v: "Conceptum dico quod actum intelligendi terminat hoc obiectum dicitur, 
vel intelligibile vel intellectum vel intentio; primum communissimum est ad omnes 
potentias; secundum ad obiectum intellectus in potentia vel in actu; tertium ad obiec- 
tum intellectus in actu; quartum Arabes in usu habent ut Avicenna et Averoys. Unum 
sicut intentio dicitur equivoce de obiecto et actu, sic et conceptus. Hic autem accipitur 
per obiecto. Hec Scotus. Ex quo concludit quod non tantum obiectum actu intellectum 
seu actu terminans intellectionem est conceptus, sed etiam obiectum quod terminat in 
potentia"; f. 13v: “... sed prima intentio est ipsa res posita in esse cognito secundum ali- 
quem conceptum immediate abstrahibilem ab ipsa re, sicut homo conceptus vel intel- 
lectus in quantum homo, hoc est sub ratione humanitatis vel sub ratione alia, scilicet 
animalitatis, viventis, etc, quod sit immediate abstrahibilis dicitur esse prima intentio." 

134 bid. f.13v: “Ex quo sequatur quod cum conceptus entis sit aliqua ratio conceptibilis a re 
ipsa immediate abstrahibilis per quanto ista ratio consideratur ab intellectu; et est actu 
cognita per actum simplicem intelligendi dicitur intentio prima vel conceptus prime 
intentionis." 

135 Ibid.: "Quantum ad secundum articulum pono hanc conclusionem: conceptus entis est 
unus conceptus univocus Deo et creature." 

136 bid. f 14r-v: “Et confirmatur quia intelligo ens quod est obiectum intellectus primum et 
adequatum unica intellectione simplici, quod unica intellectione intelligitur habet unum 
conceptum et unam rationem intelligibilem. Sed ens sic intellectum non est aliquod ens 
particulare, igitur etc." 
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is immediately signified by this name ‘dog’, that it is fully adequate to 
the signified name. This is because this name which is equivocal to ‘dog’ 
immediately signifies many things under one signifying name. Thus, 
since this name 'dog' differs among different people and languages, no 
one concept which is the same among everyone who immediately per- 
ceives it remains, so that [this] concept will adequately correspond to 
this name. But this is not the case with regard to ‘being’, since however 
much the sound which introduces the signified thing through this name 
‘being’ may vary, it always remains the same concept among all people.!8” 


The use of the first person at the beginning of this passage is quite remarkable. 
The implication, from a metaphysical perspective, is that the concept of being 
is the sole foundation of any necessary, univocal and universal relationship 
between concepts (representing what we would call mental language), names 
(representing languages as a means for communication between human 
beings) and reality. This is clearly a response to the so-called Nominalist 
challenge — questioning the relationship between ‘names’ and ‘things’ and 
doubting the existence of universals and their role in making this relationship 
necessary. 

Universality is the most important feature of metaphysical knowledge, 
which is contrasted to particular knowledge in Trombetta's third Question, 
where we find that the wise man (sapiens) is called a metaphysician, just as 
metaphysics proves the existence of wisdom.!?? The distinction between phys- 
ics and metaphysics is another theme discussed in this Question.13? Thus, for 
instance, the metaphysician considers something which effects (efficiens) in 


137 Ibid., f. 14v: "Et sum certus quod aliquod animal cui impositum est hoc nomen canis 
movetur; et non sum certus de aliquo uno conceptu immediate significato per hoc nomen 
canis, quod conceptus sit nomini significanti adequatus. Et hoc quia hoc nomen equi- 
vocum canis immediate significat plura sub uno nomine significante. Ita quod variato 
isto nomine canis apud diversos et diversa idiomata non remanet aliquis unus conceptus 
quod sit idem apud omnes immediate concipientes, quod conceptus huic nomini corre- 
spondeat adequate sed non est sic de ente. Quia quantumcunque vox varietur importans 
rem significatam per hoc nomen ens semper remanet idem conceptus apud omnes." For 
the use of idiomata in a theological context (the communication between divine and 
human nature) see Pedro Garsia's account in Chapter 14, n. 106. 

138 Tbid., f 16r: "Hoc etiam est quod dicit philosophus primo metaphisica quod oportet 
sapientem omnia cognoscere aliqualiter idest in universali et non in particulari. Ad 
hoc confirmandum subinfert (quod addit Aristoteles) dicens et subdit scilicet Averroes, 
quod enim novit universalia novit aliqualiter omnia subiecta. Sapientem autem vocat 
methaphisicum, sicut methaphisicam probat ibi esse sapientiam." 

139 Ibid., ff. 16v—17r. 
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terms of producing (producens) but not in terms of changing (transmutans), 
since the manner of producing and changing are different and concern differ- 
ent matters. While producing has the act of producing as its end, changing is 
the act of a changeable substance.!4^9 

Trombetta dedicates a very detailed discussion to the question of whether 
in a composite substance there are many substantial forms which are, in 
reality, different. As we have seen, his Questions are well structured and 
follow a triple division: distinctions, where the basic terms and implications 
are discussed; conclusions, where Trombetta usually draws several complex 
conclusions and explains them; and responses to some sed contra arguments 
(where he implicitly refers to his concurrent) presented at the beginning of the 
Question. ^? Thus, while his answer is negative regarding the question concern- 
ing the plurality of substantial forms (that is, there cannot be many substantial 
forms which are, in reality, different in a composite substance), his reasons 
and conceptual analysis, including constant references to Thomas and Scotus 
but also to important figures in the Scotist school such as Antonio Andrea, 
deserve a full scholarly account, which, unfortunately, is beyond the scope of 
this chapter. 

At the heart of q. 15 (entitled Utrum predicata pertinentia ad quodquod est 
sint precisse per opus intellectus), we find another good example of the dialectic 
between Trombetta and his concurrent, as well as an interesting argument by 


i40 bid. f 17r: “... et ita methaphisicus considerat efficiens ut producens, non ut trans- 
mutans, quia ratio productionis et transmutationis sunt diverse et respiciunt diversa. 
Productio est actus producti ut termini, sed transmutatio est actus substanie mutabilis." 
Compare Vernia's arguments in the first Question discussed above, nn. 35-42 and context. 
Trombetta's full account of this issue can be found in q. u, ff. 27v-28v, entitled: Utrum sub- 
stantia naturalis possit esse subiectum primum philosophie naturalis. In contrast to Vernia, 
who, as we have seen (n. 37 and context), regarded the ‘moving body’ as the subject of 
natural science, Trombetta concludes (following, to some extent, Averroés's conclusion 
that the subject of the Physics is nature and the natural principles which are common to 
all natural beings) that the subject of natural philosophy is indeed the natural substance; 
see f. 27v: "Quantum ad primum sit hec conclusio: videlicet quod naturalis substantia est 
subiectum phylosophie naturalis." 

141 Ibid., q. 7, ff. 20r-261, entitled: Queritur utrum in composito substantiali sint plures forme 
substantiales realiter diverese. 

142 Naturally, this triple division varies according to the subject of the question. Thus, for 
instance, in ibid., q. 13, f. 29v we find: "In questione ista primo premitto unam distinc- 
tionem ex qua patebit responsio ad questionem; secundo solvam rationem in prin- 
cipio; ultimo movebo dubium circa unum dictum Antonii Andree ubi tractat istam 
questionem." Apparently Securo, according to Trombetta, misunderstood the intention of 
Antonio Andrea on this point; see ibid.: “Ego respondeo dicendo quod concurrens expon- 
ens sententiam Doctoris non intelligit intentionem eius." 
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Trombetta against one of his concurrent's challenges. According to his concur- 
rent, unity (unio) can only be found in particulars and thus it does not belong 
at all to the activity of the intellect. While Trombetta agrees that there is no 
unity in general in reality (in re) unless there is unity which effectively and 
actually (in effectu et actuali) exists in a particular, he argues that there is, in 
an objective manner (obiective), unity in the intellect. Trombetta thus rejects 
the proposition that unified things (unita) cannot objectively exist in the intel- 
lect unless they objectively exist in some particular. He contends that it is not 
necessary that such a particular should effectively exist since a singular, inas- 
much as it is a singular, can be represented in the intellect without any actual 
existence. The example he gives here is that of Socrates: even if he does not 
exist, yet he can be represented by a species which is his proper and formal 
representation, since a species represents Socrates in a uniform manner (uni- 
formiter) whether he exists or not.!4 While Trombetta has tacitly moved from 
discussing a particular (particulare) in reality to a singular (singulare) which 
is represented in the intellect (apud intellectum), not even by the intellect, his 
concurrent seems to follow a line of argumentation which is close enough to a 
Nominalist position. 

Moreover, just as we have seen in Delmedigo's account of theoretical knowl- 
edge (nn. 100-102 and context), Trombetta also rejects the possibility that all 
our knowledge comes from sense perception and its abstraction. According 
to him, the intellect depends on sense-based and natural things only as far 
as simple knowledge of terms (noticia simplex terminorum) is concerned, but 
not with regard to complex knowledge of terms and of conclusions deduced 
from principles (noticia complexa terminorum et conclusionum deducendarum 
ex principiis) 144 


143 Trombetta, Quaestiones metaphysicales, f. gır: “Et si dicas: non est unio in communi nisi 
in aliquo particulari. Dico quod verum est quod non est unio in communi et in univer- 
sali in re, nisi sit unio in particulari in effectu et actuali existentia. Sed inesse obiectivo 
apud intellectum negatur hoc et dato quod daretur quod ista non possunt esse unita 
obiective in intellectu nisi in aliquo particulari esse obiective; non sequitur propter hoc 
quod tale particulare sit existens in effectu; propterea quia singulare inquantum singulare 
potest representari apud intellectum sine quacumque existentia actuali. Sicut Socrates 
non existens potest representari per speciem quam sit proprium et formale representati- 
vum ipsius, que species uniformiter representat sive Socrates existat sive non.” Compare 
Thomas Aquinas’ Quaestiones de anima, q. 3, p. 85: “Et quod per species multiplicatas in 
diversis id, quod est unum in omnibus, possit intelligi, contingit ex immaterialitate spe- 
cierum quae repraesentant rem absque materialibus conditionibus individuantibus, ex 
quibus una natura secundum speciem multiplicatur numero in diversis.” 

144 Tbid., f. 34v: "Sed ad hoc respondetur quod medium metaphysicum hic sumptum non 
habet evidentiam nisi ab itaque naturali sensibili cum abstrahatur ab ipso. Contra hoc 
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In q. 19 Trombetta tackles a crucial metaphysical issue, one which was a 
key point of contention between Thomists and Scotists: the question regard- 
ing individuation, which we encountered earlier in the discussion of Vernia's 
Questions (nn. 59-60 and context). Here we find the two standard candidates 
for the principle of individuation: echeitas, or the quality of individuality, and 
matter and quantity.^5 The length and structure of this Question, which is 
divided into six articles, indicates its importance.!49 

In the course of the second article, there is a significant reference to the 
Paris condemnation of 1277, in the context of refuting Thomas's view that 
matter (or, to be more precise, matter marked by quantity, materia quantitate 
signata) is the principle of individuation.^? Trombetta regards this condem- 
nation as yet (etiam) another contrary authority among other such authorities 
which stand against Thomas and the Thomists on this issue, but he does not 
assign it a special status. The Paris condemnation also had no special status 
for Pico, who argued in his Apology that it was not universal and did not have 
authority everywhere (ubique). 

Thomas's view is rejected in the third article, which aims to prove Scotus's 
position: the principle of individuation takes place by means of a positive 
entity which is absolutely incommunicable. In the context of created beings, it 
is called echeitas or individual quality.“ 


arguitur. Licet intellectus dependeat a sensibili naturali quo ad noticiam simplicem ter- 
minorum, non tamen quo ad noticiam complexam terminorum et conclusionum dedu- 
cendarum ex principiis." 

145 Ibid., f. 35v: "Queritur utrum individuatio naturae fiat per echeitatem seu per propri- 
etatem individualem vel per materiam et quantitatem." 

146 bid. f.36r: "In ista questione primo ponuntur quedam preambula. Secundo determina- 
bitur quod secundum multiplicem conclusionem excludendo opinionem sancti Thome 
de individuatione per quantitatem et materiam. Tertio loco determinabitur quod iuxta 
opinionem quam sequamur. Quarto vero loco respondebimus ad argumenta et difficulta- 
tes insurgentes contra tertium articulum. Quinto solvemus auctoritates et rationes prime 
opinionis quod est sancti Thome. Sexto et ultimo solventur argumenta in principio que- 
stionis facta." 

147 lbid. f. 36v: "Contra istam opinionem est etiam articulus damnatus Parisius et excomu- 
nicatus qui dicit: quod si quis dixerit Deum non posse multiplicare formas sine materia 
error. Item alius articulus quod dixerit formas non recipere distinctionem sine materia 
error. Quod si dicatur quod ista sententia non est damnata ubique dato quod sit damnata 
Parisius." 

148 Ibid., f. 38v: "Impugnata opinione sancti Thome et aliorum nunc de tertio articulo 
ponenda est positio doctoris subtilis tenetur individuationem fieri per aliquam entitatem 
positivam simpliciter incommunicabilem, et hoc in natura creata quam entitatem positi- 
vam appellat echeitatem seu proprietatem individualem." 
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Another important subject discussed in q. 26 is the tension between exist- 
ence (esse or existentia) and essence (essentia), and whether these two con- 
cepts can in reality (realiter) be distinguished from one another.'*9 Pico, too, 
deals with this subject, both in his De ente et uno and in his correspondence 
with Antonio Cittadini, which will be discussed in Chapter 16. The relationship 
between sense perception and reason in the context of determining whether 
we know better things which are more universal or less universal, and in fact 
the proper sequence of human epistemology (ordo intelligendi) and the way 
from ‘pure ignorance’ (pura ignorantia) through ‘confused cognition’ (cog- 
nitio confusa) towards ‘distinct cognition’ (cognitio distincta), is discussed at 
length in q. 27.5? Here, too, we see the dialogue between Trombetta and his 
Dominican concurrent; Trombetta criticizes his concurrent while introducing 
more refined distinctions.!>! We do not have the Dominican’s full account and 
argumentation on this or on any of the other complicated issues discussed 
here by Trombetta, and it might be that he would have been able to defend his 
positions by introducing more nuanced arguments. 

The same pattern can be found at the end of q. 30, for instance, where we 
have Trombetta's analysis of the notion of unity in time. His Dominican con- 
temporary, probably Securo, regards the unity in time, change and movement 
simply as continuity; so that if this continuity is interrupted, unity is also 
destroyed, time does not continue and different parts of time are not similar to 
themselves. By contrast, Trombetta identifies two kinds of unity: absolute and 
relative, and distinguishes between absolute unity and continuity. Thus, the 
Franciscan argues that unity in time must be absolute unity, always attached to 
the unchangeable essence of time to ensure that every part of time is identical 
to itself.152 


149 Tbid., ff. 46v—48v. 

150 Tbid., ff. 48v—53y. 

151 bid.f.5or:"Et cum tu dicis quod apud sensum talis est ordo cognoscibilium quod aliquod 
primus cognoscitur sub ratione magis universalis. Dico quod hoc est propter immodera- 
tam disstantiam et indebitam approximationem obiecti ad potentiam; sed ubi obiectum 
sit debite approximatum potentie primus movet sub ratione specifici specialissime quam 
sub ratione generis, et sic intelligitur quod quoniam agens est debite approximatum 
passo (si sit naturale) producit effectum perfectissimum quem potest producere." 

152 bid. f. 57r: “Et si dicas: unitas temporis est eius continuitas et similiter unitas mutationis 
et motus est continuitas; igitur destructa continuitate destruitur eius unitas, scilicet tem- 
pus: a. non continuatur; b. igitur non potest esse idem. Respondeo quod alia est unitas 
secundum quam aliquod est unum in se. Alia est unitas secundum quam unitur alteri. 
Prima est unitas absoluta, secunda est unitas respectiva. Continuitas temporis licet sit 
unitas partis ad partem cui unitur, et sit unitas respectiva non tamen est unitas ipsius 
partis temporis secundum quam est eadem sibi ipsi. Unde ista unitas non est continuitas, 
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Are there any more potential teachers of Pico at Padua? There are two addi- 
tional candidates worth mentioning. The first is Lazzaro Gallineta da Padova 
(d. 1490), a Dominican who taught in the convent of S. Agostino in Padua 
between 1475-1490. His interests in philosophy and theology, as well as in 
the writings of Renaissance humanists such as Petrarca and Leonardo Bruni, 
would have made him an attractive figure for the young Pico. He was the son of 
a well-known grammarian, Damiano da Pola, and he studied first in Florence 
and then in Paris, where he obtained his licentiate of theology in 1460. He then 
moved to London, where he translated Bruni's famous encomium of Florence 
into Italian. Gallineta returned to Padua around 1475, and until his death he 
was involved in teaching at the Studium in S. Agostino. He was regarded as “phi- 
losophus et theologus praestantissimus", and as well as Bruni's encomium he 
also translated a Latin version (produced by the humanist Niccoló da Lonigo, 
now lost) of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De virtutibus et vitiis into Italian.53 

Thesecond candidate is Andrea da Urbino, who began studying in S. Agostino 
in 1475 and joined the Faculty of Theology at the University of Padua in 1480. 
He was attached to S. Agostino until around 1484. In 1481 he edited the editio 
princeps of Armando di Belvézer's commentary on Thomas Aquinas's De ente 
et essentia, which was published in Padua in 1482. This might have attracted 
Pico's attention and provoked some interest in the young prince, who was 
becoming increasingly interested in these and related concepts.!54 

The effort at the heart of this chapter has been to reconstruct, as far as possi- 
ble, the philosophical milieu in Padua as Pico would have found it in the early 
1480s. I have focused on three central figures who either had well-documented 
relations with Pico (Delmedigo), or else were likely to have been among his 
teachers and in any case were too prominent to be entirely ignored by him 
(Vernia and Trombetta), together representing Aristotelian natural philosophy, 


Scilicet manet semper manente essentia istius partis temporis, dato quod alteri parti 
non continuetur.” Aristotle's refutation of Zeno's paradox of movement and change is 
clearly behind Trombetta's line of argumentation here. And, in fact, in q. 34, f. 59v, we 
have an explicit reference: “... et hoc facit ad rationem Aristotelis destruentem opinionem 
Zenonis negantis motum per rationes sophisticas et falsas ...” See Aristotle's Physics, Z 
232a18ff. (with a reference to Zeno on 233a21-22), and especially 239b5ff., where we find, 
e.g., in 239b31-33, according to John Argyropoulos's translation, that “accidit autem id 
ex eo quia tempus sumitur ex suis punctis constare; quod si non dederis, ratio continuo 
exspirabit." 

153 For the basic facts on Gallineta see Gargan, Lo studio teologico, pp. 131-134. See also 
Eugenio Refini, The Vernacular Aristotle. Translation as Reception in Medieval and 
Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, 2020), p. 116, for more details about this translation of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian treatise. 

154 For the basic facts on Andrea da Urbino see Gargan, Lo studio teologico, p. 145. 
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Averroism with some Jewish undertones, and Scotist metaphysics in a criti- 
cal dialogue with Thomist positions. When we take into account the dynamic 
intellectual environment of Padua during the last decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, where the major intellectual trends of the period were converging, the 
importance of Padua for Pico's formation becomes clear. But the young prince's 
intellectual appetite was not satisfied during his two years in Padua. He felt 
compelled to continue his search for knowledge and to do this he decided to go 
to carry on his studies in Paris, to which we now turn our attentions. 


CHAPTER 3 


Pico in Paris: When and What 


The phrase ‘Parisian style’ (stilus Parisiensis) appears at some crucial junctures 
in Pico’s own writings and in references to him by contemporary authors.! What 
exactly does this phrase mean and how is it related to late fifteenth-century 
Paris? What can we learn from it with regard to Pico’s formation? These and 
some other related questions will be at the centre of this chapter, which con- 
cerns Pico’s first visit to Paris. 

Gone are the days when kings interfered in philosophical matters; indeed, 
gone are the days of kings! But, in the very different world of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, King Louis x1 of France issued an edict on March 1st 1474 directed against a 
group of philosophers whom he called ‘Renovators’ or 'Renewers' (Renovatores, 
and later in the document they are also referred to as Nominales or Terministae), 
and whom modern scholars describe as ‘Nominalists’. The Parisian Renovators 
or Nominalist masters responded on April 10th of that same year? A close 


1 See, e.g., Pico’s 1485 famous letter to Ermolao Barbaro, in Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 56: "Illam cur rectam non appelletis, appelle- 
tis vestram, nulla est ratio, si haec impositio nominum tota est arbitraria; quod si dignari 
illam Romani nominis appellatione non vultis, Gallicam vocetis, Britannicam, Hispanam, 
vel (quod vulgares dicere solent) Parisiensem"; 9oo Theses, p. 210: *... in quibus recitandis 
non Romanae linguae nitorem, sed celebratissimorum Parisiensium disputatorum dicendi 
genus est imitatus, propterea quod eo nostri temporis philosophi plerique omnes utuntur" 
Apology, p. 176: "Volo autem et aliquid dicere latius de ista cabala, quanquam et supra in 
prima parte Apologiae nostrae multa dixerimus, sed illa forte non magis ab istis magistris 
intelligentur, quam intelligantur barbara ab eruditis. Quare et hic aliquid secundum hoc 
parisiensi stilo dicemus de ista cabala.” Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Vita, f. 5v: “De 
neotericis vero theologis qui eo stilo sunt usi quem Parisiensem vulgo nuncupant, tantum 
iudicii apud eum residebat ..." 

2 For a good starting point, introducing some of the complexities and difficulties around 
the term 'Nominalism' and what exactly it means in medieval and Renaissance contexts, 
see Calvin G. Normore, ‘Nominalism’, in Henrik Langerlund and Benjamin Hill (eds.), 
Routledge Companion to Sixteenth-Century Philosophy (New York-London, 2017), pp. 121-136; 
Louis's edict and the Nominalists' response are discussed on pp. 123-124. It is clear that the 
Nominalists were not a homogeneous group of thinkers and that their philosophical and 
theological views differ from individual to individual and in different times and places. Thus, 
labelling this group ‘Nominalists’ and their supposed rivals 'Realists, and assuming a clash 
between them or between the via antiqua and via moderna, is not very helpful. Before accu- 
rate conclusions can be reached, we need many more case studies in order to determine the 
exact usage of these and related terms. 
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examination of this royal edict and of the response to it will bring to light a 
variety of philosophical, theological and political considerations.? 

The edict decreed that the doctrines of the ‘Renovators’ or 'Nominalist 
philosophers were forbidden to be taught at the Sorbonne and that their 
books were to be confiscated for inspection. Who were these philosophers? 
William Ockham, John of Mirecourt, Gregory of Rimini, John Buridan, Pierre 
d'Ailly, Marsilio of Inghen, Adam Wodeham, John Dorp and Albert of Saxony 
are mentioned by name. This group was contrasted with the 'Realist' philoso- 
phers whose doctrines were to be taught: Aristotle, Averroés, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome, Alexander of Hales, John Duns Scotus and 
Bonaventure. The reason given for this decision was that the teachings of the 
Realists going back in time (retroacta tempora), were sound (sana) and entirely 
safe (securaque comperta). They should, therefore, be read, become part of 
dogma (dogmatizanda), be learned and imitated, in the faculties of both Arts 
and Theology, since they contributed to the edification of the Church and the 
Catholic faith and were much more useful for the instruction of young stu- 
dents than the teachings of the Renovators (whom they called Nominales or 
Terministae), which should not be imitated.^ The list of the Realists ended with 
the phrase ‘and other Realist Doctors’, and that of the Renovators with ‘and 
others similar to them’, implying that these were only representative figures, 
covering the most important members of each group, but that more names 


3 Foranaccount of the king's edict, the course of events following it and the response that it 
provoked see F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia (Münster, 1925), pp. 310- 
316 (the edict), pp. 316-321 (events after the edict: enforcing the edict and then restoring 
the status quo), and pp. 322-326 (the Renovators'/Nominalists' response). Parts of these 
documents — mainly the Nominalists' response — were translated and published in Lynn 
Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages (New York, 1944; repr. 1949), pp. 355- 
360. For the context see Zénon Kaluza, ‘La crise des années 1474-1482’, in M,.J.F.M. Hoenen, 
JHJ. Schneider, G. Wieland (eds.), Philosophy and Learning. Universities in the Middle Ages 
(Leiden, 1995), pp. 293-327. And see also Valcke, Pic de la Mirandole, pp. 133-139. 

4 Ehre, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, pp. 313—314: "Visum est eis rursum doctri- 
nam Aristotelis et Commentatoris Averrois, Alberti Magni, Sancti Thome de Aquino, Egidij 
de Roma, Alexandri de Halis, Scoti, Bonaventure aliorumque Doctorum Realium, que qui- 
dem doctrina retroactis temporibus sana securaque comperta est, tam in Facultate Artium 
quam Theologie, in predicta Universitate deinceps more consueto esse legendam, dogma- 
tizandam, discendam et imitandam, ac eamdem tanquam ad sacro-sanctae Dei Ecclesie ac 
fidei Catholice edificationem, iuvenumque studentium eruditionem longe utiliorem esse 
et accommodatiorem, quam sit quorundam aliorum Doctorum Renovatorum doctrina, ut 
puta Guillelmi Okam, Monachi Cisterciensis, de Arimino, Buridani, Petri de Alliaco, Marsilij, 
Adam, Dorp, Alberti de Saxonia, suorumque similium, quam nonnulli, ut dictum est, eiu- 
sdem Universitatis Studentes, quos Nominales, seu Terministas vocant, imitari non verentur." 
See also Kaluza, ‘La crise des années 1474-1482, pp. 307-308. 
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could have been mentioned, including, what is of greater interest for our pur- 
poses in this chapter, contemporary Parisian masters associated with these 
groups. The ablative absolute phrase retroactis temporibus was the first crite- 
rion for the superiority of the Realists, indicating that, unlike the Renovators, 
their doctrines had stood the test of time, they have now become, so to speak, 
timeless, and one is therefore allowed to put together philosophers from very 
different eras and contexts under such one heading. The phrase is in the abla- 
tive absolute constructure, so it can have a causal aspect: because of the fact 
that their doctrines have stood the test of time they should now be regarded as 
superior to the doctrines of the Renovators. 

What was really at stake in this edict was the need to reform the way of 
life, the behaviour and the discipline of scholars and students (scolares et stu- 
dentes) of the Arts Faculty in the University of Paris around 1474, who seemed 
to be deviating (oberrantes) from the straight and true life of religious probity 
and scholarship. To serve as the foundation of this reform, the authorities of the 
university had to offer reliable and trustworthy knowledge (certa scientia); and 
because the teachings of the Realists had been approved (comprobata) by the 
best men, they were regarded as the most salubrious means to improve the sit- 
uation, to restore the glory of the Church and to protect the true faith. Scholars 
in the Arts Faculty would therefore benefit by being instructed and imbued 
with proper manners (mores), discipline (disciplina) and studies (litterae).5 

The shift from the need for moral and religious reform to the demand for 
a more restricted curriculum in the Arts Faculty is noteworthy. Immediately 
afterwards, the teachings of the Realists, as presented by the same select group 
of philosophers (starting with Aristotle and Averroés, hardly obvious models for 
a Christian reform programme) were again put forward - this time in a slightly 
different formulation. The Renovators, for instance, were not mentioned by 
names but instead referred to as Nominales, whose teachings were not to be 
read or learned, dogmatized or maintained, either openly or in private.® 


5 Ibid., p. 314: "Quapropter Nos qui nihil humanis in rebus ad predicte Dei Ecclesie decus et 
fidei orthodoxe tuitionem vera clarissimorum, sanctissimorumque virorum sententijs com- 
probata doctrina esse salubrius existimamus, desiderantes ideo ut Scolares in eamdem 
Universitatem optimarum videlicet Artium discendarum gratia confugientes, ijs potissi- 
mum moribus, disciplina et litteris instituantur atque imbuantur ... statuendam duximus et 
expresse edicimus presentiumque tenore, de nostrae regie potestatis et auctoritatis plenitu- 
dine certaque scientia statuimus et edicimus, quod pro eorumdem scolarium et studentium 
a recta veraque vita, moribus et disciplina oberrantium Reformatione, statuta iam pridem, ut 
dictum est, per Legatos Apostolicos predictamque Universitatem et Artium Facultatem facta 
et edita rite et inviolabiliter de cetero observentur ..." 

6 Ibid.: "... alteram autem [doctrinam] predictorum Nominalium tam expressatorum, quam 
aliorum quorumcumque sibi similium in eadem universitate nec alibi quoquo versum in 
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Earlier in this document we find two lists: the first consists of the names of 
professors, doctors and masters in the Theology Faculty; the second contains 
the names of masters in the Arts Faculty, divided according to their national 
regions: French, Picard, Norman and German. These lists are relevant because 
Pico, while studying in Paris during the early to mid 1480s, could easily have 
come across many of these theologians and philosophers, as well as their writ- 
ings and legacies. 

The list of theologians includes the Dean of the Faculty, Guillelmus Bouylle, 
together with Donatus de Puteo, Guillelmus de Castro-Forti, Ursinus Thyboult, 
Thomas Troussel, Antonius Ursi, Joannes Patin, Petrus Caros, Joannes Watat, 
Lucas de Molendinis, Joannes Bavent, Stephanus Gervasii, Bardinus Heredis, 
Joannes de Rocha, Berengarius Mercatoris, Petrus Martini, Ioannes Cossart, 
Matheus Sanquet, Stephanus Grandis, Ioannes de Lapide and Amator Chetart. 
In the list of masters in the Arts Faculty, the procurator of each nation is 
named, followed by his compatriots: so we find the procurator of the French 
nation Ioannes de Martigniaco, followed by Ioannes Pluette, Ioannes Rorerii, 
Yvo Calvi, Ioannes Colini, Petrus Scissoris and Petrus Gratias; the procurator 
of the Picard nation Petrus Caronis, followed by Gaufridus Normanni, Ioannes 
Benedicti, Ioannes Hennon (who will be discussed below) and Ioannes Remigii; 
the procurator of the Norman nation Robertus Laloigne, followed by Ioannes 
Valles, Radulphus de Monsignet, Petrus Succurribilis and Nicolaus Murdrac; 
and the procurator of the German nation Franciscus de Butezlaidem, followed 
Iacobus Hoult, Ioannes Sciptoris and Nicolaus Tinctoris.” 

The university records also provide an account of the immediate background 
to the royal edict: the election, on 13 January 1474 of Ioannes de Martigniaco or 
Coulliart to the position of procurator of the French nation in the Arts Faculty. 
According to the documents, he was an anti-Nominalist (antinominalis); more- 
over, he regarded another master, Guido Ribart, as his antagonist, and, in light 
of the context, we must assume that he was a Nominalist. This resulted in an 
open struggle which lasted for three weeks, at the end of which de Martigniaco 
emerged victorious. Under his leadership and the rectorship of master 
Fanuche(?), very serious conflicts (gravissimi conflictus) arose in the university 
between Nominalists and Realists. So much so that the king was compelled to 
intervene and to demand a reform of both teaching and moral behaviour; and, 


Regno nostro deinceps, palam nec occulte, aut quovismodo nullatenus esse legendam, 
docendam et dogmatizandam aut aliquatenus sustinendam, expresse decernimus.” I was 
not able to determine the precise meaning of the term expressati associated here with the 
Nominales; it may simply be an alternative for nominati. 

7 lbid. pp. 312-313. The editor provides alternative forms of some of these names in the 
footnotes. 
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as we have seen, on 1 March 1474 the royal edict against the Nominalists was 
issued.? But despite the edict's strong words concerning the necessity of fight- 
ing against heresy and against pernicious and fruitless doctrines by means of 
correct teaching, it seems that the real problem was the increasing popularity 
of the Nominalists among the students, who were 'eager for new things' (rerum 
novarum avidi)? Behind this description of Parisian students in the 1470s was 
a classical expression — one which had very negative connotations in ancient 
Rome, for an attempt at political revolution: novas res moliri. 

The edict was strictly enforced between 1474 and 1481; but it was abruptly 
abrogated in 1481 and the balance between Realists and Nominalists seems to 
have been restored. The key to this restoration of balance, in the eyes of some, 
as we shall shortly see, was the same anti-dogmatic motto from Horace which 
was to become so important for Pico: Nullius addictus iurare in verba magis- 
tri. What, then, happened? During the seven years after the royal edict was 
issued, all those involved in any way with the University of Paris had to take 
an oath to obey it.'? The edict and the oath, which was renewed from time 


8 Ibid., p. 310:"Die Iovis 13 Ianuarii (1474) electus est in Procuratorem Nationis Gallicanae M. 
Ioannes de Martigniaco alias Coulliart, qui quia, ut arbitror Antinominalis erat, 
Antagonistam habuit magistrum Guidonem Ribart, sed tandem contentione et certamine, 
quod per tres hebdomadas duravit, superior fuit. Sub hoc Procuratore et Rectore magistro 
Fanuche gravissimi conflictus fuerunt in Universitate propter sententias Nominalium et 
Realium. Rex authoritatem suam in ea re interpositam voluit et ad Universitatem litte- 
ras dedit"; “... Regi placere, ut Universitas disciplinam Scholasticam reformaret tam in 
doctrina quam in moribus. Atque ideo conclusum ut fieret Reformatio iuxta Mandatum 
Regis; idque iterum ac tertio iteratis Comitijs confirmatum. Quod ut auditum est a Rege, 
edixit Silvanecti prima Martii (1474) adversus Nominales.’ 

9 Ibid., pp. 311-312: "Unde quoniam ijdem ipsi Studentes exempla ingenuosque Patrum 
mores imitari dedignantes, vite dissolutiori, corruptisque moribus assidue insistunt, 
quamplurima in dies vitia pullulant: nec non etiam alios quosdam, suo nimium inge- 
nio fretos, aut rerum quidem novarum avidos, sterilles doctrinas, minusque fructuosas, 
omissis eorumdem patrum Realiumque doctorum solidis salubrioribusque doctrinis, 
quam eas ipsas steriles doctrinas, in toto aut in parte eorundem Statutorum tenore dog- 
matizare prohiberentur, palam legere ac sustinere non vereri; — Nos autem id, ut Regem 
Christianissimum decet, egere molesteque ferentes, signanter quod aurum virtutis sacro- 
rumque morum in vitiorum scoriam convertatur, et preterea quod steriles seu minus fruc- 
tuosae, seu erroribus proximiores doctrine in preclaris inserantur ingenijs, cupientesque 
ideo, ut ne unde virtutum, sapientie atque doctrine fulgor elucere atque emanare deberet, 
inde vitiorum errorumque tenebre proveniant, — iis scilicet incommodis salubri, nostris 
praesertim diebus, remedio occurrere volentes ..." 

10 Ibid., p. 315: "Omnes, autem et singuli Doctores, Collegium Prefecti, Pedagogi, Regentes 
et Magistri, ceterique omnium predicatorum Facultatum Scolares tam seculares quam 
Religiosi cuiuscunque gradus, status, Ordinis et Professionis existant in manibus predicti 
Rectoris corporaliter iurabunt hoc presens Statutum et Edictum nostrum se inviolabiliter 
observaturos.’ 
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to time, included two main parts: the first was not to dogmatize or support 
any doctrine of William Ockham and similar philosophers; the second was to 
submit for inspection books by Ockham and the Nominalists. It is revealing, 
though not surprising, that Ockham was singled out among the ‘Nominalists’. 
The documents state that almost everyone ( fere omnes) was prepared to obey 
the first part of the oath;!! but this suggests that there was resistance to the sec- 
ond part and that some masters refused to obey. This resistance seems to have 
taken place in the Theology Faculty: while the Rector of the University and 
the Dean of the Theology Faculty took the oath with no reservations, together 
with almost all the rest of the members of the faculty, there were a few who 
supported the Nominalists and took the oath conditionally (conditionaliter).? 

Opposition to the edict was serious enough that two professors of 
theology — the Dean of the Faculty, Ioannes Hué, and master Ioannes (Jean) 
Luillier (perhaps Jean Laillier?) or de Truquez, together with master Ribard, 
already mentioned as the rival of Ioannes de Martigniaco and very likely a 
Nominalist — were appointed as ambassadors to the king in order to seek a 
concession (moderatio) regarding the edict.? This initiative was successful, 
and in 1481 all the prohibitions against the Nominalists were lifted: the con- 
fiscated books were returned and the previously banned writings could once 
again read and taught.'^ 

In signalling their acceptance of the cancellation of the prohibitions, the 
German nation in the Arts Faculty cited the anti-dogmatic maxim of Horace.!5 


11  Jbid.,pp. 316-317: "Edictum Regium lectum est, continens principaliter duo. Primum est 
renovatio iuramenti de non dogmatizando aut sustinendo doctrinam Guillelmi Okam et 
consimiles. Secundum est de tradendo Domino Primo Praesidenti per Inventarium libros 
Nominalistarum dicti Okam, et similium. Quantum ad primum fere omnes parati fuerunt 
iurare." 

12 lbid. p. 317: “Et primo Dominus Rector absolute iuravit. Dominus Decanus Facultatis 
Theologiae et quasi omnes, exceptis paucis, qui sustinent Nominales, qui nihilominus 
conditionaliter iuraverunt.” For descriptions of the confiscation of Nominalist books 
and of the punishment meted out those who failed to submit books by Nominalists for 
inspection, see pp. 316-318. Presumably those affected were the ones who took the oath 
conditionaliter. 

13 lbid. p. 318: "Ad extractionem omnium librorum, ut praeferetur, placuit mittere ad 
Regiam Majestatem super moderatione sui Edicti, et nominavit Ambassiatores domi- 
num Decanum Parisiensem magistrum Ioannem Hué, Magistrum Ioannem Luillier vel de 
Truquez, in Theologia Professores, et cum Ribart cum syngrapha.” 

14 Tbid.: “Anno 1481 resurrexit Nominalium secta exilio et carceribus ab anno 1473 damnata, 
hocque anno postliminio revocata est redditi libri Magistris et catenis soluti Mandato 
Regis, de quo statim Praepositus Parisiensis certiores fecit Rectorem et Universitatem." 

i5 Ibid. p. 319: *.Alemanorum Nationi, Regis Christianissimi voluntati, Parisiorum 
Praepositi affectui se conformanti placuit, quod veritatis et doctrina et via, quae diu latere 
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This was a celebration of philosophical freedom - a concept which is not usu- 
ally associated with the University of Paris in the last decades of the fifteenth 
century. The statement goes on to say that, striving to undertake a crusade for 
philosophy and wisdom, rather than merely producing philosophical tiros, the 
teachings of the Nominalists and their books are now the lamp of philosophy. 
Their teachings should be in the open on library desks, not lurking in dark and 
solitary places, since the light of the science and knowledge of the Parisian 
Nominalists seems to shine above all other doctrines and sects in the University 
of Paris.!® This dramatic change in attitude towards the Nominalists also found 
expression in the announcement of the Picard nation, which praised the cur- 
rent situation in which all students were free from any commitment to fol- 
low either the Realists or the Nominalists.!” It seems likely that the views of 
the German and Picard nations would have appealed to the young Pico, who 
may well have taken inspiration from the new Parisian atmosphere of the early 
1480s. This intellectual context would have highlighted the real significance 
and relevance of the Horatian maxim, which he later adopted as his motto and 
put to practice in his own methodological approach. 

There is an indication in the university records of what was going on behind 
the scenes around 1481. Apparently it was master Berengarius Mercatoris who 
organized the campaign to convince the king to support the Nominalists. He 
was assisted by the king's confessor, who was held in high esteem by the king 
and who was both a doctor Sorbonicus and a leading Nominalist: Martinus 
Magistri or Martin Le Maistre (1432-1481) Later in this chapter we shall 
examine his Tractatus consequentiarum, subtitled 'on the true and divine way 


non potest, publicaretur, Interdum enim patitur Iustus, sed non semper, et clausi in com- 
pedibus seu catenis libri, ut lubet, aperirentur, a Studiosis visitentur et a Doctoribus dog- 
matizentur; quicunque etiam Magistri doctrinam quam lubet, libere doceant; ut Horatij 
illud vulgo dicitur: Nullius addictus iurare in verba Magistri’ ...” 

16 Ibid.: “Ut sic denique Philosophiae sapientiaeque militiam attingere nitentes, neque eius 
muneris tirones effici, nodos nutricis enodare anhelantes, Philosophiae lucernam, hoc 
est Nominalium Doctrinam seu libros, non in abscondito hoc est tenebrosis solitarijsque 
locis positam; neque sub modio, hoc est catenis vel ferratis clausam; sed super candela- 
brum, hoc est Bibliothecarum pulpita sine catenarum clausuris; sed super candelabrum, 
hoc est super alias Universitatis Parisiorum doctrinas seu sectas scientiae Nominalium 
lumen videatur eminere.” 

17  lbid.:"Placuit meae Nationi ut litterae illae [libri Nominalium] darentur executioni, et 
quod honorandus dominus Rector hoc mandarat fieri per singula Collegia, ut absque 
scrupulo omnes ad nutum viae et opinioni tam Realium quam Nominalium vacarent 
studentes ..." 
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of the Nominalists, and his Quaestiones morales in an effort to establish the 
Nominalist position in Paris in the early 1480s.!? 

How did the Parisian Nominalists (Nominales Universitatis Parisiensis) 
respond to King Louis x1 and his royal edict against them? According to the 
title of their response, the edict was requested by master Johannes Boucard 
and some unidentified Thomists.!? The opening sentence of this document is a 
straightforward definition of what ‘Nominalist doctrine’ entails, as against the 
Realists, written by the Parisian Nominalists: 


Those who do not multiply things designated properly through the 
multiplication of terms are called 'Nominalist Doctors. By contrast, the 
Realists are those who contend that things are multiplied according to 
the multiplication of terms. For example, the Nominalists argue that 
'deity' and *wisdom' are exactly one and the same thing, since everything 
which is in God is God. But the Realists argue that ‘divine wisdom’ is dis- 
tinct from 'deity*20 


As we would expect, the Parisian Nominalists emphasized the logical-linguistic 
nature of their doctrine, according to which 'all properties or features of terms' 
(omnes proprietates terminorum) receive full attention because the truth or fal- 
sity of any statement depends on these properties. Five such properties are 
mentioned: supposition, appellation, extension, restriction and exponible 
distribution.?! The Realists, on the other hand, rejected this logical-linguistic 


18 Ibid., p. 320: “Ex his patet magistrum Berengarium Mercatoris plurimum institisse apud 
Regem pro libertate Nominalium, quam in rem quoque studiose incubuisse legimus 
magistrum Martinum Magistri, Doctorem Sorbonicum, Regi ab Eleemosynis magnae- 
que virum authoritatis. De quo sic Gaguinus Epist. 63. ad Trithemium: ‘Sed hunc, inquit, 
‘cum ex Schola Parisiensi Rex Francorum Ludovicus x1 propter hominis celebrem famam 
accersivisset, mors immatura assumpsit, quinquagesimum agentem annum, videlicet 
anno 1482. Ille autem inter Nominales celeberrimus et in lucem edidit librum, quem sic 
inscripsit: Tractatus Consequentiarum in vera divaque Nominalium via" 

19 Tbid., p. 322: “Sequentes articulos miserunt Nominales Universitatis Parisiensis ad regem 
Franciae Ludovicum X1, qui ad requisitionem magistri Johannis Boucard et Thomistarum 
jusserat doctrinam Okam et Nominalium condemnari et ulterius ibi non doceri neque 
legi." 

20 Tbid.: “Illi Doctores Nominales dicti sunt qui non multiplicant res principaliter signatas 
per terminos secundum multiplicationem terminorum. Reales autem, qui e contra res 
multiplicatas esse condendunt, secundum multiplicitatem terminorum. Verbi gratia, 
Nominales dicunt, quod deitas et sapientia sint una res et eadem omnino, quia omne, 
quod est in Deo, Deus est. Reales autem dicunt, quod divina sapientia dividitur a deitate." 

21  lbid.:"Item Nominales dicti sunt, qui diligentiam et studium adhibuerunt cognoscendi 
omnes proprietates terminorum, a quibus dependet veritas et falsitas orationis, et sine 
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approach, claiming that they focused on 'things' (res) and did not care about 
terms. To support their case, the Nominalists cited Jean Gerson's reaction to 
the same argument: you who focus on 'things' and neglect terms fall into com- 
plete ignorance regarding what a thing is.?? 

We have seen (n. u and context) that among the Nominalists, Ockham was 
the main target of the Realists' attack. And so we find next a defense of Ockham, 
where his support for the king of France against Pope John xxi11 (1249-1334) is 
cleverly presented at the heart of the unjustified causes which led the pope to 
persecute and condemn Ockham and to give many privileges to the University 
of Paris in order to convince it condemn the doctrine of Ockham.?? Overall, 
John xxii is presented as a heretic from a theological point of view and as an 
abuser of power from a political point of view, underlining the injustice of his 
campaign against Ockham. 

In putting forward the unfair persecutions of Nominalists in Bohemia dur- 
ing the early years of the fifteenth century as the background to the current sit- 
uation, the Parisian Nominalists twice used the phrase ritus Parisiensium (the 
Parisian manner or practice; see n. 24 and context), which resembles Pico's 
reference to the ‘Parisian style’ (see n. 1 and context). What, then, is the rela- 
tionship between the Nominalists in Bohemia and the ritus Parisiensium? We 
are told that since the heretics in Bohemia could not defeat their Nominalist 
rivals in disputations, they asked the prince of Bohemia to intervene so that, by 
his authority, the studia in Prague would be governed according to the ‘Parisian 
manner’. This intervention resulted in an edict which exiled the Nominalists 
from Prague to Leipzig. We are further told that while the studia in Bohemia 
were governed according to the ‘Parisian manner, God, inspired Pierre d'Ailly, 
Jean Gerson and many other most learned Nominalists, who are described as 
‘Catholic Doctors’ and placed in opposition to the ‘Parisian manner’. They were 
summoned to the Council of Constance (1414-1418) and played a significant 
role in defending the faith and in refuting and defeating the arguments of the 


quibus non potest fieri perfectum judicium de veritate et falsitate propositionum. Quae 
proprietates sunt: suppositio, appellatio, ampliatio, restrictio, distributio exponibilis.” 

22 Tbid.: “Reales autem haec omnia negligunt et contemnut dicentes: ‘Nos imus ad res, de 
terminis non curamus. Contra quos magister Johannes de Guersonno: ‘Dum vos ad res 
itis, terminis neglectis, in totam rei caditis ignorantiam"" 

23 Tbid., p.323: “Secunda Papa Johannes xx11 eundem Okam persecutus est, quod in dialogo 
suo per scripturam sacram et per dicta summorum pontificum et Conciliorum genera- 
lium et Doctorum Ecclesiae defendit auctoritatem regium, ostendens, et potissime Regem 
Franciae, habere regnum suum immediate a Deo, et non a Papa, neque Papae Regem esse 
subjectum in temporalibus, neque Papam pro libito suo posse Regem Francorum depo- 
nere a regno”; "Propter has causas idem Johannes xx11 multa privilegia dedit Universitati 
Parisiensi, ut ipsam doctrinam Guillelmi Okam condemnaret.’ 
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heretics.?^ This indicates that the phrase ritus Parisiensium meant practising 
scholastic philosophy to the exclusion of the Nominalists and that it referred to 
the dominance of the Realists in those studia where the ritus Parisiensium was 
the accepted rule. Ritus Parisiensium thus seems to have been used specifically 
in relation to followers of the Realist school, while the Parisian genus or stilus 
mentioned by Pico may have had a more general meaning. 

The Parisian Nominalists continued by presenting three reasons for their 
current persecution: jealousy of their reputation; their rivals, mostly Thomists 
(Thomatistae), were constantly defeated by them in debates; and a dispute 
at the University of Louvain in 1465 over future contingent propositions?5 
in which, as we shall shortly see, the Realist theologians in Paris and their 
Nominalist rivals took opposing sides: the Realists supported Peter de Rivo, 
whom the Nominalists charged with heresy?9 while the Nominalists sup- 
ported his rival, Henry de Zomeren, whom they regarded as the most learned 
of representative of Nominalism.?" 


24  lbid., p. 324: "Item secundo legimus Nominales expulsos de Bohemia eo tempore, quo 
haeretici voluerunt Bohemicum regnum suis haeresibus inficere ... ita quod cum dicti 
haeretici non possent supradictum disputando superare, impetraverunt ab Venceslao 
Principe Bohemiae, ut gubernarentur studia Pragensia ritu Parisiensium. Quo edicto, 
ut ibidem habetur, coacti sunt supradicti Nominales Pragam civitatem relinquere, et se 
transtulerunt ad Lipzitam civitatem, et ibidem Universitatem erexerunt solemnissimam"; 
"Eo tempore Deus ita providit fidei ecclesiae, ut cum apud Bohemiam regerentur studia 
secundum ritum Parisiensium, suscitavit Deus Doctores catholicos: Petrum de Allyaco, 
Johannem de Gersonno, et alios quamplures doctissimos viros Nominales, qui convocati 
ad Concilium Constantiense ... ii idem Christi defenderunt, et dictos haereticos publice 
per quadraginta dies disputando superaverunt ita et confuderunt ...” 

25 lIbid.,p.325: "Quarta persecutio fit his diebus, scilicet 1473. Cuius potissimum tres causae 
reperiuntur. Prima est laus et gloria eorum, qui huic doctrinae insudant. Secunda causa 
est, quia, qui dicuntur Nominales, ita aliquos et maxime Thomatistas superant dispu- 
tando, ut nullo modo eis resistere possint et ob hoc penitus eos exterminare nituntur. 
Tertia causa est ex quadam haeresi conficta in Universitate Lovanii." 

26 Ibid. "Quidam enim Lovaniensis Regens tractatum composuit, in quo negabat certitu- 
dinem et praescientian divinam de contingentibus, asserens, praepositiones de futuro 
contingenti, etiam contentas in Biblia et a Christo prolatas, non esse veras. Quem tracta- 
tum, his haeresibus plenum, approbavit Lovaniensis Universitas, promotoremque suum 
Parisius misit, sollicitare facultatem Theologiae, quatinus dictum tractatum approba- 
rent. Cui cum multi dictae facultatis doctores, et illi maxime, qui doctrinae Nominalium 
exterminationem procurant, faverent, se viriliter objecerunt et opposuerunt illi, qui 
dicuntur Nominales; nullum periculum pro defensione fidei formidantes, impedierun- 
tque, ne Theologiae facultas dictum tractatum approbaret. Quod molestissime illi, qui 
dicuntur Reales tulerunt, et usque ad xxiv se dicto tractatui subscripserunt et illum 
approbaverunt.” 

27 lbid. “Citatus est autem dicti tractatus compositor ad sedem apostolicam, accusante 
magistro Henrico de Zomeren Doctore Parisiensi inter Nominales doctissimo, et Romam 
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In matters of theology and religion, the Nominalists claimed that their posi- 
tion was always more in agreement (conformior) with faith and that their doc- 
trine was often ( frequenter) approved by the Church. By contrast, according to 
them, the Realist doctrine was dangerous to faith and had been disapproved by 
the Church on many points, including the theory of universals, the eternity of 
propositions, and the multitude of beings without a cause.”8 The Nominalists's 
use of the comparative adjective conformior and the adverb frequenter under- 
lines that theological positions are probable and relative, rather than certain 
and absolute, a point which would play a central role in Pico's Apology. 

The ‘probable nature’ of theological positions becomes a dominant feature 
in the last part of the document, in which the Parisian Nominalists maintained 
that Nominalists were much less likely to fall into theological errors than oth- 
ers, and that for each error of the Nominalists, there were four or five of the 
Realists. This did not, however, mean that the Nominalists were free from error. 
Nor could the Thomists say that Thomas had not erred, considering the 1277 
condemnation. It could not be said of Peter Lombard either. The final argu- 
ment of the Parisian Nominalists was that, in comparison to all other doctors, 
the Nominalists erred less and followed the whole truth of faith more.?9 

It is clear that the popularity of three ‘Nominalist’ philosophers — William 
Ockham, Adam Wodeham and John Buridan — was increasing among some 
Parisian masters during the second half ofthe fifteenth century. So, for instance, 
Ockham's Summa logicae was used by Réginald du Brule, Guillaume Baudin, 
Siger Le Clerc and Henri de Quesneyo between 1454 and 1472; Wodeham's 
Lecura was used by Henri de Quesneyo, Nicolas Foriot, Jean Laillier and André 


pro sui defensione profectus, rationes suas, causas et motiva allegavit, produxitque ad 
suam justificationem signaturas xx1v Doctorum Parisiensium." 

28 Ibid., p. 326: “Ad illud autem quod contra Nominales allegatur, quod scientia eorum est 
perversa et plena haeresibus, respondentur primo, quod in his, qui nominalitatem et rea- 
litatem concernunt, pars Nominalium semper est fidei conformior et ab ecclesia frequen- 
ter approbata, pars autem Realium periculosa et in multis ab ecclesia reprobata, ut patet 
in materia universalium, de aeternitate propositionum et multitudine entium sine causa." 

29 Ibid. "Respondetur secundo, quod in his impertinentibus ad nominalitatem et reali- 
tatem, Nominales sine comparatione minus errant quam alii, et semper pro uno errore 
reperto in doctrina Nominalium, si aliqui reperiantur, ostenduntur quatuor aut quin- 
que in doctrina Realium. Et ad hoc probandum se offerunt Nominales. Nolumus tamen 
dicere, Nominales esse omnino immunes ab erroribus. Si enim dixerimus, quia peccatum 
non habemus, veritas in nobis non est. Neque enim possunt hoc asserere Thomistae de 
beato Thoma, contra quem viventem facti sunt articuli multi Parisiis; contra cuius errores 
nomine facultatis Theologiae tractatus quidam factus est et Romam missus. Neque lec- 
tores sententiarum hoc de magistro Petro Lombardi asserere possunt, cum communiter 
contra eum annotentur XXVI articuli, in quibus non est tenendus. Sed volumus eos dicere, 
inter omnes Doctores minus errasse et magis ceteris integram fidei veritatem secutos." 
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Parvi between 1465 and 1486; and Buridan’s commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics 
was used by Jean Domont in 1480.9? Pico could have easily come across these 
masters or their legacy during the 1480s. 

The case of the Parisian Jean Laillier, who may have been a Nominalist, and 
certain ‘Paris conclusions’ (le conclusione de Parise) is interesting. These con- 
clusions are mentioned and cited, together with a rare reference to the first 
papal commission, appointed in January 1487, to discuss Pico's Theses, in a let- 
ter to Lorenzo de' Medici's secretary, Niccoló Michelozzi, sent from Rome in 
1487 and written by Antonio Alabanti, the General of the Servites and a mem- 
ber of the commission, which condemned 13 of Pico's theses.?! As shown by 
Alison Brown, these conclusions are “the condemned propositions of the doc- 
torate that Jean Laillier presented at the Sorbonne on 30 July 1484, which had 
been a cause celebre in Paris at the time Pico was there in 1485—-86."?? Later in 
this chapter I shall discuss the problems involved in determining exactly when 
Pico's first visit to Paris actually took place. What is important at this stage is 


3o Kaluza, La crise des années 1474-1482’, p. 312. 

31 Alison Brown, ‘New Light on the Papal Condemnation of Pico's Theses: Antonio Alabanti's 
Letter to Niccolò Michelozzi in January 1487, in Rinascimento 46 (2006), pp. 357-372. The 
letter is published in the appendix, pp. 370-372; for the reference to these ‘Paris conclu- 
sions, see p. 370: “Io vi mando le conclusione de Parise che voi me adimandate, dele quale 
qui tuti li homini doti se ne fano beffa, cossa da paci." This reference is followed by a 
request to keep this matter as a secret from Lorenzo, and then come the 18 conclusions 
themselves. Just before all this we have the reference to the first papal commission: "Hora 
sono informato e serò a tempo perché el Conte Gioane da la Mirandola ha publicato goo 
conclusione e perché in molti pare che offende la catolica verità. Per la querelle fata con- 
cistoro fu comessa la causa a 5 Cardinali e furno chiamati 6 per persone doctissime." 

32  lbid.,p. 360. For the documents concerning this incident, see C. Du Plessis D'Argentre, 
Collectio Iudiciorum de novis erroribus, 3 vols. (Paris, 1728; repr. Brussels, 1963), vol. 2, 
pp. 308-318: Laillier's oral responses (in the form of 10 propositions) presented in 1484 
(p. 308); first 10 of the 18 propositions in Alabanti's letter — some in French translation 
and some in Latin — with very slight modifications, and each followed by a qualificatio in 
Latin, which determines different levels of heresy found in these propositions and signed 
by the Congregation of the Faculty of Theology in Paris in 1486 (pp. 308-309); a further 
4 propositions and qualificationes in the same spirit but different from those in the letter 
(pp. 309-310); Laillier's confession from 1486, in French, regarding the first 9 propositions 
in Alabanti's letter (pp. 311-313). While absolution was granted by the bishop of Paris and 
some other Parisian theologians in June 1486 (pp. 310-31), the Faculty of Theology — 
addressing Pope Innocent vii! — rejected this motion, in a document of November 1486, 
and expressed a very negative view of Laillier's 'heretical propositions, doubting the sin- 
cerity of his confession and pointing out that he publicly circulated many other proposi- 
tions for which he never confessed and all of which were false and heretical (pp. 313-316). 
In the light of this document, the pope cancelled Laillier's absolution in December 1486 
(pp. 317-318). For further references to the Laillier affair, see Brown, 'New Light on the 
Papal Condemnation of Pico's Theses’, p. 360, n. 9. 
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that, around the time he was in Paris, during the early to mid 1480s, Laillier's 
case was being discussed in academic circles; so Pico could have found out 
about it, either on his own or through his Parisian friends Robert Gaguin and 
Jean Cordier.33 That Alabanti referred both to the first papal commission set 
up to consider Pico's Theses and to Laillier's condemned conclusions suggests, 
according to Brown, “a possible connection between Pico and Laillier" given 
that Laillier’s public condemnation by Pope Innocent viII occurred on the 
same day as the publication of Pico's Theses, 7 December 1486.34 Yet what kind 
of connection can we establish between Laillier's ‘Paris conclusions’ and Pico’s 
Theses beyond “... posing — from Innocent's point of view — an equal threat to 
his authority"?35 

The context of Alabanti's letter indicates that, according to him, both Pico 
and Laillier had recently presented some clearly ridiculous and heretical prop- 
ositions in public (see n. 31). This is a view which was probably shared by other 
theologians in Rome and in Paris; for, if we examine the 18 propositions in the 
letter we will see that they all express views contrary to some fundamental 
convictions and established practices in the Church. 

The first proposition seriously challenged the validity of the Church's tradi- 
tion and authority: it declared that believers should follow the precepts of God 
and the Apostles only, not those of bishops and other senior members of the 
Church's hierarchy, who were, in fact, responsible for the destruction of the 
Church through their trifles and absurdities. Even worse: their precepts should 
be regarded as chaff (palea)!96 This proposition was the most important in the 
group because it provided a more general framework with significant implica- 
tions, while many of the other propositions were specific cases derived from it. 
For instance, propositions 10, 12 and 13 rejected the notion of hierarchy in the 
Church and its divine origin, attributing the same power to simple priests as 
to bishops and popes, and, indeed, questioning the very status of the papacy;?? 


33  lbid.,pp.360-361. 

34  lbid.,pp. 368-369. The course of events between Lallier's presentation of his propositions 
in 1484 and the papal condemnation in 1486 is summarized on p. 360. 

35  lbid.,p.369. 

36 Tbid., p. 371: “Vos debetis servare precepta Dei et apostolorum. Sed precepta omnium epis- 
coporum et aliorum dominorum ecclesiasticorum habenda sunt ut paleam ipsi omni per 
suas trufas et ineptias destruxerunt ecclesiam Dei.” Note here the contrast between pre- 
cepta dominorum ecclesiasticorum and ecclesia Dei. A clear implication of this proposition 
can be found in proposition 7: “Dabo duos albos illi qui mihi producat aliquem passum 
per quem simus obligati ad ieiunium quaresime." 

37 lbid. “Simplex sacerdos potest eque bene consecrare crisma et sacros ordines confere 
sicut episcopus vel papa quia omnes habent equalem potestatem"; "Petrus non habuit a 
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proposition 17 denied the divine origin of confession;?? propositions 4—6 did 
not accept the prohibition of matrimony among priests since, according to 
proposition 6, it derived from 'only' one Church council some five hundred 
years ago and from ‘only’ one ‘pope’ (papa) or playing on words, one 'butter- 
fly’ (papillio).?? 

In the same fashion, proposition 3 openly criticized the Church's process of 
the canonization of saints, since now' (nunc) only the rich and wealthy were 
canonized, while the poor were dismissed. Given this corruption, it was not 
a sin not to forego belief in such saints. Moreover, 'now' covered a very large 
chronological territory, starting from Pope Sylvester 1 in the fourth century. 
The notion that corruption in the Roman Church began in Sylvester's time and 
that since the Church of Christ had become a church of wealth was reflected 
in proposition 8. In light of this situation, proposition 16 declared that the 
Roman Church was not the head of all other churches, proposition 9 stated 
that the legends concerning the saints were no more credible than the chroni- 
cles of France, and proposition 15 claimed that papal decrees were no different 
from trifles.^9 

All these assertions were clearly based on the first proposition, which 
bears strong similarities to one of Pico's main argumentative strategies in his 
Apology: questioning the validity of the different and, on many occasions, con- 
flicting views and statements made by the Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
throughout its long history from antiquity to the present day on a variety of 
theological issues which were not found in Scripture and which had not been 


Christo super alios apostolos primatum aut potestatem"; p. 372: "Quod unus prelatus sit 
maior alio hoc non est a Christo sed propter bona temporalia aut virtutes." 

38 Tbid., p. 372: "Confessio non est de iure divino." 

39 lbid. p. 371: “In uno concilio a quingentis annis citra fuit presbiteris matrimonium inter- 
dictum ab uno papa vel uno papillione.” The reference here is to the Council of Elvira 
(c.305). Proposition 4 stated that if a priest was secretly married and performed the act of 
confirming a sacrament, he should not be punished. Proposition 5 maintained that since 
priests in the Eastern Church were not regarded as sinners if they got married, this should 
also be the case for priests in the Western Church. 

40 Ibid.: “Sancti divites et pecuniosi nunc canonizantur et pauperes dimittuntur quia non 
teneor credere tales esse sanctos et ita simplex populus si non credit talem esse sanctum 
non peccat, quia a tempore Silvestri [314-335] nullus confessor fuit iuste canonizatus"; 
"A beato Silvestro citra ecclesia Romana non est amplius ecclesia Christi sed peccunia- 
rum"; p. 372: "Ecclesia romana non est aliarum capud"; p. 371: “Non tenemur magis credere 
legendis sanctorum quam cronicis Francie’; p. 372: "Decreta aut decretales summorum 
pontificum non sunt nisi trufe.” 
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determined by the authority of the Church. In doing so, Pico often relied on a 
similar line of argumentation in Augustine. 

And what about the Parisian Realists? As members of the Faculty of 
Theology, they all supported the philosopher Peter de Rivo in the debate 
over future contingent propositions which had started in Louvain in 1465 
and almost immediately spread to other universities including Paris.*? The 
Parisian theologians agreed with de Rivo that propositions concerning future 
events cannot be determined as true or false, and that this view, which was 
supported by Aristotle, was in agreement with Scripture and with the teach- 
ings of the Church's Doctors. So, who were these Realist masters? Guillaume 
de Chateaufort seems to be the leader of this group, where we can also find the 
Dean of the Faculty Pierre de Vaucello, together with the theology professors 
and doctors Guillaume Burgensis, Antoine Ursi, Pierre Caros, Etienne Gervais, 
Roland Le Cozic O.P., Jean Moneti, Milo Borni, Guillaume Fichet, Guillaume 
Bouylle, Jean Canuti O.P., Fra Jean Patini, Fra Jean Watat, Yves Porcelli, Fra 
Denys Pitas, Gilles de Alvetis, Raoul Boyssel, Fra Jean Munerii, de Fontenayo, 


41 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Apology, pp. 82-84: "Quamvis enim sanctorum doctorum 
scriptura extra canonem Bibliae posita sit tradenda et legenda et cum debita reverentia 
suscipienda, non tamen sunt eorum dicta ita firmae auctoritatis et immobilitatis ut eis 
contradicere non liceat et circa ea dubitare, nisi vel per Scripturam sacram aliter proben- 
tur evidenter et expresse, vel firmiter per Ecclesiam ipsa auctorisantem determinatum 
fuerit illa firmam veritatem et indubiam continere. Ideo per dicta sanctorum extra cano- 
nem Bibliae praecise non potest convinci opinio haeretica manifeste, nam ubi non est 
infallibilis veritas, ibi nec fides certa et indubia. Cum fides certa veritati infallibili innita- 
tur, immo circa talia non est assensus infallibilis nec adhaesio firma, ex quo enim ibi certa 
veritas et indubia fides non est, ei semper assentitur cum dubio et cum formidine falsi, 
quia, ut dicit Augustinus in Epistola ad Hieronymum et x1 Contra Faustum capite VIII et 
XVI contra eundem Faustum, si scriptura non continet infallibilem veritatem et in aliqua 
parte sui falsa invenitur, non remanet in ea certa fides qua ei firmiter credatur et propter 
falsitatem repertam in una sui parte tota suspecta habetur, et sic fides titubaret. Quia, 
ut dicit Augustinus De fide christiana capite vii ‘titubat fides si Sacrarum scripturarum 
vacillat auctoritas. Quod autem in dictis sanctorum extra canonem Bibliae non sit veritas 
infallibilis, quantum ad praesens attinet, tres mihi succurrunt probationes." And see ibid., 
pp. 84-98 for the continuation and development of this argument with further references 
to Augustine. See my, Ficino, Pico and Savonarola. The Evolution of Humanist Theology 
1461/2-1498 (Leiden, 2008), pp. 311-319, for a discussion of this and similar passages. 

42 See also Christopher Schabel, ‘Peter de Rivo and the Quarrel over Future Contingents at 
Louvain: New Evidence New Perspectives: Part I’, in Documenti E Studi Sulla Tradizione 
Filosofica Medievale 6 (1995), pp. 363-473, and ‘Peter de Rivo and the Quarrel over 
Future Contingents at Louvain: New Evidence New Perspectives: Part II’ ibid., 7 (1996), 


Pp. 369-435. 
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Jean Pilori O.P., Jean Cossart O.P., Pierre Martin, Pierre de Has.^? Once again, it 
is worth noting that Pico was likely to have come across some of these Realist 
masters or their legacy during the 1480s. Their ‘Nominalist’ rivals (we do not 
unfortunately have their names) supported the theologian Henry de Zomeren, 
de Rivo's rival, arguing that the view presented and defended by de Rivo 
was heretical.^^ 

Let us have a closer look at the arguments in this debate over future con- 
tingent propositions. In 1471, about a decade before Pico arrived in Paris, the 
masters of theology in the Sorbonne declared their support for de Rivo and for 
the philosophers in the Arts Faculty in Louvain, as opposed to the university's 
theologians and Theology Faculty. This position, claimed the Parisian theolo- 
gian Pierre de Vaucello, was carefully, prudently and profitably presented; it 
brought honour to the University of Louvain; it avoided errors and assisted in 
suppressing the pernicious conclusions of false dogmas; and, finally, it contrib- 
uted to the progress of students — mainly those studying theology — by expos- 
ing them to truer and more trustful erudition.*? For de Vaucello, in contrast to 
the theologians of Louvain, this view of de Rivo was in complete agreement 
with the first book of Aristotle’s De interpretatione; this position or doctrine, 
moreover, was not contrary to Scripture and the revealed truths included in it. 
It was possible, he maintained, to hold and defend this position along with the 
truth of Scripture and the sayings and expositions of the doctors, whereas the 
opposite position was dangerous and in disagreement with the truth and with 
the doctrine of the doctors.^9 Pico would use exactly this standard strategical 


43 For these names see Léon Baudry, La querelle des futurs contingents (Louvain 1465-1475): 
textes inédits (Paris, 1950), pp. 250—251, 256—258; Kaluza, ‘La crise des années 14741482, 
p. 314, n. 55. 

44 On this debate see Baudry, La querelle; the crucial document by the Parisian masters of 
theology, Determinatio theologorum Parisiensium, can be found on pp. 249-258. And see 
also Kaluza, ‘La crise des années 1474-1482, pp. 313-315; and Schabel ‘Peter de Rivo and 
the Quarrel over Future Contingents at Louvain: New Evidence New Perspectives: Part I; 
pp. 363-473, and ‘Peter de Rivo and the Quarrel over Future Contingents at Louvain: New 
Evidence New Perspectives: Part II’, pp. 369-435. 

45 Baudry, La querelle, p. 249: “... ordinatio ... provide, sapienter ac fructuose fuit edita, facta 
et instituta ad honorem ipsius universitatis, vitationem errorum et ad falsorum dogma- 
tum perniciosas inventiones supprimendas, ad profectum etiam scolarium seu audi- 
torum, presertim ad veriorem et securiorem eruditionem illorum qui studio theologie 
intendunt." 

46 Ibid.: "Preterea videtur michi quod positio seu doctrina Aristotelis in primo libro peri- 
armenias de futuris contingentibus non repugnat nec adversatur sacre scripture nec 
revelationibus in eadem contentis, quodque cum veritate sacre scripture et dictis seu 
expositionibus sanctorum doctorum sustineri potest ac defendi. Contraria vero asser- 
tio michi videtur periculosa, dissona veritati, non dogmatizanda, sed potius silenda, 
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argument over and over again in his Apology, stating that if a given view was 
not contrary to Scripture and to the teachings of the Church, there was nothing 
wrong in holding it; the opposite position, on the other hand, was probably 
heretical or close to heretical. It is clear, for de Vaucello here, as also for Pico in 
his Apology, thata philosophical view with theological implications could be in 
greater or lesser agreement or disagreement with the Christian faith, and that 
it could be more or less worthy of becoming part of Christian dogma (dogma- 
tizanda). Nevertheless, as the product solely of human speculation, it was not 
necessary, so that its truth was determined according to its degree of probabil- 
ity with regard to the Christian faith. Guillaume Fichet admitted that he held 
this view even before the public debate, while Guillaume Bouylle emphasized 
that it seemed to him not only Catholic but also in agreement with the doc- 
trine of the ‘sacred Realist doctors’ (sancti doctores reales),*” a phrase which 
prioritized what was regarded in Paris in 1471 as the Realist tradition.^9 

According to Guillaume de Chateaufort, the view put forward by de Rivo 
was commonly accepted by all the philosophers in Paris who followed the doc- 
trine of the Realists. It seemed to de Chateaufort that this Aristotelian view was 
true and was also the opinion of Thomas Aquinas (doctor sanctus), as well as of 
many sacred and famous doctors who were most firm and vigorous defenders 
of faith.*? The notion of future contingency was in direct contrast to the deter- 
mination of truth or falsity, and this was exactly what made future contingen- 
cies contingent: they were completely undetermined and could either occur or 
not. Otherwise, they would become necessary, and this went against faith and 
the notion of an agent with free will.5° 


ne, longius divulgata, plurimos a veritatis rectitudine et doctrina sanctorum doctorum 
deviare faciat"; p. 250: “... si hujusmodi contenta et scripta diligenter inspiciantur et exa- 
minentur, non dissonant veritati, nec suspecta haberi debent in fide et doctrina sancte 
matris ecclesie, sed magis, ut ex dictis doctorum approbatorum elicita et compylata." 

47 Ibid., p. 251: "Quapropter testor meam esse sententiam cum ante nominato patre con- 
sentaneam’; “... prefate veritatis declaratio videtur catholica et sanctorum doctorum rea- 
lium doctrine utcumque consona." 

48 See William J. Courtenay, ‘Was There an Ockhamist School?, in Hoenen, Schneider, 
Wieland (eds.), Philosophy and Learning, pp. 263—292, especially pp. 266—270: "To be an 
Ockhamist might and probably did mean different things at different times" The same 
can be said of the term ‘Realist’ in Paris in the 1470s. See also similar remarks in n. 2 above. 

49 Baudry, La querelle, p. 252: “... michi videtur quod predicta philosophi opinio veritatem 
continet, quam insequuntur doctor sanctus et plures alii in sacris litteris famatissimi 
atque clarissimi doctores, et in fide firmissimi ejusdemque fidei strenuissimi defensores, 
dictamque philosophi sententiam tenuerunt hucusque parisiis omnes illi communiter 
qui doctrinam realium insequuntur.” 

50 = Ibid.: “Repugnat enim futuro contingenti, ut tale est, determinatio veritatis aut falsitatis; 
alias enim contingens non esset; eo enim contingens esse dicitur quia potest evenire et 
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De Chateaufort stated that, in his judgement, speaking only in a probable 
manner (probabiliter tantum loquendo) and subjecting himself in advance to 
any future determination by the Church, de Rivo's treatise was written acutely, 
skillfully and ‘very knowledgeably' (multum scientifice); it contained no error 
or falsity; and it was not contrary to faith — indeed, a careful examination 
would reveal that this text was in agreement with Catholic truths and with 
the sayings of the holy doctors.?! From a theological point of view, considering 
the power of God, de Chateaufort adopted a fideistic approach based, among 
other texts, on Titus 3, 9, which counseled that one should avoid discussing 
foolish questions without discipline, since this kind of knowledge was abstruse 
and useless, generating only debates and controversies.9?? 

It will be helpful to consider some individual cases, starting with a master at 
the Arts Faculty who belonged to the Picard nation, Johannes Hennon, whose 
activity is well-documented in the period from 1476 to 1484 - that is, just before 
and during Pico's first visit to Paris.5? Hennon's philosophical and pedagogical 


potest non evenire; ergo ad nullum est determinatum. Quapropter ponere propositiones 
de futuro contingenti esse determinate veras aut determinate falses, sicut illas de pre- 
senti aut de preterito, que sunt inimpedibiliter vere aut false, est favere errori dicentium 
omnia de necessitate evenire sic quod non possunt impediri; quod repugnat fidei et liber- 
tati voluntatis et consilia destruit et merita dissolvit" And see also similar arguments on 
p. 254, where de Chateaufort regards future contingencies as neuter (neutre): neither true 
nor false. 

51 Ibid., p. 254: “... attamen pro modulo facultatis mee, probabiliter tantum loquendo ac 
etiam me submittendo determinationi ecclesie sacrosancte, si quandoque per eam ali- 
ter diffiniri contingat, michi pro nunc videtur quod tractatus ille subtiliter, ingeniose et 
multum scientifice conditus est, nichilque erroris aut falsitatis, fidei contrarie, includit vel 
continet; sed, si attente et per singula discutiatur et ad sensum quem exprimit capiatur, 
catholicis ac sinceris veritatibus et dictis sacrorum doctorum consonat et conformatur.” 

52 Ibid., p. 253: “... puto dictam ordinationem perutilem atque fructuosissimam esse, cum 
et exhortationibus et preceptis apostoli conveniat, quibus Thimoteo scribebat: Stultas 
autem et sine disciplina questiones devita, sciens quia generant lites; et conformiter ad 
Titum, 3 capittulo: Stultas autem questiones et contentiones et pugnas legis devita: sunt 
enim subtiles et vane, etc." The phrase sine disciplina, which does not appear in the quota- 
tion from the letter to Titus, becomes somewhat clearer if we consider the words of Raoul 
Boyssel, who drew a line between theology - the proper discipline for dealing with such 
issues — and the disciplines taught in the Arts Faculties; see pp. 256—257: "Preterea quod 
rationabile et pernecessarium michi videtur questiones theologales non debere terminari 
aut disputari in scolis artium ...” 

53 Paul Bakker has identified a significant scholarly lacuna in our knowledge of the “doc- 
trinal developments at the University of Paris during the fifteenth century" specifically 
between "late fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century authors as John Buridan and his 
school, Pierre d'Ailly and Jean Gerson’, and “early sixteenth-century thinkers as Jacques 
Lefévre d'Étaples and Charles de Bovelles.” And so, according to Bakker, “the interven- 
ing period, which separates Gerson from Lefévre d'Étaples, has been almost entirely 
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interests — judging from his writings — included Aristotelian logic, physics and 
metaphysics, with some evidence of the influence of John Duns Scotus, John 
Buridan and Albert of Saxony on his thought.5* 

Paul Bakker examined the commentaries on Aristotle of two other con- 
temporary Parisian masters at the Arts Faculty, Johannes le Damoisiau and 
Johannes de Caulaincourt; and these three sets of commentaries have signifi- 
cant structural similarities, suggesting that the "collections are closely related 
to the educational program at the Arts faculty of the University of Paris.’5> If 
Pico attended some of the courses in that programme, he most probably would 
have been presented with a discussion focused on the masters' own doctrines 
and with very few explicit references to opinions of other thinkers, in a combi- 
nation of expositio and quaestio of texts in the following order: Physica 1-v111; 
De caelo et mundo 1-11, 1v; De generatione et corruptione 1-11; Meteora 1-111; 
De anima 1-111; De sensu et sensato; De memoria et reminiscentia; De somno et 
vigilia; De causis longitudinis et brevitatis vitae, and Metaphysica 1—v1.96 

We have two manuscripts which contain Hennon's commentaries: the 
first includes commentaries on the logica antiqua, and the second includes 
commentaries on Aristotle’s natural philosophy and metaphysics.5 Thus, 
according to the first manuscript, Hennon should be regarded as a Realist and 
a follower of the via antiqua in matters pertaining to logic. But according to 
the second manuscript, and in the light of observations by Duhem and Bakker 


neglected." This is exactly the period which is crucial for exploring what Pico was doing, 
and with whom, while he was in Paris during the 1480s. See Paul J.J.M. Bakker, ‘Natural 
Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I: The Commentaries on 
Aristotle by Johannes Hennon; in Bulletin de Philosophie Medievale 47 (2005), pp. 125-155; 
the citations above, together with further references to most of the scholarly literature 
on the University of Paris and its institutional history in the fifteenth century, can be 
found on pp. 127-128, nn. 5-8. The biographical facts concerning Hennon can be found 
on pp. 132-133. 

54 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, pp. 128- 
129, 136 and n. 33 there. 

55  lbid., pp. 129-132. The citation above is from p. 130. For Bakker's accounts of Johannes 
le Damoisiau and Johannes de Caulaincourt see ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphys- 
ics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. II: The Commentaries on Aristotle by Johannes le 
Damoisiau; in Bulletin de Philosophie Medievale 48 (2006), pp. 209—228; ‘Natural Philoso- 
phy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IIT: The Commentaries on Aristotle 
by Johannes de Caulaincourt (alias Johannes de Magistris), in Bulletin de Philosophie 
Medievale 49 (2007), pp. 195-237. 

56 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, pp. 129- 
131. For further details regarding the structure of these three collections of commentaries, 
including slight differences between them, see pp. 131-132. 

57  lbid.,p.135, for details of these manuscripts; and see pp. 136—155 for the table of contents 
of the second manuscript. 
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regarding the possible influence of John Duns Scotus, John Buridan and Albert 
of Saxony (see n. 53), Hennon should be regarded as a follower of the via mod- 
erna with some possible connections to the Nominalists. This is yet another 
indication of just how complex the relations between Realists and Nominalists 
in Paris were in the last decades of the fifteenth century. 

What, then, can we learn from this list of titles and topics for discussion? It 
is quite easy to compare the list to Pico's goo theses, which are also a collection 
of suggested topics for discussion. Thus, for instance, in Hennon's account of 
Book Four of Aristotle's Physica we have discussions of local movement in a 
vacuum and of the movement of heavy and light bodies in a vacuum; Pico 
mentions some of these issues in thesis 11 according to Giles of Rome and in 
thesis 12 according to Averroés.5? In his commentaries on Book One of De 
generatione et corruptione Hennon deals with substantial corruption, which, 
according to him, does not necessarily occur all the way down to prime matter. 
Pico in thesis 29 according to Thomas Aquinas deals with substantial genera- 
tion, using the same standard terminology but stating that in substantial gen- 
eration the resolution does take place all the way down to prime matter.5? In 
his commentaries on Book One of De anima Hennon states that the science of 
the soul belongs mainly to natural science. In thesis 3 according to Themistius 
Pico places the science of the soul between natural and divine sciences.9? In 


58  Ibid., p. 143: "Dubitatur tercio utrum corpus in vacuo positum successive moveatur ad 
ubi"; “... utrum, si vacuum esset, grave vel leve posset moveri localiter." Pico, 9oo Theses, 
p. 248: "Dato vacuo, si aliquid in eo moveatur, in instanti movebitur"; p. 254: “Gravia et levia 
movent se per accidens movendo medium per se" but without mentioning a vacuum. 

59 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, p. 148: 
"Conclusio responsalis: in corrupcione substanciali non est necesse fieri resolucionem 
usque ad materiam primam tam ex parte formarum substancialium quam accidenta- 
lium.” Pico, goo Theses, p. 226: “In generatione substantiali fit resolutio usque ad materiam 
primam." And see also Johannes le Damoisiau's account of Book One of De generatione 
et corruptione; for the table of contents of these commentaries on Aristotle see Bakker, 
‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IT, p. 221: "Conclusio 
responsalis: corpus naturale sub ratione qua sibi convenit ista passio que est transmut- 
abilitas est huius scientie subiectum, nec in qualibet corruptione fit resolutio usque ad 
materiam primam." A similar conclusion can be found also in Johannes de Caulaincourt's 
account of Book One of Aristotle's De generatione et corruptione; see Bakker, ‘Natural 
Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. III’, p. 220. 

60 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, 150: 
"Conclusio responsalis: de anima est scientia naturalis tanquam de subiecto primo huius 
libri.” Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 294: "Scientia de anima est media inter scientias naturales et 
divinas." And see also Johannes le Damoisiau's account of Book One of De anima in 
Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IT, p. 224: 
"Conclusio responsalis: scientia de anima habens pro subiecto attributionis corpus ani- 
matum sub ratione animati est inter partes philosophie naturalis dignior et honorabilior" 
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the discussion of Book Two of De anima Hennon asks whether there is one 
sense of touch or many. Pico in thesis 4 according to Mohammed of Toledo 
determines that there is not one sense of touch.9! In the discussion of Book 
Three of De anima Hennon discusses two questions regarding the agent and 
possible intellects, which more or less correspond to theses 3 and 4 according to 
Simplicius in Pico's account.®? In his commentaries on Book Two of Aristotle's 
Metaphysica Hennon discusses whether the difficulty in understanding comes 
from our intellect or from the things we try to understand; and he concludes 
that it comes from our intellect. Pico in thesis 40 according to Thomas Aquinas 
simply presents these two options.®? In his account of Book Four of Aristotle's 
Metaphysica Hennon attempts to determine the relation between 'being' and 
‘one’; and he concludes that they are interchangeable and mean the same 
thing. Pico's full account of this matter can be found in his De ente et uno and 
in his responses to Antonio Cittadini di Faenza, which are discussed below in 
Chapter 16; in thesis 23 according to Thomas Aquinas, he states that ‘one’ only 
adds to ‘being’ the privation of division. 


61 Bakker ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, p. 152: 
“Dubitatur primo utrum sensus tactus sit unus vel plures." Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 278: "Sensus 
tactus non est unus sensus." 

62 Bakker ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I’, p. 152: 
"Dubitatur secundo utrum intellectus agens sit nobilior possibili. Dubitatur tercio utrum 
intellectus agens et possibilis sint due potencie anime realiter distincte." Pico, 9oo Theses, 
p. 286: "Cum anima in se perfecte redit, tunc intellectus agens ab intellectu possibili lib- 
eratur. Eadem pars rationalis, ut seipsam exiens, dicitur intellectus possibilis; ut vero est 
talis ut se ipsam ut possibilis est possit perficere, dicitur intellectus agens." 

63 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. I, p. 154: 
"Circa hunc textum queritur utrum difficultas cognoscendi sit ex parte intellectus nostri 
aut ex parte rerum cognoscibilium. Conclusio responsalis: difficultas cognoscendi tam 
substancias materiales quam inmateriales est ex parte intellectus nostri." Pico, 900 Theses, 
p. 230: "Difficultas intelligendi et ex parte ipsius intellectus et ex parte ipsius intelligibi- 
lis provenire potest." A variant of this question can be found in Johannes le Damoisiau's 
commentaries on Aristotles Physica, Book One; see Bakker, 'Natural Philosophy and 
Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IT, p. 213: "Dubitatur primo utrum singulare 
vagum ordine cognitionis confuse sit ab intellectu nostro primo cognitum.” Johannes le 
Damoisiau's account of Book Two of the Metaphysica is the obvious place for this issue; 
see p. 227: "Conclusio responsalis: difficultas cognoscendi res non est ex parte rerum, sed 
ex parte nostri intellectus." 

64 Ibid., p. 155: "Queritur utrum ens et unum convertantur et eandem naturam significent. 
Conclusio responsalis: ens et unum convertuntur et secundum eandem naturam realiter 
idem significant.” Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Unum supra ens non addit nisi privationem 
divisionis." And see also Johannes le Damoisiau's account of Book Four of the Metaphysica 
in Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IT, p. 227: 
"Conclusio responsalis: ‘ens’ et ‘unum’ dicunt eamdem naturam realiter, et non formaliter; 
similiter ‘ens’ et ‘unum’ secundo modo dictum ad invicem convertuntur." 
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Johannes de Caulaincourt, also known as Johannes de Magistris, was 
another member of the Picard nation in the Arts Faculty who, like Hennon, 
was a very active teacher. Under his supervision, several bachelors of Arts grad- 
uated between 1478 and 1483, while others obtained their license.® His interest 
in Aristotelian natural philosophy and metaphysics is reflected in his commen- 
taries which, given the subject matter, might have attracted Pico's attention 
during his first visit to Paris. 

A manuscript containing Johannes de Caulaincourt’s commentaries on 
Aristotle's natural philosophy is identical with the commentaries attributed to 
Johannes de Magistris, which were printed under his name at least five times 
between 1481 and 1490; this has led to the assumption that they are one and 
the same individual. All the printed editions indicate that these commentaries 
are "Scotist in orientation." But Bakker, referring to Duhem's assessment, has 
pointed out that these commentaries are influenced not only by Scotus but 
also by Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Nicholas Orbellis and Johannes Hennon.96 
The existence of printed editions increases the possibility that Pico could have 
read some of these commentaries, and their classification as ‘Scotist’ would no 
doubt whetted his curiosity. 

Bakker provides not only a detailed table of contents but also an edition 
of two of de Caulaincourt's dubitationes, one from the commentary on the 
Physics, the other from the commentary on De anima.” Some of the issues 
discussed by him are almost identical to those discussed by le Damoisiau;9? 
and the same basic Aristotelian assumptions and their implications are also 
reflected in Pico's Theses, for example in thesis 14 according to Albert the Great, 
which states that the mobile body is the subject of natural science.5? 


65 On Johannes de Caulaincourt's pedagogical activity see Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and 
Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IIT, pp. 195-196; Hennon's pedagogical activ- 
ity is discussed in Bakker, 'Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century 
Paris. I5 p. 134. 

66 Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IIT, 
pp. 197-198. 

67 Tbid., pp. 200-237. 

68 Tbid., p. 204: "Conclusio responsalis: philosophus naturalis non habet disputare contra 
Parmenidem et Mellissum negantes sua principia"; p. 205: "Dubitatur secundo utrum cui- 
uslibet entis naturaliter producti sint tria principia, scilicet materia, forma et privacio." 
Bakker, ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. IT, p. 214: 
"Conclusio responsalis: philosophus naturalis non habet disputare contra Parmenidem 
et Mellissum dicentes tantum esse unum ens et immobile"; *Dubitatur secundo utrum 
cuiuslibet entis naturalis tantum sint tria principia, scilicet materia, forma et privatio." 

69 Pico, goo Theses, p. 216: "Corpus mobile est subiectum scientiae naturalis." 
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Johannes de Caulaincourt's First Doubt in Question Five of Book One of his 
commentaries on the Physics shows how close he is to Nominalist methods 
and to the via moderna. He focuses on several suppositions, and the conclu- 
sions to which they lead, underlying the question whether the concept 'being' 
(ens) can be attributed univocally (univoce) to the ten categories."? What does 
it mean to have a univocal relation in this context? According to the first sup- 
position, it requires a double unity: unity of a signifying name and unity of 
quiddity, firstly and immediately, so that referring to the principal object which 
is signified would mean one quiddity in which many things can participate.” 
The second supposition is even more ‘Nominalist’ in nature. It maintains that 
in order for a name to be truly equivocal two things are necessary. First, unity 
of the signifying name, and in this sense the name is univocal; and second, a 
plurality of the principle and closest things signified by it, in such a manner 
that this name, in its main sense, should refer to many things.” 

One conclusion that De Caulaincourt draws from this discussion is that any 
single name is either univocal or equivocal, since any single name signifies 
either one thing as its primary signified object and thus is truly univocal, or 
many things as its primary signified object and thus is equivocal.7? With regard 
to the main question, there are three conclusions: ‘being’ is not equivocal in 
relation to the ten categories since it does not signify, as its primary signified 
object, the ten categories; ‘being’ is truly univocal in relation to the ten cate- 
gories since it signifies as its primary object one entity which can participate 
in the ten categories; ‘being’ is not entirely univocal since, although the quid- 
dity of being of its own nature participated equally in the ten categories, yet 
because of the nature of the categories, it will firstly participate in one of them 
before it participates in another. Therefore such a univocity is mixed with 


70 Bakker 'Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. III, p. 233: 
"Dubitatur utrum ‘ens’ dicatur univoce de decem predicamentis. Pro solucione huius 
dubii ponuntur alique supposiciones et alique conclusiones." 

71 lbid. “Prima supposicio: ad hoc quod aliquid sit univocum requiritur duplex unitas. 
Prima: unitas nominis significantis. Secunda est unitas quiditatis primo et immediate per 
tale nomen significate, sic quod tale nomen de primario et principali significato significet 
unam quiditatem multis participabilem." 

72 Tbid., p. 234: "Secunda supposicio: ad verum nomen equivocum duo requiruntur. Primo 
requiritur unitas vocis significantis, et in hoc convenit cum univoco. Secundo requiritur 
pluralitas significatorum principalium et immediatorum, ita quod talis vox de primario 
significato significet plura." 

73 Ibid.: “Ex isto sequitur primo quod omne nomen unum aut est univocum aut equivocum. 
Patet sic, quia omne nomen unum aut de primario significato significat unum (et sic est 
vere univocum) aut de primario significato significat plura (et sic est equivocum)." 
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analogy."^ 'Analogy' here refers to the participation in other categories. The 
concept of 'being' is univocal in itself, but by participating in the categories, 
which are many, its unity becomes similar to them in plurality. 

In the First Doubt in Question Two of Book Two of his commentary on De 
anima, De Caulaincourt asks whether each soul (or the soul in its entirety) has 
an extension coextensive with that of the body. Interestingly, he offers only 
‘some sayings’ (aliqua dicta) as solutions to this question." This is an impor- 
tant clue to De Caulaincourt's method, as we shall see. 

In the first of four sayings in this Doubt, De Caulaincourt presents four argu- 
ments in support of the claim that the intellective soul does not extend either 
by itself or by accident.76 This point is essential for maintaining the difference 
between the intellective part of our soul and the body. 

The second saying is the longest and centers on the sensitive soul. The 
question of the extension of the sensitive soul in the body is, according to 
De Caulaincourt, a probleuma neutrum, a problem for which only probable 
arguments, leading equal support to two opposite positions (ad utramque 
partem raciones fiunt probabiles), can be offered and for which a necessary 
and demonstrative solution is not available." The 'reason' for considering 
this problem to be neutral is that the arguments in utramque partem are 
equally probabiles. The terminology is that of the sceptical Academy, known 
to us from Cicero and Augustine; but, in the practice of the Academy after 


74 lbid. p. 235: “Ex hiis dicuntur tria ad dubium. Primum: ens non est equivocum decem 
predicamentis, quia de primario significato non significat decem predicamenta. Secundo 
dicitur quod ens est vere univocum decem predicamentis, quia de primario significato 
significat unam entitatem a decem predicamentis participabilem. Tercio dicitur quod ens 
non est pure univocum. Patet, quia, licet quiditas entis de natura sua sit equaliter parti- 
cipabilis a decem predicamentis, tamen ex natura ipsorum per prius participatur ab uno 
quam ab alio. Et ideo talis univocacio est permixta analogie" On the analogy of being 
in Versor's commentary on the Metaphysics which will be discussed below see Bakker, 
‘Fifteenth-Century Parisian Commentaries on Aristotle's Metaphysics’, pp. 585-586. For 
the full details of this article see n. 83 below. 

75  lbid.,p.236:"Dubitatur utrum omnis anima sit extensa ad extensionem corporis. Pro solu- 
cione ponuntur aliqua dicta." 

76 Ibid. 

77 lbid. "Secundum dictum: animam sensitivam esse extensam est probleuma neutrum. 
Patet, quia ad utramque partem raciones fiunt probabiles" The phrase probleuma 
neutrum is not very common but can be found, e.g., in Albert of Saxony's Quaestiones 
in Aristotelis De caelo, ed. Benoit Patar (Louvain-La-Neuve 2008), Liber 11, Quaestio 22 
(‘utrum omnia astra alia a sole habeant lumen suum a sole vel a se’), p. 401: "Breviter illa 
dubitatio: ‘utrum omnia astra praeter lumen et solem habeant lumen suum a sole’ est 
quasi unum probleuma [here in the apparatus criticus the editor points out that three 
manuscripts contain the addition ‘neutrum’ or ‘et neutrum' or ‘quod neutrum’] sic quod 
rationes quae fiunt pro una parte possunt solvi faciliter sicut rationes adductae pro alia.’ 
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Carneades, arguments on one side were usually a little more convincing, and 
the Academic could support that side as veri simile for the time being (in diem), 
until fresh arguments changed the balance, but still without a definitive crite- 
rion for the truth. Applying this method in a scientific context means moving 
away from the Aristotelian demand for demonstrations in scientific, theoret- 
ical investigations, and thus admitting that at least in some cases we can only 
have probable arguments, even when dealing with issues pertaining to natu- 
ral philosophy — precisely the strategy which Pico uses in his Apology but in 
a theological context."? De Caulaincourt goes on to present six arguments in 
support of the extension of the sensitive soul in the body and six arguments 
against it.79 

In the third saying, De Caulaincourt states again that all the arguments can 
be resolved on both sides. In the fourth saying, however, he aims to show that 
one side is ‘more probable’ (probabilius) than the other: this is the view that 
the sensitive and vegetative parts of the soul, like the intellective part, are not 
extended in the body.®° 

Among the other Parisian masters who might have inspired Pico was the 
Dominican Johannnes Versor; he probably died after 1482, and his commentar- 
ies on Aristotle were popular in the last two decades of the fifteenth century. 
Pico had in his library Versor's Questiones super veterem artem Aristotelis, as 
well as his commentary on Aristotle's Physics?! and he could have read other 
texts by him as well. Versor can serve as a case-study for further exploration 
of Realist doctrines and the modus Parisiensis. The two main authorities for 
Versor were Thomas Aquinas and Albert the Great. In contrast to Cologne, 
which during the last decades of the fifteenth century became a battlefield 
between Thomists and Albertists, in Paris, as we have seen earlier in this 
chapter, the main struggle was between Realists and Nominalists. Thus, the 


78 On this see Edelheit, Ficino, Pico and Savonarola, pp. 286—349, and n. 41 above. For the 
sceptical Academy’s terminology and practice see John Glucker, ‘Probabile, Veri simile and 
Related Terms, in J.G.F. Powell (ed.), Cicero the Philosopher (Oxford, 1995), pp. 153143. 
It is worth citing, in this context, Pico's thesis 8 according to Alexander of Aphrodisias; 
see Pico, 900 Theses, p. 292: "Metaphysicus et Dialecticus aeque de omnibus disputant, 
sed ille demonstrative, hic probabiliter" For an overall account of the later tradition see 
Rudolf Schuessler, The Debate on Probable Opinions in the Scholastic Tradition (Leiden, 
2019). 

79 Bakker ‘Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics in Late Fifteenth-Century Paris. III, 
pp. 236-237. 

80  Ibid.,p.237:"Tercium dictum: raciones istius probleumatis ad utramque partem sunt sol- 
ubiles, ut patet practicanti. Quartum dictum: probabilius est dicere animam sensitivam 
etsimiliter vegetativam esse inextensam sicut et anima intellectiva quam oppositum ..." 

81  SeeKibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 80, 99, 220. 
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Cologne's schools regarded Versor as an independent authority, alongside 
Thomas and Albert. Since the explicit of a manuscript of Versor's commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics states that it follows the modus Parisiensis, it is pos- 
sible that, from the perspective of the Cologne schools, the phrase signifies a 
philosophical independence, or at least an independence from Thomas and 
Albert.®? In this specific context, Versor's independence represented the kind 
of stance that Pico would later adopt as his motto: nullius addictus iurare in 
verba magistri. 

In the first question in Versor's Quaestiones super Metaphysicam Aristotelis,53 
he attempts to establish metaphysics as a distinct branch of knowledge or 
'science'?^ A short comparison between natural philosophy and metaphys- 
ics follows, after which Versor concludes that a superior philosophical disci- 
pline must meet one essential criterion: it should be a ‘regulator’ (regulatrix) 
of other disciplines, and in order to regulate them it should be ‘to the greatest 
extent intellectual’ (maxime intellectualis) and ‘discuss matters which are to 
the greatest extent intelligible’ (circa maxime intelligibilia versatur).9* 

Versor, following Aristotle (Metaphysics E, 1, 102621819), mentions the three 
parts of philosophy which he regards as realis and contemplativa: physics or 


82 Some of the conclusions are in Pepijn Rutten, "Secundum processum et mentem Versoris": 
John Versor and His Relation to the Schools of Thought Reconsidered’, in Vivarium 43/2 
(2005), pp. 292-336; for the phrase modus Parisiensis see p. 323 and n. 108 there; for Versor 
as an authority sui generis see pp. 326-329. Unfortunately, Rutten, after providing evi- 
dence that Versor's commentaries on Aristotle were regarded in Cologne as independent 
of both Thomas and Albert, and also distinguishing (on pp. 328—329, n. 123) between via 
(the doctrinal content) and processus (the pedagogical practice), does not discuss Versor's 
philosophical achievements. 

83 Johannes Versor, Quaestiones super Metaphysicam Aristotelis (Cologne, 1486). For more 
details about Versor and the context of his commentary on the Metaphysics see Bakker, 
‘Fifteenth-Century Parisian Commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics’, in Fabrizio 
Amerini and Gabriele Galluzzo (eds.), A Companion to the Latin Medieval Commentaries 
on Aristotle's Metaphysics (Leiden, 2014), pp. 575-629. Bakker's conclusions regarding 
Versor seem to be in line with Rutten's (see n. 82 above); see p. 612: “... Versoris not only 
follows different lines of reasoning [that is, different from the other Parisian commenta- 
tors discussed here by Bakker] but also defends his own particular views. For example, he 
argues that quidditative knowledge of God and the separate substances is wholly unat- 
tainable for us in this life, and that being and unity are only distinct according to reason 
(secundum rationem)? 

84 Ibid. f. 2r: "Queritur primo utrum ista scientia que metaphisica dicitur sit scientia dis- 
tincta ab aliis partibus philosophie." 

85 Ibid.: “Ex quo patet quod illa scientia est aliarum regulatrix que est maxime intellectualis 
et que circa maxime intelligibilia versatur" 
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natural philosophy, mathematics and metaphysics.$$ Showing in what way 
metaphysics differs from the other two components of ‘real’ and contem- 
plative philosophy is therefore the purpose of this discussion. While natural 
philosophy is restricted to movement and sensible matter, mathematics goes 
beyond sensible matter but not beyond intelligible matter; metaphysics, on 
the other hand, goes beyond sensible and intelligible matter and is completely 
without matter.?? Pico writes, in one of his most interesting theses — thesis 5 of 
those regarding mathematics according to his own view - that Aristotle says 
distinguishing natural philosophy and mathematics is characteristic of the 
‘ancients, as opposed to the ‘moderns, who discussed natural philosophy 
mathematically (qui de naturalibus mathematice disputant), destroying the 
foundations of natural philosophy.** If we apply Pico's criterion, Versor, while 
keeping the distinction between the three parts of 'real' and contemplative 
philosophy, represents the 'ancient' position. And indeed Versor does mention 
‘this Buridan' (Buridan iste), who was associated with the via moderna, in a 
rather critical manner? This is an example of using the terms ‘ancient’ and 
*modern' out of the historical context, just as we have seen (n. 4 below and 
context) in the case of the term ‘Realists’. 

Causality is essential for Versor in establishing knowledge and assessing 
those worthy of being associated with the name wisdom.9?? At the end of 
his discussion of Book One of the Metaphysics, in response to the question 
of whether or not metaphysics is a human possession, Versor distinguishes 


86  Ibid.:"In oppositum arguitur per Aristotelem sexto huius dicentem quod sunt tres partes 
philosophie realis et contemplative, scilicet phisica, mathematica et metaphisica." 

87 Ibid. f. 2v: “Quedam enim sunt res que nec esse nec considerari possunt preter motum et 
materiam sensibilem, de quibus est philosophia naturalis. Alie sunt res que licet conside- 
rari possint preter materiam sensibilem, non tamen possunt esse sine ea nec considerari 
preter materiam intelligibilem, de quibus est mathematica. Alie sunt que esse et consi- 
derari possunt preter materiam sensibilem et etiam intelligibilem et sic sunt penitus sine 
materia, de quibus est ista scientia." 

88 Pico, goo Theses, p. 466: "Sicut dictum Aristotelis de antiquis, dicentis quod ideo errarunt 
in physica contemplatione, quia mathematice res physicas tractarunt, verum esset si illi 
materialiter mathematica non formaliter accepissent, ita est verissimum modernos, qui 
de naturalibus mathematice disputant, naturalis philosophiae fundamenta destruere." 
According to Caroti, moderni in this case should be understood as contemporary philos- 
ophers, and the reference here is probably to Giovanni Marliani, rather than to philos- 
ophers from the fourteenth century. See Caroti, 'Le fonti medievali delle Disputationes 
adversus astrologiam divinatricem’, pp. 69—70. 

89 Versor, Quaestiones super Metaphysicam Aristotelis, f. 2v: "Alii dicunt quod causa secun- 
dum intentionem cause accepta est subiectum sicut Buridan iste.” 

go Ibid. f. 5v: “Illi ergo qui sciunt causam sunt magis scientes et magis accedunt ad nomen 
dignitatem et rationem sapientie quam illi qui causam ignorant." 
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between two ‘kinds’ of metaphysics. We can, he says, discuss metaphysics ‘in 
an absolute manner’ (simpliciter), which means a perfect comprehension of 
things which are to the greatest extent universal and prime causes; and we 
can discuss imperfect metaphysics, which means imperfect cognition of such 
causes in an a posteriori fashion through causality (causalitas), elimination 
(remotio) and distinctness (eminentia).°! Human beings can use the first type 
of metaphysics, but not possess it because of the necessities of the body; they 
do, however, possess the second type.?? 

The epistemological limitations and difficulties of the human intellect 
and cognition were an important theme for Versor. While presenting the 
Aristotelian account of induction and deduction, he justifies the two methods 
of investigation by arguing that human beings cannot understand perfectly 


91 lbid. f. 7v: “Dubitatur primo utrum metaphisica sit possessio non humana. Ad dubium 
respondetur quod de metaphisica dupliciter loquitur possumus, quia vel de metaphi- 
sica simpliciter dicta que est perfecta comprehensio maxime universalium et prima- 
rum causarum, vel de metaphisica imperfecta que est imperfecta cognitio huiusmodi 
causarum habita a posteriori per viam causalitatis, remotionis et eminentie.” Through 
these three ‘ways’ created beings should be compared to the first cause; see William of 
Leus (Guillelmus de Levibus), Expositio Libri de causis, ed. Delphine Carron, in Dragos 
Calma (ed.), Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages. Vol. 1, New Commentaries on Liber de causis 
(ca. 1250-1350) (Turnhout, 2016), p. 545: "Patet ergo per tres vias, causalitatis, eminentie et 
remotionis, comparando creaturas ad primam causam ..." And see also Henry of Ghent, 
Summa (quaestiones ordinariae), art. 35, q. 1: "Secundum quod supra determinatum est 
circa modum cognoscendi Deum et ea quae cognoscenda sunt circa ipsum, in cogno- 
scendo Deum et alia circa ipsum quae ei sunt attribuenda, maxime oportet procedere 
via remotionis, quia etiam via causalitatis et eminentiae fundatur supra viam remotio- 
nis." Henry is obviously alluding here to the practice known as 'negative theology; that is 
describing God by denying Him (‘negating from Him’) all human and worldly features. For 
another mention of these three *ways' in Versor's commentary, with a reference to Thomas 
Aquinas and in the context of discussing whether human beings can understand what 
God is, see Bakker, 'Fifteenth- Century Parisian Commentaries on Aristotle's Metaphysics’, 
P- 597, n. 72, where references to Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and Thomas Aquinas 
are provided. 

92  lbid.:"Illa scientia que est maxime libera non potest possideri a natura que est multi- 
pliciter summa sed natura humana est huiusmodi et tam ex parte anime quam ex parte 
corporis. Ex parte anime quidem quia creata est, nullas apud se habens formas intelligibi- 
les; sed oportet ipsam causas a rebus sensibilibus per ministerium sensuum meditari. Ex 
parte corporis vero quia multis et variis necessitatibus et indigentiis subiectum est. Item 
illud dicitur solum ab homine possessum quod plene ab eo est habitum sic quod eo uti 
potest libere ad nutum, sed sic non est de metaphisica, ergo non est possessio humana 
unde ab usu et acquisitione eius multipliciter propter corporis necessitates impeditur 
homo. Dicitur secundo quod metaphisicam imperfectam aliqualiter possidet homo, et sic 
metaphisica imperfecta est possessio humana, igitur illud modicum quod de cognitione 
altissimarum causarum haberi potest delectabilius est et preciosius quacunque noticia 
cuiuscumque rei sensibilis." 
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both the whole and the parts, and this is why both methods are crucial.?? 
Versor also considered a standard question which, as we have seen (n. 63 below 
and context), was also discussed by Johannes Hennon, Johannes le Damoisiau 
and Pico: whether our difficulty in understanding the truth comes from what 
we are trying to understand or from our intellect.?^ Versor gives a somewhat 
guarded answer to the question, assessing the different options and possible 
solutions — for instance, he considers whether this cognitive difficulty is caused 
partially by the objects of the investigation and partially by our intellect, and 
if so, which of the two is more responsible and under which circumstances 
and why; in case we assume that the entire responsibility for this difficulty 
lies with the objects, it does not mean that our understanding is always per- 
fect and easy-going. He gives special attention to separate substances and to 
the reasons why it is difficult for the human intellect to understand them.% 
The first authority he cites is Scotus, who suggests some balance between the 
intelligible objects and the intellect.96 Since this view would bring the inferior 
human intellect, while still connected to the body and dependent on sensual 
perception, too close to a state of complete understanding of God and separate 
substances, Versor follows the more cautious view of Thomas.?7 

The necessity of raising questions and casting doubts in a systematic man- 
ner as an essential part of the scientific process of investigating the truth is 
dealt with by Versor in the beginning of his account of Book Three of the 
Metaphysics.9* As he points out, this method derived from Aristotle;?? but, 
of course, it was perfected in the Latin West by the scholastic masters. It is 
noteworthy and, as we have seen (n. 56 below and context), characteristic of 


93 Tbid., f. 8v: “... ergo quod homo non perfecte potest totum et partem cognoscere ostendit 
difficultatem considerande veritatis secundum utramque viam." 

94 Tbid.: “Queritur secundo utrum difficultas in cognitione veritatis veniat ex parte rerum vel 
intellectus nostri." 

95  lbid.,ff.8v-9r. 

96 Ibid. f. gr: “... Scotus dicens quod nec ex parte rerum absolute nec ex parte intellectus 
absolute venit huiusmodi difficultas sed ex improportione intellectus ad intelligibile 
ymaginatur tamen quod si qualibet res habet vim intellectivam sibi proportionatam faci- 
liter ab ea cognoscetur ..." 

97  lbid.:"Dubitatur utrum intellectus noster corpori coniunctus possit cognoscere deum et 
substantias separatas. Pro dubio cum sancto Thoma ponitur hec conclusio. Intellectus 
noster corpori coniunctus non potest cognoscere deum et substantias separatas quantum 
ad quid sunt sed solum quantum ad quia sunt et quid non sunt." 

98 Tbid., f. 12v: "Queritur primo utrum inquaerenti veritatis scientiam necesse sit primum 
dubitare." 

99  lbid.,f.13r:"... et ob hoc consuetudo Aristotelis in suis libris in omni materia dubitabili est 
premittere dubitationes aliorum et rationes quas habent dubitandi aut aliter sentiendi 
quam uti veritas habeat et etiam antequam veritatem determinet.” 
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Parisian scholasticism at the end of fifteenth-century, that Versor mentions 
hardly any authorities in the course of his long and detailed explanations of 
different aspects of Aristotle's Metaphysics. He refers to authorities — whether 
Scotus or Thomas, Averroés or Avicenna, as in his commentary on Book Four 
of the Metaphysics'©° — only when it is absolutely necessary for his arguments. 

Addressing the question of whether determining different meanings of dif- 
ferent concepts is part of a metaphysician's task, Versor at the beginning of his 
account of Book Five, argues that this is the case and, following Aristotle, pre- 
sents an analysis of the many different meanings of principium. He maintains 
that we can only understand fundamental principles (principia) through the 
defining terms for them (termini), so that terms, words and names are essen- 
tial for our understanding.!?! Was this a typical ‘Realist’ position in Paris at 
the end of the fifteenth century? Or was it an original view which does not fit 
into historiographical categories such as ‘Realist’ and 'Nominalist'? Such ques- 
tions cannot be convincingly answered until we have more detailed studies of 
Parisian scholasticism in this period. 

In his commentary on Book Seven of the Metaphysics, Versor considers 
the traditional metaphysical issue of the relationship between essences and 
things. This issue takes us to the heart of the debate between different kinds 
of Realists, and between Realists and the Nominalists. Versor makes it clear 
from the start that it was not Aristotle's intention to deal with this issue. He 
then states that there was disagreement on it between Albert and Thomas and 
between Albertists and Scotists, on the one hand, and Thomists, on the other. 
Thomas and his followers see the combination of form and common matter 
which is not marked by individual features, as that which defines a thing and 
determines what it is. Albert, his followers and the Scotists, however, hold that 
it is only the form which determines what a thing is.!0? If we assume that that 


ioo bid.,ff.18v-27r. 

101 Jbid.,f. 28r: “... patet ergo sequitur quod metaphisicus habet distinguere ista nomina 
multiplicia. Item hec sciencia habet notificare prima principia omnium demonstratio- 
num; sed principia non cognoscimus nisi inquantum terminos cognoscimus; ergo ad 
cognoscendum huiusmodi principia necesse est eorum terminos cognoscere et quoniam 
huiusmodi termini multiplices sunt, ideo necesse est eorum multiplicitatem per distinc- 
tionem aperire, ergo etc." For Versor's analysis of principium see ff. 27v—28r. 

102 Ibid., f. 49v: "Sciendum primo quod non est hic intentionis philosophi determinare an 
sola forma ingrediatur quod quid est rei sive diffinitionem, vel forma et materia commu- 
nis et non signata ingrediantur ipsam rei diffinitionem. Hoc enim est probleuma inter 
magnos philosophos et precipue inter Albertum Magnum et Doctorem Sanctum. Alberto 
tenente primum modum et Doctore Sancto secundum"; “... sed secundum illos quod 
ponunt solam formam in diffinitionibus cuiusmodi sunt Albertisantes et Scotisantes per 
carni esse intelligitur species sive forma per quam res habet esse quod est rei essentia. 
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which makes a thing what it is, he points out, is different and distinct from the 
thing, then the link between the thing and its defining term (and our ability to 
understand the thing through that term) is broken.!?? Interpreting the issue in 
relation to Plato and Aristotle, Versor says that while Plato regarded the Ideas 
as the foundation of both knowledge and existence, in contrast to everything 
which is movable and corruptible, Aristotle rejected this view, reconnecting 
substances and things.!?^ The Platonists reinstated Plato's position, separating 
that which determines what a thing is from the thing, so that 'being good' is 
distinct from someone who is good, and 'being an animal' is distinct from an 
animal.!05 But if that were so, Versor argues, the good man could not be good 
and a man could not be a man unless he had ‘humanity’, which provides exist- 
ence to the individual and yet is distinct from it.!96 This would furthermore 


Dicunt enim quod essentia est per quam res habet esse et nihil aliud addunt, et sic secun- 
dum ipsos sola forma est de rei essentia. Habet Doctor Sanctus aliter dicit quia diffinit 
essentiam hoc modo, scilicet per quam et in qua res habet esse ut per quam intelligat 
formam et in qua intelligat materiam communem non signatam, et ponit materiam et 
formam scilicet esse de essentia rei in habentibus materiam ut patet in suo tractatu De 
esse et essentia." 

103 Ibid.: “Patet conclusio quia nisi sic esset reperiretur in eo cuius est quod quid est aliquid 
aliud ab eo cuius est quod quid est, posset significari per unum nomen importans rem 
significatam sicut si significetur per hoc nomen quod quid est quo facto tale nomen cum 
habeat rationem eo quod est nota conceptus mentis habebit etiam quod quid est. Et tunc 
queritur utrum sit realiter distinctum ab eo vel non. Et si dicatur quod sic iterum poterit 
signari per unum simplex nomen et tandem oportebit venire ad hoc quod idem sint vel 
quod predicatur in infinitum." 

104 Ibid.: “Dicebat enim Plato cum alie res ab ipsis ydeis sint mobiles et corruptibiles tunc de 
ipsis ut sit non potest esse scientia et per consequens per ipsis oportet ponere aliquas spe- 
cies intelligibiles separatas ab eis quarum participationem habent esse et per consequens 
cognosci et sciti, sicut enim res se habet ad esse ita et ab cognosci, et sic ponebat species 
differre realiter ab ipsis rebus quarum erant species. Et alia causa fuit quare posuit ydeas 
ut per ipsas iste res inferiores haberent esse per participationem ipsarum. Et differebant 
etiam realiter ab ipsis rebus. Et contra utramque causam philosophus posuit quod quod 
est sive diffinitionem esse idem cum eo cuius est quasi diceret species sive ydea aut rei 
natura incorruptibilis secundum essentiam non differt ab eo cuius est. Et arguitur sic 
secundum philosophum illud quod est de substantia alicuius est idem cum eo et non 
separatum ab eo in natura, sed quod quid est est huiusmodi et per consequens est idem 
cum eo cuius est." 

105 Ibid.: “Sed Platonici dicebant quod quid est sive species est quod separatum secundum 
esse ab eo cuius est utputa boni esse separatum est a bono et animalis esse ab animali." 

106 Tbid., ff. 4gv—5or: “Sed ex hoc dicto sequeretur hoc inconveniens secundum quod bonum 
non habet esse bonum nec est bonum nec homo est homo et declaratur sic consequen- 
tia qua homo non est homo nisi quia habet humanitatem sive quodditatem hominis in 
eo essencialiter existentie; aliquo enim denominatur esse tale a forma per quam est tale 
quod denominatis est intrinseca quia forma dat esse intrinseca et si homo non sit homo 
essencialiter nec equus sit equus et sic de aliis." 
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mean that we could not have knowledge of sensible things and, indeed, no 
knowledge or science at all since scientific investigation is based on perception 
of the intrinsic features of specific objects.1?? Consequently, the belief of Plato 
and the Platonists that Ideas separated from sensible matter are the foundation 
of the knowledge and existence of sensible things is untenable since our epis- 
temological skill is based on creating images of these things, and these images 
are dependent on movement and sensible matter.!9 At this point Versor turns 
to Aristotle and to the notion of a universal, understood as 'the one in many' 
(universale quod est unum in multis), as the solution to the problem of knowl- 
edge and the existence of things.199 

Versor sidesteps the lack of concord between Albert, Thomas, Scotus and 
their followers and does not support any of their solutions. Instead, he aims 
to get closer to Aristotle and to find a solution which reflects more adequately 
Aristotle's thought and terminology, showing that Versor's reputation as an 
independent thinker is justified. In the rest of his commentary on Book Seven, 
he mainly criticizes Plato and the Platonists for their notion of separated Ideas 
as the substances of particular things. Also, when discussing mathematical 
entities, Versor distinguishes between sensible matter (materia sensibilis) and 
imaginable matter (materia ymaginabilis).10 

Atthe beginning of Book Nine of his commentary, Versor 'solved' one of the 
most debated questions among scholastic and humanist thinkers: the status of 


107 Tbid., f. 5or: "Sequitur quod non erit aliqua scientia quia etiam est intrinseca rei et ita 
non oportuit ponere ydeas tales ut iste res naturales habent esse substentiale. Similiter 
et si hee ydee ponerentur separate a rebus sensibilibus non esset scientia quod sic patet 
quia propter hoc quod aliquid scitur separatum ab aliquo non propterea debet ipsum 
Scire cum tale separatum non ducat in cognitionem illius per aliquam similitudinem que 
est necessaria ad hoc quod aliquid sciatur. Et sic est quod res sensibiles non cognoscun- 
tur neque sciuntur nisi per suum quod quid est et sic si esset separatum ut posuit Plato 
nihil sciretur per illud et sic de ipsis rebus sensibilibus non esset scientia per illas ydeas 
separatas." 

108 Jbid.: “Verum etiam in omni scientia nostra necesse est intelligentem rerum fantasmata 
speculari que sunt coniuncta motui et materie sensibili aut saltem appendiciis materia- 
libus et ita patet quod ydee non sunt ponende neque propter scientiam neque propter 
rerum conservationem in esse." 

109 Tbid.: “Sed propter hec duo conventius est secundum Philosophum ponere universale 
quod est unum in multis et dicitur de multis ut res sensibiles conserventur in illo univer- 
sali esse et de ipsiis etiam scientia posset haberi." 

110 Tbid., f. 55r: “... patet etiam quod prout Platonici ponebant ipsum [universale] esse separa- 
tum non potest dici substantia rerum quia substantia rei non est separata ab esse rei cuius 
est. Ex quibus omnibus patet ut Philosophus conducit in textu quod non sunt ponende 
ydee Platonice ut sint principia formalia rerum particularium tanquam de earum sub- 
stantia" On ‘mathematical beings’ (entia mathematica), sensible and imaginable matter, 
see p. 53v. 
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the intellect and the will; for him, it was clear that both the intellect and the 
will were ‘intellective faculties’ (potentiae intellectivae)."! His account of the 
relationship between 'the one' and 'substance' in Book Ten would have been 
quite useful to Pico for his De ente et uno." 

Moving on now to the treatise of another Parisian master, Martin Le 
Maistre's Tractatus consequentiarum,!? it was influenced, as Miroslav Hanke 
has shown, by the two main schools in logic in the fourteenth century: Parisian 
Nominalism (John Buridan, Marsilius of Inghen, Albert of Saxony) and British 
logical tradition (Walter Burley, Thomas Bradwardine, William Ockham ).!^ It 
thus reflects the main currents in logic of the day, with which, we can assume, 
Pico must have been at least partially familiar. 

Le Maistre's first question examines one possible definition of a conse- 
quence, which states that it is a declaration that has an antecedent and a 
consequent, as well as a token of inference.!5 After presenting arguments 
for and against this definition, he determines that it is not good enough and 
does not cover enough cases. He thus suggests a revised and more elaborate 
definition.!6 In the second question we find a variation on the "Liar's Paradox", 
in which Le Maistre discusses whether a bad consequence is a consequence at 


111 Jbid. f. 59v: "Sed potentia rationalis proprie dicitur de potentiis intellectivis scilicet de 
intellectu et voluntate tamen in proposito potentie rationales communiter possunt dici 
ille in quibus non forma naturalis sed forma apprehensa est principium agendi ..." 

112 Jbid.,ff. 63r-64r. On the concepts of ‘being’, ‘unity’ and ‘essence’, see Bakker, ‘Fifteenth- 
Century Parisian Commentaries on Aristotle’s Metaphysics’, pp. 604—610. And see also 
n. 83 above. 

113 Martin Le Maistre, Tractatus consequentiarum (Paris, 1489). For the place of this text in 
the history of logic and in the context of scholastic consequentia treatises, its sources, 
importance and reception in the sixteenth century, see Miroslav Hanke, ‘The Analysis of 
Deductive Validity in Martin Le Maistre's Tractatus consequentiarum’, in American Catholic 
Philosophical Quarterly 88/1 (2014), pp. 29-46. See also Hanke's ‘Analysis of Self-Reference 
in Martin Le Maistre's Tractatus Consequentiarum;, in Studia Neoaristotelica 12/1 (2015), 
pp. 57-93. Pico had in his library two works by Martin Le Maistre: Questiones de fortitu- 
dine and De temperantia. See Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 85, 213-214, 
235. These works are included in Le Maistre's Quaestiones morales: de fortitudine, de tem- 
perantia aliisque virtutibus et de vitiis oppositis (Paris, 1489-1490). 

114 Hanke, ‘The Analysis of Deductive Validity’, pp. 40—46. 

115 Martin Le Maistre, Tractatus consequentiarum, sig. a2r: "Utrum diffinitio consequentie sit 
bona in qua dicitur quod consequentia est oratio habens antecedens et consequens et 
notam illationis.” 

116 Ibid., sig. azr-v: "Ad questionem respondeo quod diffinitio sicut iacet non est bona ut 
patet per multas instantias ante oppositum. Ideo sic exponitur. Consequentia est oratio 
habens vocaliter vel mentaliter antecedens et consequens et notam illationis eiusdem 
consequenter ex eodem antecedente illative tentam et ipsa coniungentem tamquam par- 
tes principales sui." 
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all. According to him, it must be regarded as a consequence since the concept 
of 'consequence' is abstracted from a single concept which is common to both 
true and false propositions.!!” 

Later on in the treatise, Le Maistre discusses whether an impossible conclu- 
sion can be inferred from a possible proposition,!? which might have attracted 
Pico's attention given his extensive use of probable arguments in his Apology. 
One of Le Maistre's conclusions is that an impossible conclusion cannot be 
inferred from a possible proposition unless it is true to say that the impos- 
sible conclusion is possible.!? In another of his discussions, which centers 
on the phrase ‘cause of truth’ (causa veritatis), he considers ‘whether from a 
proposition having many causes of truth to another proposition having lesser 
causes of truth a valid conclusion can be inferred' (Queritur utrum a propo- 
sitione habente plures causas veritatis ad aliam habentem pauciores valeat 
consequentia).?? Le Maistre is fully aware of the connection between the 
truth-value of a proposition and the circumstances which can effect this value 
and turn a true proposition into a false one!?! and his treatise contains a large 
collection of inferences, which he critically assesses as valid or not valid, true 
or false. 

Le Maistre's De fortitudine opens with a note on the structure of the entire 
work, which reflects a typical scholastic approach to dealing, in the clearest 
and most coherent manner, with a subject. He will consider six issues: what 
kind of a virtue fortitude is; what is its object; what are its acts; what parts 
does it have; fortitude as a (spiritual) gift; and the vices which are the oppo- 
site of virtues.?? He also questions one of Thomas's interpretations and cites 
some Greek words in transliteration (from Book Four of Aristotle's Ethics), 
indicating that he was very likely consulting the Greek commentaries on the 


117 Tbid., sigs. agr-aar; see sig. a3v: “... sic ab omnibus orationibus aliqualiter esse vel non esse 
signantibus sive vere sive false abstrahitur unus conceptus communis cui subordinatur 
hec vox - propositio — ideo hoc nomen ‘propositio’ signat tam propositiones veras quam 
falsas ...” 

118 Tbid., sigs. d3v-dsr. 

119 Tbid., sig. d5r: "Aliter respondetur quod ex possibili non sequitur impossibile, nisi de illo 
impossibili verum sit dicere quod est possibile; licet possit sequitur impossibile possibile." 

120 bid.,sigs.egr-esr. 

121 Tbid., sig. f5r. 

122 Martin Le Maistre, Quaestiones morales, sig. a2r: “Circa fortitudinis virtutem inquirendum 
est primo que et qualis virtus sit. Secundo de obiecto eius. Tertio de actibus ipsius. Quarto 
de nonnullis que dicuntur partes eius. Quinto de fortitudine dono. Sexto de viciis predic- 
tis virtutibus oppositis.” 
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Nicomachean Ethics in the Latin translation of Robert Grosseteste rather than 
having first-hand knowledge of Greek.!23 

Le Maistre has no problem referring to Thomas Aquinas, on the one hand, 
and to John Buridan, on the other, showing that he is prepared to discuss a 
variety of authorities from very different schools of thought.?^ This attitude 
might have appealed to Pico and is similar, on a much smaller scale, to his own 
inclusive method. 

In discussing whether fortitude is a cardinal virtue, Le Maistre argues that, 
strictly speaking, it is; so, the reason why some authors do not count it among 
the cardinal virtues is because they are using the wrong classification, not 
because of fortitude's true nature.75 This argument, which involves distin- 
guishing between a conceptual classification and the true nature of things, 
allows Le Maistre to reject a common view and argue for the opposite one. 
In general, his discussion of moral questions concerning fortitude and other 
virtues in this work is that of a logician, who assesses different propositions, 
syllogisms and definitions.?6 This might reflect a typical Nominalist method 
in Paris at the end of the fifteenth century. 

The purpose of this chapter was not to discuss Parisian scholasticism as 
such, or to suggest any direct influence of it on Pico, but rather to provide a 
more concrete and solid account of the Parisian style of doing philosophy 
(the stilus Parisiensis) in the last decades of the fifteenth century, which goes 
beyond previous scholarly discussions of Pico and the Parisian masters, while 


123 Ibid.: "Secundo modo accipitur fortitudo pro firmitate animi in omni bono rationis dif- 
ficultatem habente. Quo modo eam accipi dicit beatus Thomas. Ego tamen apud auc- 
tores non legi passum in quo sic accipi autem"; “De magnanimitate etiam patet per 
Aristotelem in quarto. Non est autem mycrokindynos, id est parvorum periculorum 
aggressor neque phylokindynos, id est amator periculorum, megalokindynos autem id 
est magnorum periculorum aggressor.” The words microkindynos, megalokindynos and 
philokindynos are found in the discussion of magnanimity, in the anonymous scholia to 
Book 4, Chapter 9, of the Nicomacean Ethics, which were translated by Robert Grosseteste. 
See H. Paul F. Mercken (ed.), The Greek Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, in the Latin Translation of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (11253). Volume I: 
Eustratius on Book I and the Anonymous Scholia on Books II, ITI, and IV. Critical Edition 
with an Introductory Study (Leiden, 1973), pp. 338—339. A direct reference to Eustratius can 
be found at sig. a3r. For another criticism of Thomas see sig. a7r. 

124 lbid.sig.aav. 

125 Tbid., sig. a6v: "Ita etiam dico quod fortitudo stricte non enumeratur ab autoribus inter 
virtutes cardinales non quia ipsa non sit virtus cardinalis, sed qua ipsi auctores recte divi- 
dentes non fecerunt fortitudinem hoc modo acceptam membrum divisionis." 

126 Tbid., sig. a7r: "Sed cum dico: fortitudo est pars virtutis accepta fortitudine communiter; 
subiectum propositionis est fortitudo, et nihil additur sibi quod trahat ipsam ad suppo- 
nendum pro voce"; “Ad terciam conceditur conclusio illius silogismi.” 
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pointing out some obvious thematic and argumentative similarities, and also 
some similarities in philosophical temperament, between several masters and 
Pico in the context of the scholastic discourse of the Renaissance. The exam- 
ples discussed here as case-studies for the Parisian style show that the terms 
‘Realist’ and ‘Nominalist’, ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’, are not stagnant and frozen 
but dynamic, reflect flexibility and are often used outside of their historical 
context. Just like Padua, Paris also was a stimulating place for Pico where dif- 
ferent philosophical and theological currents came together and created a 
vibrant intellectual atmosphere, in which the search for truth through a proper 
method was placed at the centre. 

I want to conclude this chapter by considering the issue of when exactly 
Pico's first visit to Paris took place.!7? This is a knotty question because of the 
lack of documentation. We know that he left Padua in the spring of 1482 and 
that in August 1483 he was in Pavia, probably improving his knowledge of the 
Oxford Calculators. He arrived in Florence in the autumn of 1484 (this was his 
second visit to this city — he had gone there for the first time in 1479, when he 
was only 16 years old). Before his stay in Florence, he was in Carpi in March 
and in July 1484. Most scholars have reckoned that Pico went to Paris at the 
beginning of the autumn of 1485 and studied there until the spring of 1486. 
This view was recently challenged by Giulio Busi, who argued that Pico stayed 
in Florence, without interruption, from the autumn of 1484 to the spring of 
1486. If so, then his first journey to Paris would have had to take place before 
his 1484 visit to Florence — for instance, sometime between the spring of 1482 
and August 1483, or between August 1483 and the autumn of 1484. A possible 
reason for assuming an earlier journey to Paris, most likely just after leaving 
Padua between the spring of 1482 and August 1483, is that this would be con- 
sistent with Pico’s philosophical interests at the time, which were focused on 
scholastic philosophy, as reflected in the three academic centres he visited: 
Padua, Paris and Pavia. A possible reason for assuming a later journey, on the 
other hand, is that Parisian masters were famous for their disputation skills, 
which would have helped Pico to prepare for the Roman debate.!#8 


127 Pico indicates that he had been in Paris in his 1487 Apology; see Pico, Apology, p. 324: "Et 
totam conclusionem meam in qua summarie tenetur ista opinio quod proposita aliqua 
propositione dubia ab hoc quod aliquis eam credat vel discredat non sufficit mera appre- 
hensio terminorum et merum imperium voluntatis, tenent Petrus de Alliaco, Henricus 
Oeta et Henricus de Assia, et quando ego fui Parisius tenebat fere tota universitas 
parisiensis." 

128 Fora summary of these chronological issues with the relevant references, see Raphael 
Ebgi's introduction to his edition of Pico's De ente et uno, pp. 56—63. For the full details and 
some consideration of this edition see Chapter 16, n. 2. 
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If Pico visited Paris at the later date, as is generally believed, he would have 
only a very short period of time to dedicate himself to the study of Kabbalistic 
texts as part of his preparations for the Roman debate; these preparations 
would have entailed identifying the most crucial texts of Jewish mysticism, 
collecting manuscripts (either buying or copying them) and commissioning 
Latin translations of these difficult Hebrew and Aramaic texts for his use. Such 
considerations led Busi to try and push the beginning of the translation stage 
in Pico's Kabbalistic project from soon after May 1486 (the date suggested by 
Wirszubski) back to 1485. As Busi himself admits, however, this is nothing 
more than a working assumption — necessary in order to allow enough time 
for Pico to digest an enormous quantity of texts — but with no substantial evi- 
dence. Busi does, however, provide small amount of further evidence to sup- 
port a longer and uninterrupted stay by Pico in Florence, which would, in turn, 
require an earlier date for his first journey to Paris.!29 

Even if we accept Busi's new dating and his arguments for an uninter- 
rupted stay in Florence, Pico still had little time to familiarize himself with 
some of the most demanding pieces of Kabbalistic literature, which he read 
in Mithridates’s glossed and interpolated translations before completing the 
goo Theses, which were published in Rome in December 1486, and the planned 
debate in Rome. While in Florence, he first focused on studying the Platonic 
tradition before embarking on his study of Jewish mystical literature, some 
time, again according to Busi, in 1485.1830 Moreover, as Pico specifically states, he 
never ‘deserted’ the Aristotelian tradition or lost interest in it altogether — quite 


129 Giulio Busi, ‘Towards a New Evaluation of Pico’s Kabbalistic Sources’, in Rinascimento 
XLVIII (2008), pp. 165-183; for his assumption of an earlier starting point of the trans- 
lation stage of Pico’s Kabbalistic studies see pp. 172-173; for the evidence he adduces of 
a longer and uninterrupted stay of Pico in Florence see pp. 170-172. Busi presents the 
same arguments and refers to the same limited number of sources in the same specu- 
lative fashion, in his ‘Chi non ammirera il nostro camaleonte? La biblioteca cabbalistica 
di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, in Busi, L'enigma dell ebraico nel Rinascimento (Turin, 
2007), pp. 25-45. 

130 This is evident from a famous letter to Ermolao Barbaro dated 6 December 1484, in which 
Pico describes a change in the focus of his studies which had occurred recently (nuper), 
moving from Aristotle to Plato, not as a deserter, but as an explorer, and finding harmony 
between them; see Pico, Lettere, pp. 115-116: “Diverti nuper ab Aristotele in Achademiam, 
sed non transfuga, ut inquit ille, verum explorator, videor tamen — dicam tibi Hermolae 
quod sentio — duo in Platone agnoscere: et homericam illam eloquendi facultatem, supra 
prosam orationem sese attollentem, et sensuum, si quis eos altius introspiciat, cum 
Aristotele omnino communionem, ita ut, si verba spectes, nihil pugnantius, si res nihil 
concordius, quod si quando dabitur id, quod votorum meorum summa est, tecum ad dies 
aliquot philosophari, agemus de hiis coram latius, et sensus huius mei periculum aliquod 
faciemus." This letter can be found in Pico, Opera omnia, vol. 1, pp. 368—369. 
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the opposite: at the end of July 1485 and in Florence Elijah Delmedigo com- 


pleted his Adnotationes in dictis Averrois super libros Physicorum, which Pico 


has requested; and his intellectual dialogue with Delmedigo continued until 


1486.1?! So, Pico seems to have had, at most, just over a year to study Kabbalah, 


among other subjects.3? Under the circumstances, can we seriously compare 


131 


132 


Elijah Delmedigo, Adnotationes in dictis Averrois super libros physicorum, in John of 
Jandun, Super octo libros Aristotelis De physico auditu subtilissimae quaestiones, f. 143v: 
"Cum voluit comes illustris dominus Ioannes della Mirandula habere aliqua, quae circa 
Librum Physicorum mihi apparent, hoc nullo modo negare potui. Ipse enim vere est 
virtuosissimus, naturaliter dispositus ad recte philosophandum, immo iam dignissimus 
existit philosophus, et haec fuit causa ut aliquod de eis scriberem. Quamvis enim pauca 
brevia et forte obscura sint, ipse suo clarissimo intellectu haec et obscuriora intelligit. 
Siquis enim ex se intelligere potest, immo invenire, aliorum dicta facillime cognoscit. Et 
ideo ego Helias Hebreus Cretensis volui haec aggregare.” On this work see the remarks 
and the same citation in Licata, La via della ragione, pp. 90-91. As indicated by Licata 
on pp. 92-96, during Delmedigo's Florentine period he also completed his translation 
of Averroés' Paraphrasis on Plato's Republic. In the manuscript containing Delmedigo's 
translation of Averroés's Quaestio in libro Priorum (that is, a question on the Prior 
Analytics) (Vat. lat. 4552, ff. 1r-27r), which was completed in Florence on 15 July 1485, we 
find that part of it was transcribed by Pico himself, who also added some notes in the 
margins. Delmedigo's Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno was probably written in 1486, 
shortly after some discussions with Pico held in Perugia. See Delmedigo, Quaestio de esse 
et essentia et uno, in John of Jandun, Super octo libros Aristotelis De physico auditu sub- 
tilissimae quaestiones, ff. 142r-143v. Delmedigo, in a short opening section, explains his 
reasons for writing this Quaestio: discussions on being, essence and the one he had with 
Pico during the time they spent together in Perugia (probably in the second half of 1486 
and just before Pico moved on to Rome to present his goo theses), and the need to clarify 
further the position of Averroés on these matters; see f. 142r: "Cum essem Perusii cum 
doctissimo comite magnifico domino Ioanne Mirandulano philosopho clarissimo, multa 
de esse et essentia et uno diximus, quia tamen positio Commentatoris circa hoc quoque 
modo occulta est, nullibi complete posita, ideo haec pauca aggregavi magis declarando 
quam disputando, et maxime quia cum bene dispositis tantum loquendum est de his.” For 
a short account of this text and its possible influence on Pico see Mahoney, ‘Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola and Elia del Medigo, Nicoletto Vernia and Agostino Nifo; p. 134. 

It might be relevant here to cite Pico's remark found only in the Palatine draft of his 
Oration, where he admits that he began to study Hebrew and Aramaic, realizing that 
Greek and Latin are not enough 'to cover' all the philosophical schools, and that he is now 
studying with a real specialist of these languages — Flavius Mithridates — also Arabic; see 
Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 150: "Primum id fuit, in nullius verba iurare, sed se 
peromnes philosophiae magistros fundere, omnes scedas excutere, omnes familias agno- 
scere. Vidi ad hoc munus necessarium esse non Grecae modo et Latinae, sed Hebraicae 
quoque atque Chaldaicae et, cui nunc primum sub Mithridate Gulielmo harum lingua- 
rum interprete peritissimo insudare coepi, Arabicae linguae cognitionem.” All this means 
that Pico began his studies of Oriental languages around 1486 and that his focus was not 
only on Hebrew and Aramaic (the ‘Kabbalistic languages’), but also on Arabic, which 
again shows his continuous interest in the Arabic philosophical tradition. Probably to this 
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Pico's so-called ‘Kabbalistic formation’ (even if we reduce Mithridates's inter- 
polations to a minimum, as Busi does, disregarding that the importance of 
these interpolations cannot be measured in terms of quantity) to at least six 
solid years of studying Aristotle, the Peripatetic tradition and all branches 
of scholastic philosophy in three different universities? I believe the answer 
is clear. 

Let us move on to the second part of this book, in which I shall discuss 115 
theses which Pico, in his goo Theses, devoted to six scholastic masters who, in 
his eyes, represented the Latin philosophical and theological tradition, as well 
as analyzing Pico's general approach to the medieval scholastic tradition. 

period belongs an undated letter (written in Fratta, to where Pico escaped while staying 
in Perugia because of a fear of plague in the autumn of 1486) by Pico to Ficino, respond- 
ing to the latter's request to bring him back his copy of the Quran in Latin translation; 
see Pico, Lettere, pp. 113-114; at p. 113: “Non poteras opportunius Maumettem tuum lati- 
num repetere quam hoc tempore, quo me propediem Maumettem ipsum patria lingua 
loquentem auditurum spero. Postquam enim Hebraicae linguae perpetuum mensem dies 
noctesque invigilavi, ad Arabicae studium et Chaldaichae totus me contuli, nihil in eis 
veritus me profecturum minus quam in Hebraica profecerim, in qua possum nondum 
quidem cum laude, sed citra culpam epistolam dictare." This letter can be found in Pico, 


Opera omnia, vol. 1, p. 367. One notes that one month of intense studies of Hebrew does 
not make anyone a competent reader of Kabbalistic texts. 


PART 2 


Scholastic Traces and Influence. 
Pico’s Attitude towards the Scholastic Tradition 


CHAPTER 4 


A Historical Approach: Scholastic Thinkers and the 
New Status of Philosophy 


This chapter will focus on Pico's historical approach towards the scholastic 
philosophical tradition and on his general attitude towards philosophy. Close 
attention will be paid to the humanist and scholastic circles around Pico in 
order to contextualize some of the ideas found in his works. 

In his Liber quaestionum in libros Sententiarum, dated around 1229-1230, 
Roland of Cremona, the first Dominican master of theology in Paris, set out the 
relations between logic (along with other related philosophical disciplines) 
and grammar, on the one hand, and theology, on the other: 


Theology is perfect in itself, but with respect to us it is said to be imper- 
fect or in need of grammar, logic, and the other sciences, because it is 
taught to us and we teach it and promulgate it through their mediation.! 


Around two and a half centuries later, in a letter from Pico to Aldus Manutius, 
dated 11 February 1490, we find another attempt to determine the relationship 
between philosophy, theology and religion: 


You write what you intend to do, apply yourself to philosophy, but with 
this rule, that you will remember that there is no philosophy that calls us 
away from the truth of the mysteries; philosophy searches for the truth, 
theology finds the truth, religion possesses the truth.? 


What, I suggest, stands at the background of these two different accounts of 
philosophy and its relationship to other branches of knowledge is that, in the 
period from the early thirteenth to the late fifteenth century, philosophy was 


1 This passage is cited, translated and discussed in Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study’. 
Dominican Education before 1350, pp. 61-62; see p. 62, n. 207: "Theologia in se perfecta est, sed 
quantum ad nos dicitur imperfecta vel indigens grammatica, logica et aliis, quia mediantibus 
istis docentur et docemus eam et promulgamus.” 

2 Pico, Lettere, p. 101: "Tu quod te scribis facturum, accinge ad philosophiam, sed hac lege ut 
memineris nullam esse philosophiam, quae a mysteriorum veritate nos avocet. Philosophia 
veritatem quaerit, theologia invenit, religio possidet." This letter can be found in Pico, Opera 
omnia, vol. 1, p. 359. 
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gradually acquiring a more importance as a subject of intellectual enquiry in 
the West. This long process should be regarded as the outcome of the intense 
and strictly ‘philosophical’ activities of scholastic thinkers in both public 
universities and private houses of learning of the different religious orders 
throughout Europe during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(and, of course, much beyond that), together with the relatively recent addition 
of the humanists and their increasing interest in some lesser-known parts of 
classical philosophy such as the Platonic dialogues, the Neoplatonic tradition, 
the Hellenistic schools, and the ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle. The 
result was that philosophy gained greater significance both in the hierarchy 
of disciplines and in the order of individual criteria among European intellec- 
tuals. Obviously this is only a suggestion which should be examined by many 
detailed studies concerning different phases in this long period of time. What 
is most relevant to our purposes in this book is that both scholastic philosoph- 
ical discourse and the humanist scholarly and philosophically interests are 
reflected in Pico’s activity. 

On 30 September 1489, Pico replied to a letter from the Franciscan Galgani 
da Siena, who had apologized for his ‘unpolished’ (i.e., scholastic) style: 


For the only duty and purpose of the philosopher is to ‘open’ the truth. 
And I do not care much how it is opened, whether you use a wooden or 
a golden key. It is far better to open it with a wooden key than to shut it 
with a golden key? 


The image of a wooden and a golden key comes from Augustine,* where he dis- 
cusses the tension between eloquence and Christian teaching. But it is impor- 
tant to note that Augustine does not mention the philosopher and his role in 
opening the truth. 

Pico’s close friend Angelo Poliziano presented a distinction between two 
different meanings of the term ‘dialectic’ in his Praelectio de dialectica.5 While 


3 Armando F. Verde, Lo studio fiorentino 1473-1503: Ricerche e documenti. vol. 1v: La vita univer- 
sitaria, 3 vols. (Florence, 1985), vol. 2, p. 988: “Unum enim munus propositumque phylosophi 
est: aperire veritatem. Illa, modo aperiatur, sive ligneam admoveas clavem, sive auream; haud 
multum curo; praestat omnino aperire lignea quam aurea occludere.” On Galgani’s criticism 
of Pico see Chapter 13 below. 

4 Augustine, De doctrina christiana 4, 11, 26: "Quod cum adepti fuerint, ipsa delectabiliter ver- 
itate pascuntur bonorumque ingeniorum insignis est indoles, in verbis verum amare, non 
verba. Quid enim prodest clavis aurea, si aperire, quod volumus, non potest, aut quid obest 
lignea, si hoc potest, quando nihil quaerimus nisi patere, quod clausum est?" 

5 Angelo Poliziano, Opera omnia (Lyon, 1546), pp. 174-178. This rather short but dense text 
"has never ... been correctly interpreted", according to Jonathan Hunt, Politian and Scholastic 
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in the first meaning dialectic is regarded as the greatest art and the purest part 
of philosophy, it is the second meaning which attracts Poliziano: 


We are dealing here with dialectic; but not that kind which is said to be 
the one art which is the greatest of all arts, the purest part of philoso- 
phy, one which extends itself above all disciplines, gives strength to all of 
them and imposes a ceiling on all of them. That kind (if we are to trust 
Plotinus, the greatest of Platonists) is superior, for by means of it we can 
speak of anything with certain reasoning, that it is, in what it differs from 
something else, with what it is in agreement, or where anything is, is it 
what it is, how many are there, how many, on the contrary, do not exist, 
and are thus different from those which do exist. This kind of dialectic 
discusses both the good and that which is not good, and it deals with all 


Logic. An Unknown Dialogue by a Dominican Friar (Città di Castello, 1995), p. 27 (part of the 
introduction to the critical edition). This interesting account by Poliziano of dialectic, logic 
and philosophy as a whole reflects his complex and more mature attitude to these disciplines 
and to scholastic philosophy, beyond his well-known attacks. One good example of such an 
attack is cited by Hunt in n. 62, on p. 26 of his introduction. The basic facts concerning the 
date (October 1491, the beginning of the academic year 1491-1492) and circumstances (an 
introductory lecture to Poliziano's first course on logic) of the writing of the Praelectio de 
dialectica can be found in Verde, Lo studio fiorentino (La vita universitaria), vol. 3, pp. 1043- 
1045. For the exact dating of the text and an account of the contents of Poliziano's courses 
on Aristotelian logic see Al Wolters, ‘Poliziano as a Translator of Plotinus, in Renaissance 
Quarterly 40 (1987), pp. 452—464, especially pp. 463—464. For Hunt's speculations concerning 
this text see Politian and Scholastic Logic, pp. 27-28. And see also Hunt’s general discussion 
of Poliziano and scholasticism, with further references to modern scholarly literature, on 
pp. 23-33. Obviously this topic deserves further systematic study, which is likely to set new 
boundaries between Renaissance humanism and scholasticism. Hunt's approach clearly pri- 
oritizes humanists over scholastics as can be seen from the fact that, in the title of his critical 
edition, he mentions the dedicatee, Poliziano, but not Francesco di Tommaso, the author of 
De negocio logico. This reflects an overall attitude: the whole discussion and scholarly atten- 
tion focused on Francesco di Tommaso, including the preparation of a critical edition of his 
text, is only justified by its relation to Poliziano! Certain remarks on the relations between 
the scholastic thinkers and the studia humanitatis (p. 18), or on the dialogue form (p. 21), 
reveal Hunt's limited understanding of some key features of Renaissance scholastic thinkers; 
in this respect he reflects what is still a quite common perspective in Renaissance studies. 
I shall therefore offer a different interpretation of Poliziano's Praelectio de dialectica than 
the one put forward by Hunt on pp. 28-32. For the best privious attempt to deal with issues 
concerning Poliziano and dialectic see Cesare Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica dell'Umane- 
simo. Invenzione’ e ‘metodo’ nella cultura del XV e XVI secolo (Milan, 1968; repr. Naples, 2007), 
pp. 183-203. 
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things which fall under the good and with those which fall under that 
which is the opposite of good.® 


The first meaning of dialectic — which never searches anything beyond itself — 
is called ‘logic’ and it deals with propositions, syllogisms and theorems.” The 
second meaning of dialectic does not deal with words (literae) but rather with 
the truth (veritas) and with the cognitive movements of the soul (animi cogniti 
motus). It examines all these matters but it avoids the filth of matter (materiae 
sordes reformidans), allowing us to consider the logic in these things.? This dia- 
lectic has been the subject of debates among philosophers: some regarded it as 
a part of philosophy, others as an instrument, or, like Boethius, both.? 


6 Poliziano, Opera omnia, pp. 174175: "Dialectica nobis in manibus, non illa quidem, quae ars 
una omnium artium maxima dicitur, eademque purissima philosophiae pars est, quaeque se 
supra disciplinas omnes explicat, omnibus vires accommodat, omnibus fastigium imponit. 
Illa enim (si Plotino credimus Platonicorum summo) praestat, ut ratione quadam de quovis 
dicere possimus, quod sit, quo differat ab alio, in quo conveniat, aut ubi quidque sit, an sit 
quod est, quot sint quae sunt, quot rursus quae non sunt, alia scilicet ab iis, quae sunt. Haec 
et de bono disputat, et de eo, quod bonum non est, omniaque pertractat, quaeque sub bono 
sunt, quaeque sub eo, quod contrarium bono.” In the passage between “ut ratione quadam" 
and "contrarium bono’, Poliziano is rendering in Latin parts of the Greek parts of Plotinus' 
account of dialectic found in Enneads 1, 3, 4 and 5, as has been shown in Wolters, ‘Poliziano 
as a Translator of Plotinus’. For the above cited passage see Plotinus, Enneads 1, 3, 4 (2—7). 

7 Ibid., p. 175: *... ubi vero quieta, nihil iam quaerit ultra, sed in se ipsa considens, etiam, 
quaeque logica disciplina vocatur, inter propositiones, ratiocinationesque suas, interque 
regulas, et theoremata agitantem.” See Wolters’ remarks on this passage in his ‘Poliziano as a 
Translator of Plotinus’, pp. 458-459, where he points out some grammarical problems includ- 
ing a lacuna before "interque." 

8 Ibid.: “Nec enim ipsa illa talibus, tamque minutis vacat, sicut neque literis, sed veritate 
perspecta, atque animi cognitis motibus, et haec ipsa plane pervidet, sed materiae sordes 
reformidans, volutare in eis logicam sinit." Compare with Plotinus, Enneads 1, 3, 5 (17-19), and 
see Walters, ‘Poliziano as a Translator of Plotinus; p. 458. 

9 Ibid.: "Quae tamen quoniam similitudine quapiam dialecticam repraesentat, nata inde 
contentio inter philosophos est, philosophiae ne pars, an instrumentum dialectica sit, an 
(quod Boetius existimavit) utrumque." Compare with Plotinus, Enneads 1, 3, 5 (8-10): f] qUio- 
TOPIA TO TILLWTATOV; Y TAVTOV PlAccogia xod StarExTUA; Tj quXocodplac uépoc TO cíjuov. où yàp 
81 ointéov dpyavov toðto elvat tod piosópov ...” For some discussions of Boethius’ logic see, 
e.g., Sten Ebbesen, ‘The Aristotelian Commentator’, in John Marenbon (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to Boethius (Cambridge, 2009), pp. 34-55; Taki Suto, Boethius on Mind, Grammar 
and Logic. A Study of Boethius’ Commentaries on Peri Hermeneias (Leiden, 2012); Dimitrios 
Nikitas, ‘Exemplum logicum Boethii: Reception and Renewal, in John Glucker and Charles 
Burnett (eds.), Greek into Latin from Antiquity until the Nineteenth Century (London-Turin, 
2012), pp. 131-144. 
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Platonic dialectic, Poliziano contends, is very different and perhaps also 
more difficult? But the subject of Poliziano’s course was Aristotelian logic; 
and when he poses a question about his teachers in the Peripatetic school, 
he answers: Theophrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Ammonius, 
Simplicius and Philoponus. These ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle 
are followed now (nunc) by Walter Burley, Hervaeus Natalis, William Ockham, 
William Heytesbury and Ralph Strode." In his adolescence, Poliziano tells 
us, he was taught by certain well-known teachers of philosophy and dialectic 
who did not know Greek and who therefore entirely deformed the purity of 
Aristotle's books, at times causing him to laugh and at times making him angry. 
The few teachers who knew Greek were dependent on precious volumes of the 
ancient Greek commentators that Poliziano could procure for them thanks to 


10 Poliziano, Opera omnia, p. 175: "Verum Platonica ista remota nimis, nimisque etiam forta- 
sis ardua quibusdam videri poterit." 

11  Jbid., 176: “Et ego igitur, si ex me quaeratis, qui mihi praeceptores in Peripateticorum 
fuerint scolis, strues vobis monstrare librarias potero, ubi Theophrastos, Alexandros, 
Themistios, Hammonios, Simplicios, Philoponos, aliosque praeterea ex Aristotelis 
familia numerabitis, quorum nunc in locum (si diis placet) Burleus [Walter Burley], 
Erueus [Hervaeus Natalis], Occan [William Ockham], Tisperus, Antisberus [William 
Heytesbury], Strodusque [Ralph Strode] succedunt." It is important to mention here a 
dramatic shift from Averroés to Themistius and Simplicius as the best interpreters of 
Aristotle, in both Nicoletto Vernia and Agostino Nifo during the 1490s, although these 
philosophers did not share the scholarly standards of Poliziano and were dependent on 
Latin translations. On this see Edward P. Mahoney, ‘Philosophy and Science in Nicoletto 
Vernia and Agostino Nifo in his Two Aristotelians of the Italian Renaissance (Aldershot, 
2000) I. 

12 Ibid.:“Et quidem ego adulescens doctoribus quibusdam, nec iis quidem obscuris philoso- 
phiae, dialecticaeque operam dabam, quorum alii Graecarum nostrarumque iuxta ignari 
literarum, ita omnem Aristotelis librorum puritatem dira quadam morositatis illuvie 
foedabant, ut risum mihi aliquando, interdum etiam stomachum moverent" I reject 
Hunt’s speculations on the meaning of adulescens here and his conclusion (Hunt, Politian 
and Scholastic Logic, p. 32: “... Politian is using adulescens in the wider sense allowed by 
classical Latin, meaning a young man roughly between the ages of fifteen and thirty; and 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he is deliberately exploiting the ambiguity of 
the word to distance himself from his debt to scholasticism, even as he avows it”). The 
humanist topos that the purity, or charm, of Aristotle's writings was corrupted by igno- 
rant scholastic philosophers and medieval translators, which goes back at least to the 
days of Petrarca (e.g., De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, in Invectives, ed. and transl. 
David Marsh (Cambridge Mass., 2003), p. 232), probably comes — when it refers to the 
original texts of Aristotle — from an uncritical reading of Cicero (e.g. De oratore 1, 49), who 
praises Aristotle's style when referring to his 'exoteric' works (most of them now lost) such 
as his dialogues, and not to his 'acroamatic' writings, which, after their publication in the 
first century BCE, became one of the basic textual, philosophical and scientific founda- 
tions for centuries in the Latin West. 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici's generosity? Any novelty offered by these teachers came 
from these commentaries, and Poliziano, too, gladly followed the path of the 
ancient Greek commentators, who opened the way to the ancestral house of 
philosophy.^ He would continue to pursue this path, but not in order to con- 
ciliate the handmaids whom we call the liberal arts. This statement aims at 
putting philosophy (or at least this Platonic dialectic) on a higher level than 
liberales artes. Poliziano admits that he has made good use of these liberal arts 
up to this very day through his intimate familiarity with them and that they 
were useful, especially when preparing natural disposition rather than con- 
straining it.!6 It is interesting to see how he describes the relationship between 
the liberal arts and philosophy: 


... although [the liberal arts] do not teach philosophy, they should never- 
theless be regarded [as disciplines] which create a place [for perceiving 
philosophy], and if they do not lead [towards philosophy], neverthe- 
less they without doubt bring one close [to it]; therefore, I would by no 
means deny their achievement through which, indeed, I have sometimes 


13 Poliziano, Opera omnia, pp. 176-177. On this see E.B. Fryde, Greek Manuscripts in the 
Private Library of the Medici, 1469-1510 (Aberystwyth, 1996). 

14 Tbid., p. 177: "Quocirca cum ne ipsi quidem quiquam nisi (quod dicitur) ex commentario 
saperent, libenter ego quoque ad illos adiunxi me duces, quorum trita vestigiis ad usque 
lares philosophiae semita patebat." 

i5  lbid.:"Sed cum ad ipsam quoque dominam affectarem viam, nequaquam postrema fuit 
cura etiam eius mihi ancillas et pedissequas conciliandi, quae liberales a nostris artes 
appellantur" Compare this attitude with the one we find in Pico's letter to Andrea Corneo 
(1486), where he defends philosophy from its bad image as a discipline of no value unless 
it can lead to an active political life; and he also regrets the expectation that future lead- 
ers should only have a taste of philosophy for their general education, or for the sake 
of showing off their knowledge. Thus he is not willing to turn philosophical learning 
into some temporary stage in the training of an educated man, a view of philosophy 
implied in Corneo’s letter. See Pico, Lettere, pp. 126—130; at p. 126: “... adhortaris me tu ad 
actuosam vitam et civilem, frustra me et in ignominiam quasi ac contumeliam tamdiu 
philosophatum dicens, nisi tandem in agendarum tractandarumque rerum palestra 
desudem. Et equidem, mi Andrea, oleum operamque meorum studiorum perdidissem, 
si ita essem nunc animatus, ut hac tibi parte accedere et assentiri possem. Exitialis haec 
illa est et monstrosa persuasio, quae hominum mentes invasit, aut non esse philosophiae 
studia viris principibus attingenda, aut summis labiis ad pompam potius ingenii quam 
animi cultum vel otiose etiam delibanda." This letter is found in Pico, Opera omnia, vol. 1, 
Pp. 376-379; at p. 377. 

16 Ibid.: “Earum igitur me scitis ad hanc usque diem familiaritate intima esse usum, quo- 
niam non inutiles esse audieram, praesertim si praepararent ingenium, non detinerent.’ 
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reclined beside the tables of lady [philosophy], from whose wine-bottle I 
drink in your presence.!” 


He writes about early episodes in his life when he was involved in scholastic 
disputations, pointing out that he was praised for his performances. He also 
mentions certain philosophical books which he interpreted either publicly or 
privately for some learned men.!? 

Poliziano refers next to the tension between words and actions: why do we 
need words when we are judged according to our actions, he asks. He then 
presents an analogy between good sheep - those who eat the grass for the 
sake of milk and wool and are thus praised by the shepherd — and the philos- 
opher, who should not boast about his profound studies in public, but instead 
should put at the centre (of his life and deeds) the fruit of his own doctrine.!9 
Poliziano makes it very clear that this is his own view on this matter (quod et 
nobis erit, opinor, faciendum): actions and doctrines are more precious for the 
philosopher than words and declarations (interestingly, this was also the pref- 
erence and criterion for good preachers in medieval culture, and so we have 
here yet another analogy between the preacher, or the theologian, and the 
philosopher). The question, as far as Poliziano is concerned, is only about the 
quality of these doctrines, and even here it is necessary to be cautious about 
what one takes from Greek and Roman sources: 


Therefore, lend me your ears and minds, Florentine youth, and draw with 
me the elements of true philosophy, not from the muddy cisterns of the 
barbarians, but from the gleaming fountains of the Greeks and Romans. 
But we should take care and avoid taking anything from this source which 
we cannot defend with reason or authority.?° 


17 Poliziano, Opera omnia, p. 177: “Nam si philosophiam non docent, ipsae mox tamen 
percipiendae locum parant, si non perducunt, ac certe expediunt: quapropter minime 
equidem negaverim harum quoque beneficio factum, ut ipsis aliquando dominae mensis 
accubuerim, de cuius videlicet cratera vobis in praesentia propino." 

18 Ibid.: “Nec tamen haec prima nostra sunt rudimenta iuvenes: nam et in palaestram quan- 
doque disputationis, non sine laude descendimus, et philosophiae libros nonnullos vel 
publice vobis (quod scitis) vel privatim studiosis aliquot hominibus enarravimus." 

19  Ibid.: "Denique quid verbis opus est? spectemur agendo: ut enim oves, quod Stoicus 
inquit Epictetus, in pascua dimissae, nequaquam illae quidem apud pastorem gloriantur, 
plurimo se pastas gramine, sed lac ei potius, vellusque praebent; ita philosophus minime 
quidem praedicare ipsa debet, quantum in studiis desudaverit, sed ipsam suae doctrinae 
frugem proferre in medium, quod et nobis erit, opinor, faciendum.” 

20 Ibid., pp. 177-178: "Quare ades auribus, atque animis Florentina iuventus, ac verae phi- 
losophiae primordia, non iam de lutosis Barbarorum lacubus, sed de Graecorum 
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While he clearly regarded ancient philosophy as superior to that of the 
Middle Ages and identified it with 'true philosophy? Poliziano still thought 
that it should be defended with the same philosophical practices used by the 
‘barbarians’ (that is, the scholastics): reasons and authority. Poliziano seems 
here quite committed to philosophy in a way which is beyond Kristeller's his- 
torical definition of Renaissance humanism.?! 

Poliziano ends by declaring that his oration has been short, clear and brisk, 
in order not to blunt his audience's mental sharpness with excessive verbos- 
ity, obscurity of speech or the weaknesses of the questions.?? He did not raise 
every doubt, nor did he either insert them everywhere or omit them, so as to 
exercise ‘your mental faculties’ (vestra ingenia), not wear them out.?’ His short 
account of dialectic was thus a kind of a dialectical exercise. 

In the Lamia (Poliziano's introductory lecture to his course on the Prior 
Analytics delivered during the academic year 1492-1493), he developed fur- 
ther his model of a historian of philosophy, in direct contrast to the views of 
contemporary scholastic philosophers. In many respects the Florentine intel- 
lectual scene of the last decades of the Quattrocento anticipated much later 


Latinorumque nitidis fontibus hauri mecum. Curae autem nobis erit, ne quid huc 
afferatur, quod non vel ratione tueri, vel autoritate possimus." Poliziano may have in mind 
the simile at the beginning of Cicero's Academicus Primus 8. 

21 Humanism, according to Kristeller, was an important cultural movement, but it was 
focused on a very specific part of culture, basically the linguistic disciplines. He saw no 
relation between the humanists’ interest in rhetoric (both in theory and in practice), 
their new attitude to Aristotle and Cicero, their critique of scholasticism, their polit- 
ical activity, and their philosophical view-point. See, e.g., Kristeller, ‘Humanism and 
Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance’, in Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters 
(Rome, 1956), pp. 553-583; especially pp. 560—574. On Kristeller's definition of humanism 
see Jill Kraye, Beyond Moral Philosophy: Renaissance Humanism and the Philosophical 
Canon, in Rinascimento 56 (2016), pp. 3-22. Poliziano's interest in philosophy and logic 
began at least as early as 1480, when the Dominican Francesco di Tommaso dedicated 
to him his dialogue De negocio logico, which seems to reflect previous encounters and 
common interest in scholastic logic. This means that Poliziano's attraction to philosophy 
and logic was not merely the result of Pico's influence in the late 1480s, nor was it a very 
late development in his intellectual profile, forming in the early 1490s, during the final 
years of his life. A general discussion of these issues can be found in Hunt, Politian and 
Scholastic Logic, pp. 23-33. For a more persuasive description of the relations between the 
humanists and philosophy see Kraye, ‘Philologists and Philosophers’, in Jill Kraye (ed.), 
The Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism (Cambridge, 1996), pp. 142-160. 

22 Poliziano, Opera omnia, p. 178: “Nec vero verbositate nimia, aut perplexitate orationis, aut 
quaestionum mollibus vestrae mentis acies retundetur. Etenim perspicua brevitas, atque 
expeditus erit nostrae orationis cursus." 

23 Ibid. “Dubitationes autem nec omnes, nec ubique aut interponemus, aut omittemus, 
sicut vestra quam commodissime exerceantur ingenia, non fatigentur.” 
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debates concerning different approaches to philosophy. Poliziano's model 
was an exclusive one (different from both Ficino's and Pico's inclusive mod- 
els), giving precedence to the ancient Greek and Roman sources over other 
cultures, and, in effect, dismissing any other sources. The lamia that he uses 
to caricature his scholastic opponents (probably some scholastic-Aristotelian 
colleagues in the Studio Fiorentino or any other scholastic philosophers, teach- 
ers in the private studia of the different religious orders and so on), is a blood- 
thirsty creatures with removable eyes (oculi exemptiles), who put its eyes on 
like eyeglasses when walking outside, and put them away while at home, and 
becoming blind. The /amia's limited, manipulative and inconsistent use of its 
eyes and vision is clearly meant to represent the defective way that scholastic 
philosophers discuss philosophical matters.?^ 

Pico's famous correspondence with Ermolao Barbaro which took place in 
1485 gives us yet further evidence for the change in the status of philosophy in 
general, and for the historical approach towards scholastic philosophy in par- 
ticular. Pico offers his own solution to the traditional tension between ‘words’ 
(verba) and ‘things’ or ‘real matters’ (res) in the opening sentences of his letter: 


You should also know that whatever things we speak of are much below 
those which we conceive of. You should know that words are lacking in 
intellect as much as the intellect is lacking in things.?* 


24 For Poliziano's text see Angelo Poliziano, Lamia: Praelectio in Priora Aristotelis analytica, 
ed. Ari Wesseling (Leiden, 1986); see also the Latin text (with some minor differences 
from Wesseling's edition) with annotated English translation, edited and translated by 
Christopher Celenza in Angelo Poliziano's Lamia. Text, Translation, and Itroductory Studies, 
ed. Christopher S. Celenza (Leiden, 2010), pp. 191-253. I shall refer here to this edition. For 
Poliziano’s description of the /amia see pp. 194-198; for the analogy between seeing and 
philosophizing see pp. 218-220. Igor Candido in his ‘The Role of the Philosopher in Late 
Quattrocento Florence: Poliziano's Lamia and the Legacy of the Pico-Barbaro Epistolary 
Controversy; in Celenza (ed.), Angelo Poliziano's Lamia, pp. 95-129, is right to cite a pas- 
sage from Plato's Timaeus as one possible source for this well-known analogy (p. 110) but 
his overall interpretation of the importance of Poliziano's Lamia relies too heavily on 
unhelpful phrases such as ‘Socratic irony’ and ‘ironic method’ (p. 99), or “the Socratic 
doctrine of inner knowledge" (p. 114), and even on ‘complex irony’, a notion which he 
takes from Gregory Vlastos (p. 116). For this reason he misses, for instance, the important 
differences between Poliziano’s and Pico’s approaches (p. 122). 

25 . Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 36: "Scias et tu 
quaecumque loquimur longe esse minora iis quae concipimus; tam deesse scias animo 
verba quam rebus animus deest." On the context of this correspondence and debate, 
mainly from a stylistic and literary perspectives, and for some basic scholarly references, 
see Bausi's introduction, pp. 1-33. And see also Bausi's Nec rhetor neque philosophus: Fonti, 
lingua e stile nelle prime opere latine di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1484—87) (Florence, 
1996). For one excellent account of the intellectual implications of this debate and the 
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What Pico is arguing here is that there is a strong connection between words 
and concepts, on the one hand, and reality, on the other hand. In fact, verba 
and res are one in our soul, which uses words to understand and interpret 
reality. If we are lacking in words, there must also be a corresponding lack in 
our understanding of things in the world which are reflected in our words and 
concepts. As we have seen in Poliziano (although in a slightly ironic and rhe- 
torical fashion), there is some tension between excessive ‘wordiness’ (verbos- 
itas), complexity of style and a whole load of questions on the one hand, and 
'sharpness of mind' (mentis acies) on the other. Pico seems to take this issue 
very seriously since he refused to draw a distinction (so typical of the human- 
ists and as can be clearly seen in both Poliziano and Barbaro) between Greek 
and Roman philosophers, on the one hand, and scholastic philosophers on the 
other. Indeed, Pico accumulated as many words, concepts, doctrines and lan- 
guages as he could, and with regard to the scholastic philosophers, according 
to his own words in the letter, he had devoted the last six years (from 1479 to 
1485) studying — not the ‘better’ classical authorities - but Thomas Aquinas, 
John Duns Scotus, Albert the Great and Averroés.?6 

We witness here what is probably the birth of the historical approach to 
philosophy in the early modern era, where different historical models were 
developed by scholars and thinkers such as Poliziano, Barbaro, Ficino and Pico, 
in response to what we might call the systematic approach of contemporary 
scholastic philosophers.?" Pico's model — very different from that of Poliziano, 
Barbaro or even Ficino — was a historian or an interpreter of philosophy and 
texts in general, whose interpretation was both inclusive and without an 


relations between Barbaro, Poliziano and Pico, see Jill Kraye, ‘Pico on the Relationship 
of Rhetoric and Philosophy’, in M.V. Dougherty (ed.), Pico della Mirandola. New Essays 
(Cambridge, 2008), pp. 13-36. For an English translation of Pico's letter see Quirinus 
Breen, ‘Document. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola on the Conflict of Philosophy and 
Rhetoric’, in Journal of the History of Ideas x11 (1952), pp. 384—412. 

26 . Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 38: “Expertus 
sum ego, cum semper alias, tum hac proxima tua ad me epistola, in qua, dum barbaros hos 
philosophos insectaris, quos dicis haberi vulgo sordidos, rudes, incultos, quos nec vixisse 
viventes, nedum extincti vivant, et si nunc vivant vivere in poenam et contumeliam, 
ita, Hercules, sum commotus, ita me puduit piguitque studiorum meorum (iam enim 
sexennium apud illos versor) ut nihil minus me fecisse velim, quam in tam nihili facienda 
re tam laboriose contendisse. Perdiderim ego, inquam, apud Thomam, Ioannem Scotum, 
apud Albertum, apud Averroem meliores annos, tantas vigilias, quibus potuerim in bonis 
litteris fortasse nonnihil esse!" 

27  Inone sense this might be said to parallel the development of academic development 
of history as a speculative discipline which can be found among humanist writers, on 
this see Anthony Grafton, What was History? The Art of History in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 2007). 
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explicit agenda, since one cannot be exclusive without losing certain aspects of 
historical reality and, thus, of reality itself. In the same way, scholastic philoso- 
phy becomes part of the past, part of the historical reality of the historian and 
the interpreter, but it is also part of reality in itself, since scholastic philosophy 
in the Renaissance was still a living philosophical culture — in fact, the dom- 
inant philosophical tradition and discourse throughout Europe. As such, the 
different models of philosophy which were developed during the Renaissance 
had to adopt an attitude towards scholastic philosophy which was more or 
less synonymous with 'philosophy' for most of European intellectuals at the 
time. We can also say that the new philosophy and science of the seventeenth 
century constructed their identities in opposition to scholastic philosophy and 
science, and that the complex relationships between these different forms of 
philosophical discourse finally produced the modern conception of philoso- 
phy and science. What we have here is a dialectic which is essential for the 
understanding of later stages of the history of philosophy and the sciences. 
Pico chose to present his arguments in favour of scholastic philosophy 
in the main section of his letter through the mouth of a dramatic persona: 
a scholastic philosopher who is defending his own ‘alive and kicking’ philo- 
sophical tradition and discourse, someone who represents philosophers in 
assemblies of the wise rather than teachers of grammar who are obsessed 
by petty trifles instead of discussing human and divine matters.?? What Pico, 
through his 'scholastic philosopher, is offering here is a more consistent dis- 
tinction between wisdom and eloquence, between philosophy and rhetoric, 
and between the role and purpose of the philosopher and that of the orator. 
In doing so he moves away from the classical (and to some extent Ciceronian) 
model cherished by the humanists towards a new model. Pico's new model 
includes a rejection of exclusive classicism and presents, instead, an inclu- 
sive approach which is far beyond the scope of medieval-scholastic discourse 
and methods. There is something refreshing in this approach that anticipated 
early modern conceptions of philosophy and science, which also accepted an 
essential separation between philosophy and rhetoric. For Pico, these ‘barbar- 
ian’ philosophers — according to their fictitious defender — represent a more 
authentic notion of wisdom. Paraphrasing his earlier argument concerning an 
essential connection between ‘words’ and ‘real matters’, Pico now argues that 


28 Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, pp. 38-40: 
“Viximus celebres, o Hermolae, et posthac vivemus, non in scholis grammaticorum et 
paedagogiis, sed in philosophorum coronis, in conventibus sapientium, ubi non de matre 
Andromaches, non de Niobes filiis atque id genus levibus nugis, sed de humanarum 
divinarum rerum rationibus agitur et disputatur" 
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scholastic philosophers are not lacking in wisdom even if they lack eloquence. 
We should not confuse the pair verba-res with the pair sapientia-eloquentia. 
These philosophers may have committed the ‘sin, in the eyes of humanists, of 
separating wisdom from eloquence.?? What was essential, however, was that 
the words and concepts used by philosophers should reflect real matters, not 
that their wisdom, understanding and doctrine should be combined with elo- 
quence. In fact, it might be a mistake to connect the two. 

Pico's argument was that there was no fundamental relationship (affinitas) 
between the orator and the philosopher. At the centre of the orator's practice 
was cheating and deceiving, while the philosopher was engaged in the pursuit 
of truth and invested all his efforts in understanding matters and demonstrat- 
ing them to others.?? The contrast between truth and style was evident in the 
Scriptures, which were inelegantly written.?! When discussing the philosopher, 
Pico distinguishes between acts and forms of behaviour, on the one hand, and 
their significance, which is determined according to professional or social 
criteria, on the other. According to this distinction, the philosopher should 
be judged in light of his one proper scientific activity, which is the examina- 
tion of, and search for, the truth. Thus, we do not appreciate in a philosopher 
quick hands or playful eyes — essential qualities for a good actor or dancer. The 
same is true with regard to the difference in the proper behaviour of a young 
girl and a lady. Philosophical matters are associated with seriousness (gravi- 
tas) and chastity (castitas) and should not be defamed by trifles and artificial 
ornaments.?? 


29 lbid. p. 40: "Atque in his quidem si quis nos arguat hebetudinis et tarditatis, age, amabo, 
quicumque is est, pedem conferat: experietur habuisse barbaros non in lingua sed 
in pectore Mercurium, non defuisse illis sapientiam, si defuit eloquentia, quam cum 
sapientia non coniunxisse tantum fortasse abest a culpa, ut coniunxisse sit nefas." 

30 Tbid.: “Tanta est inter oratoris munus et philosophi pugnantia, ut pugnare magis invicem 
non possint. Nam quod aliud rhetoris officium, quam mentiri, decipere, circunvenire, 
praestiari?”; ibid., pp. 40-42: "Hoc totum estne quicquam aliud quam merum mendacium, 
mera impostura, merum praestigium, cum a natura rei semper vel augendo excedat, 
vel minuendo deficiat, et fallacem verborum concentum, veluti larvas et simulacra, 
praetendens, auditorum mentes blandiendo ludificet? Eritne huic cum philosopho 
affinitas, cuius studium omne in cognoscenda et demonstranda ceteris veritate versatur?" 

31 lbid. p. 42: “Est ob hanc causam legere res sacras rustice potius quam eleganter scriptas, 
quod nihil sit magis dedecens et noxium in omni materia, in qua de vero cognoscendo 
agitur, quam universum istud dicendi genus elaboratum." 

32  lbid.:"Est elegans res (fatemur hoc) facundia plena illecebrae et voluptatis, sed in phi- 
losopho nec decora, nec grata. Quis mollem incessum, argutas manus, ludibundos oculos 
in histrione et saltatore non probet? In cive, in philosopho, quis non improbet, arguat, 
abominetur? Si puellam viderimus moribus lepidam atque dicaculam, laudabimus, 
exosculabimur; haec in matrona damnabimus et persequemur. Non ergo nos, sed illi 
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It was equally important for Pico to disconnect philosophy from politics 


and to distinguish between the serious activities of the philosopher and of the 
citizen (both, as we have just seen, differed from the frivolous activities of the 
actor and the dancer), recognizing the need for at least a relative autonomy 
from politics as an essential condition for philosophy. While the activity of the 
citizen is directed at finding favour (ad gratiam), the philosopher pursues his 
activity out of necessity (ad necessitatem).?? Philosophers should use language 


in the same way: 


33 


34 


We ask what we should write, not how; or rather, we inquire how we 
should write so that (our works), which we do not wish to be pleasing, 
graceful and delightful, are devoid of any pomp and ornaments of speech, 
but instead are useful, serious and honourable, and achieve majesty by 
means of awe rather than favour (gratia) by means of softness.?^ 


inepti, qui ad pedes Vestae agant bacchanalia, qui gravitatem philosophicarum rerum 
et castitatem ludicris veluti et calamistris dehonestent." It is interesting to find here an 
analogy between the citizen and the philosopher, which Pico goes on to reject in his 
next arguments. For a similar line of argument and a similar distinction between acts 
and their moral significance by a contemporary scholastic thinker, in a theological con- 
text (the famous Florentine debate on evil which took place in 1489 in which Pico was 
one of the participants), see Nicolaus de Mirabilibus, Disputatio nuper facta in domo 
Magnifici Laurentii Medices (Florence, 1489), f. 4a: “Accipio aliquem actum qui denomine- 
tur malus utpote actum fornicationis. Et arguo sic. Aut Deus est causa per se istius 
actus fornicationis vel homicidii, in quantum est actus tantum vel in quantum est actus 
deformis et malus. Si dicis quod deus est causa actus istius prout est actus tantum; ergo 
per hoc Deus nullomodo dicetur esse causa per se ipsius mali consequentia tenet, quia 
actus tantum, et adeo est et non dicitur malus; alias iste actus in matrimonio etiam esse 
malus, quod est falsum. Ex hoc ergo quod Deus est causa effectus vel actus alicuius ut 
effectus vel actus tantum, deus non potest dici causa mali; oportebit ergo dicere quod 
si Deus est causa per se ipsius mali, quod sit causa istius actus fornicationis prout est 
deformis et malus et non prout est actus tantum, et ita tenendo hanc opinionem necesse 
erit dicere quod deus sit causa per se ipsius deformitatis et malitie, quod est haereticum 
utpote contra omnes auctoritates scripturarum et doctorum.” For a similar separation 
between acts and their moral determination in a classical context see Pausanias' speech 
in Plato's Symposium, 180e4-181a6. 

Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 44: "Omnino 
non eadem ratio civilis habitus et philosophici, sicuti neque mensae neque sermonis: 
utitur his philosophus dumtaxat ad necessitatem, utitur civilis homo etiam ad gratiam, 
quam et hic, si neglexerit, non civilis, et ille, si affectaverit, non erit philosophus." 

Ibid., p. 46: "Quaerimus nos quidnam scribamus, non quaerimus quomodo; immo 
quomodo quaerimus, ut scilicet sine pompa et flore ullo orationis, quam nolumus ut 
delectabilis, venusta et faceta sit, sed ut utilis, gravis et reverenda, ut maiestatem potius 
ex horrore, quam gratiam ex mollitudine consequatur." 
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Here we see the same word — gratia — used again in a negative sense, this 
time from an aesthetic or stylistic, rather than a political, perspective. 

Pico is clearly trying to establish the status of philosophers as against two 
other professions: the orator or public speaker and the politician. He is present- 
ing a kind of a manifesto for professional language: a philosophical-technical 
language for specialists only. Despite similar arguments of this nature by 
Renaissance scholastic philosophers, Pico's attempt reflects a high level of lin- 
guistic sensitivity which is humanist in nature.?* In other words, the awareness 
shown by him in this letter is, once again, beyond the scope of mere scholastic 
discourse. It is part of Pico’s new approach to philosophy, the combined result 
of his familiarity with humanist methodology, to which he was exposed through 
his close friendship with Poliziano and other humanists, and of his scholastic 
formation. Pico’s defender of scholastic philosophy contends that those who 
are sagacious in investigating, cautious in examining, precise in contemplating, 
severe in judging, and who are engaged not only in tying arguments together 
but also untying them, are regarded with admiration. Scholastic philosophers, 
moreover, appreciate brevity of style in a discussion full of important matters 
and the presentation of unusual opinions in accessible words, accompanied by 
numerous questions and solutions. Good and competent philosophers should 
be able to remove ambiguities, dissolve difficulties, unfold obscurities, and 
by making good use of effective syllogisms to refute false arguments and to 
confirm true ones.?6 All these arguments should ‘save’ scholastic philosophers 


35 It could be argued that, in this specific instance, Pico represents an important exception 
to the thesis recently advanced by Lodi Nauta, Philosophy and the Language of the People: 
The Claims of Common Speech from Petrarch to Locke (Cambridge, 2021), see especially 
pp. 1-20, 245-252; namely, that the Renaissance humanists were minded to produce an 
extensive critique of the 'specialized' language used by scholastic philosophers, whom 
they believed to have occluded and confused so many conceptual issues by dint of their 
mistaken and fustian vocabulary. For Nauta, the humanists's championing of the use of 
a clear and accessible philosophical idiom was a part of an on-going democratization of 
language and knowledge which he sees as essential to any pertinent explanation of the 
transition from medieval to modern philosophy. It is significant that Pico, while rejecting 
many aspects of the scholastic idiom, is still wedded to the idea that a specialised vocabu- 
lary is needed in order to prosecute speculative debate. His remarks do not sit neatly with 
Nauta's belief that a discussion on the ‘misuse of language’ is a central component of the 
putative conflict between scholasticism and humanism. As our study develops, we shall 
have cause to note that the 'rivalry' which Nauta is so eager to document was neither a 
conspicuous aspect of Pico's philosophical consciousness nor an especially obvious fea- 
ture of many other aspects of philosophical debate in late fifteenth-century Italy. 

36 X Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, 46: “Admirentur 
praeterea nos sagaces in inquirendo, circumspectos in explorando, subtiles in 
contemplando, in iudicando graves, implicitos in vinciendo, faciles in enodando. 
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from the oblivion assigned to them by Barbaro.3” They will be remembered 
because, although they belonged to a tradition which is already part of history, 
their practices and methods are still valid. Therefore, not only will medieval 
scholastic thinkers be remembered, but also there is still a future for thinkers 
working within a clearly defined scholastic tradition in Pico's day. 

So, why then are scholastic philosophers regarded as disgraceful, unskilled 
and uneducated? The reason, according to Pico's scholastic defender is that 
such insults come from the ‘mob’ or ‘multitude’ (vulgus) and consequently 
should be treated as praises, not defamations. The ‘mob’, which in his view 
includes anyone who is an outsider to scholastic-philosophical circles (mer- 
chants, artisans and humanists, whom scholastic sometimes referred to as 
the vulgus grammaticorum) is not competent to engage in philosophical dis- 
cussions but only trained philosophers.?? When the scholastic says that he 
writes for 'tibi et tui similibus’ (‘yourself and others like you’), he clearly means 
Barbaro, who in this context is considered to be knowledgeable enough to 
follow intricate philosophical discussions, despite his critique of scholastic 
discourse.?? But why should scholastic philosophers be praised because they 
are not understood by the mob? Here the Pythagorian practice of keeping their 
doctrines secret is transformed into a scholastic practice of concealing the 
core of profound philosophical discussions hidden under the bark of unpol- 
ished words and style.*° 


Admirentur in nobis brevitatem stili, foetam rerum multarum atque magnarum; sub 
expositis verbis remotissimas sententias, plenas quaestionum, plenas solutionum; quam 
apti sumus, quam bene instructi ambiguitates tollere, scrupos diluere, involuta evolvere, 
flexianimis syllogismis et infirmare falsa et vera confirmare." 

37  lbid.:"His titulis, o Hermolae, vindicavimus hucusque et vindicaturos posthac ab oblivi- 
one memoriam nostram non dubitamus." 

38 Ibid.: "Quodsi vulgo, ut dicis, habemur sordidi, rudes, inculti, hoc nobis ad gloriam est, 
non ad contumeliam. Vulgo non scripsimus, sed tibi et tui similibus." 

39 Itis not entirely clear who exactly those ‘similar’ to Barbaro are — perhaps other human- 
ists with philosophical interests? But then, who belongs to this ‘mob’ which must be kept 
outside the philosophical discussions? For Barbaro’s project of translating the entire 
Aristotelian corpus and the ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle into humanist 
Latin, see Vittore Branca, 'Ermolao Barbaro e l'umanesimo veneziano’, in Vittore Branca 
(ed.), Umanesimo europeo e umanesimo veneziano (Florence, 1963), pp. 196—204. The cru- 
cial question which is not explicitly mentioned in Pico's letter but nevertheless is most 
relevant, is whether it is at all possible to reject an entire philosophical and scientific 
discourse, which created a peculiar terminology focused on the Aristotelian texts and on 
different interpretations of these texts over a period of more than two centuries? Pico's 
letter provides many arguments for a negative reply to that question, but it makes use of a 
perfect humanist style, and thus creates an obvious tension between form and contents. 

40 . Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, pp. 46-48: “Nec 
aliter quam prisci suis aenigmatis et fabularum involucris arcebant idiotas homines a 
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In contrast to orators, who constantly appeal to the senses, and by doing so 
drag their listeners by the ears, philosophers encourage their followers to turn 
away from the senses and from external distractions and towards their own 
self, withdrawing into the inner sanctum of their soul and mind. To do this they 
need to tune their hearing to the highest pitch, so that they are able to hear the 
song of Apollo; and if with such ears they savor the words of the philosophers, 
these will seem like honey sweet enough to provoke Nestor's envy. Following 
Cicero, the defender of scholastic philosophy points out that in a philosopher 
what counts are real matters (res) and doctrine (doctrina). In the same way, 
thought (mens) is more important than speech (dictio), and reason (ratio) 
than discourse (oratio).^? Thus, the words of the Bible, though unpolished, 
are full of life, fire and sharpness, so that they penetrate even into the lowest 
spirit and are able to entirely transform us, just as the bare and simple words 
of Socrates — according to Alcibiades’ famous account in the Symposium — are 
much more effective than Pericles’ elaborate speeches.^? 

But how exactly does such philosophical persuasion work? And in what 
sense it is essentially different from persuasion by an orator? 


One is mostly persuaded by three things: the speaker's way of life; the 
truth of the theme; the sense in the speech. These are the elements which 
provoke trust in a philosopher, if he is a good man, a truth-teller, and if 
he is eager for the kind of talk which emanates not from the lovely forests 
of the Muses, but rather from the terrifying cave which was described by 
Heraclitus as the hiding-place of truth.^^ 


mysteriis, et nos consuevimus absterrere illos a nostris dapibus, quas non polluere non 
possent, amariori paulum cortice verborum.” For some classical sources (Macrobius, 
Iamblichus) and similar expressions used by Pico in other texts and by other Renaissance 
thinkers (Boccaccio, Ficino, Landino, Poliziano), see Bausi's notes, ibid., p. 111. 

41  lbid.,p. 48: “O delicate, cum accedis choraulas et citharaedos, pone te in auribus; cum 
vero philosophos, avoca a sensibus, redeas ad te ipsum, in animi penetralia mentisque 
secessus. Assume illas Thianei aures, quibus - cum omnino non erat in corpore - non 
terrestrem Marsiam, sed Apollinem caelestem divina cithara universi melos ineffabilibus 
temperantem modis exaudiebat. His auribus philosophorum verba si delibaveris, mellea 
tibi ad Nestoris invidiam esse videbuntur" For the classical sources see Bausi's notes, ibid., 
pp. 13-14. 

42 Ibid., p. 5o: “Non desiderat Tullius [De fin. 1, 5, 15] eloquentiam in philosopho, sed ut 
rebus et doctrina satisfaciat. Sciebat tam prudens quam eruditus homo nostrum esse 
componere mentem potius quam dictionem; curare ne quid aberret ratio, non oratio ..." 

43 Ibid., p. 52. For references to several Platonic dialogues, to Ficino's commentary on the 
Symposium and to Giovanni Nesi, see Bausi's notes, ibid., pp. 117-118. 

44 Ibid.: “Tribus maxime persuadetur, vita dicentis, veritate rei, sobrietate orationis. Haec 
sunt... quae philosopho fidem conciliabunt: si bonus fuerit, si veridicus, si id genus 
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Philosophers have a completely different intention than orators, since their 
discourse is directed towards the pursue of the truth. The essential contrast 
here is between beauty and philosophy: beautiful forms are disfigured by 
external ornaments; decorations and smooth words do not clarify, but instead 
obscure, philosophical issues.*° For this reason, philosophy prefers to be naked, 
visible to the eyes and under inspection. To cover philosophy with pretty words 
goes against its sincere and pure nature.^8 In the same way, it is not by using 
an elegant style of speaking (ornate loqui) or flowery words ( florida verba), 
but rather by speaking with certainty (certe loqui) that the philosopher is able 
to disclose reality (res) with his words.*” Once again we see how words and 
reality are inseparable in an appropriate philosophical discourse which, in 
Pico's letter, is represented by scholastic philosophy. Scholastic philosophers 
do not seek to entertain but to strike a blow.*? What is important for the phi- 
losopher is not the style he uses but an inner drive towards the truth. What is 
criticized here is a corrupt style which is not focused on investigating the truth 
and which creates an intentional gap between words and reality. It is possible 
to use an ornamented style and still be focused on the truth, as Pico does in 
this letter; and it also possible to write in a scholastic style while being focused 
on the truth, as Pico does in his Apology. 

What Pico seems to suggest is that the inner intention and the historical 
or cultural context determine the nature of a philosophical investigation. 
Moreover, the intention of a philosopher with regard to the objects of his inves- 
tigation determines the nature of his discourse. A philosophical discourse is 


dicendi appetens, quod non ex amoenis Musarum silvis, sed ex horrendo fluxerit antro, 
in quo dixit Heraclitus latitare veritatem." For the reference to Lactantius and possible 
sources for the reference to Heraclitus, see Bausi's notes, ibid, p. 118. 

45 Ibid., p. 54: "Non aliter et sapientia et quae tractantur a philosophis: tectorio non clares- 
cunt, sed offuscantur. Quid plura? Nonne vulgatum bonas formas cerussa devenustari?" 

46 Ibid.:“Ob eam causam nudam se praebet philosophia, undique conspicuam, tota sub ocu- 
los, sub iudicium venire gestit: scit se habere unde tota undique placeat. Quantum de ea 
veles, tantum de forma veles, tantum de laude minuas; sinceram et imermixtam se haberi 
vult: quicquid admisceas, infeceris, adulteraveris, aliam feceris." 

47 Ibid., pp. 54-56: "At inquies: ‘age, damus hoc vobis, ut non sit vestrum ornate loqui; sed 
vestrum est certe, quod nec praestatis, ut Latine saltem; ut, si non floridis, suis tamen 
verbis res explicetis.” Compare with the words of Angelus in Francesco di Tommaso's De 
negocio logico, p. 79: "Ego vero ea phylosophia plus utor, quod ait orator, quae peperit 
dicendi copiam, neque in ea sum haeresi, quae nullum sequitur florem orationis, neque 
dilatat argumentum, sed minutis interrogatiunculis et quasi punctis quod proposuerunt 
eam sectantes efficiunt; itaque tui mores conveniunt." 

48  Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 56: “Non exigo 
a vobis orationem comptam, sed nolo sordidam; nolo unguentatam, sed nec hircosam. 
Non sit lecta, sed nec neglecta. Non quaerimus ut delectet, sed querimus quod offendat." 
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not the result of some arbitrary fixation or convention, nor is it necessary by 
nature; Pico rejects these two possibilities which reflect simplistic versions of 
realism and nominalism — both are regarded by him as unhelpful for philo- 
sophical investigation. What is the point — asks Pico's defender of scholastic 
philosophy - of insisting, in a philosophical context, on ‘Latinity’ (latinitas) 
instead of on 'explaining' (persolvere)? He gives an example where an obvious 
false statement is rejected by the orator (who isa champion of classical Latinity) 
solely on the grounds of the ‘scholastic’ use of the verb causari instead of the 
classical form produci, while completely disregarding the content of the argu- 
ment itself. It is true that the Latin is not classical (Romane dictum), admits the 
philosopher, but this is not a proper refutation of the false argument. Similarly, 
Arab and Egyptian philosophers do not use classical Latin but still argue in an 
appropriate manner.?? Such an approach is — once again — beyond the scope of 
accepted historical definitions of ‘humanism’ and 'scholasticism" it rejects the 
absolute superiority of classical antiquity over the medieval cultural heritage 
and embraces the cultural validity of Arabic and Egyptian civilizations, and 
not merely individual authorities such as Averroés or Hermes Trismegistus. 

Pico's philosopher next considers the relationship between names or con- 
cepts (nomina) and reality (res), which is the philosophical issue behind the 
previous account: if we want to argue that concepts are related to reality in 
one particular and necessary manner - the Roman style — then this must be 
demonstrated. If, however, we maintain that concepts are related to reality in 
an arbitrary manner, then there is no way to prioritize one discourse (classi- 
cal Latin) over another (scholastic philosophical Latin). Concepts are related 
to reality either arbitrarily or naturally, claims the scholastic philosopher. To 
begin with the first possibility, the implication is that there cannot be one rule 
or norm (norma) which determines what is right in every case and context. 
Thus, nothing can prevent those 'barbaric' philosophers from using their own 
agreed norm of scholastic Latin, which, according to them, reflects reality in 
a reliable manner. And indeed, that humanists are able to use many differ- 
ent names for scholastic philosophers (and do not wish to dignify them with 
the name *Roman") is yet another proof that there is a multiplicity of norms, 
names and wishes.50 


49  dbid.:"Sed, amabo, incognoscamus quid istaec sit latinitas, quam solam dicitis debere phi- 
losophos, et non persolvere. Si dicendo incurrat, exempli causa, a sole hominem ‘produci’, 
‘causar? hominem nostrates dicent. Clamabis actutum: ‘hoc non est Latinum, hucusque 
vere; 'non est Romane dictum; hoc vero verius; 'igitur non recte: peccat argumentum. 
Dicet Arabs eandem rem, dicet Aegyptius; non dicent latine, sed tamen recte." 

50 bid. “Aut enim nomina rerum arbitrio constant, aut natura: si fortuito posita (ut sci- 
licet communione hominum in eandem sententiam conveniente, quo sanxerint 
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If the correctness of concepts is based on the nature of reality, should not 
both orators and philosophers — who regard the nature of everything as evi- 
dent and certain — reflect on such rectitude? It might be that the ears (maybe 
referring to the orators who are more attached to the senses) will reject it while 
reason (maybe referring to the philosophers) will accept this nature-based 
standard of correctness as something which is more connected to reality.5! It is 
in this context that Pico's philosopher introduces yet another element: novelty. 
In response to the question of why scholastic philosophers had to create a new 
philosophical discourse which was so different from classical Latin,5? he says 
that it was because of their pursuit of scientific activity, mainly in the fields 
of astronomy and natural philosophy, that they did not have enough time to 
master the stylistic niceties of Cicero, Pliny and Apuleius; they were too busy 
studying natural phenomena, which were entirely beyond the interests of 
the Romans.°3 

These last remarks are important since the argument here is that the nature 
of their enquiries required a new scientific language, and that the systematic 
investigation into natural questions was the essential difference between 
the ancient Roman writers and the scholastics. That language and discourse 
change according to the nature of the investigation is a very interesting syn- 
thesis between realism and nominalism. Since philosophical discourse is 
determined by the historical context, it changes when the methods of inves- 
tigation change. This change is not arbitrary but rather the result of a change 


unumquodque nomine appellari, ita apud eos recte appelletur), quid prohibet hosce 
philosophos, quos nuncupatis barbaros, conspirasse in unam dicendi normam, apud 
eos non secus sanctam ac habeatur apud vos Romani? Illam cur rectam non appelletis, 
appelletis vestram, nulla est ratio, si haec impositio nominum tota est arbitraria; quod 
si dignari illam Romani nominis appellatione non vultis, Gallicam vocetis, Britannicam, 
Hispanam, vel (quod vulgares dicere solent) Parisiensem." That orators and humanists do 
not want to dignify scholastics with the name ‘Roman’ is enough to show that there is an 
arbitrary relationship between names and reality, which is determined in this case by the 
free will of certain individuals. 

51 lbid. pp.56-58:"Quodsinominumrectitudo pendet ex natura rerum, debemusne rhetores 
an philosophos, qui rerum omnium naturam soli perspectam habent et exploratam, de 
hac rectitudine consulere? Forte quae aures respuunt utpote asperula, acceptat ratio 
utopte rebus cognatiora." 

52 Ibid., p. 58: “Sed quid oportuit novare eos linguam et, si nati erant inter Latinos, non 
Latine loqui?" 

53  Ibid.: “Non poterant illi, o Hermolae, dum legebant in caelo fatorum leges, eventorum 
notas, ordinem universi, legebant in elementis nascendi vices et obeundi, simplicium vires, 
mixtorum temperaturas; non poterant, inquam, eodem tempore in Cicerone, in Plinio, in 
Apuleio Romanae linguae proprietates, leges, observantias adnotare. Quaerebant quid 
abhorrens, quid receptum in natura, quid a Romanis interea non curabant." 
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in the intentions and interests of philosophers when they engage in new types 
of investigation. 

Pico's philosopher points out that eloquence and wisdom should not be 
separated, nor should they be contrasted. It is the mistake of philosophers 
to separate wisdom and eloquence - a mistake which is also made by those 
historians, orators and poets — who prioritise eloquence over wisdom, as does 
Barbaro. Such a contrast, however, goes against the opinion of Cicero, who pre- 
ferred inelegant prudence (indiserta prudentia) over foolish loquacity (stulta 
loquacitas).5+ But we should notice that this reference to Cicero replaces wis- 
dom (sapientia) with prudence (prudentia). It also shows (beyond the rhetor- 
ical trick of refuting Barbaro by using the authority of Cicero) that 'eloquence' 
and 'prudence' are not absolute categories but rather represent an essential 
aspect of human experience which is changeable according to the circum- 
stances. Thus, those who cause a disagreement between the heart and the 
tongue are mistaken and, he asks, are not those who, heartless (excordes) give 
their complete support to the tongue employing a dead vocabulary (that is, 
words without any real attachment to reality)?55 Once again, we see just how 
crucial is it for a proper philosophical discourse to treat words and concepts 
as reflections of internal thoughts and experiences and also of reality. And so 


We can live without a tongue, perhaps uncomfortably, but we can in no 
way live without a heart. It is not humane to be unfamiliar with the more 
refined literature; but whoever is ignorant of philosophy is not human. 
The most childish wisdom can be useful; foolish eloquence, just like a 
sword in the hand of a mad person, cannot but cause enormous injury.°® 


54 lbid. "Verum enimvero iam te loco meliore statuo: do tibi eloquentiam et sapientiam 
mutuo nexu invicem conspirasse. Abiunxerunt philosophi sapientiam ab eloquentia; 
abiunxerunt historici, rhetores, poetae — quod deflet Philostratus - eloquentiam a 
sapientia. Hos tu victuros celebri fama minime dubitas, illos non nisi in poenam et 
contumeliam. Vide quid agas; indisertam mavult Cicero prudentiam quam stultam 
loquacitatem.” For the references to Philostratus and Cicero see Bausi's notes, ibid., 
pp. 123-124. 

55  lbid.:"Peccant qui dissidium cordis et linguae faciunt; sed qui, excordes, toti sunt lingua, 
nonne sunt mera, ut Cato ait, mortuaria glossaria?" For the relevant classical sources see 
Bausi's notes, ibid., pp. 125-126. 

56 Tbid., p. 60: "Vivere sine lingua possumus, forte non commode; sed sine corde nullo modo 
possumus. Non est humanus qui sit insolens politioris literaturae; non est homo qui sit 
expers philosophiae. Prodesse potest infantissima sapientia; insipiens eloquentia, uti 
gladius in furentis manu, non obesse maxime non potest." 
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This seems to be an important statement regarding an essential connection 
between humanity and philosophy, something which is not entirely new, 
of course, and can be seen as an echo of Aristotle's famous opening words 
to the Metaphysics: ‘all men by nature desire to know’ (ndvte¢ d&vOpwro1 tod 
eidevat óp£yovrot pdcet). Here, however, it is presented in a new light and in a 
completely different context. While in Aristotle the emphasis is on knowing, 
Pico's scholastic spokesman portrays ‘philosophy’ as a unique discipline essen- 
tially attached to study of mankind. 

Another example of the superiority of philosophy over eloquence, and the 
fundamental difference between the two, is presented by means of a com- 
parison of Lucretius and John Duns Scotus. This is yet another case of the 
contrast between style and content. While both authors discuss matters con- 
cerning nature, God and providence, they obviously hold very different views: 
in his philosophical poem, Lucretius writes about Epicurean physics with its 
unchristian perspective on nature and divinity, in an elegant Latin style (haec 
Latine dicet et eleganter); Scotus is an ‘Aristotelian’ and Christian who writes 
about matter and form and who describes God as a separate mind that knows 
everything and takes care of everything, in an awkward, rough and non-Latinate 
style (dicet insulse, ruditer, non Latinis verbis)?" Can anyone be in doubt as to 
which of the two is superior, the poet or the philosopher? Clearly, just as Scotus 
is more correct in philosophical issues, so Lucretius is more illustrious in his 
style. But there is a further important difference between them which con- 
cerns the content of their works. Although Scotus's language is ‘foolish’ (insip- 
idum), and he does not know the rules of grammarians and poets, he does 


57  lbid.:"Scribat Lucretius de natura, de Deo, de providentia; scribat de eisdem ex nostris 
quispiam, scribat Ioannes Scotus, et quidem carmine, ut sit ineptior. Dicet Lucretius 
rerum principia atomos et vacuum, Deum corporeum, rerum nostrarum inscium, temere 
omnia fortuito occursu corpusculorum ferri; sed haec Latine dicet et eleganter. Dicet 
Ioannes quae natura constant sua materia specieque constitui, esse Deum separatam 
mentem, cognoscentem omnia, omnibus consulentem; nec propterea quod universa 
etiam infima videat ac moderetur, e sua pace minimum dimoveri, sed, quod dici solet, 
xatiovta ph xatievat. At dicet insulse, ruditer, non Latinis verbis." I suspect that the words 
"et quidem carmine, ut sit ineptior" are not in the proper place and should probably come 
just after "providentia", referring to the poetic work of Lucretius. One should mention 
here the tradition of poetic interpretations of Scotus's philosophy as part of the inter- 
pretative efforts by his followers, who were probably trying to 'improve' the style of their 
master (famous for his ‘dark obscurity’, Scotus = axótoc) by presenting his ideas in a more 
appealing manner. This tradition, and particularly the connections between Scotism, 
Platonism and poetry in the Renaissance and early modern era, deserves further investi- 
gation. For one contemporary example, Giorgio Benigno Salviati's Scotist commentary on 
Lorenzo de' Medici's sonnet, see Vasoli, Filosofia e religione nella cultura del Rinascimento 
(Naples, 1988), pp. 139182. 
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know principles concerning God and nature which are unknown to Lucretius, 
and while the totally inarticulate Scotus understands matters which cannot be 
sufficiently praised, the extremely eloquent Lucretius utters impieties.58 

At the end of the letter Pico, now speaking in his own voice, says that these 
are the arguments, or maybe much better ones (multo fortasse meliora), which 
a defender of scholastic philosophy would perhaps adduce. He himself, how- 
ever, does not entirely agree (nec ego plane accedo) with the opinions of the fic- 
titious defender of scholastic philosophy, nor does he think that these opinions 
should be accepted by an open-minded and honourable individual.5? Despite 
this disclaimer, some elements of his presentation of the case for scholastic 
philosophy are sufficiently persuasive to suggest that he did not entirely share 
the standard humanist critique of scholasticism and therefore was not, pace 
Kristeller, ‘a typical member of the humanist circles of his day’.6° 

Pico claimed that the arguments he had put in the scholastic philosopher's 
mouth were a kind of dialectical exercise, by which he trained himself in this 
‘disreputable’ subject (that is, scholastic philosophy) and that just as Glaucon 
in Plato’s Republic, praised injustice in order to provoke Socrates to discuss and 
praise justice, so he praised scholastic philosophy against eloquence in order 
to provoke Barbaro to defend and praise eloquence. It is quite clear, however, 
that this letter is not merely an exercise in dialectic. An indication of its seri- 
ousness is that the relations between Pico and Barbaro cooled dramatically 


58 Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, pp. 60-62: 
“Quaeso, quis in dubium revocet uter poeta melior, uter philosophus? Extra omnem est 
controversiam tam rectius Scotum philosophari quam ille loquitur ornatius. Sed vide 
quid differant: huic os insipidum, illi mens desipiens. Hic grammaticorum, ne poetarum 
dicam, decreta nescit; ille Dei atque naturae. Hic, infantissimus dicendo, sentit ea quae 
laudari dicendo satis non possunt; ille, fando eloquentissimus, eloquitur nefanda." 

59  lbid.,p.62: "Haec illi fortasse afferrent, Hermolae carissime, in defensionem suae barbar- 
iae, aut, qua sunt subtilitate, multo fortasse meliora. Quorum sententiae nec ego plane 
accedo, nec ingenuo cuiquam et liberali accedendum puto." 

60 Kristeller, ‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources, p. 52. But he modified his view, 
e.g, on pp. 56-57, where he paints a more complex picture of Pico. Still, it is obvious 
that Kristeller, working with a rigid definition of Renaissance humanism and a very lim- 
ited understanding of Renaissance scholastic philosophy, was unable to come up with a 
proper historical classification of Pico. 

61  Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 62: “Sed 
exercui me libenter in hac materia tanquam infami, ut qui quartanam laudant, cum ut 
ingenium periclitarer, tum hoc consilio: ut, veluti Glauco ille apud Platonem iniustitiam 
laudat non ex iudicio, sed ut ad laudes iustitiae Socratem extimulet, ita ego, ut concitatius 
eloquentiae causam a te agi audiam, in eam licentius — repugnante paulisper sensu atque 
natura — invectus sum; quam si vel negligendam vel posthabendam barbaris existimarem, 
nonab illis ad eam, quod nuper feci, ad Graecas litteras, ad tuum nunquam satis laudatum 
Themistium paene totus defecissem." 
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after this correspondence, as Bausi has pointed out.9? Pico, who had learned 
Greek and valued Barbaro's translation of Themistius, clearly accepted the 
importance of the new scholarly standards of the humanists reflected in the 
achievements of Barbaro and Poliziano. But this does not mean that he also 
accepted their arguments against scholastic philosophy: 


... certain grammarians (let me say freely what I think) make me sick 
to my stomach: those who, because they know the etymologies of two 
words, show off so much, praise themselves so much, run around boast- 
ing so much that, compared to themselves, they regard philosophers as 
worthless. They say: ^we do not want these philosophies of yours"; and no 
wonder: nor do dogs [want] Falernian wine.® 


These strong words are directed against certain humanist philologists who 
despise 'these philosophies of yours' (haec vestrae philosophiae) — a clear ref- 
erence to scholastic philosophy or to scholastic schools of thought rather than 
to classical philosophy. This stern judgement would seem to reflect Pico's own 
view: scholastic philosophy was unjustly rejected by some humanists merely 
on the basis of its deficiencies in style and eloquence. 

Pico's final remark is an effort to moderate his tone and conciliate Barbaro, 
attempting to bridge the differences between them. If scholastic philosophers 
deserve honour and reputation — claims Pico — it is solely because of their 
knowledge of reality (rerum cognitio), not because of their style; Barbaro, by 
contrast, deserves to be praised both for his eloquence and for his philosophy, 


62 Ibid. pp. 31-33. 

63  Ibid., pp. 62-64: "Quamvis (dicam libere quod sentio) movent mihi stomachum gram- 
matistae quidam, qui, cum duas tenuerint vocabulorum origines, ita se ostentant, ita 
venditant, ita circunferunt iactabundi, ut prae seipsis pro nihilo habendos philosophos 
arbitrentur. 'Nolumus - inquiunt — hasce vestras philosophias; et quid mirum? Nec 
Phalernum canes.” For some background and sources see Bausi’s notes, ibid., p. 129. 
Compare with a similar image (“ut risum mihi aliquando, interdum etiam stomachum 
moverent") in Poliziano's Praelectio de dialectica, cited and discussed in n. 12 and context; 
however, while Poliziano was mocking some ignorant scholastic thinkers, Pico was crit- 
icizing some humanists and their hostile attitude towards scholastic philosophers. The 
polemical context of Pico's letter makes it more plausible that he was using grammatistae 
(which originally meant elementary grammar teachers) as a pejorative term referring to 
learned humanists. Barbaro did the same in his reply to Pico, when his fictious scholastic 
philosopher from Padua called Pico a grammatista; see ibid., p. 70. For a different view, 
including a reference to Poliziano’s account of these terms in his Lamia, see Kraye, ‘Pico 
on the Relationship of Rhetoric and Philosophy’, pp. 32-33. For a similar line of inter- 
pretation (regarding grammatistae as both grammarians and rhetoricians) see Kristeller, 
‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and his Sources; p. 56. 
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making him the most eloquent among philosophers (and the most philosoph- 
ical among the eloquent). Even here Pico underlines the importance of scho- 
lastic philosophy and its connection to, and knowledge of, reality. 

It is clear from Barbaro's response — explicitly referring to the length but 
also implicitly to the weight and value of Pico's letter (non epistolam rescribens, 
sed volumen fere iustum) — that he took Pico's arguments seriously and that 
for him, too, this was not merely an exercise in dialectic or rhetoric.® After 
describing the subject of the correspondence (the ancient debate between 
orators and philosophers concerning the nature of the discourse of the phi- 
losophers), Barbaro praises Pico's letter for its style and erudition, but also 
points out that it was written in such a short time that, if he were not aware of 
Pico's obvious mental abilities (opes ingenii tui perspectissimae), it might seem 
that, even before writing it, he already had in mind his argument regarding 
the superiority of the scholastic philosophers, and that this letter was merely 
the first opportunity or excuse to express his view.86 That Barbaro was unsur- 
prised by Pico's argument suggests, again, that their exchange was much more 
than an exercise. He delighted in Pico's trick of 'slaying' those he pretended 
to defend,®’ which, according to some of Barbaro's Paduan friends, was Pico's 
method.98 But what seemed crucial to Barbaro, as it was to Pico, was the rela- 
tionship between words and reality. If Pico really meant what he wrote and 
stood by his words, Barbaro contended, then he was a traitor (transfuga) to the 
humanist cause, or at least a sham defender (praevaricator), who deliberately 
corrupted the case he argued.®® Following the example set by Pico, Barbaro 


64  Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza?, p. 64: “Sed nos 
hac fini epistolam claudamus: si decus aliquod nomenque sibi promeruerunt barbari illi 
sola rerum cognitione, non esse facile dictu quem locum, quid laudum tu tibi vindices, qui 
sis inter philosophos eloquentissimus, inter eloquentes, ut dicam graece, giAocopwtatos.” 

65 Ibid., p. 66: "Expectabam quidem istinic usuras aliquas omnino ex iis litteris quas superi- 
oribus diebus ad te dedissem: sed tu eas (quae tua liberalitas est) incivilibus et immodicis 
remunerandas esse censuisti, non epistolam rescribens, sed volumen fere iustum." 

66  Ibid.:*... litem et controversiam veterem inter nos et illos de genere dicendi philosopho- 
rum multis milibus versuum comprehensam et explicatam, opus elegans, eruditum, 
elaboratum, ad nos misisti, perfectum celeritate tanta ut, nisi quod opes ingenii tui 
perspectissimas habebam, crediturus fuerim paratum fuisse tibi pridem hoc argumentum, 
ut ad primam quanque occasionem proferre posses." 

67  Ibid., p. 68: “Illud sane plurimum me delectat, quod sub specie defensionis exitialiter 
iugulas quos defendis." 

68 Ibid. "Proinde ab amicis, quos habeo Patavii, creditor factus sum apologiam tuam ... 
molestissimam accidisse maiori eorum parti quos defendis, aliis aliter factum tuum 
interpretantibus." 

69  lIbid.:"Nam nobis, quibuscum verbo litigas, corde sentis, gratissimam omnibus rem fecisti, 
quia et ductum et emphasim intelligimus: Ma pev yàp Acóxcv, Ma dé Acüxovoc vióc; 
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adopted the persona of a Paduan philosopher, assuming that Pico was insin- 
cere in his defense of scholastic philosophy and that, as himself a grammati- 
cus, he really supported humanist rhetoric and eloquence.”° 

For Barbaro's Paduan philosopher, the most valid argument in favour of phi- 
losophy was - once again - the contrast between res to verba: relying solely on 
apodictic arguments was the fundamental aspiration of philosophers, leaving 
everything else to the orators. But since there were matters to which such argu- 
ments were not relevant, for instance probable ones," another criterion for 
philosophy was needed; and here the Paduan seems to be in agreement with 
Pico's scholastic: 


Think about that [argument] which was presented by this man [Pico]: 
that philosophy is founded on real matters, not on inflated words. Indeed, 
I believe that this [argument] is the best of all [the arguments] presented 
in support of our cause.7? 


This argument is presented in the course of an in utramque partem structure 
(arguing for both sides), or, in Barbaro's words, utrumque probabile, in the 
manner of the ancient Academic Skeptics; and it is followed by a contra argu- 
ment in support of a sermo castus, non spurcus ('a discourse which is pure, not 
polluted’) as the most suitable style for philosophy.?? Nevertheless, the tone of 
the passage quoted above suggests that Barbaro supports this argument. 

Next the Paduan makes a sharp distinction between the rules of the philo- 
sophical discourse (orationis philosophicae praecepta) and the rules of the civil 
discourse (orationis civilis praecepta). Unlike the orator, the philosopher must 
not weaken his discourse and lower the dignity and greatness of philosophy by 
using a base and impure style. The philosopher should adopt a middling form 
of expression (medium tenorem et filum dicendi probant): vough and bristly but 


alioquin transfugam appellare te possemus, si quemadmodum scribis etiam sentires. 
Quanquam ut tecum iocer, si transfuga non es, praevaricator sis oportet, qui parietes duos 
linas et causam quam susceperis schemate corrumpas." 

70  lbid., p. 70: "Picus, inquit, iste, quisquis est (grammaticus opinor), parvo pedi calceos 
magnos circundedit. Quid enim opus est tam multis rhetoriis? Aut quid ranis propinat 
(addidimus ipsi, et quidem Seriphiis)? Ecquis est, inquit, tam stolidus atque sensu carens, 
qui patronum hunc egregium cum altero, quisquis est, nefario grammatista colludere non 
intelligat? Mihi quidem videtur flere ad tumulum novercae; nullam homini fidem habeo." 

71 lbid. p. 72: "Philosophus sum, apodixin desidero, cetera oratoribus relinquo. Dices non 
omnia posse per apodixin doceri, probabilibus interim locum esse." 

72 Ibid., pp. 72-74: “Finge dictum esse ab isto philosophiam rebus constare, verborum pompa 
nihil indigere: credo enim hanc esse summam omnium quae pro nobis dicatur.” 

73  Tbid., p. 74. 
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full of majesty."^ This argument is criticized by the Paduan, who totally rejects 
the possibility of finding a middle ground between philosophy and eloquence: 
if our philosophical discourse is not unclean (sordidus), then I really cannot 
see how any style can be unclean, he says.” The point here is that having a 
venerable and dignified style (the words used here by Barbaro are religio and 
maiestas) is entirely irrelevant: philosophers, just like farmers (agrarit), priests 
(sacerdotes) and teachers (pedagogi), notaries (tabelliones) and lawyers ( for- 
mularii), all have their own professional and functional language.79 This is a 
more extreme position than that of Pico's scholastic philosopher, and it may 
reflect a contemporary scholastic reaction to, and an increasing dissatisfaction 
with, the kind of humanist philosophical prose found, for instance, in Ficino's 
Theologia platonica, and a critical anticipation of Pico's Oration or his De ente 
et uno. 

Barbaro's Paduan philosopher leaves no room for ambiguity with regard to 
his manner of debating (noster in disputando mos): 


This is indeed our manner of debating: always firm, never turning our 
backs, never giving up, always having places of refuge or retreat so that 
not even Aristotle himself, if he were to come back to life, could disturb 
us. And although they criticize us for this, calling it coarse behaviour and 
impudence, it was born because we despise good literature. It is incredi- 
ble that the professors of liberal arts are not free enough from classical lit- 
erature, except that they have despised and challenged it in every way, so 
that no one is more hostile to the liberal studies than those who wish to 
be called doctors of liberal arts. How ridiculous is the ambition of those 
who take pride in a name but have contempt for the actual thing!" 


74 ~~ Ibid., pp. 80-82. Compare with Pico's letter (ibid., p. 46, cited in n. 34), where the style of 
the philosopher should be “... utilis, gravis et reverenda, ut maiestatem potius ex horrore, 
quam gratiam ex mollitudine consequatur" 

75  Ibid., p. 82: “... si sermo noster sordidus non est, non video quod genus dicendi sordidum 
esse possit ..." 

76 Ibid. “Nec enim cultius ipsi loquimur quam cerdones et populus, vernaculo melius 
usuri quam sic latino. Aliterne loquuntur agrarii, sacerdotes et pedagogi, tabelliones et 
formularii, quam nos loquamur? Quis tamen unquam in illorum sermone religionem et 
maiestatem notavit?" The irony of having priests whose discourse is without religio and 
maiestas is obvious here. 

77  lbid.,p. 92: "Est enim hic noster in disputando mos, rigere semper, nunquam dare terga, 
nunquam manus, confugia semper aliqua sive latebras habere, a quibus ne Aristoteles 
quidem ipse, si reviviscat, possit nos revellere; quanquam et hac parte nos incessunt, 
rusticitatem et impudentiam appellantes, natam ex hoc ipso, quod litteras bonas 
contempsimus. Mirum dictu liberalium artium professores non satis esse liberalibus 
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It is striking to find the Paduan arguing that hatred of good literature — that 
is, classical literature — is necessary in order to save the liberal arts from the 
hands of imposters: so-called professors who pretend to know and teach what 
they do not really know by writing in a polished style and who are focused on 
acquiring empty titles and promoting their own reputations rather than on 
any real engagement with the liberal arts. Here again, the emphasis is on the 
connection between an unpolished, authentic style of writing and a genuine 
engagement with reality and the truth. In other words, an unpolished style in 
philosophical discourse is necessary for the establishment of a truthful rela- 
tionship between words and reality. 

As we have just seen, Barbaro's Paduan philosopher was doubtful about the 
possibility of using a good, classical style in philosophical discussions. This 
appears to be a direct response to Pico's scholastic philosopher, who used pol- 
ished eloquence to argue in favour of unpolished scholastic philosophy. For 
the Paduan, such a practice undermined the philosophical validity of the dis- 
cussion since it created a gap between words and reality. Pico took this argu- 
ment seriously in 1486 when compiling his goo theses, or conclusions, for a 
planned public disputation in Rome. The opening speech he wrote for this 
event, which never took place, has been regarded as one of the most repre- 
sentative documents of Renaissance philosophy; and I now want to discuss 
this famous Oration with regard to the new status of philosophy. Thus, for the 
sake of the discussion, I shall leave the more theological aspects in the Oration 
at the back and focus more on the philosophical aspects. 

The first question to ask when reading the opening section of Pico's Oration 
is: what exactly connects the themes of human dignity and the place of man in 
the cosmic hierarchy of creation to the public disputation on the goo theses? 
The theses set out doctrines and opinions from many different sources and are 
thus a reflection of how mankind is represented by pagan, Christian, Jewish 
and Arabic philosophers and theologians. The aim was for this enormous accu- 
mulation of words, concepts, theories and ideas to be related in the course of 
the disputation to reality and to produce a solid foundation for true knowl- 
edge. In this respect, Pico would agree entirely with Barbaro's Paduan: evident 
and necessary reason (ratio evidens et necessaria) is the only criterion in a phil- 
osophical or a scientific discussion, and there is no place for the persuasive 
arguments of an orator in this context. The Paduan's position seems to indicate 
a break not only with the classical philosophical tradition, which sought — not 


litteris carere, nisi eas et odissent, et omnibus modis lacesserent, ut nemo sit liberalibus 
studiis infensior quam qui liberalium artium doctores vocari volunt. O iocularem 
ambitionem, aliquos esse qui nomine glorientur rem contemnant!” 
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always successfully — to combine philosophy and eloquence, but also with the 
medieval tradition, which at times gave priority to authorities over reason. 
According to the Paduan, the issue of what constitutes proper philosophical 
discourse should be determined by those who do not know how to write elo- 
quently but who favour, in both their words and hearts, his arguments.”® 
Many scholastic philosophers and moral theologians would have agreed 
with Pico's view that the purpose of moral philosophy or science (moralis 
scientia) was to help us restrain emotional impulses and that the purpose 
of dialectic was to help us disperse the obscurity in our reasoning. It was 
through these philosophical disciplines that our soul, with its two imperfect 
parts, the emotions (affectus) and reason (ratio), could be 'purified The rhe- 
torical framework of this account is based on three kinds of angel (Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and Thrones), and it is the role of the second kind, Cherubim, fol- 
lowing Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, to purify, illuminate and perfect."? 
When Pico says that in our present life we emulate the cherubic life (nos che- 
rubicam in terris vitam aemulantes), he is underlining the crucial role played by 


78  Ibid.: "Quamobrem - inquit - haec summa est: aut rationem aliquam evidentem et 
necessariam pro nobis habent, aut non habent. Si habent, proferant hanc quam primum; 
haec una mihi sufficit, nec in ea re desidero patrocinium hominis eloquentis. Sin non 
habent, loci sunt communes et translatitii, non minus contra nos quam pro nobis 
fortasse valituri, et quod in pari causa facilius persuadent qui apposite loquuntur quam 
qui contra, et quod praeiudiciis clarorum virorum premimur, Aristotelis et Platonis et 
omnium antiquorum, quos non solum philosophiae sed etiam eloquentiae praesides et 
antistites fuisse constat. Proinde aut quaestio tota iaceat, aut suscipiatur ab iis qui loqui 
nesciunt, hoc est qui partibus nostris et verbo et animo favent." 

79 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oratio de hominis dignitate, now reedited by Francesco 
Bausi under the title Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 28: “Respondebit utique, Dionysio 
interprete, purgari illos, tum illuminari, postremo perfici. Ergo et nos, Cherubicam in 
terris vitam emulantes, per moralem scientiam affectuum impetus cohercentes, per 
dialecticam rationis caliginem discutientes, quasi ignorantiae et vitiorum eluentes 
sordes animam purgemus, ne aut affectus temere debacchentur, aut ratio imprudens 
quandoque deliret.’ I shall cite this edition, which updates the text in Eugenio Garin (ed.), 
De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente et uno, e scritti vari (Florence, 1942), pp. 101-165. 
For a recent English translation and commentary see Francesco Borghesi, Michael Papio, 
Massimo Riva (eds.), Oration on the Dignity of Man. A New Translation and Commentary 
(Cambridge, 2012); for some limitations of this volume see my review article in Notre 
Dame Philosophical Reviews (2013). For a wide-ranging account of the reception of Pico's 
Oration see Copenhaver, Magic and the Dignity of Man. Pico della Mirandola and His 
Oration in Modern Memory, especially pp. 71-336. This book also contains a fresh English 
translation of Pico’s Oration on pp. 459—482 (appendix A), and three chapters (chapters u, 
12 and 13, on pp. 339-449), which are in fact a full commentary (in a 'chapter and verse' 
fashion) on Pico's Oration, focusing mainly on the Kabbalistic and Neoplatonic sources 
which were available to Pico and are echoed in his speech. 
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philosophy. The phrase ‘let us purify our soul’ (animam purgemus) expresses 
the improvement of our moral behaviour and intellectual abilities. Employing 
a composite of theological images and standard philosophical terminology, 
Pico uses the discourse of spiritual progress as an analogy for philosophical 
progress. Thus, after we cleanse our soul with moral philosophy and dialectic, 
we should suffuse (perfundamus) it with the light of natural philosophy, and, 
finally (postremo), perfect (perficiamus) it with the understanding of divine 
matters.?? The second stage, suffusing our soul with the light of natural phi- 
losophy, is not entirely the same as illuminating, which shows that Pico was 
aware of the potential tension between theological reflection and philosophi- 
cal speculation. 

Further evidence of Pico's awareness of the tensions between philosophy 
and theology, and of his intention to move away from an overly strict dis- 
tinction between the two, is provided by his statement that the philosopher 
Empedocles should interpret for us the words of the theologian Job. This is 
justified by hermeneutical principle that the middle order (medius ordo) 
should interpret the precepts (monita) of the supreme order for those in the 
lower order! Pico turns these institutional tensions between philosophy and 
theology into an inner tension originating from human psychology, which, 
according to Empedocles, has a double nature (duplex natura): one which 
draws us towards celestial matters (caelestia), and another which pushes us 
downwards towards lower things (inferna). The result of having these two con- 
trasted natures is either war and conflict between them or instead peace and 
friendship.?? It is quite easy to identify the resemblance between Empedocles' 
conception of human nature, as depicted here, and Pico's own conception, as 
presented in the first section of his Oration. Man can move upwards or down- 
wards because of his two natures, according to Empedocles, or thanks to his 
unique transforming nature (transformans natura), given to him by God in 
order to enable him to choose his own destiny, according to Pico.83 This double 


80 Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, pp. 28-30: "Tum bene compositam ac expiatam ani- 
mam naturalis philosophiae lumine perfundamus, ut postremo divinarum rerum eam 
cognitione perficiamus." 

81 Ibid., p. 36: “Et quoniam supremi ordinis monita medius ordo inferioribus interpretatur, 
interpretetur nobis Iob theologi verba Empedocles philosophus." 

82 Ibid., pp. 36-38: "Hic duplicem naturam in nostris animis sitam, quarum altera sursum 
tollimur ad celestia, altera deorsum trudimur ad inferna, per litem et amicitiam, sive 
bellum et pacem, ut sua testantur carmina, nobis significat." 

83 Ibid. pp. 8-10: "Statuit tandem optimus opifex ut cui dari nihil proprium poterat, ei 
commune esset quicquid privatum singulis fuerat. Igitur hominem accepit, indiscretae 
opus imaginis, atque in mundi positum meditullio sic est alloquutus: ‘Nec certam 
sedem, nec propriam faciem, nec munus ullum peculiare tibi dedimus, o Adam, ut quam 
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nature is the cause of discord and restlessness in our soul; and to achieve peace 
and harmony, we need, first of all, moral philosophy and, then, dialectic, natu- 
ral philosophy and, finally, theology.9^ 

It is important to note, once again, the crucial role of theology in this 
scheme: like philosophy, theology, as part of human progress and develop- 
ment, is an object of investigation for the historian and interpreter of philos- 
ophy. It is part of a historical and psychological reality, and thus an essential 
part of reality itself. In other words: if theological discourse (verba) has any 
meaning, it must be connected to reality (res) and, therefore, included in any 
significant account of reality. That scholastic philosophy has so many complex 
relations with theological issues is yet another good reason not to disregard 
this philosophical tradition. 

For the Pythagoreans, Pico notes, friendship (amicitia) is regarded as the end 
and purpose of philosophy; and similarly, the peace (pax), created by God is 
announced by angels to human beings of good will, so that when they ascend to 
heaven they, too, will become angels.85 This peace is ‘a state of mind’, in which 
our soul becomes God's home (ipsa Dei domus fiat) and after which purifica- 
tion is possible through moral philosophy, dialectic and theology.6 Behind the 
poetic images and highly rhetorical language, we observe here Pico's consistent 
effort to combine philosophical and theological concepts. What is the purpose 
of this effort? It might be to show that theology, like philosophy, has a history; 


sedem, quam faciem, quae munera tute optaveris, ea pro voto, pro tua sententia habeas 
et possideas. Definita caeteris natura intra praescriptas a nobis leges cohercetur. Tu, 
nullis angustiis cohercitus, pro tuo arbitrio, in cuius manu te posui, tibi illam prefinies. 
Medium te mundi posui, ut circumspiceres inde comodius quicquid est in mundo. Nec 
te celestem neque terrenum, neque mortalem neque immortalem fecimus, ut, tui ipsius 
quasi arbitrarius honorariusque plastes et fictor, in quam malueris tute formam effingas. 
Poteris in inferiora, quae sunt bruta, degenerare; poteris in superiora, quae sunt divina, 
ex tui animi sententia regenerari.” The phrase transformans natura appears on p. 14. It is 
worth comparing Pico's famous account of the status of man here with Plotinus' descrip- 
tion in Enneads 1, 1, 7 (12-24), paying particular attention to the adverbs vw and xétw 
in this passage, while bearing in mind Pico's critical remark — probably directed against 
Ficino — later in the Oration (pp. 88-90), that “the sweating Platonists hardly understand 
Plotinus." Pico's account should also be compared with Pietro Pomponazzi's description 
of human nature at the beginning of his De immortalitate animae, which is discussed and 
cited in Chapter 17, nn. 10-12 and context. 

84 Ibid., pp. 38-40. 

85 Ibid. p. 42: “Haec est illa amicitia quam totius philosophiae finem esse Pythagorici 
dicunt; haec illa pax quam facit Deus in excelsis suis, quam angeli in terram descendentes 
annuntiarunt hominibus bonae voluntatis, ut per eam ipsi homines ascendentes in 
caelum angeli fierent." 

86 Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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this would be an important step beyond Eusebius' ahistorical project of the 
Praeparatio Evangelica, in which natural revelations are followed by divine rev- 
elation. Since theology plays such a significant role in human experience, psy- 
chology and development, it becomes a legitimate subject for the interpreter 
and for interpretation. It is not only the Mosaic or the Christian mysteries but 
also the theology of the ancients (priscorum quoque theologia) which shows us 
the benefits and dignity of the liberal arts. For what other purpose, Pico asks, 
did the secret rites of the Greeks have but purification, a process that begins 
with moral philosophy and dialectic, which are regarded as almost purifying 
arts (quasi februales artes) for the undertaking of the mysteries. What else do 
we have here but the interpretation of the more secret nature through philos- 
ophy? And after this comes the Divine Vision — ¿norteia — the investigation of 
divine matters through the light of theology.8” 

Itis with this notion of philosophy as an object of historical interpretation 
which is inclusive that Pico makes critical remarks regarding the status and 
general reputation of philosophical activity in his own time. If human progress 
is dependent on philosophical disciplines then their study can no longer be 
regarded as a mere aristocratic occupation designed for only a few wealthy 
princes, nor should it be held in contempt. This is why Pico says that he was 
not only inclined towards philosophical studies, but felt compelled to study 
philosophy. This is also the reason why he had to respond to those who con- 
demned the study of philosophy and, who were responsible for the misfortune 
of this age in which philosophizing was regarded as an annoyance instead of 
being held in honour and esteem.5? Here, Pico was rejecting the view held 
by some humanists who, taking up a well-known classical theme, considered 
philosophy to be just one ingredient of a good general education and nothing 


87  Ibid., p. 48: "Verum enimvero, nec Mosayca tantum aut Christiana mysteria, sed pri- 
scorum quoque theologia harum, de quibus disputaturus accessi, liberalium artium et 
emolumenta nobis et dignitatem ostendit. Quid enim aliud sibi volunt in Graecorum 
archanis observati initiatorum gradus, quibus primo, hercle, per illas quas diximus quasi 
februales artes, moralem et dialecticam, purificatis, contingebat mysteriorum susceptio? 
Quae quid aliud esse potest quam secretioris per philosophiam naturae interpretatio? 
Tum demum ita dispositis illa adveniebat éxonteta, idest rerum divinarum per theologiae 
lumen inspectio." 

88 Ibid., pp. 68-70: "Haec sunt, patres colendissimi, quae me ad philosophiae studium non 
animarunt modo, sed compulerunt. Quae dicturus certe non eram, nisi his responderem 
qui philosophiae studium in principibus praesertim viris, aut his omnino qui mediocri 
fortuna vivunt, damnare solent. Est enim iam hoc totum philosophari (quae est nostrae 
aetatis infoelicitas!) in contemptum potius et contumeliam, quam in honorem et 
gloriam. Ita invasit fere omnium mentes exitialis haec et monstruosa persuasio, aut nihil 
aut paucis philosophandum ..." 
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more;8° but he was also discarding the institutional structure and the belief 
of many scholastic philosophers who regarded philosophy as a propaedeutic 
discipline for the three higher faculties (medicine, law and theology). Pico, 
in other words, was rejecting the notion that the study of philosophy was an 
instrument for achieving something else which was more valuable, not an aim 
in itself. The argument that philosophy was not merchandise (mercatura), 
which appears in Pico's famous response to Andrea Corneo as well as in the 
Oration,?? was therefore a critique of a view commonly found in both scholas- 
tic and humanist circles. 

Against this widespread view, Pico introduces the concept of conscience 
(conscientia) as a kind of interiority in which he was instructed by philosophy 
and which he contrasts to external judgments. Through this self-consciousness 
he learnt to disregard his own reputation and focus instead on what he him- 
self was saying or doing.” This ‘philosophical conscience, for Pico, was an 
inner criterion for judging his own words and actions. The concept of con- 
science was, of course, much discussed in many different accounts of moral 
psychology and moral theology by the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, 


89 For an even more negative attitude, see, e.g., Cicero, De officiis, 1, 19: "Alterum est vitium, 
quod quidam nimis magnum studium multamque operam in res obscuras atque difficiles 
conferunt easdemque non necessarias." See also Cicero, Lucullus 4—6; Tacitus, Agricola 4. 

9o For Pico's letter to Andrea Corneo dated October 15, 1486 (cited in n. 15) see Lettere, 
pp. 126—130; at p. 127: “Ergo illiberale, aut non omnino principis erit non mercennarium 
facere studium sapientiae? Quis aequo animo haec aut ferat aut audiat? Certe nunquam 
philosophatus est, qui ideo philosophatus est, ut aliquando aut possit aut nolit 
philosophari. Mercaturam exercuit ille, non philosophiam." This letter can be found in 
Opera omnia, vol. 1, pp. 376-379; at p. 377. And see Pico's Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, 
p. 70: "Quin eo deventum est ut iam (proh dolor!) non existimentur sapientes nisi qui 
mercennarium faciunt studium sapientiae ... pp. 70-72: "Quae omnia ego non sine 
summo dolore et indignatione in huius temporis non principes, sed philosophos dico, 
qui ideo non esse philosophandum et credunt et praedicant, quod philosophis nulla 
merces, nulla sint praemia constituta; quasi non ostendant ipsi, hoc uno nomine, se non 
esse philosophos ..." The same image is used by Poliziano in his critique of the scholastic 
conception of philosophy; see Poliziano, Lamia, p. 228: "At nulla, inquis, proposita est 
merces philosophantibus. Ego vero ne desidero quidem mercedem quoties ipsum quod 
agitur sibi est merces. Ergo, si comoedia in theatro agetur aut tragoedia, si gladiatores in 
foro committentur, omnis eo statim populus confluemus spectatum nulla illecti mercede, 
naturam vero ipsam rerum pulcherrimam spectare gratis non poterimus? At nihil agit 
philosophia, tantum contemplationi vacat. Esto, modum tamen cuiusque praescribit 
officio." 

91 Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 72: "Docuit me ipsa philosophia a propria potius 
conscientia quam ab externis pendere iuditiis, cogitareque semper non tam ne male 
audiam, quam ne quid male vel dicam ipse vel agam.” And see yet another mention of 
conscientia on p. 80. 
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who went beyond ancient discussions of this and related concepts.?? So, Pico 
was using a traditional concept to defend himself against his critics in the 
papal commission. 

Pico continues to 'cross the lines' in his defense of the scholastic practice of 
holding public disputations on philosophical and theological matters, which 
he regarded as an essential part of philosophy and which he associates with 
Plato, Aristotle and the very best philosophers in any era. By maintaining that 
the very best Doctors (doctores excellentissimi) participated in these dispu- 
tations, as had the best ancient philosophers;?? Pico created a philosophical 
continuity between classical and scholastic philosophy, rejecting any sharp 
distinction between these two traditions and any exclusive approach which 
prioritised the philosophical culture of classical antiquity over that of medi- 
eval scholasticism. A historical appreciation of the differences between these 
two periods did not necessitate a dismissal of an important and shared feature 
of the philosophical practice and education of both. Philosophical disputa- 
tions, which Pico described as the most honourable of contests (honestissima 
certamina), were needed in order to obtain wisdom (adipiscenda sapientia);9^ 
and all philosophical culture in the future would become sluggish and sleepy 
if these contests and battles were abandoned.?5 He was advocating a lively and 
meaningful philosophical discourse, one which really mattered both to the 


92 For a discussion of the importance of the concept of conscience in Antoninus of 
Florence, a leading theologian and a moral thinker a generation before Pico, with further 
references, see my Scholastic Florence. Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 97-137. 
On the development of the idea of conscience in Patristic and medieval thought see 
Timothy C. Potts, Conscience in Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1980); and Richard 
Sorabji, Moral Conscience Throughout the Ages: Fifth Century BCE to the Present (Chicago, 
2014). 

93 Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 76: "Primum quidem ad eos, qui hunc publice 
disputandi morem calumniantur, multa non sum dicturus, quando haec culpa, si culpa 
censetur, non solum vobis omnibus, doctores excellentissimi, qui sepius hoc munere non 
sine summa et laude et gloria functi estis, sed Platoni, sed Aristoteli, sed probatissimis 
omnium etatum philosophis mecum est communis. Quibus erat certissimum nihil ad 
consequendam quam querebant veritatis cognitionem sibi esse potius, quam ut essent 
in disputandi exercitatione frequentissimi. Sicut enim per gymnasticam corporis vires 
firmiores fiunt, ita dubio procul, in hac quasi literaria palestra animi vires et fortiores 
longe et vegetiores evadunt." 

94 Tbid., pp. 76-78:“... significasse nobis, quam honestissima hoc genus certamina adipiscen- 
dae sapientiae oppido quam necessaria." 

95  lbid., p. 78: “... si hos congressus, haec bella substuleris, somniculosa et dormitans futura 
sit omnis philosophia." 
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participants and to observers. The aim of such a practice was to become more 
learned (doctior) and better instructed (instructior) for future disputations.96 

Pico's inclusive approach to different philosophical traditions (embrac- 
ing, above all, scholastic and ancient Greek schools of thought), was clearly 
expressed through a famous motto taken from Horace's first epistle: ‘I am not 
bound to swear allegiance to the words of any master' (Nullius addictus iurare 
in verba magistri).?? Those who slavishly followed the doctrines of popular 
thinkers such as Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus were putting their own 
learning at risk, since this limited themselves to considering only a small num- 
ber of philosophical questions and issues. Pico, by contrast, had never commit- 
ted himself to the doctrines of anyone and sought to confirm his arguments by 
drawing on all the masters of philosophy and by examining every philosophical 
school.?8 For Pico, the broad scope of any philosophical disputation was essen- 
tial for its qualitative success and effectiveness: to reach a valid conclusion, 
it was necessary to consider as many arguments as possible extracted from 
many different sources. If, indeed, there was a strong connection between the 
various philosophical doctrines (verba) and reality (res), the larger the scope 
and range of sources examined, the more one could learn about reality. In this 
belief, Pico was in harmony with Poliziano and other Renaissance humanists 
although most of them would have balked at the thought of including scholas- 
tic doctrines within such exercises. 

Ancient philosophers, according to Pico, practised this catholicity: they read 
every type of writing' (omne scriptorum genus evolventes), leaving no treatise 
aside; and this was especially true of Aristotle, whom Plato praised for doing 
this. It is not possible to select the proper philosophical school for oneself, Pico 
insists, without first having a good knowledge of all the different schools.?? The 


96  Ibid.,p. 80: “Quo fit ut imbecillissimus quisque non detrectare modo, sed appetere ultro 
eas iure possit et debeat, quandoquidem qui succumbit beneficium a victore accipit, non 
iniuriam, quippe qui per eum et locupletior domum, idest doctior, et ad futuras pugnas 
redit instructior." 

97 Horace, Epist. 1.1. 13-15: “Ac ne forte roges, quo me duce, quo Lare tuter: / Nullius addictus 
iurare in verba magistri, / Quo me cumque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes." 

98 Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 84: "Qui enim se cuipiam ex philosophorum famil- 
iis addixerunt, Thomae videlicet aut Scoto (qui nunc plurimum in manibus) faventes, 
possunt illi quidem vel in paucarum questionum discussione suae doctrinae periculum 
facere. At ego ita me instituti, ut, in nullius verba iuratus, me per omnes philosophiae 
magistros funderem, omnes scedas excuterem, omnes familias agnoscerem.” 

99  Ibid., pp. 84-86: "Fuit enim cum ab antiquis omnibus hoc observatum, ut, omne scrip- 
torum genus evolventes, nullas quas possent commentationes illectas preterirent, tum 
maxime ab Aristotele, qui eam ob causam évayvwortys, idest ‘lector’, a Platone nuncupaba- 
tur. Et profecto angustae est mentis intra unam se Porticum aut Achademiam continuisse; 
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diversity among philosophical schools means that each one has its own unique 
feature which is not shared with the others.!0° Going through the philosoph- 
ical tradition from antiquity to the fourteenth century, Pico singles out the 
special feature of every philosopher and, once again, establishing a continuity 
between ancient and medieval philosophers as well as between pagan (apud 
Graecos), Christian (a nostris) and Muslim (apud Arabes) thinkers.!?! It is, of 
course, crucial for my purposes in this book to focus on his account of the 
scholastic philosophers: 


And now let me begin with our philosophers, whom at last philosophy 
has reached: in John Duns Scotus, [we find] something vigorous and 
stirring; in Thomas Aquinas, something solid and consistent; in Giles of 
Rome, something neat and accurate; in Francis of Mayronnes, something 
piercing and acute; in Albert the Great, something ancient, abundant and 
great; in Henry of Ghent, so it seems to me, [we find] something which is 
always sublime and venerable.!9? 


These six scholastic philosophers (two Dominicans; two Franciscans; one 
Augustinian Hermit and one secular master) represent the period of the phil- 
osophical tradition which was closest to Pico's own time and culture. In his 
account of scholastic philosophers, he does not follow a chronological order, 
which would have begun with the teacher of Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great 
(c.1200-1280), and ended with the follower of Scotus, Francis of Mayronnes 
(c.1288—1327). Instead, as we have seen, he begins with the two most popular 
thinkers in the scholastic community of his own time: Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, but in reverse chronological order. The final two in his list, Albert 
the Great and Henry of Ghent, receive special attention, Albert is praised with 
three adjectives instead of two, while Henry gets a stylistic flourish (ut mihi 
visum est, semper) which might reflect their individual importance to Pico. All 
six, in any case, were selected to represent ‘our philosophers, and so should be 
taken seriously in a discussion of Pico and his scholastic sources and influences. 


nec potest ex omnibus sibi recte propriam selegisse, qui omnes prius familiaritates non 
agnoverit." 

ioo Ibid., p. 86: "Adde quod in una quaque familia est aliquid insigne, quod non sit ei com- 
mune cum caeteris." 

ioi Tbid., pp. 86-88. 

102 Ibid., p. 86: “Atque ut a nostris, ad quos postremo philosophia pervenit, nunc exordiar, est 
in Ioanne Scoto vegetum quiddam atque discussum, in Thoma solidum et equabile, in 
Egidio tersum et exactum, in Francisco acre et acutum, in Alberto priscum, amplum et 
grande, in Henrico (ut mihi visum est) semper sublime et venerandum." 
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As I have been emphasizing throughout, Pico's philosophical method was 
inclusive, turning the quantity of doctrines examined into the central feature 
of a good philosophical discussion which reflected the splendour of truth (ver- 
itatis fulgor).9? This was a matter of genuine personal conviction and not an 
exercise in mere rhetoric. In this method, there was an important place for 
tradition, which was the foundation of continuity, following, to some limited 
degree, in the footsteps of the Eusebian project of the Praeparatio Evangelica.10^ 
Pico recognized that from a purely philosophical perspective it was impossi- 
ble to focus solely on scholastic doctrines and that one could only understand 
them by taking into full account of the previous achievements of Greek and 
Arabic philosophers. There were too many essential and deeply rooted con- 
nections between these different philosophical cultures, which together pro- 
duced and shared the notion of wisdom that he himself endorsed. Scholastic 
philosophy was in many respects the outcome of classical pagan philosophy 
and its interpretations by Arabic philosophers. This outlook is quite different 
from the reality in Pico's day of competing scholastic schools and the fashion- 
able classicism of humanists, a reality in which this strong notion of philo- 
sophical tradition and continuity was sometimes dismissed and overlooked. 

These notions of tradition and continuity were grounded in Pico's idea of 
concord (concordia), which, beyond its immediate meaning and function 
(finding concord, agreement and harmony between different philosophical 
schools and cultures), also meant establishing a connection between different 
philosophical paradigms and creating a new tradition. Pico's historical and, to 
some degree, critical and systematic account of magic!°® functioned in the very 
same way: it created a tradition and a disciplinary continuity from the ancient 
Greeks and Persians to more recent and even contemporary representatives of 
the discipline.!°’ His division of magic into two kinds, one demonic and evil, 


103 Ibid., p. go: “Hac ego ratione motus, non unius modo (ut quibusdam placebat), sed omni- 
genae doctrinae placita in medium affere volui, ut hac complurium sectarum collatione 
ac multifariae discussione philosophiae ille veritatis fulgor, cuius Plato meminit in 
epistolis, animis nostris quasi sol oriens ex alto clarius illucesceret." 

104 Ibid., pp. 90-92: “Quid erat si Latinorum tantum, Alberti scilicet, Thomae, Scoti, Egidii, 
Francisci Henricique philosophia, obmissis Graecorum Arabumque philosophis, 
tractabatur, quando omnis sapientia a barbaris ad Graecos, a Graecis ad nos manavit?" 

105 Ibid., p. 96. 

106 Ibid., pp. 104-116. 

107 bid. pp. no-uz: “Ex iunioribus autem qui eam olfecerint tres reperio, Alchindum 
Arabem, Rogerium Baconem et Guilielum Parisiensem." On p. 130 Pico mentions Antonius 
Cronicus (Antonio Vinciguerra, 1440/46—1502), secretary of the Vatican Republic who is 
listed in the Apology as a contemporary practitioner of magic; see Pico, Apology, pp. 22 
and 3o. And see also Franco Bacchelli, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola e Pier Leone da 
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and the other good and useful, which is ‘the perfect consummation of natu- 
ral philosophy’ (naturalis philosophiae absoluta consummatio),!® is important 
evidence that there are also limits to concord and harmony. The esoteric teach- 
ings of the Kabbalists, the Platonists, or those of Orpheus and Zoroaster, who 
he says are believed to be the fathers and authors of ancient wisdom (priscae 
sapientiae crediti patres et auctores),!°° is yet another indication that not all the 
doctrines are in agreement with one another and that some remain outside 
this inner circle of wisdom. In other words: certain traditions are not founded 
on true and authentic wisdom; for instance, demonic magic and divinatory 
astrology, which Pico sharply criticized in a later treatise. But some are: as we 
have seen (see n. 101) there is a strong connection between Greek philosophy 
andlater developments in Muslim and Christian contexts including, of course, 
scholastic philosophy. And since the sayings of Pythagoras were called sacred 
and derived from the teachings of Orpheus, this was the origin of every great 
and sublime element in Greek philosophy.!? The last stage in this tradition 
was scholastic philosophy. 

I want to conclude this chapter, which concerns Pico’s inclusive approach 
to philosophy and his attitude towards scholastic philosophy, by comparing his 
views to Lorenzo Valla's treatment of the scholastic tradition in his Encomium 
sancti Thomae Aquinatis of 1457.!! Valla's Encomium is an incredible text in 


Spoleto (Florence, 2001), p. 64, n. 184. For some very basic facts about Al-Kindi, Roger 
Bacon and William of Auvergne and their contributions to the history of magic and the 
occult on the one hand, and their relation to Pico on the other, see Borghesi, Papio, Riva 
(eds.), Oration on the Dignity of Man, p. 243, nn. 307-309. 

108 Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 104. 

109 Tbid., p.132. 

110 Tbid.:“Quin idcirco tantum dicta Pythagorae sacra nuncupari dicunt, quod ab Orphei flux- 
erint institutis; inde secreta de numeris doctrina et quicquid magnum sublimeque habuit 
Graeca philosophia ut a primo fonte manavit." I think that the parodical descriptions of 
Pythagoras we find in Poliziano's Lamia, pp. 200—204, reflect his exclusive and rather crit- 
ical approach to philosophical traditions and sources, rather than a direct critique of his 
friends Ficino and Pico, who held two different inclusive approaches to philosophical 
traditions. For a different view see ibid., p. 201, n. 10, and Celenza's own article in the same 
volume, ‘Poliziano’s Lamia in Context, pp. 1-45, at pp. 23-27. 

111 I shall be using here the text in Salvatore I. Camporeale, O.P., Christianity, Latinity, and 
Culture. Two Studies on Lorenzo Valla, translated by Patrick Baker, edited by Patrick Baker 
and Christopher S. Celenza, with Lorenzo Valla's Encomium of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
edited and translated by Patrick Baker (Leiden, 2014), pp. 297-315 [henceforth: Valla, 
Encomium sancti Thomae Aquinatis]. For a detailed account of this text see Camporeale, 
'Lorenzo Valla tra medioevo e rinascimento — Encomion s. Thomae 1457, in Memorie 
Domenicane 7 (1976), pp. 11-194. For a more general and recent account see Lodi Nauta, 
In Defense of Common Sense: Lorenzo Valla's Humanist Critique of Scholastic Philosophy 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2009). 
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many respects: it includes some intriguingly ironic elements such as the way 
in which he describes the equality between Dominic, the founder of the 
Dominican Order, and Thomas Aquinas, in matters of virtues, miracles and 
glory, in terms similar to Lucifer and Hesperus,!? or the final vision at the end 
of the speech, where five pairs of leading theologians, representing either the 
Greek or the Latin tradition, are portrayed playing different musical instru- 
ments in front of God's Thrones and the Lamb of God.!? Valla has several 
important things to say concerning the exact relationship between philosophy 
and theology, between contemporary and ancient theologians, between the 
Greek and the Latin traditions, and between reality (res) and concepts (verba). 
Many of these issues would later be addressed in Pico's Oration. 

Valla describes a historical process of corruption in which the true religion 
became false due to a serious error: attributing the foundation of authentic 
religious practices, i.e. the notion of an immortal God, to mortals and to cre- 
ated matters.!!^ He historicizes Thomas Aquinas through two significant com- 
parisons: to Dominic and to Augustine. In his comparison of Dominic and 
Thomas, he gives an account of the testimonies and rewards of virtues, which, 
he says, are 'almost paradise in this life' (quasi in hac vita paradisus): revela- 
tions, visions and miracles.!5 These are the true manifestations of divinity 
transmitted to believers through Peter and Paul, Mary and Christ. Moving on 
to the comparison between Augustine and Thomas, the focus changes from 


112 Valla, Encomium sancti Thomae Aquinatis, p. 306: “Concedatur ergo in virtutibus, in 
miraculis, in gloria pares esse Dominicum et Thomam, non magis inter se differentes 
atque discretos quam Lucifer est et Hesperus." 

113 Ibid., p. 314: "Erunt itaque quinque paria theologiae principium ante thronum Dei et 
Agnum concinentia cum viginti quattuor illis senioribus. Canunt enim semper apud 
Deum scriptores rerum sanctarum. Primum par Basilius et Ambrosius, canens lyra; 
secundum Nazianzenus et Hieronimus, canens cithara; tertium Chrysostomus et 
Augustinus, canens psalterio; quartum Dionysius et Gregorius, canens tibia; quintum 
Damascenus et Thomas, canens cymbalis.” 

114 Ibid., p. 298: "Quem ego ritum a veri Dei cultoribus reor introductum, ut sacrificia, ut 
primitias, ut caerimonias, ut ceteros divinos honores, mox ut illa, ita hunc quoque 
a vera religione ad falsas fuisse translatum. Nam id profecto exstitit in rebus humanis 
immanissimum nefas et paene caput malorum omnium, cultum religionis immortali Deo 
et soli creatori debitum tribuere mortalibus ac rebus creatis." 

115 Ibid., pp. 304-306: “Hae sunt propriae virtutum laudes. Illa vero testimonia virtutum et 
praemia et quasi in hac vita paradisus — revelationes, visiones, miracula — quae tanta 
in his fuerunt, ut cetera taceam, ut uterque sanctos Apostolos Petrum et Paulum sive re 
vera sive per speciem, uterque sanctissimam Dei matrem, uterque Dominum Salvatorem 
sive in corpore sive extra corpus et viderit et audierit, deque obitu suo imminenti certior 
factus sit. Nam adeo ferventes in orationibus erant ut interdum sublimes a terra, Deo 
miraculum quibusdam fratribus indicante, cernerentur.’ 
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virtues and miracles to science and knowledge.!6 It is in this context that 
‘theology’ is first mentioned: Valla judges both Augustine and Thomas to be 
supreme theologians.” This allows him to discuss the nature of theology and 
its relationship to philosophy. 

According to Valla, Thomas was regarded as superior to all previous doctors 
because in his proofs of theology, he applied logic, metaphysics and philos- 
ophy, while previous doctors had scarcely tasted philosophy with their lips.!8 
Valla rejects the commonly held view that no one can become a theologian 
without knowledge of the principles of the logicians, the metaphysicians and 
the rest of the philosophers.!? As we noted at the outset of this chapter, such a 
view, which Valla calls 'ordinary' had been the standard in scholastic circles at 
least since the days of Roland of Cremona. We have also seen that Pico sought 
to establish a new status for philosophy, one which transcended the boundary 
between scholasticism and humanism. 

Valla maintains that medieval and contemporary theologians (recentes the- 
ologi) did not understand metaphysics and modes of signification, which they 
regarded with bland admiration and ignorance, similar to those who recently 
(nuper) discovered a new sphere. Not sharing their admiration, Valla points 
out that sometimes it is better not to know what might become an impedi- 
ment to better things.!?° It is in this context that he introduces the ancient 
theologians (veteres theologi) and their authority, in order to use them against 
medieval and contemporary theologians. Ancient theologians had avoided 


116 Tbid., p. 306: "Dixi de virtutibus ac miraculis Thomae breviter et nude, nulla usus amplifi- 
catione atque exornatione, ne minus quam pro rei dignitate, ut in hac temporis angustia, 
dicerem. Credo iam a me expectari ut quid de huius sancti scientia, quod secundo loco 
proposui, dicam, quibus eum praeponam, quibus aequiperem." 

117 Ibid.: "Qui, cur nulli secundum facere debeant, ex eo probabant quod quidam inte- 
gerrimae vitae frater inter orandum viderit Augustinum, quem summum theologorum 
statuunt, et una Thomam, mirabili utrumque praeditum maiestate, Augustinumque 
dicentem audierit Thomam esse sibi in gloria parem." 

118 Tbid.: “Cur autem eumdem possint omnibus praeponere, hinc demonstrabant quod dic- 
erent eum ad probationem theologiae adhibere logicam, metaphysicam atque omnem 
philosophiam, quam superiores doctores vix primis labiis degustassent." 

119 = Ibid.: “Lubricus hic mihi et anceps locus, non modo propter sancti cuius de laudibus loqui- 
mur dignitatem, sed etiam propter inolitam apud plerosque opinionem neminem posse 
sine dialecticorum, metaphysicorum, ceterorum philosophorum praeceptis evadere 
theologum." 

120 Tbid., p. 308: “Ista autem quae vocant metaphysica et modos significandi et alia id genus, 
quae recentes theologi tamquam novam sphaeram nuper inventam aut planetarum 
epicyclos admirantur, nequaquam ego tantopere admiror, nec ita multum interesse 
arbitror an scias an nescias an nescias, et quae forte sit satius nescire tamquam meliorum 
impedimenta." 
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terms such as ‘metaphysics’ in their speculations; the origin and basis of their 
authority and superiority over later practitioners of the theological arts lay in 
their outstanding Latinity and their knowledge of Greek.!”! 

But why had those superior ancient theologians eschewed philosophical 
concepts in their writings? The first reason, based on real matters (res), is 
that they did not think that these concepts could lead to the knowledge of 
divine matters; and on this, Latin and Greek Church Fathers were in agree- 
ment. These theologians followed Paul's admonition to abjure philosophy 
and ‘empty tricks.!2? This approach is quite different both from that of the 
scholastics and from that of Pico. It draws a very sharp distinction between 
human knowledge (philosophical disciplines) and divine matters. For Valla, 
the scholastics, with their excessive reliance on technical philosophical termi- 
nology, were unable to grasp the truths of religion and were, therefore, useless. 
In other words, there was no correspondence in scholastic theology between 
concepts and the reality. 

The second reason, based on words (verba), why the ancient theologians 
avoided philosophical concepts in their theological speculations was that they 
were modelling themselves on the best classical Latin authors — their masters 


121 Ibid.: “Neque id meis argumentis planum faciam, etsi possem facere, sed veterum the- 
ologorum auctoritate, qui tantum abest ut haec in libris suis tractaverint ut ne nomina 
quidem ipsa scripta reliquerint: Cyprianus, Lactantius, Hilarius, Ambrosius, Hieronymus, 
Augustinus. An scilicet ob ignorationem? Qui fieri potest? Nam sive in nostra lingua 
fundamentum haec habent, illi latinissimi fuerant, recentes autem omnes paene barbari; 
sive in graeca, illi graeca noverunt, isti ignorant." 

122 Ibid., pp. 308-310: "Cur igitur non tractaverint? Quia tractanda non fuerunt, et forte etiam 
ignoranda. Idque duabus de causis, una rerum, altera verborum. Rerum quidem, quod 
ista nihil ad scientiam rerum divinarum conducere videbantur. Id quod etiam visum est 
theologis graecis, Basilio, Gregorio, Ioanni Chrysostomo ac ceteris eius aetatis, qui neque 
dialecticorum captiunculas neque metaphysicas ambages neque modorum significandi 
nugas in quaestionibus sacris admiscendas putaverunt, ac ne in philosophia quidem 
suarum disputationum fundamenta iecerunt, cum Paulum clamantem legerent: ‘non per 
philosophiam et inanem fallaciam’ [Colossians 2, 8].’ The biblical quote cited by Valla, 
‘See to it that no one takes you captive through hollow and deceptive philosophy, which 
depends on human tradition and the elemental spiritual forces of this world rather than 
on Christ’ (BAémete py ctc buds £ovat ó cvdaywydv Sia tis piAogogiag xoi xevfjc ATATNG KATH 
THY Tapasocw TOV dvOpwrwv, XATA Tà oTOLYEla TOD xógpov xol où xoà Xpıotóv), is often 
taken as evidence of Paul's resistance to philosophy per se and advocacy of a reductive 
fideism. Recent research on Paul's relationship to the ancient philosophical schools, how- 
ever, has done a great deal to recast this picture of the Apostle; for representative exam- 
ples of revisionary scholarship on this topic see Troels Engberg-Pedersen, Paul and the 
Stoics (Edinburgh, 2000), and Cosmology and Self in the Apostle Paul: The Material Spirit 
(Oxford, 2010); and Gert Jan van der Heiden, George Henry van Kooten, and Antonio 
Cimino (eds.), Saint Paul and Philosophy: The Consonance of Ancient and Modern Thought 
(Berlin, 2017). 
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in matters of eloquence, who were also very familiar with Greek literature.!23 
These classical authors did not use this technical philosophical terminology 
because it did not belong to their vocabulary, style and mode of thought and 
thus, Valla seems to imply, neither had deep roots in the ancient tradition nor 
corresponded to reality. Scholastic theologians, by contrast, far from shunning 
these concepts, employed them excessively, showing their lack of understand- 
ing and their poor judgment." Valla’s purpose here was to defend the ancient 
manner of theology, as practiced by the Church Fathers in imitation of Paul, 
the greatest of all theologians.!?5 

Not mixing philosophy and theology was the most significant feature, 
according to Valla, of the ancient theological discussions carried out by the 
patristic disciples of Paul. This separation of philosophy and theology did not 
justify the ‘new theologians’, by which he means the scholastics, disparaging 
any ancient theologians or preferring Thomas Aquinas over them.!26 Thomas, 
should, however, be preferred over later theologians such as John Cassian 
(c.360—435), Anselm (c.1033-1109), Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), Remigio 
dei Girolami (1235-1319), Bede (672/3—735), Isidore of Seville (c.560—636), Peter 
Lombard (c.1096—1164) and Gratian (d. c.1159). Among the more recent theo- 
logians Valla mentions Albert the Great (d. 1280), Giles of Rome (c.1243-1316), 
Alexander of Hales (c.1185-1245), Bonaventure (1221-1274) and John Duns 
Scotus (c.1266-1308). In addition, Thomas was to be preferred in theological 
matters to Lactantius (c.240-c.320), Boethius (c.480—524/5), Cyprian (c.200- 
258) and Hilarius (d. 468).127 

In Valla we find an exclusive approach towards the Christian theological 
tradition and a harsh critique of the scholastic manner of employing philoso- 
phy in theological discussions. He thus stands in complete opposition to the 
position advanced by Roland of Cremona. Although Valla prefers Thomas to 
other scholastics, he was by no means superior to the four greatest theologians 


123 Valla, Encomium sancti Thomae Aquinatis, p. 310: “Hoc dixisse sit satis, hos doctores 
ecclesiae latinos reformidasse vocabula quae autores latinos, id est suos in loquendo 
magistros, graecarum litterarum eruditissimos nunquam viderant usurpasse, quae novi 
theologi semper inculcant: ens, entitas, quidditas, identitas, reale, essentiale, suum esse, et 
verba illa quae dicuntur ampliari, dividi, componi, et alia huiusmodi." 

124 lbid.:"Ergo haec non minima ex parte nugatoria aut non tractanda fuerunt illis aut igno- 
randa, ne magis ignorarent.” 

125 Ibid.:“... sed ut veteres iniuste reprehensos sugillatosque defendam, qui non sunt hunc in 
modum theologati sed se totos ad imitandum Paulum apostolum contulerunt, omnium 
theologorum longe principem ac theologandi magistrum." 

126 Ibid.: “Quare non est ut illis veteribus, vere Pauli discipulis, hoc nomine, quod ab his phi- 
losophia theologiae non admisceatur aut detrahant novi theologi aut noster Thomas sit 
praeponendus.” 

127 lbid. p. 312. 
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or ‘Doctors’ of the Western Church: Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome and Gregory 
the Great: 


Shall we call into doubt and contention these four supreme [theologians], 
who are almost like second evangelists, and remove one of this quartet in 
order to replace him with Thomas? I hardly know who among these four 
I prefer since each one of them is admirable for his own quality.!28 


Valla refuses to make comparisons between these four outstanding 
theologians,?? nor does he remotely consider Thomas to be equal, in any 
sense, to them. Instead, he pairs the four great Latin Doctors of the Church 
with four highly revered Greek theologians.!?? In this way, he places Thomas 
in an entirely different historical context, defined by scholastic, rather than 
patristic, methods and practices. 

While Valla clearly wanted to move away from scholastic theology and to 
extricate philosophy from the purview of accepted theological discussions, Pico 
aimed to extend the role of philosophy to include any authentic investigation 
of the truth and was happy to embrace scholastic methods and terminology, 
which for him represented yet another reflection of reality and manifestation 
of the truth. Although we can see that Pico, as his intellectual career devel- 
oped, was cautiously moving away from received scholastic methods as a result 
of his intense engagement and familiarity with them, as we shall see there is 
a sense in which he thought his way out of their methodological strictures, he 
was never minded to exclude or reject them in the harsh manner proposed by 
Poliziano, Barbaro, or Valla. Ever conscious of the fecundity of good argument 
and the promise of sound dialectic, the Prince of Mirandola was not prepared 
to dispense with a sophisticated intellectual tradition due to rash philological 
scruples or a fixation with an idealised version of ancient theology. 

128 Tbid.: “An etiam illos quattuor omnium summos, paene alteros Evangelistas, in dubium 
certamenque vocabimus et aliquem de illa quadriga detrahemus ut in eius loco Thomam 
reponamus? Quorum vix scio quem cui praeferam in sua quemque dote mirabilem." 

129 lbid.,pp.312-314. 

130 Ibid., p. 314: “Horum alicui parem facere Thomam vereor aut aliquem Latinorum. Potius 
eos cum totidem Graecis comparaverim: Ambrosium cum Basilio, cuius, ut video, exstitit 
aemulus; Hieronymum cum Gregorio Nazianzeno, cuius auditorem et discipulum se 
fuisse profitetur; Augustinum cum Ioanne Chrisostomo, quem multis in locis secutus est 
et in librorum copia aemulatus; Gregorium cum Dionysio, quem Areopagitam vocant, 
quod eius ipse primus Latinorum, quantum invenio, facit mentionem (nam superioribus 
quos nominavi, non modo Latinis verum etiam Graecis, opera Dionysii fuere ignota)." 
Valla's last remarks here are already part of his new humanist theology. On this see 


Camporeale, Lorenzo Valla - umanesimo, riforma e controriforma, studi e testi (Rome, 
2002), p. 247, n. 60; p. 346, n. 12. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Apology as a Case-Study 


While the text of the goo Theses is a frozen and somewhat silent monument 
to an ambitious project which was never realized, the Apology reflects the 
dynamic nature of the scholastic discourse, where Pico was forced to provide 
full-scale arguments in support of his 13 condemned theses, while in fact doing 
much more than that. It is here that we have the clearest evidence of Pico's 
great familiarity with, and competence in, the scholastic methods and prac- 
tices from the thirteenth century up to his own time. In this regard Pico truly 
functions as a speculum scholasticorum, and his reading and consideration of 
the scholastic tradition affords us a unique insight into the ways in which phi- 
losophy, as it was practised in the Italian peninsula and further conceived as 
an independent branch of intellectual enquity, was in a state of profound tran- 
sition at the end of the fifteenth century. Thanks to Paolo Edoardo Fornaciari's 
critical edition we are now in a better position to assess this text and the many 
explicit and implicit sources used there by Pico.! 


1 Pico, Apology. Unless otherwise stated all the references to Pico's Apology are to this edition, 
where exact references to the sources mentioned by Pico are provided. The editor points 
out in the opening sentence of his introduction (p. 1x) that the Apology has attracted less 
scholarly attention in comparison to all the other texts by Pico. This fact, I contend, is yet 
another indication of the general scholarly negligence of the important dialogue between 
Pico and the scholastic tradition. In this, modern scholarship was following in the footsteps 
of the editors of the 1532 edition of Pico's Opera, who included only a short extract from the 
Apology, arguing that Pico in the part that was left out "tantum scholastice cum adversariis 
agit." All this is discussed in Farmer, 9oo Theses, pp. 183-184. I am following this edition with- 
out accepting Farmer's orthography. Pico completed the goo Theses on 12 November 1486, 
and the text was published by Eucharius Silber in Rome on 7 December. It was then omit- 
ted from all the editions edited by Gianfrancesco Pico and was first included in Pico's 1532 
Opera, and then in the 1557 Basel edition and in all later editions. In modern times we have 
five critical editions of it: Conclusiones, sive theses DCCCC Romae anno 1486 publice disputan- 
dae, sed non admissae, ed. Bohdan Kieszkowski (Geneva, 1973); Conclusiones nongentae. 
Le novecento Tesi dell'anno 1486, ed. Albano Biondi (Città di Castello, 1995) [with an Italian 
translation |; Syncretism in the West: Pico's goo Theses (1486), ed. S.A. Farmer (Tempe, Arizona, 
1998) [with an English translation, and a critical assessment of Kieszkowski's and Biondi's 
editions on pp. 186—188. For critical notes on this edition see Luc Deitz, ‘De omni re scibili — et 
de quibusdam aliis. A New Attempt at Understanding Pico’s *9oo Theses”, in Neulateinisches 
Jahrbuch 7 (2005), pp. 295-301]; 900 conclusions philosophicques, cabalistiques et théologiques, 
ed. Bertrand Schefer (Paris, 1999; repr. 2006) [with a French translation]; Les goo conclusions. 
Précédé de La condamnation de Pic de la Mirandole, ed. Louis Valcke (Paris, 2017). For a recent 
partial English translation of selections from Pico's conclusions see Copenhaver, Magic and 
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It is interesting to note that in contrast to the 1557 edition in which — just as 
in all the other editions of Pico's works - the text of the Apology is based on 
the 1487 editio princeps edited by Pico himself? where the text is divided into 
13 ‘disputations’ (disputationes) —? Fornaciari has divided his edited text into 
13 ‘questions’ (quaestiones), thus turning Pico's text even more into ‘debated 
questions' (quaestiones disputatae), one of the standard scholastic methods 
for discussing philosophical and theological issues. This ploy is fully justified 
by Pico's remark in the end of the proem, although these words are directed 
against the members of the papal commission (magistri isti) who condemned 
the theses, and probably some other theologians, rather than against the scho- 
lastic discourse as such. By the end of the epilogue Pico refers to the goo Theses 
as a 'scholastic exercise' (scholastica exercitatio), and in this regard the Apology 
could be considered as part of this exercise.* 

As Pico points out in the proem (this section of the Apology largely coin- 
cides with a section found in the Oration) a number of negative responses to 
the publication of his 900 Theses followed immediately upon its publication, 
but such a reaction can only be expected when something new and profound 
is first presented.5 Pico was thus fully aware of the novelty involved in his pro- 
ject. But he insisted that there is nothing new in the format and setting of his 
project, which included a public debate over certain proposed theses concern- 
ing God, nature, and moral issues. For Pico, debating philosophical and theo- 
logical questions is not only part of the scholastic tradition, but it is also the 
responsibilty of all philosophers in every era, since it is in the activity of debat- 
ing that the truth is investigated and pursued.® 


the Dignity of Man. Pico della Mirandola and His Oration in Modern Memory, pp. 485-501 
(appendix C). For a previous attempt to discuss some of the scholastic sources in the Apology 
see Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola, pp. 72-85. 

Pico, Apology, p. IX. 

Pico, Opera omnia, pp. 114-240. 

4 Pico, Apology, p. 32: "Sed iam ad ipsas examinandas quaestiones descendamus quas magistri 
isti quasi hereticas damnarunt. Quod facturo mutanda est loquendi ratio. Est enim mihi cum 
barbaris sermo et ut lepide est in proverbio balbi non nisi balbos intelligunt" The phrase 
'scholastic exercise' appears on p. 364; see Chapter 1, n. 58 for a citation of the relevant pas- 
sage. And see also n. 6 below. 

5 Ibid., p. 4: "Vix in publicum venerant cum inter aliquos qui si non ingenium vel doctrinam 
studium saltem bonarum artium in me probarent obtrectatorum turba multiplex assurrexit. 
Et quamquam et fastidia et nasos et censuras et omnino iudicia uniuscuiusque varia esset 
videre utique ut semper accidit cum novum aliquid et non triviale molimur" For a discussion 
of therelations between the proem and the Oration which was published nine years later, see 
the notes by Fornaciari on pp. XXIII-XXVI. 

6 Ibid. pp. 810: “His etiam qui genus hoc disputandi et hanc de deo de natura de moribus pub- 
lice disceptandi institutionem detestantur, multa non sum dicturus quando hoc crimen si 
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As against the followers of the two dominant philosophical schools of his 
time, the Thomists and the Scotists (who might be annoyed by the large num- 
ber of theses proposed without prioritizing their leaders’), Pico — as we have 
already seen in Chapter 4 — adopts a non-dogmatic method of investigation 
in which he is committed to know the doctrines of all the schools but he fol- 
lows no one.” Such a method also led Pico to go beyond the two prominent 
discursive strategies of his time: the scholastic and the humanist. By rejecting 
both the dogmatic nature of the scholastics on the one hand, and the exclusive 
approach of most of the Renaissance humanists on the other, Pico was aiming 
at a new discourse in which he could secure the acceptance and appreciation 
of many scholastic practices (and of the scholastic tradition as a whole as an 
integral part of the philosophical, scientific and theological tradition from 
classical antiquity to the present), while taking into consideration historical 
and philological methods in an inclusive methodological framework. 

In practice, this implied that Pico did follow a traditional scholastic way of 
discussing philosophical and theological issues by means of a critical assess- 
ment ofall available arguments and authorities. His inclusive approach enabled 


crimen est commune est mihi cum magnis viris, immo cum probatissimis non solum nostrae 
sed fere omnium aetatum philosophis, quibus fuit certissimum nihil ad consequendam 
quam quaerebant veritatis cognitionem sibi esse potius quam ut essent in disputandi exer- 
citatione frequentissimi." And see also Pico's interesting remarks in the epilogue, where the 
scholastic practice of debating different doctrines, even those which are non-orthodox and 
against Christian teachings is justified and compared to 'the way of the academies' (mos ach- 
ademiarum), possibly a reference to the philosophical schools in late antiquity; in this fash- 
ion the ancient philosophers are related to the scholastic tradition in the pursuit of truth. See 
p. 364: "Nam et ibi plurima sunt impia dogmata veterum philosoporum Averois et Alexanderi 
et aliorum quam plurimum, quae nos et si semper professi sumus, asseruimus, predicavimus 
publice et privatim, non minus a vera rectaque philosophia, quam a fide esse aliena, scho- 
lasticam tamen exercitationem meditantes, de more achademiarum inter paucos et doctos 
secreto congrassu disputanda suscepimus." We find in Ficino's Platonic Theology 1v, 1, 30, the 
idea regarding the need for a council of Christian theologians who will examine his account 
of the souls of the spheres based on the opinion of the Platonists; such a council is close 
enough to Pico's idea of a public debate. See Marsilio Ficino, Theologia platonica de immor- 
talitate animorum, 6 vols., eds. James Hankins with William Bowen, trans. Michael J.B. Allen 
with John Warden (Cambridge, Mass., 2001-2006), vol. 1, pp. 294-296: “Haec omnia quae ad 
sphaerarum animas pertinent, ex Platonicorum opinione narrata, tunc demum affirmentur, 
cum Christianorum theologorum concilio diligenter examinata placuerint." 

7 Ibid., p.12: “Qui enim se cuipiam ex philosophorum familiis addixerunt Thomae videlicet aut 
Scoto qui nunc plurimum in manibus faventes possunt illi quidem vel in paucarum quae- 
stionum discussione suae doctrinae periculum facere. At ego ita me institui ut nullius verba 
iuratus me per omnes philosophiae magistros funderem omnes schedas excuterem, omnes 
familias agnoscerem.” Pico's non-dogmatic method and motto are discussed in Chapter 4, 
n. 97, and context. 
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him to consider a broader range of cultural contexts and sources which went 
beyond the scope of those broached by his contemporaries, scholastics and 
humanists alike. This last point is evident if we take a look at the fifth question 
in the Apology, ‘On natural magic and the Kabbalah of the Jews’ (De magia 
naturali et cabala Hebraeorum)? It is extremely important for Pico to distin- 
guish, right at the beginning of the discussion, between sciences or branches 
of knowledge invented by human beings (scientiae humanitatus inventae), 
among which we find magic and Kabbalah as part of natural science on the 
one hand, and of revealed theology on the other? Needless to say, this is a very 
standard scholastic distinction. But it was necessary to make this point since in 
Pico's thesis there is an epistemological tension between the human level and 
the divine level created by the statement that magic and Kabbalah are the two 
sciences which for us mostly ascertain Christ's divinity. Thus, a clarification 
regarding what ‘science’ is as against ‘revealed theology’, and further emphasis 
on 'for us, were in place. 

In the course of the discussion Pico uses different strategies to demonstrate 
that his thesis is perfectly in alignment with the teachings of the Church and 
with the Church's authorities. We find there, for instance, a kind of sed contra 
argument in which Pico aims at showing that the opposite thesis is in fact false 
and heretical; an exercise in etymology and in cultural exchange, explaining 
that the word magi in Persian means ‘wise’ or ‘philosophers’ in Greek; and 
more importantly, a biblical reference." All this is part of an effort to distin- 
guish between natural magic (magia naturalis), which is good and legitimate 


8 Ibid., pp. 154-192. For an analysis of this part of the Apology in the context of magic and 
Kabbalah, see Buzzetta, Magia naturalis e scientia cabalae, e. g., pp. 86-89, 181-188. 

9 Ibid., p. 154: "Hanc conclusionem ego declarando dixi quod inter scientias quae ita sunt 
scientiae, quod neque ex modo procedendi, neque ex suis principiis, neque ex suis con- 
clusionibus innituntur revelatis, nulla est quae nos magis certificet eo modo quo de hoc 
certificare possunt scientiae humanitatus inventae quam magia illa de qua ibi ponuntur 
conclusiones, quae est pars scientiae naturalis, et pars illa cabalae quae est scientia, et 
non est theologia revelata." On the special status of theology see Chapter 4, n. 1, and con- 
text above. 

io Tbid.: “Nulla est scientia quae nos magis certificet de divinitate Christi quam magia et 
cabala.” 

11  Jbid.:"Secundo volo ostendere quod de virtute sermonis non solum non est falsa et hae- 
retica [conclusio], sed immo sua opposita est falsa, et secundum ipsos [magistros] tota- 
liter haeretica"; ibid., p. 162: "Vocabulum enim hoc ‘magus’ nec latinum est nec graecum, 
sed persicum et idem lingua persica significat quod apud nos sapiens. Sapientes autem 
apud Persas idem sunt qui apud Graecos philosophi dicuntur sic vocati a Pithagora, 
qui prius dicebantur sapientes"; “Quod si hoc nomen ‘magi’ ita abhorremus utique 
neque Evangelium patienter audiemus dicens quod Magi venerunt ab oriente adoraturi 
Christum." 
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and supported by the Church, and demonic magic, which is the one that is 
justly rejected and contemned by the Church. Because of this distinction there 
is no good reason, Pico claims, to suspect anything he might say about magic 
since he is only referring to natural magic. 

Pico's authority for the distinction between natural magic (popular in 
Ethiopia and India) and its approval on the one hand, and demonic magic 
(popular in Egypt) and its condemnation on the other, is William of Auvergne 
(d. 1249), the bishop of Paris, and, as Pico points out, a contemporary of Robert 
Grosseteste (d. 1253), who is also regarded by Pico as a supporter of natural 
magic. Albert the Great is also mentioned as an example of 'a most sacred and 
Catholic man’ who was a practitioner of natural magic.? As we shall see in 
Chapter 6, this description of Albert is in agreement with what we find in the 
theses dedicated to him, where the Dominican master is regarded mainly as 
a natural philosopher and a commentator on Aristotle's Physics rather than 
as the progenitor of a ‘mystical theology’. In addition to his recruitment of 
the aforementioned medieval masters to his cause, Pico does not miss the 
opportunity to point out that a positive use of the term magus can be found in 


12 Ibid., pp.166168: "Nullo ergo modo debuerunt istis magistris esse suspectae conclusiones 
meae magicae, cum sicut dixi in prima conclusione, refellam omnem magiam prohibitam 
ab Ecclesia illam damnans et detestans protestans me solum loqui de magia naturali et 
expressus per specialem conclusionem declarans quod per istam magicam nihil opera- 
mur nisi solum actuando vel uniendo virtutes naturales." 

13  dbid., p. 160: "De ista autem magia naturali facit mentionem etiam summus theologus 
Guilielmus episcopus Parisiensis coetaneus Roberti Linconiensis qui dicit quod magi pro- 
hibiti dicuntur ‘magi’ quasi ‘mali’ quia mala faciunt. Magi autem naturales dicuntur ‘magi’ 
quasi ‘magni’ quia magna faciunt. Et quia isti tolerare non poterant hoc nomen magiae, et 
tota urbe exclamabant me approbare necromantiam quam tota Ecclesia damnabat, dico 
iterum et iterum dico quod hoc nomen 'magia' est nomen equivocum ad id quod dicitur 
necromantia quae fit per pacta et foedera cum demonibus et ad partem practicam scien- 
tiae naturalis quae nihil aliud docet quam facere opera mirabilia mediantibus virtutibus 
naturalibus per applicationem earum ad invicem et ad sua passa naturalia, et hanc nun- 
quam damnavit Ecclesia, nec damnare potest, sed plures ecclesiastici doctores et catho- 
lici eam approbaverunt et secuti sunt. De hac ut dixi tractat Guilielmus Parisiensis in suo 
De universo corporali et spirituali, et dicit quod illa magia prohibita maxime abundavit 
in Aegypto, quia ibi vigebat cultus demonum, ista autem naturalis in Aethiopia et India, 
quia ibi maxima copia herbarum et aliarum rerum naturalium habentium efficaciam 
in ista naturali magia. Et alibi etiam in suo libro De legibus eiusdem scientiae meminit 
eam asserens esse partem scientiae naturalis. Hanc naturalem magiam non erubescit vir 
catholicus et sanctissimus Albertus Magnus dicere se fuisse secutum et experientiis in ea 
multa comperiisse.” Albert is mentioned again on p. 166: "Similiter cum legunt Albertum 
inter experimenta magiae multum temporis consumpsisse de magia naturali, hoc intelli- 
gant non de prohibita, ne exemplo tanti viri illi se dedant quod illi licuitsibi quoque licere 
praesumentes.” 
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Jerome's Epistle to Paulinus, where it is suggested that ‘magic’ is just a popular 
term for 'philosophy*!^ 

In the very same manner, when he turns to discuss Kabbalah, Pico points 
out five sources from the Christian tradition (ex nostris) which support the 
idea that the origin of Kabbalah is in fact divine revelation, received by Moses 
directly from God in addition to the written Law on Mount Sinai.5 The discus- 
sion of these sources is then combined with Jewish sources through which fur- 
ther explanations about the nature of Kabbalah and its relation to Christianity 
are presented, and this brings the question to its conclusion.!® 

But Pico's mastery in the scholastic tradition comes to the fore in a very 
obvious fashion in the first question, 'on Christ's descent into hell' (De descensu 
Christi ad inferos).!” This question, together with the seventh question, ‘on the 
salvation of Origen’ (De salute Origenis), are the longest among these 13 ques- 
tions. Let us discuss now this question, with a focus on a philosopher who is 
not among the two most popular scholastic masters of the time - Thomas 
and Scotus — but nevertheless had a special important place for Pico: Henry 
of Ghent, to whom Pico dedicated 13 theses among his 900 Theses, which will 
be discussed in Chapter 10. The purpose of our discussion here is to assess the 
way Pico puts into practice scholastic methods and to present, to some extent, 
the range of scholastic authorities used by him. 

Pico begins in a typical scholastic fashion by presenting the structure of 
the question which is divided into four sections: in the first section we find a 
clarification of his own position on this matter, showing its orthodoxy on the 
one hand and disproving the opposite position on the other. In the second, an 
explanation is offered why the thesis as it stands, in its original formulation 
and wording which is supported by learned men, should have never been con- 
sidered heretical or even smacking of heresy. In the third section we find a kind 
of a dialectical exercise in the course of which the defense turns into an attack: 
Pico aims at showing here that those members of the papal commission who 


14  dbid., pp. 162-164: "Hanc autem differentiam apertissime dat intelligere Hieronymus in 
Epistola ad Paulinum, in qua mentionem faciens de Apollonio Thianeo ait: 'Apollonius 
Thianeus sive magus, ut vulgus, sive philosophus, ut Pithagorici dicunt. In quibus verbis 
expresse significat Hieronymus quod illud quod est vera philosophia a vulgaribus quan- 
doque creditur esse illud quod ipsi appellant magiam." 

15 Tbid., p.178: “Quod autem ita sit, ut supra diximus, quod Deus Moysi, praeter litteralem 
legem quam ipse scripsit, dederit etiam et revelaverit misteria in lege contenta, habeo ex 
nostris quinque testes: Esdram, Paulum, Origenem, Hylarium et Evangelium." 

16 Ibid. pp. 178-192. 

17 lbid. pp. 34-104. The importance of this question for discussing Pico's scholastic sources 
was also pointed out in Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola; p. 76. 

18 Ibid., pp. 244-320. 
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accused him of heresy are themselves committing an error in faith by insisting 
that he would not be able to defend his thesis as it stands. And in the fourth 
section Pico continues his attack, arguing that those members of the papal 
commission would never be able to excuse themselves for rashly making this 
condemnation.! Crucial for this entire discussion is Pico's assertion, found in 
the beginning of the first section, according to which it is sufficient for the 
Christian to simply believe that Christ descended into hell as a soul only but 
not in any particular manner. The reason for this is that the exact way Christ 
descended into hell was never determined by neither of this four authorities: 
Scripture, the universal Church, a special divine revelation, or a trustworthy 
tradition ascribed to the Apostles.?° 

Pico's own opinion is that only Christ's soul descended into hell. That imme- 
diately brings us to a discussion of the status of separate souls (or else immate- 
rial substances or angels) and their connection to a physical or material place. 
This connection is explained by means of identifying 'presence' with 'opera- 
tion’. And so, the reason given for the presence of such separate souls in a place 
is their operation in that place?! In a more detailed explanation, to which we 
shall come back shortly, Pico rejects what he regards as the explanation of 


19  Jbid., p. 34: "Circa istam conclusionem primo volo declarare sensum meum et quae sit 
mens et opinio mea de modo descensus Christi, quam fuit meae intentionis explicare in 
proposita conclusione et ostendere illam non solum esse catholicam et a multis catho- 
licis doctoribus creditam et approbatam sed etiam sua opposita longe probabiliorem. 
Secundo declarabo quomodo etiam ipsa propositio de virtute sermonis et secundum vim 
verborum a doctis viris nullo modo est haeretica vel haeresim sapiens simpliciter iudi- 
canda. Tertio declarabo quod ipsi errant in fide si persistunt in hac sententia quod ego 
non possim conclusionem meam etiam in sensu quem permittit vis verborum ab haeresi 
defendere. Quarto et ultimo ex superabundandi ostendam quod nullo modo possunt se 
excusare quod inconsulte non fuerit facta damnatio eorum." 

20 Ibid. pp. 34-36: “Non videtur tamen quod determinatum modum illius descensus teneatur 
quilibet fidelis explicite et in particulari credere. Sed sufficere videtur homini christiano 
quod credat Christum descendisse ad inferos non secundum corpus nec secundum cor- 
pus et animam sed secundum animam tantum, et hunc descensum secundum animam 
credat fuisse modo possibili decenti expedienti et oportuno, et hoc quia determinatus 
modus illius descensus non habetur expresse nec videtur convinci ex Scriptura sacra nec 
ex aliqua determinatione universalis Ecclesiae aut speciali Dei revelatione vel apostolo- 
rum fideli relatione" 

21 bid. p. 38: "Summarius sensus conclusionis meae est iste. Quia Christus secundum ani- 
mam tantum descendit inferos et animae sicut cuicunque substantiae separatae vide- 
tur non competere locari vel moveri localiter nisi ratione operationis, ideo dico, quod 
descendisse ad infernum vel fuisse in inferno localiter videtur non competisse Christo 
nisi ratione operationis ita quod licet vere praesentialiter fuerit anima Christi in inferno 
substantia tamen sua non fuit ei ratio praesentialitatis sed solum sua operatio." 
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Scotus and the Scotists,?? finally presenting the explanation he follows, accord- 
ing to which, just as a corporeal substance is present in a place because of its 
quantity (which is external with regard to its essence) and not because of its 
substantiality, an incorporeal substance is present in a place not because of 
its substance, but rather because of its operation or effect.?? 

Pico presents an impressive list of authorities to support his view, including 
Henry.?4 But Henry is relevant only to the first part of Pico's view: that sepa- 
rate souls or angels are not related to a place via their incorporeal substance.?5 


22 Ibid., p. 42: "Sed in hoc discrepant [via Scoti et omnium scotistarum], quod scotistae 
dicunt quod finitio et limitatio essentiae et finaliter intrinseca determinatio suae sub- 
stantiae est ratio substantiae separatae essendi in loco." 

23  Ibid.:"Ista autem opinio quam ego sum secutus in conclusione dicit quod sicut licet sub- 
stantia corporea sit commensurative in loco tamen ratio ei essendi taliter in loco non est 
sua substantialitas sed quantitas quae est extrinseca et extranea a ratione suae substan- 
tiae, ita etiam licet substantia incorporea vere sit definitive in loco et praesens localiter 
tamen ratio ei essendi in loco non est sua substantia, sed operatio eius ab ea transiens ad 
extra.” The expressions effectus vel operatio or per effectum et operationem immediately 
follow this explanation on p. 42. 

24 Ibid., p. 44: “Hanc enim opinionem quam ego sequor licet assertive tenet non solum 
Durandus sed et Bernardus de Gannato in Impugnationibus Henrici quodlibeto secundo, 
tenet Thomas Anglicus in Quolibetis suis, tenet Herveus Britonis in suo secundo 
Sententiarum, tenuit et beatus Thomas in primo Sententiarum licet alibi deinde videri 
potest sequi aliam opinionem. Tenet Archiepiscopus Malphitensis in suo secundo, tenet 
Ioannes Parisiensis in Correctorio Corruptorii. Et quid plures e numero tenuerunt credo 
istam opinionem plus quam centum doctores catholici et probatissimi quorum libri 
non solum non reprobati ab Ecclesia, sed celebres in omnibus christianorum gymnasiis 
publice leguntur" This passage is also cited by Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico 
della Mirandola, p. 74, and the medieval sources are discussed on n. 54 there. 

25 In Pico’s Apology, p. 48 we have a quotation from Henry: “Et testatur Henricus in Quolibeto 
secundo quaestione 1x quod omnes magistri theologiae congregati in hoc unanimiter 
convenerunt quod substantia angeli non est ratio angelum esse in loco et dicit se fuisse 
inter illos magistros qui hoc determinarunt et subdit ipse Henricus ibidem quod 'con- 
simili ratione verum est indubitanter quod si angelus per potentiam suam, scilicet per 
intellectum et voluntatem virtutem suam non applicat locum operando circa ipsum quod 
similiter potentia eius intellectus scilicet et voluntas non est ratio essendi ipsum in loco' 
quia potentia eius non est minoris abstractionis quam sit eius substantia ...” See Henry of 
Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p. 67: “In hoc enim concordabant omnes magistri theologiae 
congregati super hoc, quorum ego eram unus, unanimiter concedentes quod substantia 
angeli non est ratio angelum esse in loco secundum substantiam. Et consimili ratione 
verum est indubitantur quod, si angelus per potentiam suam, intellectum scilicet vel 
voluntatem, virtutem suam non applicat ad locum operando circa ipsum, quod simili- 
ter potentia eius, intellectus scilicet vel voluntas, non est ratio essendi ipsum in loco, ut 
dictum est"; p. 66: "Secundo autem modo non est videre quomodo magis determinatur 
substantia angeli situi ratione potentiae alicuius quam ratione substantiae; quia non est 
minoris abstractionis a quantitate situali potentia animae quam substantia, ut videtur 
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Henry's authority is most important for Pico, since, as Pico himself mentions 
in the passage quoted in the last note, Henry was among the theologians who 
advised Étienne Tempier in 1277 regarding the 219 condemned propositions, 
and so, he is indeed ‘the authority’ for clarifying proposition 204 (and in fact 
the context of this quotation is clarifying this proposition).?9 With regard to the 
question how, then, angels are related to a place, Henry candidly admits that he 
does not know, and that he prefers to hear others on this issue.?? Pico follows 
Henry quite accurately up to this point, but here he seems to push Henry a bit 
towards his own position, while Henry is still very cautious and uncommitted 
as to determining the right explanation.?? One notices that Pico is also repeat- 
ing the basic idea in another of Henry's examples,?? and as we shall shortly 
see, he also relates this question to physics and mathematics, again following 


sequentibus iudicium naturalis rationis, quae forte in hoc deficere potest." For the full 
bibliographical details of Henry's texts see Chapter 10. 

26 Proposition 204 is the subtext of both Henry's and Pico's discussion; see David Piché and 
Claude Lafleur (eds.), La condamnation parisienne de 1277 (Paris, 1999), p. 141: “204 (55). 
Quod substantie separate sunt alicubi per operationem; et quod non possunt moveri ab 
extremo in extremum, nec in medium, nisi quia possunt velle operari aut in medio, aut in 
extremis. — Error, si intelligatur sine operatione substantiam non esse in loco, nec transire 
de loco ad locum.’ And see Edward P. Mahoney, “Reverberations of the Condemnation 
of 1277 in Later Medieval and Renaissance Philosophy’, in Jan A. Aertsen, Kent Emery, Jr. 
and Andreas Speer (eds.), Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosopie und Theologie an der 
Universität von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte (Berlin, 2001), 
pp. 902-930; on Henry see pp. 911-912, and on Pico see pp. 925-927. 

27 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p. 67: "Igitur, si forte potentia angeli non sit ratio 
ipsum essendi in loco, quod ad praesens nec determino nec sustineo nec defendo, oportet 
quaerere aliquid aliud, quod est ratio essendi ipsum in loco. In quo mallem alios audire 
quam aliquid dicere. Et est mihi tutius profiteri in proposito quia ignorem quid dicam, 
quam quod aliquid de meo indiscrete ingeram.” This rather honest and non dogmatic 
approach of Henry might have been very appealing to Pico who, as we have already seen, 
developed his own non dogmatic and inclusive approach, combined with a flavour of 
skepticism. 

28 Pico, Apology, p. 48: "Unde et Henricus in eodem loco fatetur se non posse intelligere quo- 
modo substantia separata sit in loco nisi agat aliquid aut patiatur a loco vela re existente 
in loco”; Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, pp. 67—68: "Quid enim sit illud, nescio, nisi 
forte dicamus substantiam angeli sine operatione esse in loco, sed per passionem quam 
inse recipiunt a rebus corporalibus quae sunt in loco, ut daemones ab igne infernali prop- 
ter quod in inferno sunt, ubi ille ignis est." 

29 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p.66: "Et tamen, in quantum motor, dicitur esse in 
tota sphaera mota et maxime in convexitate, quia ibi suam operationem maxime osten- 
dit, quia pars illa citius movetur. Propter quod etiam pars illa dicitur esse motori propin- 
quior, ut dictum est"; Pico, Apology, p. 40: "Dicent ergo sic opinantes quod anima Christi 
separata a corpore secundum suam substantiam, nec fuit in inferno nec extra infernum 
sed vere nullibi fuit. Dicitur autem fuisse in inferno quia operata est in inferno, et in illa 
parte inferni principalius dicitur fuisse ubi principalius est operata." 
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Henry and his account of situs naturalis and situs mathematicus.?? Henry's 
recurrent statements that he is not determining which explanation regarding 
the way angels are related to a place is the right one?! is exactly what Pico 
needed in order to refute the accusations against his own condemned thesis 
by the papal commission: this is a matter of theological speculation only, not 
of the necessary truth of faith.?? 

Citing this time Henry's Quodlibet vii, q. 9, on the double limitation of 
every created being in comparison with God, one according to its nature and 
essence, the other according to its place, Henry admits that he simply does not 
know how to explain the difference and distance between created beings and 
God according to their relation to a place, given the fact that only God is said to 
be present everywhere (ubique) — that means also somewhere — while created 
beings are always somewhere. The problem is how can the presence or activity 
of an angel in a place be distinguished from God's presence and activity.?? 


30 Ibid., pp. 60-66. 

31 lbid. p. 70: "Substantia ergo angeli, etsi non operetur, necessario est circumscripta loco, 
etsi intelligibiliter, non corporaliter, ut dictum est. Quin ita sit nec determino, nec susti- 
neo, nec defendo. Sed quid sit illud, per quod angelus ita sit in loco, et quid sit in eo, 
ratione cuius ita sit in loco, sive ipsa naturae limitatio, sive aliquid aliud, re vera nescio. 
Quod tamen sit ipsa naturae suae limitatio, credere bene possum, licet non intelligam, ut 
credendo intelligere valeam. Hoc enim forte ex illis est, de quibus dicit propheta: ‘Nisi cre- 
dideris, non intelligetis’”; pp. 71-72: "Quomodo vero necesse est omnem creaturam differe 
et distare ab eo per secundam limitationem quia ipse est ubique, omnis autem creatura 
necessario alicubi, sed non ubique, et an prima limitatio, in natura scilicet et essentia, 
sit causa et ratio istius secundae limitationis, vel quodcumque aliud illud sit, dico quod 
penitus ignoro. Quin tamen angelus secundum substantiam sine operatione sit in loco, et 
quin ipsa limitatio naturae eius vel aliquid huiusmodi sit illius ratio, nullatenus dogma- 
tizo, sustineo seu defendo quoque modo. Et, quod amplius est, nec mihi nec cuiquam ut 
contrarium teneat, suadere intendo ex praemissis." 

32 Pico, Apology, p. 44: “Utra autem opinio sit verior de modo essendi in loco substantiarum 
separatarum scotistarum scilicet an eorum quos sum sequutus ego non determino hoc 
tantum dico a tot tantisque magistris doctoribusque catholicis et doctrina et sanctitate 
celebratissimis creditam esse opinionem meam et habitam pro verissima, ut longe magis 
temerarii iudicandi sint, si qui sunt qui opinionem doctorum tam probatorum pro haere- 
tica aut haeresim sapiente audent iudicare quam ego qui auctoritatem veterum illorum 
theologorum iuniorum determinationibus anteponam.” The last words clearly indicate 
that at least in this case Pico prefers the via antiqua over the via moderna. 

33  lbid., pp. 50-52: "Primum est quod cum sit pars universi inconveniens est quod non sit 
in universo. Ad quod illi dicerent quod arguens equivocat de parte. Si enim per partem 
universi intelligit id quod habet situm determinatum in universo, sic dicent quod angelus 
nec cum operatur nec cum non operatur potest dici esse pars universi. Si autem intelligit 
esse partem entium idest unum ex entibus et naturis universi, sic concedent quod tunc 
est una pars universi immo una ex nobilioribus. Sed ex hoc non videtur concludi quod 
habeat situm vel definitionem ad locum. Secundum inconveniens est quod non potest 
dici quod sit ubique quia hoc est proprium Dei. Ad hoc dicitur quod esse ubique eo modo 
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Another related problem dealt by Pico through the authority of Henry is the 
problem of abstraction. This issue is again related to the complicated connec- 
tion between an incorporeal substance and a physical place, and is explained 


quo Deus dicitur a theologis esse ubique per essentiam scilicet per potentiam et praesen- 
tiam Dei proprium est et nulli naturae creatae potest competere. Esse autem ubique idest 
hic vel ibi per indifferentiam aut ubique per indistantiam idest vere esse secundum sub- 
stantiam indistantem a quocunque loco, utrum repugnet creaturae audiatis Henricum 
Quolibeto v11 Quaestione 1x sic dicentem: ‘In creatura potest intelligi duplex limitatio. Una 
in natura et essentia qua finita est et certis terminis contenta et sic solus Deus illiminatus 
etinfinitus in natura. Alia potest intelligi limitatio naturae quae est limitatio ad situm qua 
ita finita est et certis limitibus contenta ut necesse sit eam esse alicubi non nusquam nec 
ubique sed ita hic quod non ibi vel quod etiam si non determinate hic vel ibi tamen sub 
determinatione vel hic vel ibi vel alicubi et pertinet ista limitatio ad predicamentum ubi 
quod omnis creatura differat a Deo per primam limitationem suam clare video. Quomodo 
autem necesse sit omnem creaturam differre et distare ab eo per secundam limitationem 
quia scilicet ipse est ubique, omnis autem creatura necessario est alicubi, sed non ubique, 
dico quod penitus ignoro’. Haec Henricus ad literam, ex quibus verbis satis clare habemus 
non posse intelligere Henricum quomodo illud sit inconveniens quod illi adducunt pro 
inconvenienti.” The first point in this quotation, concerning the angel being part of the 
whole, also contains traces of Henry's discussion in Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p. 68, where he 
explains Tempier's intention in condemning proposition 204: "Aequalis enim error iudi- 
cabitur forte substantiam non esse in loco sine passione sicut sine operatione. Ita quod 
intentio episcopi sit substantiam esse in loco, etsi nihil operetur circa corpus existens in 
loco aut patiatur ab ipso. (Si tamen hoc sit possibile, scilicet quod nihil operetur. Aliquis 
enim forte diceret quod natura angeli, in quantum est pars universi, aliquid necessario 
operetur in eo circa aliquam partem universi cuius ipse etiam est pars. De quo nihil ad 
praesens, nec ad quaestionem, quia, etsi forte non posset esse quin angelus circa substan- 
tiam corpoream aliquid operetur, et per hoc est in loco, si tamen per impossibile ponatur 
quod non operetur aliquid circa corpus existens in loco, dicit articulus quod 'error est 
dicere substantiam angeli non esse in loco") The second point, concerning the limitations 
of created beings like angels, refers to Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, pp. 68-69: “Non restat ergo nisi 
limitatio naturae angelicae, vel forte aliquid aliud, sed maxime ipsa limitatio, ut ex hoc 
quod limitata est natura angeli, oporteat quod ipse sit alicubi in universo corporali: non 
nusquam, nec ubique (sicut ubique est Deus propter suam illimitationem), sed alicubi, 
etsi non determinate hic solum vel ibi solum"; p. 70: "Sed ex parte limitationis creatu- 
rae unum scio, videlicet quod in ea potest intelligi duplex limitatio. Una in natura sua et 
essentia, qua finita est et certis terminis contenta. Et sic solus Deus illimitatus est et infi- 
nitus in natura et essentia"; p. 71: "Alia vero est limitatio creaturae, quae dicitur limitatio 
ad situm, qua ita finita est et certis limitibus contenta, ut necesse est eam esse alicubi, 
non nusquam nec ubique, sed ita hic, quod non ibi, ita quod, etsi non determinate hic 
vel ibi, tamen sub indeterminatione, ut hic vel ibi vel alibi, ut dictum est supra de situ 
puncti. Et pertinet ista limitatio ad praedicamentum ‘ubi’, et certum est eam esse per 
substantiam in qualibet creatura sub quantitate extensa vel sub ratione puncti intellecta. 
Quod omnis creatura distat et differt a Deo per primam limitationem suam, clare video. 
Quomodo vero necesse est omnem creaturam differe et distare ab eo per secundam limi- 
tationem quia ipse est ubique, omnis autem creatura necessario alicubi, sed non ubique, 
etan prima limitatio, in natura scilicet et essentia, sit causa et ratio istius secundae limi- 
tationis, vel quodcumque aliud illud sit, dico quod penitus ignoro." 
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via the concepts of unity (unitas) and point (punctus). While a point is some- 
thing which belongs to quantity, and it has a physical place by its own nature, 
an incorporeal thing is completely abstracted from a physical place, and so, 
Pico contends, it is grave ignorance on the part of the critic of his thesis to 
imagine that the indivisibility of an incorporeal and a corporeal thing is the 
same; thus, the young philosopher demands an explanation to the problem: 
assuming that there is a separated unity, does it has a determined place??* Once 
again we can compare Pico's discussion with the more nuanced discussion of 
Henry, who (following closely Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Posterior Analytics) 
relates ‘simplicity’ to ‘unity’ and contrasts them to ‘point’, while emphasizing 
the fact that a point is related to a place not through its corporeal magnitude, 
but rather through its composition, which extends beyond the simplicity of 
unity.?* Coming back to Pico's question, the Renaissance philosopher gives a 
negative answer: while a point is something having a position, a unity is not. 
Following Henry's path, with some differences, Pico immediately moves on to 
discuss angel and abstraction, and also disciplines based on abstraction like 
metaphysics. A specific reference to Henry is given only after another mention 
of Pico's critic, who is described as someone who cannot imagine the abstrac- 
tion of an angel, so at least, Pico says, let him hear Henry's discussion of the 
abstraction of unity.3° It is important to notice that the sequence of Pico's 
argument before the explicit reference is similar to Henry's, and that we do find 
an angel also in Henry's discussion; on the other hand, the concept of simplicity 


34  lbid.,pp. 54-56: “Punctus enim est res de genere quantitatis habens situm de sua natura, 
res autem incorporea omnino abstrahit a situ et profecto magna est ruditas imaginari, 
similiter esse de indivisibilitate rei incorporeae et de indivisibilitate puncti quod ut etiam 
fiat clarius isti magistro. Dicat mihi ipse quaeso, si esset unitas separata utrum haberet 
determinatum situm?" 

35 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p. 62: "Unitas ergo in quantum unitas, ex ratione 
simplicitatis suae qua excedit punctum, si ipsa in aliquo est separata a ratione puncti, 
cum punctus non determinat sibi situm in corporali magnitudine nisi ratione suae com- 
positionis, qua exceditur ab unitatis simplicitate, illud in quo ratio unitatis est separata a 
ratione puncti omnino, propter conditionem suae simplicitatis nullo modo sibi determi- 
nabit rationem situs, non solum huius vel illius, sed nullius omnino." 

36 Pico, Apology, p. 56: "Certe patet quod non quandoquidem per hoc distinguitur unitas 
a puncto quod punctus est positionem habens, unitas autem non. Sed manifestum est 
quod angelus et quaelibet substantia incorporea adhuc est abstractior quam sit quaecun- 
que quantitas, sive continua sive discreta. Metaphysica enim ut patet secundum omnes 
est de abstractioribus quam sit arithmetica quae est una ex mathematicis ergo multo 
minus poterit dici de angelo quod habeat situm. Quod si iste magister non potest ima- 
ginari abstractionem angeli, saltem qualis est abstractio unitatis, audiat quid de ipso sit 
dicendum secundum Henricum ..." 
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which is again emphasized by Henry is missing from Pico's discussion.?? On 


this point we can say that Henry seems more Platonic than Pico, who too often 


is associated with his friend and colleague, the great Neoplatonic contempo- 


rary thinker Marsilio Ficino.?? 


Pico is citing a shortened version of Henry's argument,?9 from which he 


concludes that 


37 


38 


39 


40 


It follows from these [citations] that according to Henry this magister is 
hardly suited towards the study of natural philosophy, even less towards 
the study of metaphysics, and worst of all towards the study of theology, 
which indeed involves abstractions. He is thus left with only an inclina- 
tion towards mathematics, in which, although he has not engaged him- 
self [in these mathematical disciplines], this is what he should do, he 
should have restricted himself so that he would pass judgment [only in 
these mathematical disciplines ].^9 


Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, pp. 62—63: "Nunc autem sic est quod angelus in sua 
substantia et essentia simplicitatem habet, non ad modum puncti, sed potius ad modum 
unitatis, quia natura sua omnino abstracta est a natura magnitudinis, ita quod in sua 
natura nec est magnitudo, nec principium alicuius magnitudinis natus est esse. Quod 
ergo angelus secundum substantiam suam sit in situ vel in loco, ut ipsa substantia angeli 
sit ratio ipsum essendi in situ aut loco hoc vel illo determinate, vel etiam sive in hoc sive in 
illo indeterminate, ut tamen necesse sit ipsum ad modum puncti esse in aliquo, omnino 
adhuc est impossibile, ut dicit praedictus articulus." 

For the relations between Henry of Ghent and Platonism see Carlos Steel, "Henricus 
Gandavensis Platonicus’, in Guy Guldentops and Carlos Steel (eds.), Henry of Ghent and 
the Transformation of Scholastic Thought. Studies in Memory of Jos Decorte (Louvain, 2003), 
PP. 15-39. 

Pico, Apology, p. 56: "Qui ergo non possunt angelum intelligere secundum rationem sub- 
stantiae suae ut unitatem absque ratione puncti sunt illi de quibus dicit Commentator 
super secundo Metaphysicae, “in quibus virtus imaginativa dominatur super virtutem 
cogitativam, et ideo” ut dicit “videmus istos non credere demonstrationibus nisi ima- 
ginatio eos comitetur" et quicquid cogitant quantum est, aut situm habens in quanto 
ut punctus. Unde tales melancolici sunt et optimi fiunt mathematici sed sunt naturales 
inepti. Haec Henricus ad verbum" For the first half of this citation (until comitetur) see 
Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 11, q. 9, p. 63; for the second half see p. 64. After mathemat- 
ici we have in Henry: “sed pessimi metaphysici, quia non possunt intelligentiam suam 
extendere ultra situm et magnitudinem, in quibus fundantur mathematicalia, et meta- 
physicalia per se abstracta sunt secundum rem a situ et magnitudine, quia metaphysica 
abstractio excedit mathematicam. Et fiunt naturales inepti ..." Compare this discussion of 
Henry with his discussion in the Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), 11, 3, ff. 58—60; see, e.g., 
the conclusion on f. 60: “Certitudo maxima potest esse homini in mathematicis, minor in 
naturalibus, minima in Divinis." 

Ibid.: "Ex quibus sequitur quod secundum Henricum iste magister sit male dispositus 
ad studium philosophiae naturalis, peius ad studium metaphysicae pessime ad studium 
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This is of course not exactly what we have in Henry's text. Henry does not 
mention theology at all in this context; but mentioning theology is most rele- 
vant to Pico's self-defense against the accusations of heresy and condemnation 
of 13 of his theses by a papal commission. 

The next mention of Henry can be found at the beginning of the third 
question, ‘on the adoration of the cross and images’ (De adoratione crucis et 
imaginum). Pico's condemned thesis, according to which neither Christ's cross 
nor any image should be worshipped by the adoration due to God, although 
it is contrary to Thomas's view, is supported by many authorities, including 
Hentry’s.*! What we have in this case is a good example of the rich scholastic 
tradition of which Thomas Aquinas is only one among many representatives, 
whose opinions are often criticized by other thinkers. We shall come back to 
this question and examine Pico's mastery of scholastic accounts on this issue 
later in this chapter. 

Pico extensively cites and refers to Henry's Quodlibet X111, q. 5 (entitled: 
Utrum verbum Dei potuit assumere substantiam non intellectualem in unitate 
personae) in the fourth question, ‘whether a non rational nature can be sub- 
jected by God' (an suppositari a Deo possit natura irrationalis). Preferring a 
rational nature, Pico has been accused by the papal commission of injuring 


theologiae quae etiam est de abstractioribus. Relinquitur ergo ei solum aptitudo ad 
mathematica in quibus cum se non exercuerit, quod iudicium de eo faciendum sit relin- 
quatur ipsemet iudicet." 

41 Ibid, p. 120: "Tertia conclusio quam damnaverunt fuit haec: ‘Nec crux Christi nec ulla 
imago adoranda est adoratione latriae etiam eo modo quo point Thomas’. Hanc conclu- 
sionem per istos damnatam ego non solum credo esse catholicam sed etiam veriorem 
sua opposita quae est haec: 'Crux Christi et imagines sunt adorandae latria eo modo quo 
ponit Thomas’ Minus enim mihi videtur rationabilis in hoc opinio Thomae quam sit 
opinio Durandi, et Henrici de Gandavo, Ioannis de Guarra, Roberti Olchot, Petri Aquila 
et aliorum complurium quos ego sequor in conclusione ..." Henry is also mentioned fur- 
ther on in the same question on pp. 124-130. For some of the medieval sources in this 
discussion see Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola, pp. 81-83. For 
Henry's account of this issue see Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... X, q. 6, pp. 132-145; see, 
e. g, p. 136: “Unde si corpus sancti alicuius ad separationem animae maneret secundum 
formam corporalem idem in mortuo quod fuit in vivo per miraculum, sicut mansit in 
Christo, vel per naturam in omnibus hominibus secundum aliquos, non esset adoran- 
dum nisi ex habilitatione et ordine quem habet ad suam animam"; p. 138: "Quia vero 
Deus secundum veritatem factus est homo, scripta ad memoriam et nostram doctrinam 
adoramus, non materiam, sed imaginatum, quemadmodum neque evangelii vel crucis 
materiam adoramus, sed figuratum." For a more detailed account of Pico's discussion in 
the third question, where the passages above are again cited and further discussed, see 
nn. 66—67 and context. 
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God's omnipotence.* Henry is the first authority mentioned and cited by Pico 
in support of his own thesis and for a very good reason: Henry holds here a 
more radical and extreme position than Pico, in denying the possibility of God 
to assume any kind of nature, including a non rational one, and in insisting on 
obtaining a rational nature only. Pico, on the other hand, only rejects a par- 
ticular and explicit assent of this statement, that God can subject any kind 
of nature.*? By accusing him of heresy, Pico concludes, these members of the 
papal commission are turning Henry himself into a heretic, since, as shown 
through some long cited passages, in an older age Henry tended to accept the 
view that not just any nature is set by God.^^ One notices that Pico here is 
referring to a development in Henry's thought, and does not use him simply 
as an authority. 


42 Ibid.,p.134: "Quarta conclusio damnata per istos est haec: ‘Non assentior communi sen- 
tentiae theologorum dicentium posse Deum quamlibet naturam suppositare sed de 
rationabili tantum hoc concedo’. Per hanc conclusionem ego non intendo negare Deum 
posse quamlibet naturam suppositare, sed solum intendo negare assensum particularem 
et explicitum huius assertionis: 'Deus potest quamlibet naturam suppositare' et inter has 
duas intentiones magna est differentia quia etiam si hoc esset de possibilibus secundum 
potentiam absolutam Dei propositio tamen de virtute sermonis solum negans assensum 
positivum explicitum in particulari illius dicti non derogat omnipotentiae Dei de virtute 
sermonis nec de virtute sermonis haeresim aliquam sapit ...” 

43  lbid., p. 136: *... nego igitur assensum particularem et explicitum huius assertionis in 
me: 'Deus potest quamlibet naturam suppositare' et negare possum rationabiliter, tum 
quia oppositum etiam si sit verum quia tamen nobis ignotum esse potest in particulari 
et explicite videtur quod non obligor explicite credere, tum maxime quia non est facile 
falsificare aut convincere assertionem illam ‘Deus non potest etc., omnipotentiae Dei 
derogante quod maxime confirmatur auctoritate solemnis doctoris Henrici de Gandavo 
qui postquam oppositae fuit opinionis quod scilicet quaelibet natura possit assumi 
ad istam deinde declinavit quod solum rationabilis potest assumi. Sic enim scribit 
Henricus ..." At this point we have a very long citation of Henry, on pp. 136-144, taken 
from Quodlibet ... X111, q. 5, pp. 27-34. Pico does not cite the whole of Henry’s discussion 
but rather chooses the relevant passages for his argument. He mentions just after this cita- 
tion the names of masters who cited Henry on this issue, no one of whom ever regarded 
this view as heretical; see p. 144: "Hoc scio quod nec Scotus nec Gotfredus nec Ioannes de 
Guarra nec Durandus nec Thomas Anglicus nec Robertus de Collotorto nec Bernardus 
de Gannato, quos omnes vidi recitantes opinionem Henrici ipsam unquam haereticam 
vel haeresim sapere iudicaverunt." The editor points out on p. 396, n. 12, that Robertus de 
Collotorto is the Oxford master Robert of Orford. We have here yet another indication of 
Pico's great familiarity with the scholastic tradition. 

44  lbid., p.152: “... debent meminisse quod ex eorum dictis sequitur quod Henricus ille qui 
per excellentiam doctrinae solemnis doctor vocatur, mortuus sit haereticus qui, ut supra 
visum est in senectute sua ad istam opinionem declinavit et in ipsa permansit, quod non 
quaelibet natura a Deo sit suppositabilis.’ 
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There is no doubt that Henry's cautious discussions of many difficult philo- 
sophical and theological issues, in several cases without adopting a necessary 
true position,^* was crucial for Pico’s response to the accusations against him 
by a papal commission. In this respect, beyond Pico's Apology, art. 1, q. 2 of 
Henry's Summa for instance, must be considered as an important source for 
late medieval, Renaissance, and Early-Modern skepticism, where the two main 
ancient sources for academic skepticism, Cicero's Academica and Augustine's 
Contra Academicos are widely cited and referred to.*6 

Pico's theses dedicated to Henry which, as already mentioned, will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter 10, and his references to, and citations from, Henry 
in his Apology can give us a glimpse of what might have been regarded as cen- 
tral, important, and unique in Henry's thought in the late fifteenth century, 
although Pico is by no means a typical representative of either the scholastic 
or the humanist discourses. 

We have already seen that Henry is only one among a whole host of scho- 
lastic thinkers mentioned and discussed by Pico all throughout the Apology. 
Coming back to the first question we find a reference to Scotus via Francis of 
Mayronnes, indicating Scotus's profound knowledge of Scripture in support of 
the argument that there is nothing in Scripture on the way Christ descended 
into hell.*" While arguing that activity in a place does not necessitate being 
present in a place Pico, as indicated by the editor, silently cites John of Jandun's 
words from his Questions on Aristotle's Books On the Soul, that any species is 
perceived while moving, yet this statement according to Pico is not true in the 
sense that to act in a place presupposes being in a place, in case we discuss 
an operating agent of such nature that it does not require being present or 
local distance, just as it does not require whiteness or blackness.*® Godfrey of 
Fontaines and Giles of Rome are mentioned in the midst of Pico's critique of 


45 Here are Henry’s last remarks of the solution to the same Quodlibet ... X111, q. 5, p. 34: 
"Propterea haec alia positio a praedicta, licet minus sollemnis, quae, cum magis applica- 
bilis est animo, licet non videatur ita vera propter consuetudinem, tamen forte verior est, 
quod scilicet nulla natura susceptibilis est a Deo dicto modo per circumincessionem nisi 
natura intellectualis, magis mihi placet." 

46 Henry of Ghent, Summa, art. 1, q. 2, pp. 29-69. 

47 Pico, Apology, p. 36: "Immo quod plus est Scotus in Sacris litteris non parum exercitatus 
dicit quod ex Scriptura sacra non habetur quod Christus descenderit ad inferos ut refert 
Franciscus de Maironis in quarto Sententiarum, quanto minus dicere possumus quod ex 
Scriptura habeatur certus et determinatus modus descensus Christi." 

48 Ibid., p. 40: "Oportet enim agens esse in actu iuxta illud ‘semper existimabitur aliqua spe- 
cies movens, sed non est vera ad hunc sensum quod operari in loco praesupponit esse 
in loco cum stet operantem esse talis naturae quod ei non plus debetur praesentia aut 
distantia localis quam debeatur albedo aut nigredo.” 
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several of the Parisian propositions we have discussed earlier (see n. 26 and 
context).49 

In a sense, if Scotus is called doctor subtilis, Pico can be regarded as doctor 
subtilissimus, or at least as someone who aims at matching scholastic subtle- 
ties. As we have already seen (nn. 22-23 and context), and we are going to cite 
here again these passages in a broader context and discuss it in more detail 
to demonstrate Pico's command of technical terminology and of subtle scho- 
lastic distinctions, not to mention his independent thinking, while clarifying 
the difference between his position and that of the Scotists, Pico explains that 
there is another view according to which a separated substance such as an 
angel or a soul which is not connected to body is indeed in a place; and so in 
a definitive manner (definitive) it is locally present just as a corporeal thing is 
locally present in a proportionate manner (commensurative). So far this view 
is in agreement with the view of Scotus and all the Scotists, but it differs from 
his when the Scotists argue that the finitude ( finitio) and limitation (limitatio) 
of an essence and the final intrinsic determination (determinatio) of its sub- 
stance is the reason for the existence of a separated substance in a place. At 
this point Pico emphasizes that his own view on this matter is that just as it is 
possible for a corporeal substance to be in a place in a proportionate manner 
(commensurative), yet the reason for its existence in such fashion in a place is 
not its substance but rather quantity (quantitas) which is external in regard to 
its substance; in the same way it is possible for an incorporeal substance to be 
in a definitive manner (definitive) in a place and to be locally present, yet the 
reason for its existence in a place is not its substance but rather its operation 
which is relocated to external physical reality.5° 


49  dbid., p. 46: "Item dicit solemnis doctor Gotfredus de Fontibus quod isti articuli indi- 
gent magna correctione quia nonnulli sunt falsi nonnulli adinvicem sibi contradicunt, 
et profecto in ista materia necesse est aut quod articulus exponatur modo immediate 
praeposito aut quod in ipsis articulis sit contradictio manifesta, quod sic probo"; p. 48: 
^... Aegidius autem et multi alii dicunt quod de illis articulis nihil est curandum quia fue- 
runt facti non convocatis omnibus doctoribus Parisiensibus, sed ad requisitionem quo- 
rundam capitosorum." 

50 Tbid., pp. 40-42: “Est ergo alia opinio quae dicit quod substantia separata sicut est angelus 
etanima non unita corpori est quidem vere in loco, et ita vere definitive est praesens loca- 
liter sicut res corporea est commensurative praesens localiter, et in hoc convenit ista via 
cum communi quae est via Scoti et omnium scotistarum. Sed in hoc discrepant quod sco- 
tistae dicunt quod finitio et limitatio essentiae et finaliter intrinseca determinatio suae 
substantiae est ratio substantiae separatae essendi in loco. Ista autem opinio quam ego 
sum secutus in conclusione dicit quod sicut licet substatia corporea sit commensurative 
in loco tamen ratio ei essendi taliter in loco non est sua substantialitas sed quantitas quae 
est extrinseca et extranea a ratione suae substantiae, ita etiam licet substantia incorporea 
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Pico presents three citations from Thomas Aquinas's Sentences commen- 
tary in support of his position, addressing the relation between an angel and 
a place according to which, for instance, an angel is determined in a place 
through his action or operation.*! As we are going to see in Chapter 7, Thomas's 
commentary on Peter Lombard's Sentences is one of Pico's main sources for the 
theses dedicated to the Angelic Doctor. 

And what about Albert the Great? As we are going to see in Chapter 6 
Albert is mainly regarded by Pico - in the theses dedicated to him — as a nat- 
ural philosopher and a commentator of Aristotle's Physics. While providing a 
rather accurate reference to Albert's commentary on the Physics Pico, follow- 
ing Aristotle via Albert, argues that the ancient philosophers (that is thinkers 
before Aristotle, mainly the Presocratics) mistakenly associated 'being' with 
‘being in a place’, concluding that there is no being unless it is in a place. At this 
point Pico cites Albert who rejects this view and in the course of his argumen- 
tation refers to certain philosophers who use John of Damascus's account of 
a double meaning of ‘being in a place’. The first, when something is in a place 
in a confined manner (circumscriptive), where its beginning, middle and end 
is assigned to a place. The second, when something is in a place in a definitive 
manner (definitive), where its essence is specifically ( finite) enclosed in one 
place so that it has nothing outside this place; in this fashion these philoso- 
phers say that indivisible things are in a place and similarly intelligences and 
souls. But Albert rejects this last explanation since, according to him, the ulti- 
mate heaven is neither defined nor is it confined by that place in the same way 
that anything that is in a place is enclosed and surrounded by a place where it 
is, also the intelligence through its own nature is neither in a place nor is it in 
any diversity of a place.?? 


vere sit definitive in loco et praesens localiter tamen ratio ei essendi in loco non est sua 
substantia, sed operatio eius ab ea transiens ad extra." 

51  lbid.,pp.52-54. 

52 Ibid., pp. 56-58: "Postquam solutae sunt rationes quae communiter solent adduci contra 
fundamenta positionis quam ego sum secutus in conclusione mea de modo descensus 
Christi, volo et afferre verba Alberti nostri non minus profecto doctrina quam cogno- 
mento Magni quae memini me legisse apud eum de ista materia in libro Physicorum. 
Tractatu enim primo, 1111 libri capitulo primo, postquam illud exposuit Aristotelis quod 
antiqui decipiebantur, credentes quod sicut quod non est non est in loco, ita nihil sit ens 
nisi sit in loco, digrediens deinde super isto passu sic inquit: ‘... Distinguunt autem isti 
per Ioannem Damascenum dicentem aliquid in loco esse dici dupliciter. Est enim aliquid 
circumscriptive, cui principium et medium et ultimum assignatur in loco, et hoc modo 
dicunt corpora esse in loco. Est item aliquid in loco definitive cuius essentia sic finite clau- 
ditur in uno loco quod extra ipsum nihil sui invenitur, et hoc modo indivisibilia dicunt 
esse in loco et similiter intelligentias et animas etc. Sed nos ista non credimus, nam et 
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Pico's clarification regarding the phrase ‘the common way’ in the context 
of his condemned thesis?? is quite revealing: he associates the common way 
in this matter with Scotus, Bonaventure, all the Scotists and almost all the 
Nominalists, who held that Christ was present in hell and that His substance 
is the reason for His presence and placement there. Also Thomas — according 
to Pico in this case (and a bit differently from what we have seen previously — 
see n. 51 and context) followed this view which is common among the theolo- 
gians, and is now commonly held by the Parisian masters who tend to agree 
with the Scotists and the Nominalists, while Pico himself disagrees, but out of 
respect for the University of Paris he presented his own view as probable only, 
although it is supported by many excellent doctors and thus could have been 
presented in a positive manner (assertive).5+ The fact that the Scotists and the 
Nominalists are cited together in this account means that we need to be very 
cautious when we come across the phrases via antiqua and via moderna in 
fifteenth-century terms. 

But what exactly is Thomas's position on this matter? The problem, as far 
as Pico is concerned, lies in the inconsistency of the Angelic Doctor. While in 
his commentary on Sentences 1 Thomas seems to be in agreement with Pico's 
view, in Sentences 4 and mainly in the third part of the Summa Thomas tends 
to agree with the Scotists that Christ was in hell through His essence, and that 
His essence, rather than His effect or operation, is the reason for His placement 
there.55 We notice in this case that Pico is an attentive and critical reader of 


ultimum caelum non definitur nec circumscribitur loco eo quod omne quod est in loco 
clauditur et continetur a loco in quo est et intelligentia per naturam suam non est in loco 
nec in aliqua loci differentia" 

53 Pico cites again his condemned thesis in the midst of this discussion; see Pico, Apology, 
p. 58: "Christus non veraciter et quantum ad realem praesentiam ut ponit Thomas et com- 
munis via descendit ad inferos sed solum quo ad effectum." 

54 Pico, Apology, pp. 60-62: "Tenet autem communis via idest via Scoti Bonaventurae et 
omnium scotistarum et quasi omnium nominalium quod ita fuerit ibi praesens quod 
sua substantia fuerit ei ratio praesentialitatis et locabilitatis quam opinionem quia etiam 
Thomas mihi vidertur sequi in ista materia. Ideo dixi: ‘ut ponit Thomas et communis via, 
'communem viam theologorum' appellans quae communiter nunc tenetur Parisiis ubi 
praecipue viget studium theologiae. Ibi autem fere omnes incedunt in ista materia de 
praesentialitate animae ad locum cum scotistis et nominalibus et ego propter hoc solum 
idest propter reverentiam universitatis parisiensis nolui ponere hanc meam conclusio- 
nem nisi tanquam probabilem etiam quod viderem ipsam secundum viam multorum 
probatissimorum doctorum posse etiam assertive poni, quod autem ly ‘ut’ possit teneri in 
communi modo loquendo determinative patet." 

55  Ibid., pp. 64-66: "Ego enim huius sum opinionis, quod Thomas in hac materia de modo 
essendi in loco rerum separatarum diversa senserit et non ubique eandem sequutus sit 
opinionem. Quare licet in primo Sententiarum videatur tenere istam viam quam ego 
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Thomas, that he is aware of a development and change in Thomas's position 
even within the same text, not to mention between different texts written in 
different periods and for different purposes. It is clear that Thomas for Pico is 
not an authority but rather an author and one source among many. Moreover, 
this inconsistency in Thomas is certainly not the only one, according to Pico, 
it is reflected among his followers, and in any case erring in regard to Thomas's 
view is not the same as erring in matters of faith.56 Thus, the obvious implica- 
tion is that the condemnation of this thesis and the accusation of heresy are 
without any foundation. 

All this is not enough for Pico. In order to show that even the wrong inter- 
pretation of his thesis - the manner in which his detractors (that is, members 
of the papal commission that was set to examine the 9oo Theses) interpreted 
it and as a result deemed it heretical — according to which Christ was in hell 
only ‘effectively’ (effectualiter) and not ‘presently’ (praesentialiter), is in fact 
an opinion which a very capable theologian, the Dominican Durandus of 
Saint-Pourcain (c.1275-1334), held as probable and defensible together with 
the truth of the relevant article of faith.5” We should note that the history 
of Durandus’s reception among Renaissance and early-modern thinkers, 


sequor, in conclusione tamen et alibi, ut in quarto Sententiarum et maxime in tertia parte 
Summae, ubi tractat de hoc descensu et ex qua potius quam ex scripto iudicanda est 
opinio eius videtur esse cum opinione scotistarum, quod ita fuit ibi per essentiam quod 
sua essentia fuerit sibi ratio locabilitatis et non effectus solum vel operatio.” 

56 Tbid., p. 66: "Sed quicquid sit de opinione Thomae, nihil ad propositum quia errare in 
opinione Thomae non est errare in fide, et saepe est multiplex opinio inter Thomistas de 
opinione eius." Pico goes on and provides further evidence for other inconsistencies on 
different issues found in Thomas's texts, ibid., pp. 66-70; see e.g., pp. 66-68: “Nec debet 
alicui videri mirabile quod Thomas in uno loco sequatur unam opinionem et in alio 
aliam. Nam et in primo Sententiarum sequitur opinionem Commentatoris de genitis ex 
putrefactione, quam deinde in septimo Metaphysicae et alibi reprobat. Item in secundo 
Sententiarum sequitur opinionem Commentatoris de materia coeli, quam deinde et in 
secundo Coeli reprobat, et in Summa. Item in quarto et in Quaestionibus super Boetium de 
Trinitate tenet viam Commentatoris de dimensionibus interminatis, et in libello deinde 
proprio ut creditur et multis aliis locis illam non tenet." 

57 Ibid., p. 74: “Et quamvis hoc sufficiat ad defensionem conclusionis meae, tamen ad 
pleniorem huius materiae discussionem dico quod etiam interpretando conclusionem 
eo modo quo ipsi interpretabantur quod scilicet Christus effectualiter tantum non 
praesentialiter fuerit in inferno adhuc aliquibus forte possit videri praesumptuose per eos 
fuisse determinatum quod conclusio simpliciter esset haeretica, cum sit quod Durandus 
ordinis Praedicatorum theologus maximus qui forte non minus doctrina magistros istos 
excedit quam ego excedar ab eis tenuit illam opinionem esse probabilem et cum veritate 
articuli bene defensabilem.” 
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especially in the Italian peninsula, requires further research.58 Pico provides a 
long citation from the third book of Durandus's commentary on the Sentences 
where we find a comprehensive account of this whole issue, including a discus- 
sion of the two kinds of effects performed by Christ's soul while being in hell: 
the display of the divine vision (exhibitio visionis divinae) and illuminating the 
souls of the Fathers in limbo (illuminare animas patrum quae erant in limbo). 
According to Durandus being in hell through effect also enables Christ's soul to 
be at once in paradise and in hell.5? 

Pico points out that if this opinion held by Durandus (who never recon- 
sidered his position) were to be condemned or deemed heretical, Durandus 
would have died as a heretic. But such thing never happened, and in light of 
Durandus's status in the Dominican Order as perhaps the first theologian after 
Thomas and certainly among the very first, whose books are read on a daily 
basis in the Dominican schools, regarding him as a heretic would be an absurd. 
Moreover, many doctors followed Durandus's opinion on this matter, including 
John Capreolus and Durandellus (Durando d'Aurillac).9? Beside the rhetoric, 
what we have here is a clear evidence of Durandus's importance and influence 
from a late fifteenth-century perspective. 

In the midst of references to Augustine, aiming at showing that the state- 
ments of saints (that is, in this context, the Fathers of the Church) which are 


58 Foran initial attempt to chart the progress of Durandus's ideas down to the early modern 
period see Sven K. Knebel, ‘Durandus, quirós, consciousness, in Andreas Speer, Fiorella 
Retucci, Thomas Jeschke, and Guy Guldentops (eds.), Durand of Saint-Pourqain and his 
Sentences commentary: historical, philosophical, and theological issues (Louvain, 2014), 
pp- 343-384; and Giuliano Gasparri, ‘Notes on the legacy of Durand in the early modern 
era, ibid., pp. 385-422. 

59 Pico, Apology, pp. 74-80. The editor provides on p. 391, n. 32, a reference to Durandus's 
Quodlibet 1, q. v, where the same argument is discussed. 

60  Ibid., pp. 80-82: “Qui cum talem opinionem nunquam inveniatur retractasse, si ipsa sit 
simpliciter haeretica et consequenter contra iam determinata ab Ecclesia, sequitur quod 
Durandus mortuus sit haereticus. O insignis ordo Praedicatorum et nostrae religionis 
maximus splendor, potes haec pati, doctorem tuum primum fortasse post Thomam 
aut sine dubio inter primos, cuius libri quotidie in tuis scolis, in tuis claustris, in tuis 
bibliothaecis habentur, leguntur, coluntur nunc esse pronunciatum haereticum? Agas 
tu causam doctoris tui, ego meam egi, immo tu, o Ecclesia, tuam agas causam, quae 
permisisti per tot annos et nunc permittis Durandum publice legi, et tam nephandam 
iuxta hos magistros illius haeresim aut per ignorantiam nunquam agnovisti aut per 
negligentiam et rei divinae contemptum agnitam non damnasti. Quod si dicant non opus 
fuisse nova damnatione, cum haec opinio sit de iam damnatis, primo ex hoc sequitur 
quod dixi supra, Durandum scilicet mortuum esse haereticum, secundo et Capreolum et 
Durandellum et multos alios doctores qui opinionem Durandi recitant et eam tamen de 
haeresi non arguunt ignaros fuisse et rudes in fide, nec scientes discernere haereticum a 
non haeretico." 
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outside Scripture should not be regarded as infallible truth (veritas infallibilis), 
Pico refers also to a senior figure in the Carmelite Order who was both a phi- 
losopher and a canon lawyer: the Catalan Guido Terrena (c.1270-1342).9! This 
reference shows once again the extent of Pico's familiarity with the scholastic, 
in this case canonical, traditions.9? 

The second criterion according to Pico which shows that these statements of 
saints cannot contain infallible truth is that there are disagreements between 
these authors and this is a sign of falsehood, since it means that one of the 
contrasted sides holds a false view.5? Moreover, Pico argues that also modern 
doctors (‘moderns’ here in the broad sense of doctors who lived closer to Pico's 
times and not in the technical sense of the fourteenth-century schools) disa- 
gree with the statements of saints and so, for instance, Robert Holcot claimed 
that Anselm was deceived in many issues because he was ignorant in logic; 
Ockham disagreed with Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite regarding hierarchi- 
cal acts; and Scotus almost destroyed the entire argumentation in Anselm's 
Cur deus homo.9^ This means that according to Pico the scholastic tradition is 
at least of equal validity to the monastic and patristic traditions, and in some 
cases, as the examples above suggest, even superior to it. 

A second reference to Ockham followed Pico's account of the way words in 
propositions and in Scripture should be understood.95 According to Ockham 
the proposition, ‘words should be understood not according to the opinions of 


61  Ibid.,p.86. ‘Infallible truth’ is mentioned and discussed on p. 84. On Guido see Alexander 
Fidora (ed.), Guido Terreni, O. Carm. (11342): Studies and Texts (Turnhout, 2015). 

62 On this aspect in Gudio's work see Ann M. Giletti, "Intellectual Conflict in an Inquisitor. 
Philosophical Possibilities and Theological Commitments in the Mind of Guido Terreni’, 
in Fidora (ed.), Guido Terreni, O. Carm. (71342): Studies and Texts, pp. 19-70. 

63 Pico, Apology, 86: "Discordia enim in scriptoribus testimonium est falsitatis, cum sit 
necesse quod saltem unus discordantium falsum dicat, quia necessario altera pars contra- 
dictionis est falsa." This is the classical argument known as 8toQovlia Tov qiAocoqpóv, ‘dis- 
agreement between philosophers. The other two criteria are that these doctors doubted 
their own statements and the special status of Scripture and of the laws set by the univer- 
sal Church; see ibid., p. 84: "Prima est quia ipsimet doctores de dictis suis dubitant an in 
eis erraverint an non" ibid., p. 94: "Tertia probatio sumitur ex speciali praerogativa Sacrae 
scripturae et sanctionum universalis Ecclesiae quibus solis concedimus infallibilis verita- 
tis excellentiam ..." 

64 Ibid.,p. 98: "Possent infinita huiusmodi adduci, ex quibus pateret dicta sanctorum infal- 
libili veritati ut praecise sanctorum sunt non inniti, unde et saepe invenies modernos 
doctores discedere a dictis sanctorum. Dicit enim Robertus Olchot quod sanctus vir 
Anselmus in multis deceptus propter ignorantiam loycae, et Ocham de actibus hierarchi- 
cis non sentit cum Dyonisio. Et Scotus in 111 Sententiarum quasi destruit totum proces- 
sum Anselmi in libro Cur deus homo, et ita saepe alibi invenies de aliis doctoribus." 

65 Ibid., pp. 98-102. 
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individuals but rather according to their common use' is false, since when we 
deal with ambiguous words and with words with multiple meanings we should 
not return to their common meaning but rather to the intention of those who 
used them; this practice should be followed in case of doctrinal ambiguity in 
anyone's spoken or written words.®® These two positive references to Ockham 
near the end of the first question in the Apology should be compared to other 
references to the ‘moderns’ (now in the technical sense of this term) found in 
Pico's works, most of which tend to be negative and highly critical.5 

Let us return to the third question (for the previous short account of it see 
n. 41 and context) and discuss it in further detail. At its outset, where the thesis 
neither Christ's cross nor any image should be adored by supreme adoration 
allowed to God alone (adoratio latriae) (not even in the manner Aquinas has 
presented it) is defended,9? Pico declares that Thomas's position on this matter 
seems to him less reasonable than the position of Durandus, Henry, William 
of Ware, Robert Holcot, Peter of Aquila and so many other doctors whom he 
follows. Thus, he immediately moves on to present the structure of his discus- 
sion and his argumentative strategy, starting with a presentation of Thomas's 
view (a kind of sed contra argumentation), and then the view of the doctors 
whom he follows in this case. The result of this account should be that the 
decision of the members of the papal commission regarding this thesis as erro- 
neous and unjust reflects a complete misunderstanding of this thesis and of 
Pico's intention.® Needless to say, this is a typical dialectical strategy beloved 
of all scholastics. 


66  Ibid., p. 102: "Propterea Ocham in Dyalogo falsificat hanc communem propositionem: 
"Verba non ex opinionibus singulorum sed ex communi usu accipienda sunt' maxime in 
secunda parte. Dicit enim quod in verbis ambiguis et multiplicibus non est recurrendum 
ad communem intelligentiam, sed potius ad intentionem loquentium, et ita dum est 
ambiguitas in doctrina alicuius dicentis vel scribentis" And see also ibid., p. 104: "Et ita 
etiam in simplici loquela ad intentionem loquentis recurrendum esse dicit idem doctor, 
et standum esse interpretationi eius nisi constet aut probabiliter vel violenter praesu- 
matur quod tali modo loquendi ambiguo usus est ad decipiendum vel ad alium malum 
finem" 

67 This issue is discussed in Chapter 12; see, e.g., nn. 12 and 47 and context. And see also 
Chapter 16, nn. 38 and 50 and context. 

68 Pico, Apology, p. 120: "Tertia conclusio quam damnaverunt fuit haec: 'Nec crux Christi nec 
ulla imago adoranda est adoratione latriae etiam eo modo quo ponit Thomas" 

69 Ibid. "Minus enim mihi videtur rationabilis in hoc opinio Thomae quam sit opinio 
Durandi, et Henrici de Gandavo, Ioannis de Guarra, Roberti Olchot, Petri de Aquila et alio- 
rum complurium quos ego sequor in conclusione, quod ut manifestum fiat ponam primo 
opinionem Thomae quam ego non teneo, deinde opinionem doctorum quos sequor, ex 
quibus patebit determinationem istorum magistrorum de mea conclusione praeter id 
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While according to Thomas the image of Christ as an object should not 
be adored, yet as a representation of Christ it should be adored by supreme 
adoration (adoratio latriae) — a position which, as Pico points out — results in 
assuming another object besides God which should be adored by supreme 
adoration — obviously an absurd conclusion — John Capreolus tried to defend 
Thomas by arguing that the image and its object are one total object of ado- 
ration. Pico rejects this argument since we still have two essentially different 
parts in this object, one of which is a created thing belonging to the genus of 
relation and yet partially it becomes an object of supreme adoration.”° 

Thomas's position was rejected by other doctors who argued that a created 
thing cannot be united with divinity, mainly because it is a respective entity 
(entitas respectiva). For this reason Durandus explains that the proposition: 
"Christ's cross is adored by supreme adoration’ in its proper sense is false; but 
in its improper sense, that is: 'Christ as He is being commemorated by the cross 
or as He is present in the cross, just as the object of this image is present in 
His image, is adored by the same adoration as if He was present in it, is true. 
And in this sense, adds Pico, the additional proposition, ‘the cross is adored 
by supreme adoration' is true. Robert Holcot seems to agree with this line of 
argumentation when he claims that it is more proper to say, *we adore in front 
of the cross’ rather than ‘we adore the cross’. This was also the intention of 
Henry and William of Ware when they argued that the cross should be adored 
by accident, and the same idea is found in Peter of Aquila."! 

Pico emphasizes that Henry and William of Ware discussed this matter in a 
more comprehensive manner, pointing out that while the image should be hon- 
oured by accident (per accidens) in a commemorative fashion (rememorative), 


quod nec recta sit nec iusta, totum etiam oppositum praesupponere eius quod intendo 
in conclusione" 

70  lbid.,p.122. 

71 Tbid., p. 124: "Videtur ergo aliis doctoribus nullo modo dicendum quod imaginem Christi 
etiam ut est imago adoremus adoratione latriae quia ut sic est res creata divinitati non 
unita et quod magis est ut sic est entitas respectiva. Propterea dicit Durandus quod ista 
propositio: ‘crux Christi adoratur latria, in sensu proprio est falsa, habet autem sensum 
improprium verum, et est iste: 'Christus ut rememoratus per crucem vel ut praesens in 
cruce sicut imaginatum est praesens in sua imagine adoratur eadem adoratione ac si 
esset praesens in se' etsecundum hunc sensum concedo ego etiam istam propositionem: 
‘Crux adoratur adoratione latriae Hoc est ergo quod dicit Durandus quod adoratur 
rememorative et eandem sententiam intendit Robertus Olchot cum dicit quod magis 
proprius modus est loquendi, dicere 'adoramus ante crucem' quam dicere 'adoramus 
crucem. Eandem denique sententiam intendunt Henricus et Iohannes de Guarra cum 
dicunt quod adoratur per accidens, et idem dicit Petrus de Aquila." For the importance of 
John Capreolus's commentary on the Sentences used by Pico as a source in this passage 
see Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola; p. 82. 
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the object of this image and commemoration should be honoured by itself 
(per se); and only the Trinitarian God — both the one who is three and Christ — 
because of the unity in God's supposite, which is beyond the image, should 
be adored by supreme adoration (latría)."? As is usually the case in scholas- 
tic discussions, things become more detailed and technical and Pico is in full 
command: the image mainly represents to us the humanity of Christ and only 
in the second place it represents His divinity. It seems that in the first instance 
it deserves by accident such honour which the humanity of Christ deserves 
by itself. But the humanity of Christ which is obtained by itself should only 
be adored by a kind of adoration called iperdulia, and so such an image in the 
first place deserves by accident only this kind of adoration. But in the second 
place it will deserve by accident supreme adoration since the same image in 
this second instance represents and commemorates the divinity of Christ. On 
this issue, says Pico, Francis of Mayronnes and all the Scotists are in agree- 
ment with Henry when they contend that the humanity of Christ should not 
be adored by supreme adoration.?? Following Henry and William of Ware, Pico 
contends that the condemnation of his thesis is baseless unless his detractors 
would like to argue that these two distinguished doctors are not catholic, and 
as a consequence are heretic and unfaithful.7* 


72 Pico, Apology, p.124: "Verum id quod plus addunt Henricus et Ioannes de Guarra qui in hac 
materia completius loquuntur est hoc. Dicunt enim isti quod imagini per accidens sive 
rememorative debetur ille honor qui per se debetur imaginato et rememorato. Certum est 
autem quod nihil est cui per se debeatur latria nisi Deus trinus et unus et Christus propter 
unitatem suppositi Dei autem imago esse non potest.” As pointed out by the editor on 
P- 394, n. 3, according to a tradition which started in the works of Bartholomew of Pisa, 
William of Ware was regarded as Scotus's teacher at Oxford. Pico obviously accepts this 
tradition; see p. 130: ^... concedit Ioannes de Guarra qui fuit praeceptor Scoti ..." 

73  Ibid., pp. 124-126: "Verum quia talis imago principaliter nobis representat humanitatem 
Christi, secundario autem divinitatem, videtur quod primario per accidens ei talis 
honor debeatur qualis debetur per se humanitati Christi. Humanitas autem Christi per 
se sumpta solum adoratur iperdulia, ergo et tali imagini primario per accidens solum 
debebitur adoratio iperduliae. Secundario autem per accidens debebitur adoratio etiam 
latriae eo scilicet modo quo dictum est, quia et ipsa imago secundario nobis representat 
et rememoratur divinitatem etiam ipsam Christi et in hoc habent convenire cum Henrico 
Franciscus de Maironis et omnes scotistae qui dicunt quod humanitati Christi non debe- 
tur latria.” 

74  lbid., p. 130: *... cum expresse dicam in responsione me eum modum concedere quem 
concedit Ioannes de Guarra qui fuit praeceptor Scoti, et solemnis doctor Henricus de 
Gandavo nisi forte et Henricum et Ioannem velint dicere non esse catholocos quod neces- 
sario sequitur ex dictis suis nam cum ego eis dixerim me sequi Henricum et Ioannem, et 
ipsi deinde dicant me non sequi catholicos doctores quis ex hoc non inferat non esse illos 
quos dixi me sequi doctores catholicos? Quis autem hoc ferat quis aequo animo patiatur 
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Pico explicitly refers to his method in the Apology as 'scholastic exer- 
cise’ (scolastica exercitatio) in the sixth question, ‘on the sacrament of the 
Eucharist’.> In the first part of this question Pico refers mainly to several 
Fathers such asJohn of Damascus, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Ambrose, 
Augustine and Gregory the Great,” but also to Peter Lombard and Thomas 
Aquinas." Later on, while discussing three essential concepts in the context 
of aiming at explaining the change which takes place in the bread during the 
Eucharist, ‘assumption’ (assumptio), ‘conversion’ (conversio), and ‘annihilation’ 
(annihilatio),’® Pico points out that by holding the notion of conversion in the 
common way, the bread has not been ‘converted’ but rather ‘annihilated’, and 
those who want to maintain ‘conversion’ seem to be more satisfied by words 
than by the reality, for many admit regarding this common way that it is in 
fact annihilation.”? At this point Pico presents the opposite party — those who 
called it ‘assumption’, but this view, he says, is unsuitable and irrational. Here 
we find another reference to Durandus who argued, firstly, that it is ridiculous 
to assume that every day one nature, or even many natures, are 'assumed' from 
the divine supposite, and that every day they are demolished, for this would be 
the case if the bread's substance in that sacrament were 'assumed' anew every 
time according to the number of consecrations, and then demolished accord- 
ing to the number of ‘assumptions’ of the sacrament.9? Here Pico remarks that 
this ridiculous situation does not yet demonstrate the falsity of the supposite.?! 
This is a good example of Pico's dynamic dialogue with the scholastic masters 
reflected in the Apology, where we find not only citations and paraphrases but 


Henricum et Ioannem tam preclaros, tam excellentes doctores, Ecclesiae lumina fidei 
propugnacula pro non catholicis et consequenter haereticis et infidelibus reprobari?" 

75 Pico, Apology, p. 196: "Sed nos scolasticae exercitationis gratia relinquentes conclu- 
sionem meam videamus an hoc sit verum quod possit per alium modum salvari corpus 
Christi posse esse in altari quam per conversionem panis in ipsum ..." We have seen the 
expression 'scholastic exercise' and discussed it in n. 6. 

76  Ibid.,pp.196-200. 

77  lbid.,pp.200-202, 206. 

78  Ibid.,p.224. 

79 ~~ Ibid.: “Tenendo autem communem modum conversionis non convertitur panis sed anni- 
hilatur, et qui volunt salvare quod sit conversio ita quod non annihilatio videtur potius 
verbis quam re satisfacere, unde et multi de illa via concesserunt quod sit annihilatio etc." 

80  Ibid.,pp. 224-226: “Ad oppositum pro parte vera arguitur quod opinio ponens sacramen- 
tum Eucharistiae de facto confici per assumptionem paneitatis sit inconveniens et irra- 
tionabilis. Primo autem arguit sic Durandus quod ridiculum est quod omni die assumatur 
una natura immo multae a supposito divino et omni die deponantur quod esset si sub- 
stantia panis in hoc sacramento de novo assumeretur quia quot sunt consecrationes tot 
assumerentur et quot fiunt assumptiones sacramenti tot deponerentur.” 

81  lIbid.,p.226:"Sed haec forte ridiculositas non demonstrat falsitatem suppositi." 
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also some critical assessments. Pico, as always, is not committed to the words 
of any master. 

A second argument from Durandus points out that such assumption is tak- 
ing place through some mediating element which is created, but no created 
thing can assume itself to anything of these modes. In the more formal proof 
we find that no created thing can be the efficient cause of such an assumption 
since such an assumption is taking place through a process in which a thing 
loses its own unique and natural mode of existence and is putting on another 
mode, but the only one who seems to be able to do that is the author of nature, 
the only one who establishes the natures of things and thus the only one 
who is able to change these natures.® This is followed by Pico's explanation 
of Durandus's argument where the essential difference between that which 
is natural and created, and so cannot be the principal efficient cause of that 
which is supernatural, is emphasized. Thus, no created thing can complete 
such an assumption since that which is supernatural cannot be attributed to 
anything natural.$? What this in fact means according to the next citation from 
Durandus is that the body of Christ cannot be in the sacrament of the altar 
thanks to the assumption of the bread's substance, and in the same way Christ's 
blood cannot be there thanks to the assumption of the wine's substance.8* 

But many rejected this view of Durandus against ‘assumption’ and against 
the hypostatic union of Christ's blood shedded on the cross and present in the 
sacrament as the supposite of the Son, since it seems that according to this 
view that blood does not have enough value for the redemption of the human 
kind when there is no unity with divinity in a hypostatic fashion.85 As against 


82 Tbid.: “Secundo arguitur quia videtur impossibile quod talis assumptio fiat mediante ali- 
quo creato sicut ponit praedicta opinio quia illud medium vel se habet in ratione efficien- 
tis talem assumptionem vel in ratione terminantis sed nihil creatum potest se habere ad 
assumptionem aliquo istorum modorum ergo etc. Minor probatur quod enim nihil crea- 
tum possit esse causa efficiens talis assumptionis patet quia talis assumptio fit per hoc 
quod res amittit suum proprium et naturalem modum essendi et alienum induit, quod 
non videtur posse facere nisi auctor naturae qui solus naturas rerum instituit, sic solus eas 
mutare posse videtur." 

83  lIbid.:"Hocargumentum Durandi forte ostendit quod illud creatum non potest esse causa 
efficiens principalis per idem videtur quod nihil creatum potest terminare talem assump- 
tionem quia non potest tribui alicui naturae quod est supra naturam et totum cursum 
naturae. Another paraphrase and citation from Durandus are presented by Pico on 
pp. 226-228. 

84 Ibid., p. 228: "Item arguit sic ... ‘corpus Christi esset in sacramento altaris per assump- 
tionem substantiae panis, eadem ratione sanguis esset in hoc sacramento per assumptio- 
nem substantiae vini, sed hoc non est verum ut probabitur ergo etc" 

85 Ibid., pp. 228-230: "Sed in hoc forte multi non solum non acceptarent rationem Durandi, 
sed non minus eum reprehenderent quam supradictam opinionem scilicet de non 
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this view Pico provides a citation from Thomas Aquinas's Quodlibet v1, q. v1, 
according to which Christ's shedded blood does sanctify the human kind.86 
Durandus's response follows immediately where it is argued that the body of 
Christ is in the altar or in the sacrament of the altar through true existence of 
His nature and not only through ‘communication of properties’ (communicatio 
idiomatum) — that is, that divine properties can be ascribed to the man Christ 
and that the properties of the man Christ can be predicated of divinity.5" 
Founding his arguments on two biblical verses (Luke 22: 19-20), Durandus, 
according to Pico, distinguishes between the body of the bread and the body 
of Christ. Thus, the body which was handed over to crucifixion was certainly 
not the one which had the nature of bread but rather the body which belongs 
to the human nature, and so the body which was handed over to the Apostles 
during the sacrament of the altar was really of human nature; in the same 
way in our sacrament the body of Christ which belongs to His humanity is 
really present there and not only through communication of properties out of 
assumption of 'breadness' (paneitas).9? But then someone can argue that the 
relative pronoun refers to the same thing according to the supposite but not 
according to nature, and so it can be said by demonstrated assumed bread, 
‘this is my body which was given unto to you’, since the supposite which holds 
the assumed bread and the corporeality is the same thing after it was handed 
over, thus the same supposite was first demonstrated and then handed over. 


assumptione et non hypostatica unione sanguinis Christi effusi in croce et exhibiti in 
sacramento ad suppositum Filii quia videtur quod secundum hoc ille sanguis non fuis- 
set sufficiens precium redemptionis humani generis, cum non esset unitus hypostatice 
divinitati." 

86 Tbid., p. 230. 

87 Tbid.: “Sequitur Durandus contra praedictam positionem quia corpus Christi est in altari 
vel in sacramento altaris per veram existentiam suae naturae et non propter solam 
communicationem idiomatum, sicut ponit haec opinio quod patet quia hoc semper 
refert idem numero quod praecessit." For further discussion of Durandus's theory of the 
Eucharist see Paul J.J.M. Bakker, ‘Durandus of Saint-Pourcain on Eucharistic Presence’, 
in Réka Forrai, Gyorgy Geréby, and István Perczel (eds.), The Eucharist in Theology and 
Philosophy: Issues of Doctrinal History in East and West from Patristic Age to the Reformation 
(Louvain, 2005), pp. 229-80. 

88 Pico, Apology, p. 230: "Sed Christus instituendo hoc sacramentum dixit haec verba Lucae 
XXII: ‘Hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis tradetur etc. et: ‘Hic calix in meo sanguine qui 
pro vobis effundetur' ergo illud idem corpus numero quod postea fuit traditum apostolis 
in sacramento ad edendum sed corpus quod fuit traditum ad crucifigendum non fuit de 
natura panis sed fuit corpus pertinens ad naturam humanitatis ergo corpus traditum apo- 
stolis in sacramento altaris fuit vere de natura humanitatis et pari ratione in sacramento 
nostro est corpus Christi pertinens ad eius humanitatem et non est ibi solum per commu- 
nicationem idiomatum ex assumptione paneitatis." 
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Yet this argument is not valid since when it is said ‘this is my body’, for ‘body’ 
cannot be understood in this context as a supposite holding corporality but 
rather as nature holding corporality, as the possessive pronoun notifies that 
which was added when it is said ‘my body; that is ‘that body which I have. And 
here we find an interesting remark by Pico according to which this last point 
is perhaps more effective among grammarians than among theologians.9? This 
remark reflects the tension between humanist oriented philosophers and their 
focus on philological matters and scholastic oriented philosophers and - in 
some cases - their deficiencies in philological matters. 

Pico puts us here in the midst of a very important theological debate, with 
significant philosophical implications, on the nature of the Eucharist, which 
was held between Dominican thinkers.9? It gives us an opportunity to imagine 
how the public debate would have looked like and the way Pico understands 
the different positions in the debate and presents them. He continues in 
this fashion and presents more conflicting views and arguments regarding 
the Eucharist. 

Moving next from Durandus's arguments against ‘assumption’ as the way 
in which the body of Christ is on the altar to yet another Dominican master, 
Peter of Palude (c.1275-1342), we find that according to him ‘assumption’ must 
include both the substance of the bread and its accidents. This means that 
the corporeal substance must include quantity. But many disagreed with him 
when he argued that if the accidents are present in the altar not in a special 
sacramental manner (sacramentaliter) but rather in a local manner (localiter), 
through quantity with 'assumed substance' (substantia assumpta) in the altar, 


89  Ibid.,pp.230—232: “Quod si quis dicat quod relativum refert idem secundum suppositum 
non idem secundum naturam et sic potest vere dici demonstrato pane assumpto ‘hoc 
est corpus meum quod pro vobis traditur' quia idem est suppositum habens paneitatem 
assumptam et corporeitatem postea traditam et sic idem suppositum fuit prius demon- 
stratum et deinde traditum, licet secundum aliam et aliam naturam non valet, quia cum 
dicitur 'hoc est corpus meun corpus non potest ibi teneri pro supposito habente corpo- 
reitatem sed potius pro natura habita ut notat pronomen possessivum cui additur cum 
dicitur ‘corpus meun? hoc est ‘quod habeo’. Sed forte hoc haberet maiorem efficaciam 
apud grammaticos quam apud theologos." 

go Several aspects of the debate are considered with considerable insight by Paul J.J.M. 
Bakker, La Raison et Le Miracle: Les Doctrines Eucharistiques (c. 1250-c. 1400), 2 vols. 
(Ph. D. Dissertation, Nijmegen, 1999). See also the article by Stephen E. Lahey that follows 
closely the work of Bakker, 'Late Medieval Eucharistic Theology; in Ian Christopher Levy, 
Gary Macy, and Kristen Van Ausdall (eds.), A Companion to the Eucharist in the Middle 
Ages (Leiden, 2012), pp. 499-540. For a more general discussion of the Eucharist in the 
medieval culture, see Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge, 1992); and Carolyn Walker Bynum, Wonderful Blood: Theology and Practice in 
Medieval Northern Germany and Beyond (Philadelphia, 2007). 
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not removed, as if it were locally in the womb through quantity with 'assumed 
humanity’ (humanitas assumpta)?! Pico speculates that Peter might have 
reached this conclusion because he did not accept the sacramental manner 
which was accepted through conversion by the Thomists, who argued that the 
body of Christ is not present in the altar through its own quantity but rather 
through the quantity of the bread which if it assumed with the bread it would 
already seem that itis present there through quantity which is its own. But this 
way of explanation of the Thomists is not accepted by many.?? 

Peter's next argument brings us again to consider the possessive pronoun. 
According to him 'body' in the context of the Eucharist should be understood 
not as a genus but only as a part, for a genus is not predicated in a possessive 
manner of its inferior, just as a part in regard to the whole: for instance, when 
I say — while referring to myself — ‘my humanity’ and ‘my hand; but not ‘my 
animal’ or ‘my human being*?? This is how we should understand ‘blood’ in the 
consecration of the blood: it does not refer to a genus and to a part like body, 
but only assumed for a part. And so the body that is Christ through assump- 
tion, by the power of the sacrament on the altar, is not yet the body of Christ 
because it is a part, but only by natural concomitance, since through assump- 
tion a unification does not occur in natures but only in Person. Peter points 
out that by this assumption the bread would be ‘body’ that is Christ but not 
the body of Christ, just as divinity is in no way humanity — as the discussion 
above — regarding ‘body’ as a part and ‘body’ which is a genus - clarifies.9?^ 


91 Pico, Apology, pp. 232-234: “Petrus autem de Palude sic arguit: ‘Aut assumeret substan- 
tiam panis cum accidentibus aut sine. Non sine quia hoc est impossibile quia quod non 
est per se factibile nec substentabile quacunque virtute ut relatio vel aliquid huiusmodi 
non est per se assumptibile. Substantia autem corporalis sine quantitate fieri non potest 
quia est suus terminus et propria passio magis quantitas sive figura. Hoc autem multi 
negarent: 'Si autem cum accidentibus tunc non esset in altari sacramentaliter sed locali- 
ter per quantitatem cum substantia assumpta in altari nec inde mota sicut localiter fuit 
in utero per quantitatem cum humanitate ibi assumpta." 

92  lbid., p. 234: "Et forte hoc concludit quod non eo modo sacramentaliter quo dicunt 
Thomistae per conversionem qui dicunt quod non est ibi per suam quantitatem sed per 
quantitatem panis quam si assumat cum pane iam videbitur quod sit ibi per quantitate 
quae sit sua. Modus autem Thomistarum a multis non tenetur." 

93 lbid. "Secundo arguit Petrus quod non potest intelligi de corpore quod est genus, sed 
solum de corpore quod est pars quia genus non predicatur possessive de suo inferiori, 
sicut pars de toto, cum enim dico ‘humanitas mea’ et ‘manus mea’ non autem ‘animal 
meun' nec 'homo meus' de me ipso." 

94 Tbid.: “Hoc autem apparet de consecratione sanguinis qua dicitur ‘hic est calix sanguinis 
mei’. ‘Sanguis’ autem non est equivocum ad genus et ad partem sicut ‘corpus’, sed tantum 
sumitur pro parte. Dato ergo quod corpus quod est Christus per assumptionem esset ex 
vi sacramenti in altari non tamen corpus Christi quod est pars nisi tantum ex naturali 
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As a response to arguments supporting the opposite side (ad argumenta pro 
parte opposita) Pico turns to John of Damascus who regards the bread and the 
wine as transcending matter (materia transiens), since the matter of the sacra- 
ment is converted into Christ's body and as a result itis said that in some way it 
has been united with divinity not through assumption of the remaining nature 
of the bread and wine, but rather through its transubstantiation into humanity 
which took place before assumption.’ Pico further explains that it is not the 
intention of John of Damascus to argue here that the substance of the bread 
and wine remains and is assumed by the divine supposite, but rather that it 
transcends itself into the body and blood of Christ and so becomes united with 
divinity.’ But the critics of this view still ask how something that is annihi- 
lated can be united? They use the example of carbon which is not a simple 
wood but only by fire it becomes carbon, just as the bread of the communion 
is not a simple bread but it is united with divinity. And it is argued that just 
as carbon and fire are not the same as supposite, but the one transcends into 
the other by its own corruption, so the bread of the communion is not united 
with divinity as a supposite, but by its degeneration it transcends itself into 
the body of Christ that is united with divinity.?" As against this it can then be 
argued that since the bread of the communion would be assimilated to fire, 
by which the carbon was transformed through its corruption, and it would not 
be assimilated to the same carbon in which together with the conservation of 
its wooden nature at the same time also the nature of fire is found? In other 
words this carbon would have two natures: wooden and fiery, and by analogy 
also the bread will have two natures at once. Pico's response is that perhaps 


concomitantia quia per assumptionem non fieret unio in naturis sed in persona tan- 
tum. Unde per illam assumptionem fieret quod panis esset corpus quod est Christus non 
autem corpus Christi sicut nec modo divinitas est humanitas et de hoc satis dictum est 
supra scilicet de corpore parte et de corpore quod est genus." 

95 lbid. pp. 234-236: “Ad argumenta pro parte opposita respondetur ad auctoritatem 
Damasceni: ‘... sic panis et vinum ut materia transiens, quia materia sacramenti con- 
vertitur in corpus Christi et per consequens dicitur aliquo modo uniri divinitati non per 
assumptionem manente natura panis aut vini, sed per transubstantiationem in humani- 
tatem prius assumptam"" 

96 Tbid., p. 236: “Ex quibus videtur quod non est intentio Damasceni quod substantiam panis 
et vinum remaneant et assumantur a divino supposito sed transeunt in corpus et sangui- 
nem Christi et sic uniuntur divinitati." 

97  lbid.:"Instant autem illi quaerentes quomodo unitur quod anichilatur id est vere in se 
desinit esse et instant de illa similitudine carbonis in qua dicitur quod sicut carbo lignum 
simplex non est sed unitum igni ita panis communionis non est simplex panis sed unitus 
divinitati. Et dicitur quod carbo et ignis non sunt supposito idem unum tamen cum sua 
corruptione transit in aliud sic panis communionis non est cum divinitate unum suppo- 
sito, sed sua desitione transit in corpus Christi quod est unitum divinitati." 
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this analogy found in John of Damascus between the bread and carbon is not 
helpful and should have been avoided.98 And when John of Damascus says 
that God has united divinity with the bread it should be said that it was pos- 
sible not through assumption, but just as food is united with that which was 
eaten since it was converted into it. It is thus accepted that this analogy can 
take place between conversion and assumption.9? 

This is immediately followed by two citations from Thomas Aquinas, taken 
from his Sentences commentary and from the Summa theologiae. In the first 
citation we find that the words of John of Damascus should be understood in 
regard to the appearances in which the body of Christ, while being united with 
divinity, is united in an indescribable manner (modus ineffabilis). In the second 
citation however God has united His divinity, that is the divine power, with the 
bread and wine, not because they remain in this sacrament but rather because 
they become His body and blood.!9? Referring to the authority of the Apostle 
Paul, Pico points out that this account is figurative both on the part of the sub- 
ject and on the part of that which is predicated, for the bread is regarded as the 
subject for describing the sensual sacrament, as what has the appearance of 
the bread, but the body of Christ is assumed in a figurative manner.!?! 

And so which explanation is better? By ‘assumption’ or by ‘conversion’? Pico 
offers the following interesting methodological remark: 


But when itis argued that following this position of the assumption results 
in minor difficulties, it should be argued that in those matters of faith one 
should not always choose that view which results in fewer difficulties but 


98 Tbid.: “Sed contra quia tunc panis communione assimilaretur igni in quem videlicet tran- 
sivit carbo per sui corruptionem et non ipsi carboni in quo cum ipsius naturae ligneae 
salvatione simul invenitur natura ignis? quaere responsionem et forte est haec quod simi- 
litudo non currit quo ad omnia et forte fuisset melius quod Damascenus non posuisset 
illam similitudinem" 

99 Tbid.: “Et cum dicit idem Damascenus quod Deus coniugavit divinitatem pani, dicendum 
est quod non per assumptionem licet sicut cibus coniungitur cibato quia convertitur in 
ipsum. Accipiatur autem inter hanc conversionem et illam illa similitudo quae ibi potest 
cadere." 

ioo Ibid., pp. 236—238: "Sanctus Thomas in 1111 libro xr distinctione quaestione I dicit quod 
‘verbum Damasceni intelligendum est quantum ad species quibus corpus Christi divini- 
tati unitum modo ineffabili coniungitur. Haec ille, et postquam modus iste est ineffabilis 
non oportet ulterius quaerere de ipso. In tertia autem parte Summae quaestione LXXV 
dicit ‘Deus coniugavit divinitatem suam idest divinam virtutem pani et vino, non ut rema- 
neant in hoc sacramento sed ut inde faciant corpus et sanguinem suum" 

101 Jbid., pp. 238: “Ad auctoritatem Apostoli dicitur quod illa locutio est figurativa tam ex 
parte subiecti quam ex parte praedicati, nam panis ex parte subiecti supponit pro sacra- 
mento sensibili scilicet speciebus panis, corpus autem Christi etiam sumitur figurative." 
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rather that view which is more in agreement with Apostolic traditions 
and ecclesiastical dogma, even though it results in more difficulties.!02 


This is a significant reminder of the fact that this is not a purely philosoph- 
ical discussion, where the only purpose is solving theoretical problems, but 
rather a theological matter involving matters of faith where being in agree- 
ment with Apostolic traditions and ecclesiastical dogma is sometimes more 
justified, even when it means having to deal with more theoretical problems. 
In a sense this is exactly the practice we find in most scholastic accounts, 
where the philosophical discussion is evolving through biblical citations and 
constant references to patristic, monastic and other scholastic traditions and 
auctoritates. Pico, once again, shows his respect and intellectual appreciation 
for these practices, including, of course, their late medieval confection. It is 
also clear from these words what his own position is: clearly, he does not sup- 
port 'assumption' and prefers 'conversion' which he believes is in greater con- 
sonance with Apostolic tradition and Church teaching. In fact, according to 
Pico, the intellect should be held captive by its subservience to faith and attach 
itself with humility to the teaching of the Fathers, just as Plato in the Timaeus 
says in the most pious fashion.!9? In this case Pico has no problem merging the 
tradition of the Fathers with Plato. 

Going back to ‘assumption’ vs. ‘conversion’, Pico contends that someone can 
regard ‘assumption’ as an explanation which does more to save appearances 
in regard to sense perception, yet ‘conversion’ saves the appearance more than 
‘assumption’ in regard to the intellect, that is the words of Gospel which better 
save us because they cannot deceive us like sense perception.!?^ Against this 
it can be argued that if ‘conversion’ and not ‘assumption’ was included in the 
article of incarnation, this credibility of conversion would have been worthy of 
a special article which is not in the Symbol. To this argument some masters like 
Peter of Palude responded that the article of the Eucharist is perhaps special 
under that phrase ‘communion of saints etc/105 After two more citations from 


102 Ibid.: “Cum autem dicitur quod ad hanc positionem de assumptione minores sequuntur 
difficultates, dicendum quod in his quae sunt fidei, non semper eligendum illud ad quod 
pauciores sequuntur difficultates sed id quod est magis consonum traditionibus apostoli- 
cis et dogmati ecclesiastico etiam si plures difficultates occurrant." 

103 Ibid.: "Oportet enim intellectum captivare in obsequium fidei et traditionibus patrum 
oboedienti se humilitate committere, ut bene et religiosissime dicit etiam Plato in Timeo." 

104 Ibid., pp. 238-240: "Item dicet aliquis quod licet illa assumptio magis salvaret apparen- 
tiam ad sensum, tamen conversio magis salvat apparentiam ad intellectum, id est verba 
evangelii quae melius est salvare quia non possunt mentiri sicut sensus possunt decipi." 

105 Ibid., p.240:“Sed contra arguitur adhuc pro parte opposita, quia si hoc non fit per assump- 
tionem, ita quod includatur in articulo incarnationis, eadem enim esset credulitas 
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Thomas Aquinas Pico comes back to Peter of Palude who argued that when it 
is said ‘the body of Christ was broken’ it should be understood as ‘that which 
remains under appearances which are broken so long it remains in some part’. 
And Peter adds that God can 'assume' the bread and wine just as He can con- 
vert them, and that He can set up words so that 'assumption' would follow, 
just as now 'conversion' would follow, not yet providing these words with 
that power, nor can the meaning of the moderns be maintained if it would 
be ‘assumption’ rather than 'conversion'!96 This reference to the moderns is 
suggestive although it is far from clear just what Peter means to convey in his 
use of the term. 

After showing his remarkable familiarity with patristic theology in the sev- 
enth question, ‘on the salvation of Origen’ (De salute Origenis),?" including 
his historical awareness regarding theological doctrines, and his important 
reminder of the distinction between condemnation of doctrines and con- 
demnation of souls, where there is no necessary correlation between a cer- 
tain doctrine of a doctor and his personal salvation,!°8 a principle which is one 


oportuit de ista conversione esse specialem articulum qui tamen non est in symbolo. 
Dicunt quidam sicut Petrus de Palude quod articulus de Eucharistia forte est specialis sub 
illo verbo 'sanctorum communionem etc." 

106 Ibid.: “Dicit ergo Petrus de Palude quod cum dicitur ‘corpus Christi frangitur’ exponen- 
dum est ‘id est manet sub speciebus quae franguntur quamdiu remanet in quantacunque 
parte. Subdit autem Petrus haec verba: 'Sic ergo dico quod Deus posset assumere panem 
et vinum sicut posset convertere et quod posset verba instituere ad quorum prolationem 
sequeretur assumptio, sicut nunc ad quorum prolationem sequitur conversio non tamen 
dedit hanc virtutem istis verbis, nec posset salvari sensus modernorum si fieret assumptio 

Pico discusses this topic again in the ninth question, ‘on the accidents 
in the sacrament’ (De accidentibus in sacramento), where we find references to Thomas 
Aquinas and Peter of Palude; see pp. 336-338. And yet again in the tenth question, ‘on 
the words of the consecration’ (De verbis consecrationis), pp. 344—346, where there is no 
reference. 

107 On this whole issue see Henri Crouzel, Une controverse sur Origene à la renaissance: Jean 
Pic de la Mirandole et Pierre Garsia (Paris, 1977). 

108 Pico, Apology, p. 278: “... quodsi Origenes et de Trinitate et de demonum salute catholice 
sensit ut magnis videtur comprobatum testimoniis ob erroneam de anima opinionem 
eius convincere non possumus damnationem quia Origenes non omnia tenebatur suo 
tempore explicite de anima credere quae nos nunc tenemur quia nec in Scriptura habe- 
bantur manifesta, nec per Ecclesiam, ut postea fuit tunc fuerat determinatum, immo non 
solum tempore Origenis sed etiam tempore Augustini qui per CL annos post Origenem 
fuit adhuc fuerat post per catholicos id est per universalem Ecclesiam de anima aliquid 
determinatum"; p. 314: "Quod si etiam papa non solum dixisset ‘renuimus’ sed etiam 
'damnamus' nihil esset pro eis quia sic etiam solemus dicere 'in hoc Scotus damnat 
Thomam, Herveus Scotum’ et sic de reliquis, in quibus semper loquutionibus de dam- 
natione doctrinae et non animae, ex ipso usitato et proprio loquendi modo, debemus 
intelligere" p. 316: "Possibile enim est multos doctrores quorum scripta catholica sunt et 


» 


et non conversio* 
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of the foundations of academic freedom in scholastic discourse, Pico, in the 
eighth question, 'on the liberty of believing' (De libertate credendi), provides 
yet another interesting ensemble of scholastic authorities. While justifying his 
thesis Pico presents the opinion behind it according to which in what regards 
a proposition which is in doubt, the apprehension of its terms or the power of 
the will are not enough to justify believing or not believing in it; this opinion, 
he contends, was held by Pierre d'Ailly, Enrico Totting da Oyta (c.1330-1397) 
and Henry of Langenstein (1325-1397), the last two were professors of theology 
in Vienna between 1384 and 1387.10? But in fact, Pico adds, while being in Paris 
he realized that almost the entire University holds this view.!? 

A citation from Albert the Great's commentary on De anima is then pre- 
sented, where the power of the will is compared to a tyrant who acts not 
according to reason but according to capricious passion." It is followed by 
a reference to Robert Holcot's Sentences commentary, where the Oxford 
Dominican strongly supports the view which, according to Pico, is so common 
among the doctors that he never read anyone who simply argued that the act 
of believing is not free. Thus, according to Holcot, when it is argued that the 
act of believing or not believing is not worthy or unworthy, such an argument 
is trifling since no act is worthy because it is free but because it is in agreement 
with some law promising a reward for performing that act; the act of believing 
is worthy not because it is free but because it is in agreement with divine law 
which promises such a reward — eternal life to any believer — yet God can alter 
that law and decide that tomorrow anyone who trips over a cornerstone unex- 
pectedly should be saved, and then that fall would be worthy of eternal life — 
all this since our actions are worthy not because they are free but because they 


pro catholicis quotidie leguntur esse in inferno quia stat aliquem in fide nihil errare sed 
recte sentire de omnibus articulis et tamen esse in alio peccato mortali, et in illo decedere 
et omnino impertinens est damnatio animae ad damnationem doctrinae quia illa atten- 
ditur penes malitiam voluntatis, ista autem penes defectum intellectus. Quare nec valet 
‘iste est in paradiso ergo dicta eius sunt catholica" 

109 For further discussion of important aspects of their work see Christopher Schabel, ‘Henry 
Totting of Oyta, Henry of Langenstein, Nicholas of Dinkelsbühl, and the Vienna Group 
on Reconciling Human Free Will with Divine Foreknowledge, in Monica Brinzei and 
Chrstopher Schabel (eds.), Philosophical Psychology in Late-Medieval Commentaries on 
Peter Lombard's Sentences (Turnhout, 2020), pp. 327—406. 

110 Pico, Apology, p. 324: "Et totam conclusionem mea(m) in qua summarie tenetur ista opi- 
nio quod proposita aliqua propositione dubia ad hoc quod aliquis eam credat vel discre- 
dat non sufficit mera apprehensio terminorum et merum imperium voluntatis, tenent 
Petrus de Alliaco, Henricus Oeta et Henricus de Assia, et quando ego fui Parisius tenebat 
fere tota universitas parisiensis" The editor provides basic details on these masters on 
p. 406, n. 28, and on p. 408, n. 3. 

111 Tbid., p. 330. 
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were recognized by God as being worthy of eternal life, and God can accept 
natural acts just as He can accept voluntary acts.!!? 

In what sense, then, is this act of believing a free act? Pico clarifies that 
according to Holcot if we understand the act of believing as admitting the truth 
of certain revealed matters which are evident through miracles, and wanting 
to live and act according to these matters, then since this understanding of 
‘believing’ includes the act of both the intellect and the will, this is what free- 
dom means in that act of believing.!? And while it is argued that faith is only in 
those who are willing, Holcot contends that this saying should be understood 
about faith which was formed as faith operating through love (dilectio), but 
not about faith understood in the first mode, since he wanted that the believer 
would be able to feel compelled to believe through miracles which were seen.!^ 
At this point Pico admits that he does not believe that this opinion of Holcot 
is true, and even Holcot himself after being interrogated reexamined some of 
his opinions, arguing that even when there is an evidence within reason that 
we should not believe in something, the will compels us to believe in it, yet 
because such cause of necessity one was compelled and a sin was ascribed 
to him. But he had a cause, says Holcot, because of which he failed to con- 
sider and carefully examine and discuss these matters which were responsi- 
ble for this false evidence, causing false appearance to the intellect. For this 


112 Ibid., pp. 330-332: “Et licet pro defensione conclusionis meae ista sufficient volo tamen et 
hoc dicere, quod fuit etiam aliquis doctor cuius ego ut de me fatear damnationem in hoc 
articulo adhuc nusquam legi qui simpliciter tenuit quod actus credendi non esset liber. 
Hoc enim assertive tenuit Robertus Olchoth subtilissimus doctor ordinis Praedicatorum 
in suo primo Sententiarum. Et cum arguitur quod sequeretur actum credendi vel non 
credendi non esse meritorium aut demeritorium dicit hanc obiectionem nullam esse et 
frivolam, quia non ideo aliquis actus est meritorius quia liber sed quia conformis est ali- 
cui legi pollicenti praemium pro eodem actu ipsi facienti vel alteri et consequenter dicit 
actum credendi non ideo esse meritorium quia liber, sed quia conformis est legi divi- 
nae quae pollicetur tale praemium scilicet vitam eternam cuilibet credenti, posse autem 
Deum hanc legem immutare et statuere quod quicunque cras ceciderit super lapidem 
angularem ex improviso sit salvus et tunc casus ille esset meritorius vitae eternae quia 
actus nostri non ideo sunt meritorii quia liberi, sed quia a Deo acceptantur ad vitam eter- 
nam, qui Deus ita potest acceptare actus naturales sicut actus voluntarios." 

113 Ibid., p. 332: “Si autem capiatur credere pro eo quod est assentiri quibuscunque revelatis a 
Deo et testificatis per miracula et velle vivere et operari secundum ea, tum quia hoc cre- 
dere includit tam actum intellectus quam voluntatis concedit de eo quod est liberum ..." 

114 For further discussion on Holcot on the act of belief see Joseph M. Incandela, ‘Robert 
Holcot, O.P., on Prophecy, the Contingency of Revelation, and the Freedom of God, 
in Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 4 (1994), pp. 165-188; John T. Slotemaker and 
Jeffrey C. Witt, Robert Holcot (Oxford, 2015), pp. 40-86; and Mark Boespflug, ‘Robert 
Holcot on Doxastic Voluntarism and the Ethics of Belief’, in Res Philosophica 95 (2018), 
pp. 617-636. 
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reason Holcot considered negligence as the first sin committed by anyone who 

wrongly believes in something.!5 Once again Pico emphasizes that he never 

considered Holcot's opinion on the liberty of believing as good or probable, 
yet his critics - the members of the papal commission who condemned his 
thesis — should consider condemning Holcot as well, together with Durandus, 

Henry and other masters.!!6 

Robert Holcot, Durandus of Saint-Pourcain, and Henry of Ghent are, as we 
have already seen on different occasions in the Apology, among Pico's most 
cited scholastic masters and they are instrumental for his argumentative 
strategy against his detractors. They are part of Pico's 'scholastic shield' which 
reflects the richness and diversity of the scholastic tradition, and which is also 
regarded by Pico as a continuation of the ancient philosophical and theolog- 
ical traditions, pagan and Christian. And yet as we shall see in the following 
chapters Pico prioritized six magistri and dedicated to them special theses in 
his 900 Theses. It is to these we now turn in order to deepen our understand- 
ing of his unique and highly informed engagement with the medieval scholas- 
tic heritage. 

115 Pico, Apology, p. 334: “Et cum dicitur quod fides non est nisi in volentibus dicit Olchoth 
quod est intelligendum de fide formata iuxta hunc secundum modum quae est fides ope- 
rans per dilectionem non autem de fide primo modo accepta, quia per miracula visa vult 
ipse posse fidelem necessitari ad credendum, quam opinionem ego non credo esse veram 
et post quaesitum suum idem doctor reexaminando nonnullas suas opiniones dicit quod 
licet stante evidentia in ratione quod aliquid non sit credendum voluntas necessitetur ad 
credendum tamen quia sic necessitatus fuit sibiipsi causa talis necessitatis, ideo imputa- 
tur ei ad peccatum. Dicit autem fuisse sibi causam quia obmisit considerare et perscrutari 
diligenter et discutere illa quae sibi falsam fecerunt evidentiam quod si fecisset non sic 
apparuisset esse intellectui, sed aliter et ideo concludit quod cum quis male credit aut 
discredit suum primum peccatum est negligentiae.” The editor points out on p. 408, n. 8, 
that there is no work by Holcot known to us today to which these ideas could be referred. 
He speculates though that in the light of Pico's argument here it might just be the case 
that he had a copy of Holcot's De imputabilitate peccati, a work which is considered ‘lost’ 
by modern scholars. Obviously this point deserves further research. 

116 Ibid.: “Haec est opinio Roberti Olchoth de libertate credendi quae nunquam mihi 


apparuit bona vel probabilis. Considerent autem isti patres an et istum doctorem simul 
cum Durando Henrico et aliis pro haeretico ab Ecclesia anathematizent." 


CHAPTER 6 


Pico and Albert the Great 


With regard to constructing a detailed appraisal of Pico's 115 theses, according 
to the minds of six scholastic masters which are to be found in the first part of 
his 900 Theses, it appears that Pearl Kibre's book on the library of Pico is the 
best place to start tracing some of the relevant texts which were available to 
the Prince of Mirandola.! But tracing the provenance of these theses is only 
one purpose of the ensuing chapters; another and equally important aim is 
to sketch as fully as possible their dialectical context in order to somehow ‘fill 
the gaps’ which Pico leaves in his bare elaboration of the goo Theses. Only then 
will we be in a position to reach a balanced judgement on the related issues of 
Pico's use of medieval sources and his understanding of the scholastic herit- 
age. We shall thus follow the sequence found in Pico's text and begin with the 
16 theses dedicated to the imposing figure of Albert the Great (c.1200-1280), 
the Doctor Universalis? 

In marked contrast to the discussion of those theses dedicated to Thomas 
Aquinas, where it is relatively easy to identify his theses in the texts of Thomas, 
Pico's statement of a series of theses relating to the doctrines of Albert is com- 
plex and in some cases far from obvious? In the inventory of Pico's library 
Albert's commentaries on De anima, the Physics and Metaphysics, De celo et 
mundo, De generatione et corruptione; his De intellectu et intelligibili, De cau- 
sis et procreatione universi, De animalibus, Compendium theologiae, Liber 


1 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, see especially, beyond the edition of the 
inventarius librorum itself on pp. 119-297, the discussion of the Latin writings on pp. 61-85. 
Reconstructing Pico's library in general, and his scholastic library in particular, is a compli- 
cated scholarly task which is currently on going. We do have two separated and independent 
manuscripts which contain the inventories of Pico's library (Kibre's book is based on only 
one of them, which is the less accurate of the two), and a new critical edition of both is 
now prepared by Giovanna Murano. On all this issues see Murano, Ta biblioteca di Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola’. See also Murano, ‘Inspecting Inventories. Miscellanies and Composite 
Volumes in Pico's Library, in Sabrina Corbellini, Giovanna Murano, Giacomo Signore (eds.), 
Collecting, Organizing and Transmitting Knowledge. Miscellanies in Late Medieval Europe 
(Turnhout, 2018), pp. 213-231, where the author provisionally estimates, on p. 224, that in 
Pico's library there were 1,330 items. 

Pico, 9oo Theses, pp. 212-217. All the references to Pico's 900 Theses are to Farmer's edition. 
This point was already made by Farmer; see Pico, 900 Theses, p. 212: "More precise sources are 
difficult to pinpoint due to Pico's habit of turning Albert's views on their head." As we shall 
see this assessment by Farmer is not entirely accurate. 
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metheororum are listed, alongside his (or else Albert of Saxony's) Super artem 
veterem and a Probleumata ascribed to him in Italian. In addition, we find parts 
of Albert’s commentary on Peter Lombard's Sentences, the first two parts (De 
coevis et De homine) of his Summa de creaturis; a tractate, Super universalia 
which is ascribed to him, and his De secretis mulierum, Liber de nutrimento et 
nutrito; possibly his De causis et proprietatibus elementorum et planetarum, 
Mariale, De sophisticis elenchis libri duo, Topica, Logica, Liber aggregationis 
seu liber secretorum de virtutibus herbarum lapidum et animalium quorundam, 
De natura et origine anime, a text entitled Philosophia, and another entitled 
Questiones de anima secundum Albertum et Tomam.4 

In the first thesis it is stated that intelligible species are not necessary 
and that this judgement is not in agreement with good Peripatetics.5 In his 
commentary on Sentences 2, d. 1, B, a. 10, Albert discusses, ‘whether Aristotle 
determined in a sufficient manner that the world is eternal as it is assumed 
by him' (An Aristoteles sufficienter determinavit mundum esse aeternum sicut 
ei imponitur?).9 In the ‘fifth way’ Albert claims that in case the Creator created 
the world at a certain moment in time, then there was a moment before that 
in which He did not create, there was a potentiality of creation in the Creator. 
But there is no potentiality in being — being draws itself from potentiality to 
action. Thus, the Creator must have another — and more noble - thing than 
Himself which dragged Him from potentiality into action, and this is unlikely. 
The conclusion is then that the creation of the world took place in eternity and 
not at a certain moment in time." 


4 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 119-120, 211, 131, 140, 143-145, 147-148, 175, 181, 
193, 197—198, 201, 209, 211-212, 224, 232, 235, 251, 280, 286—287, 289; Murano, ‘La biblioteca di 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, pp. 234-235. 

5 Pico, goo Theses, p. 212: "Species intelligibiles non sunt necessariae, et eas ponere non est 
bonis peripateticis consentaneum." On ‘intelligible species’ see Leen Spruit, Species intelli- 
gibilis: From Perception to Knowledge: vol. 2. Renaissance Controversies, Later Scholasticism, 
and the Elimination of the Intelligible Species in Modern Philosophy (Leiden, 1995); on p. 29, 
n. 51, this thesis is cited and discussed, and a reference to Kieszkowsli's edition of Pico's 
Conclusiones is provided (Conclusiones, p. 27), where the editor is sending his readers to 
Albert's De homine, q. 38, a. 1as the source of this thesis. But as Spruit justly points out, species 
intelligibiles are not discussed there by Albert: see Albert the Great, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste 
Borgnet, vol. 35 (Paris, 1896), pp. 330-332. The title of this Question is De phantasia, and the 
title of article 1 is Quid sit phantasia? This text is divided differently in the Cologne Edition; 
it can be found in Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, eds. Henryk 
Anzulewicz and Joachim R. Sóder (Münster, 2008), pp. 288-290. 

6 Albert the Great, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste Borgnet, vol. 27 (Paris, 1894), pp. 24-30. 

7 lbid.,p. 26: "Quinta via est eorumdem: si Creator modo creat, et ante hoc non creavit, est in 
potentia ad creandum. Nihil autem in potentia ens, extrahit seipsum de potentia ad actum: 
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Responding to this argument Albert claims that the presence of the agent 
intellect is universally in us, whenever someone draws intelligible species or 
not. This in fact means that the intelligible species are not necessary and this is 
what we have in Pico's thesis. According to Albert without intelligible species 
the agent intellect exists in a potential manner only. In case someone argues 
that the intellect is acting universally, but that phantasms are not always pres- 
ent, this explains why the intellect sometimes does not understand things. 
Such a lack of understanding is not the result of a defect in the intellect but 
rather the result of the absence of that which acts in the intellect. But very 
differently from the way our intellect functions in God there is no such thing 
which acts when it wants and there is no potency? Pico's thesis could have 
been drawn from this discussion of Albert. 

But let us have a look at Albert's commentary on De anima, Book 3, Tract. 3, 
Chapter 12. We find there that sensual things are not entirely sensual, they 
are separated from the magnitude of bodies since all sensual forms are forms 
which placed themselves in bodies. For this reason, Albert contends, intelligi- 
ble species are in some way in sensual things, either as mathematical abstrac- 
tion, or as habits, forms, qualities and properties of the same sensual things, 
just as natural and moral things. In this regard, according to Albert who fol- 
lows Aristotle, the process of understanding depends completely upon sensual 
perception and phantasms. The very act of speculating necessitates the pres- 
ence of phantasms, and phantasms are for the intellect what sensual things 
are for the senses, only that while phantasms are abstracted from the presence 
of matter, sensual things exist in matter.? Such an obvious dependence of the 


ergo Creator habet alium nobiliorem se qui extrahit eum de potentia ad actum, quod est 
inconveniens: ergo ab aeterno creavit mundum, et non incepit." 

8 Ibid., p. 29: "Ad quintam viam dicendum, quod est instantia intellectus agentis universaliter 
in nobis, qui quandoque extrahit species intelligibiles, et quandoque non: absque eo quod sit 
in potentia. Si dicas, quod intellectus universaliter agit, sed non sunt semper phantasmata 
praesentia: et ideo quod non semper ea intelligit, hoc non est ex defectu suo, sed ex absentia 
ejus in quod agat, non facio de hoc vim: quia sive sic sit, sive aliter, propositio illa habet 
instantiam: et dico, quod in Deo non concludit qui agit quando vult, et non est in potentia." 

9 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, ed. Clemens Stroick o.M.1 (Münster, 
1968), p. 224: "Quoniam autem nulla omnino sunt sensibilia, quae sunt separata a magnitudo 
corporum, quia omnes formae sensibiles sunt formae situm sibi in corporibus determinantes, 
et in maioribus maiores et in minoribus sunt minores. Et quia species intelligibiles sunt in 
sensibilibus quocumque modo, sive sint abstractione dicta sicut mathematica, sive sint 
habitus et formae et passiones et proprietates ipsorum sensibilium sicut naturalia et moralia: 
ideo contingit, quod nihil omnino sentiens numquam aliquod potest addiscere vel scire, 
quoniam, sicut diximus, ante adeptum intellectum est acceptio scientiae ex phantasmatibus. 
Phantasmata autem non habet nihil omnino accipiens per sensum, et si in toto periret 
aliquis sensuum, periret in toto scientia, quae de sensibili illius sensus debere elici. 
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intellectual level on the sensual level which is clearly emphasized by Albert 
here cannot determine that the intelligible species are necessary. 

Albert discusses two meanings of intelligible species, one in regard to a 
thing and one in regard to the intellect, while explaining how, differently from 
the body, the intellect can both turn to itself and reflects itself, but also be 
reflected, in his account of the speculative intellect found in De homine, but 
without any reference to necessity? Getting closer to Pico's thesis, in the same 
text by Albert, this time in an account of whether all rational souls have one, 
and the same in number, speculative intellect, we find that while reason (ratio) 
is the quiddity of a thing and substance, intelligible species is an accident, not 
of a thing but rather of the intellect. Because of this when it is taken from sin- 
gle intellects it will be numbered according to the number of intellects." Does 
the accidental nature of the intelligible species in regard to the intellect brings 
us closer to Pico's statement that the intelligible species are not necessary? 
Probably to some extent. 

But the most important account of intelligible species might just be found 
in Albert's discussion of the intelligible difference in De homine.!? By the end 
of it Albert presents an addition to his solution, where he turns to Augustine 
who placed knowable things (scibilia) in the memory, and according to Albert 
regarded on many occasions the memory as if it were the mind, where past, 
present and future matters are kept. But then, something knowable has a dou- 
ble species: an intelligible species according to which it is intelligible and is 
found in the agent intellect; and a species of the mind, and so these species 
are always present in the soul, only that this last species exists in a potential 
manner. When we encounter a phantasm it is abstracted and become a species 


Cum enim quis speculetur accipiendo scientiam, tunc necesse est simul in eo esse 
phantasmata, eo quod phantasmata intellectui sunt sicut sensibilia sensui excepto hoc 
solo, quod phantasmata abstracta a praesentia materiae sunt, sed sensibilia exigunt 
materiam esse praesentem." 

10 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, pp. 433-434: "Corpus enim 
non movet se, ita quod ipsum sit movens et motum, et tamen intellctus considerando 
convertitur supra se, ita quod ipse est considerans et consideratum et movens et motum. 
Et hoc contingit non secundum idem, sed quia species intelligibilis est in duplici consi- 
deratione. Est enim species rei et species intellectus. Sed rei species est, sicut in quam 
ducit per hoc quod est ratio rei et quiditas. Species vero intellectus est ut forma perfectiva 
potentiae eius, et ideo potest ipsa esse in consideratione movens et mota; movens ut est 
forma intellectus, mota vero ut est forma rei." 

11  Jbid., p. 438: "Ratio enim est quiditas rei et substantia; species autem intelligibilis est 
accidens non rei, sed intellectus, et propter hoc cum individuetur a singulis intellectibus, 
numerabitur per numerum intellectuum." 

12 lbid. pp. 443-454- 
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of the agent intellect, then it is activated and united with the possible intellect 
so that the thing under investigation is determined by this species.'? All this 
explains why Augustine argued that species is concealed, and in secret treas- 
ures it is hidden before study.!^ At this point, once again, we get closer to 
Pico's thesis: 


Yet there is intelligible species, which is a species of a thing, and it is 
abstracted from things and not always present in the soul. 


Can we draw the conclusion that if intelligible species is not always present in 
the soul then it is not necessary? Perhaps, but one still notes that in this case 
there is still a gap between Pico's thesis (where we also have a reference to 
‘good Peripatetics’) and what we could find in Albert. 

Thesis 2 takes us to the question regarding the relation between particu- 
lars and universals. It states that even in case that all the individuals included 
in the human species are destroyed, this proposition is true: ‘a human being 
is an animal’! While presenting and criticizing what, according to him, are 
two erroneous views about the generating power found among the ancient 
philosophers, in his commentary on De generatione et corruptione, Book 2, 
Tract. 3, Chapters 2-4, Albert starts with what he regards as Plato's opinion in 
Phaedrus. He rejects that the nature of separated species or forms should be 
regarded as sufficient cause for generation. Albert argues that Socrates of that 
dialogue reproves other philosophers for saying nothing about that, assuming 
that some beings are separate species while others take part in species like 
matter. Each and every one of them is in fact a composite according to species, 
but it is generated according to the acceptance of its species, and it is called 


13  lbid., p. 454: "Augustinus autem dicit quod scibilia sunt in memoria, et accipit memo- 
riam large pro mente, in qua est notitia scibilium, sive sint preasentia sive praeterita sive 
futura. Est autem scibile in duplici specie, scilicet intelligibilis secundum quod est intel- 
ligibile, et hanc speciem habet ab intellectu agente. Et est species mentis, et sic semper 
sunt in anima; sed haec species est in potentia, ut supra dictum est, donec adveniat phan- 
tasma, quod abstrahatur ad speciem intellectus agentis; tunc enim efficitur in actu et 
coniungitur intellectui possibili, et mediante ipsa discernitur hoc quod quaerebatur" 

14  dbid.:"Et hoc est quod dicit Augustinus speciem latere et in abditis thesauris esse recon- 
ditam ante studium." 

15 Ibid.: “Est etiam species intelligibilis, quae est species rei, et haec abstrahitur a rebus, et 
non semper est in anima." 

16 Pico, goo Theses, p. 212: "Corruptis omnibus individuis specie humanae haec est vera: 
homo est animal." 
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corruptible according to the ejection of its own species.!" It is here that we find 
Pico's thesis: 


For Plato said that the species of things are eternal, since they are statu- 
ettes which impressed themselves in generating things, and when they 
are impressed in matter, then things are generated, and when the form 
of the statuette is ejected, the form remains perpetual; since when every 
particular human being is destroyed, yet the human being remains in its 
defining propositions which are rational animal, corporeal or mortal, but 
the individual is destroyed by the ejection of such form.!® 


One notes that this account is still part of Albert's critical assessment of Plato's 
view and not his own view. This is very clear from the way the Doctor Universalis 
formulates the remark which immediately follows the citation above, where 
he says that if indeed these arguments were correct, then, it is obvious that 
Plato estimates that when the causes of generation and corruption are pres- 
ent, generation necessarily takes place, but when they are absent, corruption 
necessarily takes place.!9 

Moreover, after presenting a second view, according to which matter itself, 
not any external element, is responsible for the beginning of movement, since 
matter is disposed towards, and informed with, first qualities, and so matter is 
the movement of things,?° Albert, in the opening sentence of Chapter 3, explic- 
itly rejects both views, and immediately proceeds towards criticizing Plato's 


17 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 5/2, ed. Paulus Hossfeld (Münster, 
1980), p. 202: “Antiquorum enim sententiae de generante efficienter in generabilibus fue- 
runt duae. Aestimaverunt enim quidam, quod specierum sive formarum separatarum 
natura sufficiens esset causa ad hoc quod res generaretur, quemadmodum dixit Plato 
in Phaedrone. Ibi enim inducit Socratem increpantem alios philosophos tamquam nihil 
dicentes et supponit, quod quaedam entium sunt species separatae et quaedam sunt 
participabilia specierum sicut materiae, et quod unumquodque compositum dicitur esse 
actu secundum speciem, generari autem dicitur secundum illius speciei susceptionem et 
dicitur corrumpi secundum eiusdem speciei eiectionem." 

18 Ibid.: “Dixit [Plato] enim species rerum esse aeternas, quae sunt sigilla, quae se sigillant 
in rebus generabilibus, et cum sigillantur in materia, tunc res generantur, et cum eici- 
tur forma sigilli, manet quidem forma perpetua, quia destructo omni homine particu- 
lari adhuc manet homo in diffinientibus suis, quae sunt animal rationale corporeum sive 
mortale, sed destruitur individuum per eiectionem talis formae." 

19 Tbid.: “Quapropter si haec vera sunt, patet, quod ipse Plato existimat ex necessitate cau- 
sas esse tam generationis quam corruptionis, per praesentiam quidem generationis, per 
absentiam autem corruptionis." 

20 Tbid.: “Alii autem non dixerunt primum movens materiam esse extrinsecum sicut Plato, 
sed dixerunt principium motus materiae esse ipsam materiam dispositam et informatam 
qualitatibus primis; dixerunt enim a tali materia esse motum rerum." 
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view. Why is it, he asks, in case that the species are indeed the causes of gen- 
eration and corruption, since they are always regarded as generating species 
in the same manner, and they always hold things which take part in species 
in the same manner, that things are not generated continuously and without 
interruption??! In the course of this Chapter Albert presents more arguments 
against these two views.?? In Chapter 4 he presents what he regards as the right 
view regarding the efficient cause of generation and corruption: production 
around oblique circle (allatio circa circulum obliquum)? But all this takes us 
away from Pico's thesis. 

We have seen in this case that Pico is taking a view which is not Albert's 
out of context and presents it as if it were Albert's view, while in fact Albert is 
very critical about it. We have noticed that Pico's thesis is only an example in 
Albert's account of Plato's view which only aimed at explaining it. Can we find 
another place in Albert were he refers to this view in a positive manner? 

In Albert's Tractatus de specie, part of his discussion of the five universals, 
his Liber de universalibus, we find in Chapter 2, that species, considered accord- 
ing to its most special feature, is predicated only on differences in number, that 


21 Tbid.:“Neutri autem istorum bene dicunt, quia si species sunt causae generationis et cor- 
ruptionis, tunc quaeramus, quare non continue sine intermissione res generantur, sed 
quandoque generantur, quandoque non, cum semper eodem modo se habeant species 
generantes et semper eodem modo se habeant participabilia specierum, quae illas spe- 
cies innata sunt suscipere." 

22 Ibid., pp. 202—203. 

23 Tbid., p. 204: “Sed ea allatio quae est circa circulum obliquum, qui dicitur orbis signorum 
sive zodiacus, est causa generationis et corruptionis." This discussion is related to Albert's 
account found in his commentary on Physics, of the cause of universal generation and 
the cause of particular generation; see Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), 
vol. 4/1, ed. Paulus Hossfeld (Münster, 1987), p. 13: “Et ego dico, quod oportet addere his 
dictis, quoniam natura generans et producens res est duplex, scilicet quae est sicut causa 
generationis universalis rerum, et ea quae est sicut particularis causa. Est enim caelum 
cum partibus suis et imaginibus et motibus generans universaliter hominem et plantam 
et cetera omnia, particulare autem generans est sicut hic homo. Est autem verum, quod 
natura universalis movet in particulari, et est intentio particularis naturae producere 
hunc, et ideo termini generationis particularis sunt, quod hic procedit ab hoc. Et hoc 
patet, quia actus particularis naturae quiescit hoc producto. Finis autem est, quo habito 
quiescit agens. Ft ideo finis particularis naturae est in hoc signato, quem finem per unum 
generationis actum attingit, et est destructibilis hic finis. Finis autem naturae universalis 
est esse divinum perfectum, quem finem in omnibus particularibus per successionem 
attingit, et ideo est perpetuus suus finis secundum naturam. Et haec natura numquam 
producit suppositum signatum nisi per accidens, scilicet ut ipsum substet esse divino. 
Hoc igitur est opus naturae. Et patet ex his liquide, qualiter universale notius est in sensu 
in solis physicis et quod magis universale magis notum est in sensu et quod e converso est 
in eo quod notum est apud naturam operantem et producentem res naturales." 
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is quantitative differences. But those things which differ only in number are 
singular sensual things, and in regard to such things there can be no knowl- 
edge (disciplina). Albert reminds his readers that in the Aristotelian framework 
we do not have knowledge of individual or predicated things, the science of 
predicables does not reach individuals unless they are understood as positions 
(stantia) with a nature and a common species such as a certain man or ox.?* 
And so, Albert concludes, it seems that a species per se is not predicated on an 
individual but only by accident, for it happens that a species is in an individual, 
and so it happened to that species to be predicated.?5 

Inresponse to other objections Albert maintains that each universalis deter- 
mined according to the reason of that which is predicated on, for a universal 
refers to something universal, it is defined as universal in many and regarding 
many. But it will not be regarding many unless it is predicated regarding many.26 
And what about a species? 


And therefore species has that which is universal through this definition 
by which it is defined as predicate, and not through that [definition] by 
which it is defined as subject.?" 


This means that the universal nature of a species is determined according to 
its predication and not according to the subject or the individual. The obvious 
implication is, for instance, that there is no need for any individual member of 
the human species to exist in order to verify the proposition: 'a human being is 
an animal’ Pico’s thesis could thus easily be drawn from this discussion. 

We can, already at this early stage, tentatively conclude that in the case of 
Albert, Pico's theses can sometimes be elaborated pieces which might result 
from Albert's discussions rather than actual citations or specific references. 


24 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 1/1A, ed. Manuel Santos Noya 
(Münster, 2004), p. 59: "Adhuc species, secundum quod specialissima est, non praedica- 
tur nisi de differentibus numero solo. Quae autem numero solo differunt sensibilia sin- 
gularia sunt, et eorum non potest fieri disciplina. Nec subiecta igitur videntur esse nec 
praedicata in disciplina. Cuius signum est, quod scientia de praedicabilibus usque ad illa 
non descendit, nisi accipiantur ut stantia in natura et specie communi, ut aliquis homo 
et aliquis bos." 

25 Ibid.: “Et sic videtur quod species per se non praedicatur de individuo, sed per accidens; 
accidit enim speciei in individuo esse, et sic accidit ei praedicari." 

26  Ibid.:"Ad haec autem et similia dicendum videtur, quod omne universale in ratione prae- 
dicati habet determinari. Universale enim secundum quod universale est, diffinitur quod 
‘est in multis et de multis. Non autem est de multis, nisi quia praedicatur de illis.” 

27 Tbid.: “Ft ideo species habet quod est universale per diffinitionem illam, qua diffinitur ut 
praedicatum, et non per illam, qua diffinitur ut subiectum." 
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This fact only makes the discussion of these theses more challenging and more 
interesting. 

In thesis 3 it is stated that this proposition is in the fourth mode of speak- 
ing per se: ‘a human being is a human being"? Albert discusses four modes 
of speaking per se in his commentary on the Posterior Analytics, 1, Tract. 2, 
Chapter 8. The first two modes of engagement, either that which is predicated 
by the subject or that which is subjected by that which is predicated, occur 
in things which are known in a simple manner. The third mode is a mode of 
existence per se, and the fourth mode is not of existence, but rather of causing 
that which is predicated in a subject in existence. The last two modes do not 
occur in things which are known in a simple manner, although they do occur 
in a demonstration. The first two modes are the principle of existence and 
knowledge through their unique substance, thanks to which they constitute 
that which is known (scibile), according to what occurs in their substances and 
is being considered.?? 

In Chapter 10 we have a more detailed account of the fourth mode of speak- 
ing per se, and it is here that we find the example in Pico's thesis. According 
to Albert this mode includes the immediate cause of any subject, that which 
is signed in an indefinite manner and is subjected as a cause in an indefi- 
nite manner, implicitly or explicitly, regarding a subject or signed subjects.39 
Focusing on a cause which affects the subject in an implicit manner, Albert 
then determines that in it this or that are predicated, just as we say, ‘a human 
being is a human being; ‘an ass is an ass; for the cause of a human being is a 
human being, nothing else than humanity or a human being. By virtue of this, 
this proposition is not dependent on anything;?! 


28 Pico, goo Theses, p. 212: "Haec est in quarto modo dicendi per se: homo est homo.” 

29 Albert the Great, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste Borgnet, vol. 2 (Paris, 1890), p. 38: “In modis 
autem dicendi per se duae sunt diversitates. Dicuntur enim duo modi primi, hoc est, pri- 
mus et secundus modi per se inhaerendi, vel praedicatum subjecto, vel subjectum prae- 
dicato: et illi cadunt in simpliciter scibilis. Alii autem duo differunt in hoc, quod tertius 
modus dicit modum per se existendi, et quartus dicit modum non per se existendi, sed 
per se causandi praedicatum in subjecto in essendo: et illi duo non cadunt in simplici- 
ter scibilibus, licet cadant in demonstratione. In simpliciter enim scibilibus cadunt quae 
sunt principium et existendi et sciendi hoc esse in hoc vel de hoc per suam substantiam 
propriam, qua scibile constituunt secundum quod in suis substantiis cadere et esse consi- 
derantur: quae autem non dicunt hujusmodi causam et principium, non dicuntur cadere 
in vere scibilibus." 

30 lbid. p.43:"Item alio modo et quarto dicitur per se quod propter ipsum et causam imme- 
diatam inest unicuique subjecto, quod indefinite signatur et subjicitur ut causa indefinite 
implicite vel explicite circa subjectum vel subjecta signata ..." 

31 lbid. p. 44: "Implicite quidem quando ipsa forma subjecti causa est, quare inest hoc vel 
illud praedicatum: sicut cum dicitur, homo est homo, et asinus est asinus: causa enim 
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Thesis 4 states that in any point of matter there are essences of all the natu- 
ral forms through the powerful habit of generation; according to philosophers 
these forms are coeternal with matter, while according to faith they are jointly 
created with matter? In Alberts commentary on Physics, Book 1, Tract. 3, 
Chapter 17, in the midst of a discussion concerning the appetite of matter, 
that is, in what sense can we say that matter desires form, we find that matter 
already contains in itself the ability to be divine by receiving the act of the 
mover; for this reason it desires as much as it can to be changed.?? Pico's words 
in quolibet puncto materiae sunt per habitum inchoationis potestativum essen- 
tiae, might echo Albert's materia iam habeat incohationem esse divini. Albert 
further explains that 'form' is what distinguishes and shapes the shapeless 
matter; it is called 'species' when it provides existence and cognition to a thing, 
and 'reason' when a true definition is obtained by it. For any form which is in 
matter by existence was before that in the first mover; this is why the world 
itself was called by Plato an archetype.** 

In thesis 5 we find that form does not change in intensity and remission 
according to essence, but rather according to existence.®° A definition of form 
is found in Albert's commentary on Physics, Book 2, Tract. 2, Chapter 2, accord- 
ing to which a form, properly speaking, is an essence which, when it is held in 
matter through movement, then it constitutes a species according to existence 
in natural things.?6 

Albert further explains the difference between a form as a simple essence, 
in which there is no activity at all, only the potentiality to act in matter and 
through movement on the actual existence of the composite; and the natural 
form, which has three modes of existence: in privation, that is the existence of 


quod homo est homo, non est alia quam humanitas vel homo: eo quod hoc talis proposi- 
tio a nullo habet." 

32 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 214: "In quolibet puncto materiae sunt per habitum inchoationis 
potestativum essentiae omnium formarum naturalium, materiae coeternae secundum 
philosophos, concreatae secundum fidem." 

33 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 4/1, p. 74: "Cum enim materia iam 
habeat incohationem esse divini in seipsa recipiens actum motoris, desiderat conformari 
plenius, quantum est possibile, primo, et quia non potest nisi per motum, ideo desiderat 
transmutari." 

34  lbid.,p. 75: "Forma autem dicitur, eo quod distinguit et informat informitatem materiae, 
et species, secundum quod est dans esse et cognitionem rei, et ratio, secundum quod ab 
ea sumitur vera rei diffinitio"; “Omnis enim forma, quae per esse est in materia, prius fuit 
in motore primo, propter quod etiam ipse dicitur a Platone mundus archetypus ..." 

35 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 214: “Forma in intensione et remissione non variatur secundum essen- 
tiam, sed secundum esse." 

36 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 4/1, p. 98: “Forma enim proprie 
loquendo est essentia, quae quando habita fuerit per motum in materia, tunc constituit 
speciem secundum esse in rebus naturalibus." 
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confused, imperfect and undetermined form; in movement itself, in which it 
moves from potentiality to action, a situation where potentiality and actuality 
are mixed together, and when the form is closer to the beginning of movement 
it is closer to privation, while being closer to the end of movement makes it 
less related to privation and closer to action. A third mode of existence of the 
form mentioned here by Albert is when it becomes the end of movement, then 
it becomes peaceful and perfect, and its action is the existence of the compos- 
ite, and it is indicated by a substantive in expressions such as 'this is gold' or 
‘this is silver?" Basically, this is the conceptual context behind Pico's thesis, 
but without mentioning 'intensity' and 'remission' as specific cases of change 
in the form as a simple essence which precedes all change and movement. But 
the natural form does act in matter and through movement on the existing 
composite and thus its existence does involve change. 

Thesis 6 takes us to the separated soul. It declares that a separated soul 
understands through species which were jointly created with it from the 
beginning of its existence; but when it is in body it either never or rarely 
uses them.?? Let us have a look at Albert’s commentary on De anima, Book 3, 
Tract. 2, Chapter 12. That part of the soul, says Albert, which is the perfection 
of the human being and is called rational, is incorporeal in its existence and 
essence, and is complete through the power of the soul. It contains in itself not 
only the sensual and the vegetative powers of life, but also the power to per- 
form actions which belong to the intellective life. In itself it is one substance 
which unites in itself all these powers which are natural to it.39 


37  lbid., pp. 98-99: "Dico autem, quod ipsa est proprie loquendo in se essentia, quia eius 
actus et effectus et operatio propria in materia est esse actuale compositi, quod fluit ab 
essentia, quae est forma rei, sicut lumen fluit a luce. Et essentia illa venit in materiam per 
motum, quia ipsa non est in materia actu ante motum, sed in potentia habituali tantum, 
et ideo forma naturalis triplex habet esse, cum ipsa tamen sit essentia simplex. Unum 
enim habet in privatione, quod est esse formae confusae et imperfectae et indetermina- 
tae, sicut nos in antehabitis explanavimus. Aliud autem habet esse in motu ipso, in quo 
continue egreditur ipsa de potentia ad actum, et hoc est esse, in quo actus et potentia 
sunt sibi invicem permixta, et hoc esse est fieri; successivorum enim omnium esse fieri 
est. Sed ipsa forma in motu quando propinquior est principio motus, tanto plus habet de 
privatione, et quanto fuerit propinquior fini motus, tanto minus habet de privatione et 
plus de actu. Tertium autem esse habet, quando ipsa est terminus motus, quod est esse 
quietum et perfectum, et illius actus est esse compositi, quod significantes dicimus in 
verbo substantivo, quando dicimus ‘hoc est aurum et ‘hoc est argentum" 

38 Pico, goo Theses, p. 214: "Anima separata intelligit per species sibi a principio sui esse con- 
creatas, quibus dum est in corpore aut nunquam aut raro utitur." 

39 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 193: "Dicimus igitur ani- 
mam illam quae perfectio hominis est et rationalis vocatur, esse quoddam totum et esse 
quandam essentiam incorpoream, in animae potestate completam; et ideo habet in se 
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Moreover, this substance has certain powers which flow out of itself, some 
function as virtues in the body but some are not virtues in the body. This is in 
accordance with its nature which, among all the natural forms, is closer and 
more similar to the intelligence. And so this substance has many virtues which 
are in accordance with separate intelligence.^9 

After describing how fire acts in matter Albert compares it to the way the 
soul acts in the human body through the first agent (agens primum): it mostly 
slips away from the excellence of contrary matters (the elements and their basic 
qualities) and approaches the equality of heavens. It operates through form 
which is most similar to itself and which can be not totally unmixed with mat- 
ter, and yet this form has many qualities which are not unmixed with matter.*! 

Up to this point Albert was in agreement with Alexander of Aphrodisias, but 
now he points out the difference between his approach and Alexander's natu- 
ralistic approach: while according to Alexander the soul is generated from an 
admixture of elements, Albert thinks that the soul was produced by an exter- 
nal agent (agens extrinsecus). He points out that his view is common among all 
the Peripatetics who regard the rational soul as the only natural form which is 
not made out of matter but rather produced by external agent.*? For this rea- 
son, Albert contends, the soul contains similarity with the separate substance 
which produced it, and mostly by the virtue of its own power the soul is sepa- 
rated and in no way connected to, or is shadowed by, the matter of the body.*? 
What we seem to have here is the idea that the soul keeps its relation to the 
separate substance which created it and because of this it has its own power to 
be separated from materiality. This is somehow close to the first part of Pico's 


potestatem vitae sensitivam et potestatem vitae vegetativam et potestatem agendi opera 
vitae intellectivae, et ipsa est una in substantia, uniens in se omnes istas potestates natu- 
rales sibi ...” 

40 Ibid.: “Haec igitur substantia habet quasdam potestates ex ipsa fluentes, quae sunt vir- 
tutes in corpore et quasdam, quae non sunt virtutes in corpore; et hoc convenit ei ex hoc 
quod ipsa est inter omnes naturales formas propinquior et similior intelligentiae et ideo 
multas habet virtutes intelligentiae separatae convenientes." 

41  lbid.:"Similiter est de anima, quam operatur agens primum animae in corpore humano, 
quod maxime recedit ab excellentia contrariorum et appropinquat aequalitati caeli. 
Agens primum simillimam sibi formam operatur, quae non tota immixta potest esse 
materiae, sed multas habebit virtutes non immixtas.” 

42  lbid.:"Etin hoc consentimus Alexandro, sed differimus ab ipso in hoc quod ipse ponit ani- 
mam generari ex elementorum mixtura, nos autem dari et produci ab agente extrinseco, 
sicut vulgatum est apud Peripateticos omnes, quod anima rationalis sola inter formas 
naturales ex materia non educatur, sed detur ab extrinseco." 

43  dbid.:"Et quia similitudo separatae substantiae est, quae agit eam, ideo ex maxima sua 
potestate separata est et nullo modo iuncta et umbrata per materiam corporis." 
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thesis, but not to the specific power of understanding emphasized by Pico. We 
do get closer to Pico's thesis through Albert's reference to the intellect. 

Albert argues that while the intellect is separated from the body, the soul is 
connected to the body through its other powers which are natural to it inas- 
much as it is the perfection of the body; for this reason it is possible to say 
that the intellect, according to itself, is separated; yet it is also the potency to 
be connected, since it is a power of the soul which is connected to the body 
through some powers.^^ Thus, the intellect is not directly connected to the 
body; it is connected to powers such as phantasy, imagination and sense per- 
ception which are connected to the body. This is why, truly speaking, the soul is 
one — since it is connected to the body through natural powers. And yet Albert 
points out that the soul in its essence and in its more perfect power, that is the 
intellect, is not connected to the body, since it has powers which are separated 
from the body.^5 

Pico's thesis can be drawn from this and similar discussions by Albert 
although there are some obvious differences: while in Pico we read that the 
separate soul ‘understands through species’ (intelligit per species), in Albert 
we find ‘intellect’ (intellectus) and ‘power’ (potestas). The similarity between 
the soul and the separate substance which created it is emphasized by Albert 
(n. 43), and this is reflected in the first part of Pico's thesis. I could not find the 
second part of this thesis in Albert, with Pico's specific emphasis on the fact 
that the soul, being in the body, hardly ever uses these special species through 
which it understands and which were created with it by an external immaterial 
substance, although the contrast between the separation from matter of the 
intellect and the soul's essence on the one hand, and the natural powers of the 
soul through which it is connected to the body on the other hand, is discussed 
by Albert. The closest account I could find in Albert of some confusion in the 
intellectual power of the soul, while being in the body, is related to the special 
relation between the possible intellect or the intellectual nature of the soul 
with the intelligible nature.^9 But this takes us away from Pico's thesis. 


44 Tbid.: “Licet autem sic dicamus intellectum esse separatum, tamen anima est coniuncta 
per alias virtutes suas, quae sunt naturales sibi, inquantum est perfectio corporis, et ideo 
licet intellectus secundum se sit separatus, tamen intellectus est potentia coniuncti, quo- 
niam est potestas animae, quae secundum potentias quasdam coniungitur corpori." 

45 Ibid.: “Et hoc est quod supra diximus, quod intellectus communicat non corpori, sed 
potestati, quae communicat corpori, scilicet phantasiae et imaginationi et sensui; et ideo 
secundum veritatem anima est una numero et efficitur una numero, quia per naturales 
potestates communicat corpori. Quia tamen in essentia sua et perfectiori potestate non 
communicat corpori, ideo habet potestates absolutas a corpore." 

46  Ibid., p.194: “Et quando sub luce istius intellectus unitur universale inltellectui possibili, 
non unitur ei sicut organo, sicut fit in formis sensibilibus, sed unitur ei sicut determinans 
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At this stage we can thus conclude that Pico's thesis does reflect Albert's 
views and it also shows his own understanding of Albert, in his own words, 
pointing out, perhaps more than Albert, what happened to the soul when it is 
in the body with regard to its separate and immaterial ability of understanding. 
And yet Albert's emphasis, in Chapter 13 for instance, on self-understanding of 
the intellect as the only activity which connects the intellect, while being in 
the body, to the intelligible realm, is not found in Pico.^ 

Theses 7-10 focus on sense perception. In thesis 7 we find that sound, accord- 
ing to its real existence, is brought to the beginning of the nerve responsible 
for hearing.^? This thesis in, of course, related to thesis 9 which is again about 
sound and hearing, but strangely enough, Pico placed between these two a the- 
sis about light and sight. Could this be a sign of hastiness on Pico's part, having 
to put together goo theses in a very short time? Hearing and sound, as well as 
other related terms, are discussed by Albert in his commentary on De anima, 
Book 2, Tract. 3, Chapters 17-22.*? 

In Chapter 18 Albert presents some views of ancient philosophers regarding 
sound in order to refute them and to put forward a more accurate view. There 
were some who neglected the existence of sound, arguing that sound is in fact 
the movement of air and nothing else. Such a view negates the first part of 
Pico's thesis. This is impossible according to Albert since sound is perceived by 
one specific sense only, while movement is common to many senses.°° 


unitur determinato, quia habitus connaturalis intellectui possibili, qui est intellectualitas 
ipsa, qua possibilis intellectus vocatur et est natura intellectualis, eiusdem naturae est 
cum intelligibilibus, inquantum sunt intelligibilia. Sed sua intellectualitas est confusa et 
indeterminata, determinatur autem sicut potentia per actum et sicut perficitur indeter- 
minatum per determinatum; et ideo intelligibile cum intellectu possibili non fit unum, 
sicut subiectum et accidens sunt unum, quia accidens non est perfectio subiecti ..." 

47 Ibid., p.195: “Iam enim concessimus, quod intellectus est separatus secundum se et coni- 
unctus per hoc quod in eadem substantia existens communicat ei quod communicat cor- 
pori per se, sicut sunt phantasia et sensus; et sic intellectus est hoc aliquid, licet non sit 
aliquid intelligibilium, nisi quando intelligit seipsum ..." 

48 Pico, goo Theses, p. 214: "Sonus fertur secundum esse reale usque ad principium nervi 
auditivi." We shall come back to discuss the nature of sound in Chapter 13 below. 

49 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, pp. 123-132. But see also the 
discussion in De homine: Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, 
pp. 205-214. 

50 Ibid., p. 125: "Fuerunt autem quidem antiquorum, qui omnino sonum esse negabant, 
prout est in medio, dicentes sonum non esse nisi ipsam aeris commotionem et nihil aliud. 
Qui levi ratione convincuntur, quoniam supra ostendimus illud esse sensatum proprium 
quod uno tantum sensu sentitur; commotio autem multis sensitur sensibus, et ideo com- 
motio proprium sensatum sensus esse non potest." 
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Another view, according to which sound does not exist in a medium but only 
in the ear, assuming that sound is only something which is perceived through 
hearing out of moving air. And when sound is not in the hearing organ, then, 
sound is nothing but this movement of air, which potentially can be perceived 
as sound when it bores through the ear. But this view is again refuted by Albert 
since when we hear a sound we identify its source and whether it is behind us 
or just in front of us, whether its on the right or on the left, and this fact proves 
that sound is not generated by the ear only?! Thus, refuting these views means 
the affirmation of Pico's thesis: sound really exists as something between the 
ear and the medium, that is the moving air. 

Albert stresses the fact that essentially sound is not dependent upon move- 
ment and that it is the first sensual object of the ear, and so by itself it affects 
the ear without the sense of movement, according to its spiritual existence 
through the simple form of sound and without material existence. 

In Chapter 20 we find that tympanum auris is in fact nervus auditivus 
which is mentioned in the second part of Pico's thesis. Here we have some 
explanation — which is not found in the thesis — regarding the sense of hearing 
and the interaction between external air and internal air, that is the air inside 
the ear. This is in fact the source of thesis 9 which determines that the organ of 
hearing is a nerve expanded towards the hollow space of the ear.53 

According to Albert air is naturally held in the ear, in its inner part which is 
called tympanum, the audible nerve. This nerve is expanded in the inner ear, 
and when it is beaten by air in the ear, hearing takes place. Albert explains 
that the air inside the ear is the continuation of the air outside, and this is why 
the air inside the ear is moved by the movement of the outside air, and then 


51  lbid.:"Et ad hoc dixerunt, quod sonus nihil est in medio, sed tantum in aure; sonus enim 
nihil aliud est nisi perceptum per auditum ex aere commoto; et quando non est in auditu, 
tunc dicunt sonum non esse nisi ipsam aeris commotionem, qua potentialiter percipitur 
sonus, quando pertundit auris tympanum. Sed hoc citius refellitur, si ad memoriam revo- 
cetur, quod audiens sonum percipit, ex qua parte soni ad ipsum deveniant; percipimus 
enim, utrum sonet ante vel retro, vel a dextris vel a sinistris; et hoc non fieret, si sonus 
tantum in aure generaretur.’ 

52 Ibid., p. 126: "Licet enim sonus non sit sine commotione, eo quod eius esse est in fieri, et 
oportet aliquid generantis secum habere ad hoc quod sit, tamen sonus est primum sen- 
sibilis auris; et ideo ipsum sic afficit tympanum auris, quod afficit sine sensu commotio- 
nis; afficit enim secundum esse spirituale per formam simplicem soni sine esse materiali, 
quod habet^" And see also Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, 
pp. 206-208. 

53 Pico, goo Theses, p. 214: "Organum auditus est nervus expansus ad concavum auris." 
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it moves the audible nerve.54 Thus, Pico in both theses dedicated to the sense 
of hearing — theses 7 and g — accurately reflects Albert's views, although he 
uses a slightly different terminology. Thesis 8 states that light in a medium has 
only intentional existence.5> Albert discusses the nature of light and sight, col- 
our, medium and intention, in his commentary on De anima, Book 2, Tract. 3, 
Chapters 714.56 In Chapter 7 for instance, Albert formulates one aspect of the 
problem in a way which brings together all the relevant components we find 
in Pico's thesis: 


But we shall first ask, since colour does not transform sight except through 
illuminated transparency, whether illuminating light should be required 
for the sake of sight because of colour or because of the medium: that is 
to ask whether colour is unable to generate intention in a medium, unless 
colour itself is actually illuminated, or whether colour itself without light 
suffices to generate its own intention, but a medium is not designed to 
receive intention unless it would actually be illuminated.5” 


This piece represents the conceptual context of Pico's thesis. It is followed by 
a series of critical assessments of different solutions to this problem which 
were suggested by different philosophers such as Avicenna, Avempace (Ibn 
Bajja), Alexander of Aphrodisias and Averroés, and with a reference to the 
Pythagoreans.5? In the following chapters this and other related issues are 
discussed and more critical assessments of previous philosophers (such as 
Democritus in Chapter 9) are presented. 

In Chapter 12 we find Pico's thesis. According to Albert some philosophers, 
most probably the Peripatetics led by Aristotle who are mentioned in the 


54 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 128: “Aer enim quidam con- 
naturaliter tenetur in aure et connaturalis est auris tympano; tympanum autem auris 
voco nervum auditivum, qui expanditur in interiori auris, qui quando pulsatur ab aere, 
qui est in aure, fit auditus; aer enim, qui est in aure, continuus est aeri exteriori, et ideo ab 
exteriori moto aere movetur interior auris. Et ille movet nervum auditivum ...” 

55 Pico, goo Theses, p. 214: "Lumen non habet in medio nisi esse intentionale.’ 

56 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, pp. 108-121. But see also Albert's 
extensive discussion of sight, light, medium, colours and related concepts in De homine: 
Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, pp. 145-202. 

57  Ibid., p.108: “Sed nos prius quaeremus, cum color non immutet visum nisi diaphano illu- 
minato, utrum lumen illuminans exigatur ad visum propter colorem vel propter medium, 
hoc est quaerere, utrum color non possit generare intentionem in medio, nisi sit ipse 
color actu illuminatus, vel ipse color sine lumine sufficiat generare intentionem suam, 
sed medium non sit natum ipsam intentionem suscipere, nisi sit actu illuminatum." 

58 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 
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beginning of the Chapter, and who Albert admits that he himself follows,5? 
argue in a suitable manner that light is a spiritual intention which exists in 
something transparent; colour has intentional existence in a medium. But they 
differ since light is a more noble and a more simple form than colour, thanks to 
which it perfects anything transparent and makes it actual. All this cannot be 
done by colour. In the same fashion light provides actual existence to colours, 
and this, again, cannot be done by colour.99 

This form which is called light brings life and heat to the living, and it moves 
towards the existence of generating things, inasmuch as they are an instrument 
of intelligence, that which through the movement of planets and by spread 
light causes the existence of everything in nature.9! Clearly, such implications 
and nuances are missing from Pico's thesis but they are necessary in order to 
understand it since they belong to the same context. 

In thesis 10 it is stated that an object per se and especially of the com- 
mon sense is magnitude, as Avicenna well argued.®? This idea can be found 
in Albert's commentary on De anima, Book 2, Tract. 3, Chapter 5. According 
to Albert the sensual object (sensatum) is divided into two kinds: the first, 
an object which is unique to one sense only, and does not fit the others; for 
instance, being coloured fits vision and sound fits hearing. The second kind is 
called that which is perceived by itself (quod per se sentiri), since its intention 
is imprinted in sense, which is connected to that which is sensual property 
(sensibile proprium), that is, that which is proper to sensual perception as such. 
This is a subject which is close to sensual species — which is magnitude — in 
which, just like in a proper subject, we find any sensual quality. 


59 lbid. p. 16: “Nos autem sequentes dicta Peripateticorum, quorum princeps fuit 
Aristoteles ..." 

60  Ibid.:"Et ideo satis convenienter dicunt quidam, quod lumen est intentio spirituale esse 
habens in perspicuo, quemadmodum color est habens esse intentionale in medio; sed 
in hoc differunt, quod lux est forma nobilior et simplicior, quam sit color, et ideo perficit 
perspicuum et facit ipsum esse actu, et hoc non potest facere color. Similiter dat actu esse 
coloribus, et hoc iterum non potest facere color." 

61 Ibid. “Est autem haec forma quae vocatur lumen, vivificativa vivorum et calefactiva 
et motiva ad esse generabilium, inquantum est instrumentum intelligentiae, quae per 
motum luminarium lumine emisso movet ad esse omne quod in natura est, sicut etiam 
supra diximus." 

62 Pico, goo Theses, p. 214: "Obiectum per se et proprie sensus communis est magnitudo, ut 
bene dicit Avicenna." 

63 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p.103: “Et ideo sensatum per se 
dividitur in duo, quorum unum quidem proprium est, quod sic convenit uni sensui, quod 
non convenit alii, sicut coloratum, inquantum coloratum, agit in visum et non in alium 
sensum, sonus autem in auditum et non in alium sensum. Aliud autem est sensatum, 
quod ideo per se sentiri dicitur, quia sua intentio in sensu imprimitur coniuncta sensibili 
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Following some more distinctions and classifications regarding unique sen- 
sual objects (sensata propria) — those which are connected to specific sensual 
organs — Albert comes back to the objects of the common sense (communia) 
and to magnitude. He explains that the common objects contain essences or 
existence which in fact are imprinted in the senses according to their inten- 
tions; these are things like magnitude which exists in sensual objects. And 
since magnitude is the boundary of natural body, while the limited quantity 
is figure, this means that also figure is a common sensual object, imprinted 
in the eye when seeing, or in the sense of touch when touching. To these two 
we must add number as yet another necessary object of the common sense.9* 
Magnitude, Albert contends, is not only divided by essence but also in some 
way by movement, for movement includes ‘before’ or ‘after’ only in parts 
of magnitude. This means that also movement is an object of the common 
sense.® It also means that magnitude is indeed the most important object of 
the common sense as implied in Pico's thesis. 

Thus, to these four objects of the common sense Albert adds yet a fifth one: 
rest. He points out that these five objects of the common sense are not called 
'common' because they equally participate in each of the specific senses, but 
rather because each one of them participates in many of those senses. While 
movement, rest and number participate in all senses, quantity and figure 
take part in the sense of touch and sight. Interestingly, quantity (quantitas) 
and magnitude (magnitudo) seem interchangeable in this context. These five 
objects are called ‘sensual by themselves’ (per-se-sensata), since by themselves 
they are placed against that which exists by accident. Moreover, they are placed 


proprio; et hoc est proximum subiectum sensatae speciei, quod est magnitudo, in qua ut 
in subiecto proprio est omnis qualitas sensibilis" See also Albert's account of the com- 
mon sense in in De homine: Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 27/2, 
pp. 267-281; for the object of the common sense see pp. 275-278. 

64 Tbid.: “Communia autem sunt, sicut diximus, quorum essentiae vel esse secundum inten- 
tiones suas vere sensibus imprimuntur, et illa sunt sicut magnitudo, in qua sunt sensibi- 
lia, et cum magnitudo sit terminus naturalis corporis et terminata quantitas sit figura, 
oportet etiam figuram esse sensatum commune; trigonum enim vel quadratum est, quod 
imprimitur oculo in videndo et tactui in tangendo. Quia autem numerum cognoscimus 
divisione continui et continui est essentialiter dividi, ideo oportet numerum etiam esse 
sensatum commune." 

65 Ibid.: “Magnitudo autem non dividitur solum per essentiam, sed etiam quodammodo per 
motum, eo quod motus non habet ante et post nisi per ante et post in partibus magnitu- 
dinis; et ideo oportet etiam motum esse sensatum commune." 
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against that which is not first, for it is impossible that a passive object which 
is the same in number will have different active objects according to genus.96 

This is part of the conceptual background behind Pico's thesis but I could 
not find the reference to Avicenna in this context. Pico's thesis could easily 
come from this discussion by Albert. 

In thesis u we find that it is assumed that a species of which it is stated 
that we recall is completely abandoned and abolished.® In Albert’s commen- 
tary on De anima, Book 3, Tract. 2, Chapter 19, in the midst of a comparison 
between possible, agent and speculative intellect, we read that the separate 
intellect, both possible and agent, although it is composed of only these two, 
is real and eternal, and that it is not the case that sometimes it is an intellect 
and other times it is not, just as the speculative intellect functions in regard to 
particulars.9 This separate intellect is the only intellect which is immortal and 
perpetual, it remains in the soul even after it left the body, since the situation 
in which the intellect sometimes understands and other times not is because 
it is activated by phantasms which are intelligible things in potency, and this 
is why they do not always actually activate the intellect. For this reason the 
intellect of such things does not always remain.9? At this point we get closer 
to Pico's thesis. 

According to Albert when such intellect is completely separated — which 
means a conversion of the possible intellect towards the agent intellect — then 
it has a full understanding of itself within itself, and then we do not recall, 


66  Ibid., pp. 103-104: “Et quia opposita sunt eiusdem potentiae, ideo etiam quies est sensa- 
tum commune. Et sic igitur sunt quinque communia: motus, quies, numerus, figura et 
magnitudo, nec dicuntur ista communia, eo quod quodlibet eorum aequaliter ab omni 
sensu percipiatur, sed quia quodlibet istorum probatur percipi pluribus sensibus et non 
uno solo sensu, quoniam in veritate motus et quies et numerus omnibus percipiuntur 
sensibus, sed quantutas et figura tactu et visu. Ista autem sensata communia dicuntur 
per-se-sensata, secundum quod per se opponitur ad id quod est per accidens, et non sic, 
secundum quod per se opponitur ei quod est non primo; impossibile enim est, quod idem 
numero passivum habeat activa diversa secundum genus." 

67 Pico, goo Theses, p. 216: "Stat speciem cuius dicimur reminisci esse totaliter deperditam et 
abolitam." 

68 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 206: "Separatus enim sic 
intellectus tam possibilis quam agens quam etiam compositus ex utroque slummodo est, 
quod vere est et aeternum est, et non quod aliquando est intellectus et aliquando non est, 
sicut est speculatio de rebus particularibus." 

69 Tbid.: “Ft iste sic separatus solus est immortalis et perpetuus, permanens apud animam 
etiam, quando fuerit exuta a corpore, quoniam, quod modo intelligit aliquando et ali- 
quando non, hoc ideo est, quia movetur a phantasmatibus, quae sunt potentia intelligibi- 
lia et ideo non semper actu movent; et ideo diximus supra, quod non semper permanet 
intellectus talium." 
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since recollection takes place through a conversion towards particulars which 
exist in phantasms, and this recollection is known, it is the act of reason which 
brings together information about particulars. The possible intellect does not 
have this information through a conversion towards the agent intellect but 
rather through a conversion towards phantasms. Out of this part the intellect 
is truly passible, and according to this it is corruptible, even though as for itself 
it is a perpetual substance. And yet without this corruptible intellect there can 
be no understanding of particulars."? This is why, Albert contends, when the 
intellect is separated from the activities of the faculties of the sensible soul, 
then it does not recall or imagine. For even though the rational substance itself 
is entirely separated from the body, yet in regard to some of its faculties it can- 
not operate without the body. And then, Albert concludes, when the intellect is 
not in the body it cannot do anything which is related to these faculties which 
are dependent on the body and in accordance with nature.” 

Only when the possible intellect proceeds from potency to action then it 
uses recollection, sense perception and imagination, since it receives from 
sense perception experience, and from experiences memory, and from mem- 
ories it forms a universal." But when the separate intellect already has intelli- 
gible things and it turns only towards the agent intellect and to itself, then it is 
striped from matter and from the supplements of matter; for matter, because 
of privation and change, disturbs the truth. This intellect is immortal and per- 
petual, and in it we do not recall and we do not use any sensual faculty; for 
that intellect which uses recollection and cognition is passible and changea- 
ble, and because it is passive, it is corruptible in the sense that it is related to 


70  lbid.:"Et ideo, etiam quando talis est in toto separatus intellectus, qui est conversio intel- 
lectus possibilis ad agentem, qui totum intelligere suum habet intra seipsum, tunc non 
reminiscimur, quia reminiscentia fit per conversionem ad particularia, quae sunt in phan- 
tasmatibus, et fit mediante cogitativa, quae est actus rationis conferentis de particulari- 
bus. Et hoc non habet intellectus possibilis per conversionem ad agentem, sed potius per 
conversionem ad phantasmata, et ex illa parte est vere passibilis intellectus, sicut osten- 
dimus superius, et secundum hoc corruptibilis est, licet in se sit substantia perpetua. 
Sine hoc tamen phantasmate et corruptibili intellectu cogitatio de particularibus nihil 
omnino determinatum intelligit in particularibus." 

71  lbid.:"Et ideo quando contigit ipsum separari ab actibus virium sensibilis animae, tunc 
nec reminiscitur nec imaginatur; licet enim substantia ipsa rationalis tota separetur a 
corpore, tamen secundum quasdam vires non operatur nisi in corpore; et ideo, cum non 
est in corpore, tunc nullum habet operationem intellectus secundum conversionem ad 
illas secundum naturam.” 

72 Tbid.: “Amplius autem, adhuc aliud est consideratione dignum de istis intellectibus, quo- 
niam in veritate, quando intellectus possibilis procedit de potentia ad actum, tunc utitur 
reminiscentia et sensu et imaginatione et phantasia, quoniam ex sensu accipit experien- 
tiam et ex experientiis memoriam et ex memoriis universale." 
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corruptible things, although as for itself it is incorruptible substance. But the 
point is that without such a passive intellect we can understand nothing, for all 
our knowledge comes from sensual objects.?? 

What all this means is that the objects of our recollection can only be cor- 
ruptible things, since memory and the formation of images are mental fac- 
ulties which are completely dependent on the body. This is what we have in 
Pico's thesis, although Pico uses species which is not the term Albert uses in 
this context. Once again we notice that Pico is reflecting views which are found 
in Albert but by using his own terminology and showing his own understand- 
ing. Pico is thinking along similar lines as Albert and in a sense he interprets 
Albert's views. 

Thesis 12 determines that the vegetative soul is not introduced before the 
sensual soul, nor is the sensual soul introduced before the rational soul, but 
rather all at once.” This point is discussed by Albert in his commentary on 
De anima, Book 1, Tract. 2, Chapter 15, entitled: ‘whether the soul does differ- 
ent things through one substance and different potencies, or through many 
substances and many potencies; and yet, moreover, whether the vegetative 
and sensual and rational parts are one substance in the human being' (Utrum 
anima diversa agat per unam substantiam et diversas potentias vel per plures 
substantias et plures potentias; in quo etiam habetur, utrum vegetabilis et sen- 
sibilis et rationalis sint una substantia in homine). Albert, in the third consid- 
eration of the soul, while determining the relation between the soul and its 
natural powers, argues that the human soul is one in substance and diverse in 
its cognitive, appetitive and movable powers.’”> The emphasis here is on the 
integrity of each soul as a soul, without introducing some kind of admixture 


73 ~~ Ibid.:“Possumus igitur dicere, quod sic separatus intellectus, qui habet iam intelligibilia et 
non convertitur nisi ad agentem et ad seipsum, est tantum, quod vere est, quia verissime 
est, quod est denudatum a materia et a materiae appendiciis; materia enim propter priva- 
tionem et mutationem turbat verum esse. Et tunc ille adeptus intellectus, qui in simplici 
consistit intellectu, immortalis et perpetuus est, et in illo non reminiscimur nec utimur 
aliqua virtute sensibili, quia intellectus, qui utitur reminiscentia et cogitatione, est passi- 
bilis et mutabilis; et quia passivus est, corruptibilis est, eo quod communicat corruptibili 
et corrumpitur 'illo interius corrupto, cum sit tamen in se substantia incorruptibilis. Sine 
hoc enim talis passivus intellectus nihil omnino intelligit, eo quod omnis nostra scientia 
oritur ex sensibilibus." 

74 Pico, goo Theses, p. 216: "Non introducitur vegetalis anima ante sensualem, nec sensualis 
ante rationalem, sed tota simul." 

75 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 60: "Tertia vero animae con- 
sideratio est, prout comparatur ad suas potestates naturales, quas ipsa exercet in eo quod 
secundum potestatem completam et actum animae habet vitam ab ipsa; et secundum 
hoc una est in homine anima in substantia et diversa virtutibus cognitivis et appetitivis et 
motivis secundum locum et vegetantibus corpus." 
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between vegetative, sensual or intellectual souls. For this reason the vegetative 
soul which is found in plants only is separated from the sensual soul which is 
found in brutes. Each kind of soul requires different body since different forms 
in their genus and species belong to different formed bodies in their genus and 
species. And so vegetative soul can never become part of sensual soul, only 
vegetative power can be part of sensual soul, and sensible power can be part of 
intellectual soul." Basically this is what we have in Pico's thesis. 

In thesis 13 we find that itis possible that sense would concur with the reten- 
tion of species in a passive manner, yet it would concur with the judgment 
of species regarding a sensible object in an active manner.” In his commen- 
tary on De anima, Book 2, Tract. 4, Chapter 2, Albert discusses the interaction 
between the senses and the medium. If it is the case, he asks, that the senses 
of touch and taste interact in a passive manner with inanimate things, then 
what about the other three senses? In this case one should say that not every 
body is passive while interacting with smelling or sound or colour, for there 
are sensual intentions which — although their media interact in a passive 
manner with sensual intentions — yet those media are indeterminate and do 
not remain in them like these intentions as permanent forms. For this reason 
those media do not truly interact in a passive manner with the objects of the 
senses but rather go through them and towards the senses, they become like 
this endurance regarding something or according to something."? 

But then, Albert raises a problem: if to smell means that something is pas- 
sive by species, then, through one reason a medium - which is an inanimate 
body - interacts in a passive manner with sense by sensual species. What this 


76  Ibid.:"Et ideo falsum est, quod illud quod est potentia vegetativa in uno per locum et 
subiectum, separatur ab ipso. Sed id quod est anima vegetativa, quae ut anima non est 
nisi in plantis, separatur secundum esse et locum ab eo quod est anima sensitiva, quae est 
in brutis. Et ideo quaerit diversum genere corpus, in quo sit, quoniam diversae in genere 
et specie formae diversorum sunt in genere et specie corporum formatorum; numquam 
enim anima vegetabilis est pars animae sensibilis, sed potentia vegetabilis potest esse 
pars animae sensibilis, sicut et sensibilis pars est intellectualis animae." Also the discus- 
sion in the following chapter, Chapter 16, is relevant for this topic; see ibid., pp. 61-63. 

77 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 216: "Licet ad receptionem speciei concurrat sensus passive, ad iudi- 
candum tamen de sensibili active concurrit." 

78 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 150: “Si autem conceditur, 
quod a sensibilibus tactus et gustus patiuntur inanimata, quaeramus, utrumne etiam a 
sensibilibus aliorum trium sensuum patiantur inanimata. Sed dicendum utique, quod 
non omne corpus passivum est ab odore et sono et colore, secundum quod sunt intentio- 
nes sensibiles, quia etiamsi media eorum patiantur ab intentionibus sensibilibus, tamen 
media sunt indeterminata et non manent in eis tamquam formae permanentes istae 
intentiones; et ideo etiam non vere et physice patiuntur ab eis, sed transeunt per ipsa ad 
sensus, sed ferunt ea sicut aliquid patientia et secundum aliquid et non simpliciter" 
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means is that according to the same reason both animate and inanimate enti- 
ties interact in a passive manner and alternate.7? 

Albert's explanation to this problem brings us closer to Pico's thesis: to smell 
does not mean being absolutely passive by the sensual object that was per- 
ceived, but rather to smell is to perceive and to judge about smell, which is 
the second perfection of sense, it is not only to interact in a passive manner 
but also to perform something. And in this fashion the sensual object is not 
acting towards the operation of the sense in that which is not animated.9? This 
is exactly what we have in Pico's thesis only that the concepts 'animate' and 
‘inanimate’ do not appear in the thesis. To this Albert adds further explana- 
tion regarding two meanings of the term 'sensual': formal and material, and he 
also draws some conclusions which belong to this conceptual context but are 
beyond Pico’s thesis.9! 

Thesis 14 states that movable body is the subject of natural science.8? It 
can be found in Albert's commentary on De anima, Book 1, Tract. 1, Chapter 1. 
Albert claims here that although the soul and its operations and passions are 
not movable body — which is the subject of natural philosophy, yet the soul is 
the essential principle (principium essentiale) of any such body. For this reason 
the soul should be investigated by natural science.®? 

But the more obvious place to find this thesis in Albert is in his commen- 
tary on Physics, Book 1, Tract. 1, Chapter 3. Every science is a science of a sub- 
ject of some sort, with regard to which qualities are being proven, and the 


79  lbid.:"Sed tunc quaeritur, quia, si odorare est etiam pati aliquid a specie, tunc una ratione 
patitur medium, quod est corpus inanimatus, et sensus a specie sensibili; et tunc secun- 
dum eadem patiuntur et alterantur animata et inanimata." 

8o Ibid. pp. 150-151: “Et ad hoc dicimus, quod odorare non est absolute pati a sensibili 
percepto, sed potius odorare est sentire et iudicare odorem, quod est secunda sensus 
perfectio, et non est tantum pati, sed etiam operari aliquid; et hoc modo sensibile ad 
operationem sensus non agit in id quod non est animatum." 

81 Ibid., p. 151: “Est igitur totius huius quaestionis determinatio, quod sensibile dupliciter 
accipitur formaliter scilicet et materialiter, hoc est sensibile in eo quod est sensibile, et 
hoc est quod agit ad operationem sensus, et secundum hoc non agit nisi in corpus ani- 
matum anima sensibili; et sic sensus et sensatum sunt correlativa, quae posita se ponunt 
et perempta se perimunt. Si autem accipiatur id quod est sensibile in quocumque sensu, 
tunc illud agit alterando etiam corpora non-animata; et hoc modo sensus et sensatum 
correlationem ad invicem non habent, et hoc modo quaecumque alterant animata, alte- 
rant etiam inanimata." 

82 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 216: “Corpus mobile est subiectum scientiae naturalis." 

83 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, p. 1: "Licet igitur anima et opera 
eius et passiones non sint corpus mobile, quod subiectum est philosophiae naturalis, est 
tamen anima principium essentiale talis corporis cuiusdam, et ideo in scientia naturali 
oportet inquiri de ipsa." 
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consideration of its parts and differences is taken place. The subject in any nat- 
ural science without doubt is the movable body, claims Albert, that is a body 
which is subjected to movement.** Albert goes on and distinguishes between 
three kinds of bodies: natural, mathematical, and an absolutely simple body 
which precede the previous two kinds, and this brings to the next thesis. 
Thesis 15 states that the consideration of the body (that in which it is a 
body) is a consideration for the metaphysician.®° In Albert's commentary on 
De anima, Book 1, Tract. 1, Chapter 7, we find a distinction between a body 
inasmuch as it is movable (corpus inquantum est mobile) — the object of nat- 
ural philosopher, and a body inasmuch as it is a body (corpus inquantum est 
corpus) — the object of another philosopher. Knowing the causes of the human 
body is the task of the natural philosopher rather than the physician, claims 
Albert; but the knowledge of those forms which are not separated from natural 
bodies and are found in those bodies, and yet do not follow the natural body 
inasmuch as it is a natural body, do not belong to natural body inasmuch as it 
is movable, but only follow the body inasmuch as it is a body. For this reason 
these forms are regarded as belonging to the natural body only in a remote 
manner, since they contain that which is abstracted from the natural body.96 
Albert contends that while every natural body is a body, not every body is 
natural. For ‘a body’ is different from ‘a natural body’; thus, there are things 
which follow the body and precede the natural principles. These things are 
investigated by another philosopher - the mathematician. This philosopher 
considers all things related to the natural body, and yet these things do not 
draw reason from that body; for they do not conceive in their concepts sen- 
sible and movable matter but rather intellectual magnitude only.57 Albert 


84 Ibid. vol. 4/1, p. 5: "Inquiremus autem post haec de subiecto scientiae naturalis. Omnis 
enim scientia est alicuius generis subiecti, de quo probantur passiones et cuius conside- 
rat partes et differentias. Hoc autem in omni scientia naturali absque dubio est corpus 
mobile, prout motui subicitur" 

85 Pico, goo Theses, p. 216: "Corporis in eo quod corpus consideratio ad metaphysicum 
spectat." 

86 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 7/1, pp. 14-15: "Scire enim causas 
corporis humani physici est, non medici. Sed formarum, quae quidem secundum esse 
non sunt separabiles a physicis corporibus, sed inveniuntur in eis et tamen non sequun- 
tur physicum corpus, inquantum est physicum, eo quod non sunt physici corporis, 
inquantum est mobile, sed sunt secundum rationem ante ipsum et sequuntur corpus, 
inquantum est corpus, et ideo dicuntur esse physici corporis ex remotione, quia sunt eius 
quod abstrahit a physico corpore ..." 

87 lbid. p.15: "... omne enim physicum corpus est corpus, sed non convertitur, et ideo abstra- 
hit corpus a physico corpore: quaecumque igitur sequuntur ad corpus, secundum quod 
abstrahit a physico corpore, sunt ante principia physica, et ideo de illis erit alius philoso- 
phus, qui mathematicus vocatur, cuius tamen omnia considerata sunt in physico corpore, 
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emphasizes that all the principles of the transmovable body, by the mere fact 
that they are the principles of that body, cannot belong to it inasmuch as it 
is a natural body; what is conceived by these principles is related to the body 
inasmuch as it is a body.58 

Nevertheless, these principles are not entirely separated since they do con- 
ceive in their reasons an intellectual subject which is magnitude, and mag- 
nitude precedes the body as a body in the natural order. And just as 'body' 
precedes ‘natural body’ according to the same natural order, so ‘being’ and 
‘substance’ precede ‘body’ and ‘magnitude’ according to nature; they are sep- 
arated from the matter of the bodies according to their own essence and con- 
nected to it only by accident, since these bodies contain quantity and mobility. 
Thus, ‘being’ and ‘substance’ according to their existence are really found 
before ‘body’ and ‘magnitude’ in the intelligences and in separate substances. 
At this point Albert stresses that it is the task of the first philosopher and of 
first philosophy to deal with these issues.9? 

In his commentary on Physics, Book 1, Tract. 1, Chapter 3, Albert presents 
a distinction between mathematical, natural, and an absolutely simple body 
which precedes the first two, and according to its reduction to being is regarded 
as divine.?? This is the substance of Pico's thesis, in Albert it is expressed by 
means of a detailed explanation of why, for instance, 'body' precedes 'natural 
body; and is the object of the first philosophy or metaphysics, rather than of 
natural philosophy. 


sed tamen non trahunt rationem ab ipso; et ideo non concipiunt in nominibus suis 
materiam sensibilem et mobilem, sed intellectualem magnitudinem tantum." 

88 Tbid.: “Et cum omnia quae sunt transmutabilis corporis principia, consequantur secun- 
dum naturam ea quae sunt principia corporis simpliciter accepti, oportet necessario, 
quod nihil eorum quae sunt physici corporis, ut est physicum, concipiatur in ratione 
eorum quae sunt corporis, ut est corpus." 

89 Ibid. “Non sunt tamen illa separata omnino, quoniam concipiunt in rationibus suis 
subiectum intellectuale, quod est magnitudo, quae secundum naturam antecedit corpus, 
ut est corpus. Sicut autem diximus, quod corpus per naturam antecedit physicum corpus, 
ita ens et substantia et huiusmodi per naturam antecedunt corpus et magnitudinem, et 
sunt ista secundum se separata et per accidens coniuncta cum materia corporum, quae 
sunt quanta et mobilia, quoniam ista secundum esse realiter inveniuntur ante haec in 
intelligentiis et substantiis separatis, et de his est primus philosophus, secundum quod 
diximus in prooemiis libri physicorum. Diximus etiam multa de his in 11 physicorum, cum 
certitudine autem habent in prima philosophia determinari." 

9o  lbid.,vol. 4/1, p. 5: "Sic ergo patet, quod corpus absolute et simpliciter sumptum est ante 
mathematicum et ante naturale, et secundum reductionem ad ens considerat ipsum 
divinus.” 
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In thesis 16 we find that potency regarding matter does not add anything to 
matter beyond reason.?! In Albert's commentary on Physics, Book 1, Tract. 3, 
Chapter 13, we read that matter, when it is intelligible but without privation 
and understood without form, is simple, but it is not in the end of simplicity. 
For even though it does not have an essential or a quantitative part, since it is 
not composed of different essences or quantity, yet it is formed by habits and 
has the ability to be composed.?? 

Because of this habit, says Albert, by which matter is turned towards form, 
it can become the subject of form, it exists as something in form, and perhaps 
it is a potential relation to form. Moreover, Albert contends, the potency by 
which matter can become subject is different from matter, but it is not a thing 
but rather a reason by which matter is brought to form, matter is subjected 
to this potency by itself, for matter by itself is subjected to prime form or to 
potency which brings it towards prime form.9? This is what we have in Pico’s 
thesis. 

We have seen that the most important works by Albert used by Pico in his 
theses are Albert's commentaries on Physics and on De anima. Pico's theses 
dedicated to Albert are on many occasions elaborated pieces, reflecting how 
Pico thinks through Albert's views, and not simply 'presentations' of Albert's 
views. Yet, in most cases, and quite differently from Farmer's assessment (see 
n. 3), they are in line with Albert and show Pico's understanding of, and famil- 
iarity with, Albert's texts. 

Natural philosophy is obviously the central theme in these theses and it 
seems that Pico regards Albert mainly as a commentator of Aristotle's natural 
philosophy. The point of importance here is that Pico's interpretation of Albert 
represents a very different perspective on the reception of his views in the late 
fifteenth century; and, as such, enables us to broaden several important aspects 


91 Pico, goo Theses, p. 216: "Potentia respectiva materiae non addit supra materiam rem, sed 
rationem." 

92 Albert the Great, Opera omnia (Cologne Edition), vol. 4/1, p. 63: "Propter quod dicimus, 
quod materia, intelligibilis sine privatione et accepta sine forma, simplex est, non in fine 
simplicitatis. Licet enim non habeat partem essentialem sive quantitativam, eo quod non 
sit composita ex essentiis diversis vel ex quantitate, tamen concreta est habitudinibus et 
componibilis est." 

93 Tbid.:“Ft ideo habitudo, qua se habet ad formam, cuius potest esse subiectum, aliquid est 
in ipsa et forte est relatio potentialis ad formam, et tunc potentia, qua subiectum esse 
potest, diversa est a materia. Sed non dicit rem, sed rationem, qua refertur ad formam, et 
illi potentiae substat per seipsam, quia materia ex seipsa subiectum est formae primae vel 
potentiae ad formam primam." 
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of the current historiography of 'Albertism' in the late Middle Ages.?^ For many 
years, commentators have tended to emphasize the more apophatic aspects 
of Albert's speculative heritage as these found expression in his engagement 
with the mystical tradition of Pseudo-Dionysius.?* In addition to this, Albert's 
place within the history of German Dominican thought,’ and the develop- 
ment of a 'via Alberti' in Northern Europe with thinkers such as Heymericus 
de Campo playing a central role,°” have both been objects of extensive critical 
interest. While all three topics are of fundamental importance to explaining 
how Albert's ideas and legacy were debated in the late fifteenth century, they 
have tended to occlude something which Pico's discussion of Albert brings to 
the fore, namely, Albert's importance as a commentator of Aristotelian natu- 
ral philosophy. What emerges from our preceding discussion is that for Pico 
the essential rudiments of Aristotle's science are made clearer as a result of 


94 On the history of Alberism see Gilles-Gérard Meersseman, Geschichte des Albertismus, 
2 vols. (Rome, 1933-1935); [Vol. 1: Die Pariser Anfänge des Kölner Albertismus]; [Vol. 2: 
Die ersten Kölner Kontroversen]; Albert Zimmermann, Albert der Große: Seine Zeit, sein 
Werk, seine Wirkung (Berlin, 1981); Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen and Alain De Libera (eds.), 
Albertus Magnus und der Albertismus: deutsche philosophische Kultur des Mittelalters 
(Leiden, 1995) — most relevant papers are by Wéber, Flasch, Van Brandt, Asmuth, Kaluza, 
and Hoenen; Ivan Resnick (ed.), A Companion to Albert the Great (Leiden, 2013) — 
see especially the papers by Gottshall and Führer. On Albert's general reception see 
Maarten J.J.M. Hoenen, ‘Albertism’, in Henrik Lagerlund (ed.) Encyclopedia of Medieval 
Philosophy. Philosophy between 500 and 1500 (Dordrecht, 2011), pp. 44-51; and for a discus- 
sion of ideas in Northern European universities see Hoenen, "Thomismus, Skotismus und 
Albertismus. Das Entstehen und die Bedeutung von philosophischen Schulen im spáten 
Mittelalter, in Bochumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch für Antike und Mittelalter, 2 (1997), 
pp. 81-103. 

95  OndAlbert’sdebtto the Dionysian traditon see Bernhard Blankenhorn, The Mystery of Union 
with God: Dionysian Mysticism in Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas (Washington D.C., 
2015). And see also the prolegomena by Maria Burger in Albert the Great, Opera omnia 
(Cologne Edition), vol. 36/2, ed. Maria Burger (Münster, 1999), pp. I-XI. 

96 See Rudi Imbach and Christoph Flüeler (eds.), Albert der Grosse und die deutsche 
Dominikanerschule. Philosophische Perspektiven, Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
Theologie (Special Issue), Band 32, (1985); Alain De Libera, La Mystique Rhénane. D'Albert 
le Grand a Maitre Eckhart (Paris, 1994); Karl Albert, ‘Epilogue: Meister Eckhart — Between 
Mysticism and Philosophy’, in Jeremiah Hackett (ed.), A Companion to Meister Eckhart 
(Leiden, 2013), pp. 669-709. 

97 See Maarten J.J.M. Hoenen, ‘Tradition and Renewal: The Philosophical Setting of 
Fifteenth-Century Christology, Heymericus de Campo, Nicolaus Cusanus, and the 
Cologne Quaestiones vacantiales (1465), in Kent Emery and Joseph Peter Wawrykow 
(eds.), Christ among the Medieval Dominicans: Representations of Christ in the Texts and 
Languages of the Order of Preachers (Notre Dame Ind., 1998), pp. 462-492; ‘Comment 
lire les grands maitres?: Gérard de Monte, Heymeric de Campo et la question de l'accord 
entre Albert le Grand et Thomas d'Aquin (1456), in Revue thomiste 108 (2008), pp. 105-130. 
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Albert's comments. It is hard to tell though why Pico has chosen to dedicate 
several theses, for instance theses 7—10, to some very standard and rather lim- 
ited accounts of sense perception, and how this is related to his overall project 
of the 9oo theses. 

It is also difficult to find a clear rationale behind the order in which Pico 
presents these 16 theses. Thus, for instance, a thesis on intelligible species is 
followed by two logical propositions concerning human beings: one related to 
particulars and universals and one of a more technical nature which is related 
to causality. Then we have theses concerning matter and form, separated soul 
and its ability to understand, and theses on different aspects of sense percep- 
tion. Finally we find more methodological theses concerning the subject mat- 
ter of physics and metaphysics. This might just be a sign of the time pressure 
under which Pico was working while putting together these goo theses. 

In the following chapters we shall examine the theses Pico dedicated to the 
other five scholastic masters and draw more conclusions regarding his attach- 
ment with scholastic philosophy. 


CHAPTER 7 


Pico and Thomas Aquinas 


It is significant to find in the 45 theses dedicated to Thomas Aquinas (1225- 
1274) that Pico has used rather excessively his commentary on Peter Lombard's 
Sentences as an important source for the Angelic Doctor's views.! This is yet 
another reminder of the fact that philosophers in different periods prioritize 
different texts for many different reasons and purposes, and that what seems 
important to them does not necessarily reflect what might seem important to 
us today. 

According to Kibre, Thomas's works in Pico's library “were the most con- 
spicuous and outnumbered those of any other author with the exception, pos- 
sibly, of Aristotle"? So what do we find in the inventory of Pico's library? For 
instance, Thomas's Opuscula, De potentia dei in a Greek translation, a com- 
mentary on Books One and Four of the Sentences, what seems like his full 
commentary on Peter Lombard's Sentences, Peter Lombard's Sentences with 
Thomas's conclusions entitled Textus sententiarum cum conclusionibus ac tit- 
ulis questionum S. Thome, De esse et essentia, De veritate, parts of the Summa 
theologiae, Summa contra gentiles, Questiones de duodecim quodlibeta, com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's De generatione et corruptione, De memoria et reminis- 
centia, De anima, De parvis naturalibus, De celo et mundo, Politica, Physica, his 
Expositio in Aristotelis libros varios (including his commentaries on the Ethics 
and Metaphysics), a commentary on Paul's Epistles, De humanitate Christi, 
Compendium theologiae, Tractatus de principiis nature, Questiones disputatae 
de anima and Questiones de anima secundum Albertum et Tomam, Cathena 
Aurea s. continuum in quatuor Evangelistas, De divinis moribus.? We also find 
there most probably Peter of Bergamo's Concordantiae conclusionum in quibus 
Thomas de Aquino videtur sibi contradicere.^ 


1 This was already pointed out by Farmer; see Pico, 900 Theses, p. 218. For the purposes of this 
chapter and unless stated otherwise, I shall be using the critical edition: Thomas Aquinas, 
Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, or else Scriptum super Sententiis, eds. R.P. Mandonnet 
(vols. 1-2) and R.P. Maria Fabianus Moos (vols. 3—4) (Paris, 1929-1947). 

Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, p. 70. 

3 Ibid., pp. 123, 125, 131-133, 142, 146, 166, 168, 171, 176, 182, 191, 194, 206—207, 212, 222, 244, 247, 251, 
266, 269, 286, 288. 

4 lbid., p. 203. There is some chance that this is in fact Gerard de Monte's Tractatus ostendens 
concordiam S. Thome et venerabilis domini Alberti in multis in quibus dicantur esse contrarii. 
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The purpose of contextualizing Pico's theses dedicated to Thomas is basi- 
cally to show that Pico must have been familiar with the context of each of 
them in order to be able to formulate these theses or conclusions which, on 
many occasions as we shall see, summarize in a rather concise and usually 
insightful manner some long, detailed and complicated discussions. This, once 
again, reflects Pico's great familiarity with Thomas and with some of the main 
issues and themes discussed in scholastic philosophy in both the medieval and 
Renaissance contexts, but also, at times, it shows the difference in motivation, 
focus and competence between Pico and Thomas. 

Thesis 1 states that if the Spirit did not proceed from the Son, it would not 
be distinguished from the Son.5 It can be found in Thomas's Quaestiones dis- 
putatae de potentia, q. 10, a. 5, entitled: *whether the Holy Spirit would remain 
distinct from the Son if it did not proceed from Him’ (Utrum spiritus sanctus a 
filio remaneret distinctus, si ab eo non procederet). According to Thomas, it will 
be just impossible, in case the Holy Spirit did not come from the Son and that 
the Son was not the beginning or origin (principium) of the Holy Spirit's pro- 
cession, that the Holy Spirit would be distinct from the Son personaliter, that is, 
from the point of view of the Person. It would also be impossible to distinguish 
between the procession of the Holy Spirit and the generation of the Son. AII 
this brings Thomas to examine how should we determine the nature of the 
relations between the three Persons of the Trinity.® 

Obviously, this issue has some immense theological implications related 
to the filioque controversy, and Thomas is addressing them in his discussion, 
where, as we have just seen, concepts such as processio or personaliter play an 
important role. We do not have much of this in Pico's thesis, but then, what we 
have is only a thesis. It is interesting that Pico had chosen to open his theses 
dedicated to Thomas with this specific thesis, not exactly reflecting a universal 
concord but rather arguing in support of the position of the Western Catholic 
Church as against the Orthodox Greek Church. The fact that we have processus 
in the following thesis shows that this theological background is the concep- 
tual framework behind the first two theses. 


5 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 218: "Si spiritus a filio non procederet, a filio non distingueretur.’ 

6 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de potentia, q. 10, a. 5: "Dico autem, quod si Spiritus 
sanctus non sit a Filio, nec aliquo modo Filius sit principium processionis Spiritus sancti, 
impossibile est quod Spiritus sanctus a Filio personaliter distinguatur, et etiam impossibile 
est quod processio Spiritus sancti differat a Filii generatione. Quod quidem manifestum est, 
si quis consideret ea ex quibus aliqui divinarum personarum distinctionem manifestant. 
Loquuntur enim quidam de distinctione personarum secundum relationes; alii vero secun- 
dum modos originis; quidam autem per comparationem ad essentialia attributa." 
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Inthesis 2 we find thatthe temporal procession of the Holy Spirit is extended 
according to the gifts of grace granted to the one worthy of grace." It can be 
found in Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 43, a. 3. The title of the article is, 
"whether invisible inspiration [in the literal sense] of the divine Person is only 
granted according to the gift of the acting grace’ (Utrum missio invisibilis div- 
inae Personae sit solum secundum donum gratiae gratum facientis). Following 
Augustine, Thomas clarifies that missio is in fact temporal procession.? He then 
points out two ways in which God is present in individuals: a common way 
(God is present in everything through His essence) and a special way (God is 
present in rational creatures just as something known (cognitum) with regard 
to the one who knows (cognoscens) it, or something lovable (amatum) with 
regard to the one who loves (amans) it). This second way is more relevant for 
this discussion. And so the only effect which can be regarded as the reason for 
the divine Person to be present in a rational creature is the acting grace. The 
divine Person is sent and proceeds temporarily only according to the acting 
grace.? While Thomas mentions the divine Person, Pico, following Augustine 
via Thomas, refers clearly to the Holy Spirit. Pico is accurate here but obviously 
his thesis, which includes different formulation and wording, does not reflect 
all the theological nuances and implications found in Thomas. 

Thesis 3 states that the contingent existence of things which are, will be 
and were, since they were known to God's eternity in a present fashion, were 
infallibly and eternally known by Him.!? It can be found in Thomas's Summa 
theologiae, 1, q. 14, a. 13, entitled: 'whether the knowledge of God is of future 
contingencies’ (Utrum scientia Dei sit futurorum contingentium). Thomas 
emphasizes the fact that God's knowledge of contingencies is not based on 
succession just like human knowledge but rather this knowledge takes place at 
once (simul). The reason for this is that God's knowledge is measured accord- 
ing to eternity which is part of God's existence, and eternity means existing all 
the time.!! For all things which are in time are present in God from eternity, 


7 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 220: "Processus spiritus sancti temporalis attenditur secundum dona 
gratiae gratum facientia." 
8 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 43, a. 3: "Sed contra est quod Augustinus dicit, 


XV de Trin., quod Spiritus Sanctus procedit temporaliter ad sanctificandam creaturam. 
Missio autem est temporalis processio." 

9 Ibid.: “Sic igitur nullus alius effectus potest esse ratio quod divina Persona sit novo modo 
in rationali creatura, nisi gratia gratum faciens. Unde secundum solam gratiam facien- 
tem, mittitur et procedit temporaliter Persona divina." 

10 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 220: "Contingens rerum quae sunt, erunt, aut fuerunt, existentia ideo 
Deo ad aeterno fuit infallibiliter nota, quia fuit aeternitati eius praesentialiter praeposita." 

11 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 14, a. 13: “Et licet contingentia fiant in actu suc- 
cessive, non tamen Deus successive cognoscit contingentia, prout sunt in suo esse, sicut 
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not only because He contains the reasons of things which are present in Him, 
but also because His vision (intuitus) is present from eternity in everything 
inasmuch as they are His presentness.!? It is clear, Thomas concludes, that 
contingencies are known to God in an infallible manner inasmuch as they are 
under divine sight (conspectus) according to their presentness; and yet they 
are future contingencies when compared with their causes.!? Pico is obviously 
right in his conclusion or thesis, and yet his formulation and wording do not, 
and probably cannot, reflect even some of the complexities involved in this 
issue, being a conclusion or a thesis only. 

The next two theses also deal with the problem of future contingencies and 
originate in the same place in Thomas's Summa. Thesis 4 emphasizes that the 
contingent nature for us of each of the future contingencies, is from God's per- 
spective, necessary, as a concomitant of the infallibility of divine knowledge;^ 
we have already seen these notions in Thomas (nn. n-13). Thesis 5 states 
that, whatever future contingency God knows is known to Him in a neces- 
sary fashion.! Necessity is emphasized again by Thomas a little later in the 
same discussion.!6 


nos, sed simul. Quia sua cognitio mensuratur aeternitate, sicut etiam suum esse: aeter- 
nitas autem, tota simul existens, ambit totum tempus, ut supra dictum est^ Compare 
Thomas's Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 1, d. 38, q. 1, a. 5 (p. 911): “Cum igitur Deus 
sit aeternus, oportet quod cognitio ejus modum aeternitatis habeat, qui est esse totum 
simul sine successione. Unde sicut quamvis tempus sit successivum, tamen aeternitas 
ejus est praesens omnibus temporibus una et eadem et indivisibilis ut nunc instans; ita et 
cognitio sua intuetur omnia temporalia, quamvis sibi succedentia, ut praesentia sibi, nec 
aliquid eorum est futurum respectu ipsius, sed unum respectu alterius." 

12 Ibid.: “Unde omnia quae sunt in tempore, sunt Deo ab aeterno praesentia, non solum ea 
ratione qua habet rationes rerum apud se praesentes, ut quidam dicunt: sed quia eius 
intuiutus fertur ab aeterno super omnia, prout sunt in sua praesentialitate.” 

13 lbid. "Unde manifestum est quod contingentia et infallibiliter a Deo cognoscuntur 
inquantum subduntur divino conspectui secundum suam praesentialitatem: et tamen 
sunt futura contingentia, suis causis comparata." 

14 Pico, goo Theses, p. 220: "Contingentia ad utrumlibet futurorum cognitorum a Deo simul 
stat cum infallibilitate divinae scientiae." 

15  lbid.: "Quodcunque contingens Deus scivit esse futurum, necessario scivit illud esse 
futurum." 

16 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 14, a. 13: "Unde nobis, quia cognoscimus futura 
contingentia inquantum talia sunt, certa esse non possunt: sed soli Deo, cuius intelligere 
est in aeternitate supra tempus"; “Et ideo illud quod scitur a nobis, oportet esse neces- 
sarium etiam secundum quod in se est: quia ea quae in se sunt contingentia futura, a 
nobis sciri non possunt. Sed ea quae sunt scita a Deo, oportet esse necessaria secundum 
modum quo subsunt divinae scientiae, ut dictum est: non autem absolute, secundum 
quod in propriis causis considerantur." 
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In thesis 6 Pico states that the reason of the predestination of some and 
the reprobation of others can be inferred from divine goodness, and only the 
divine will is the reason for condemning the latter and electing the first to 
glory. This can be found in Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 23, a. 5, enti- 
tled: ‘whether foreknowledge of worthy actions is the cause of predestination’ 
(Utrum praescientia meritorum sit causa praedestinationis). Thomas opens his 
response by relating the reason of predestination and the reason of the divine 
will.|5 He points out that no one was so mad as to argue that good and wor- 
thy actions (merita) are the cause of divine predestination. The real question 
according to Thomas is whether God will give the effect of predestination to 
someone because of some worthy actions.? The opinions of Origen and the 
Pelagians are among those assessed and criticized by Thomas here. This is fol- 
lowed by a distinction between particular and general predestination. In the 
first case it is possible for God to give someone glory out of worthy actions; in 
the second case it is impossible that any effect of predestination in general (in 
communi) will be caused by anything we do.?° Thus, this second meaning of 
predestination is determined by the divine goodness.?! Pico's thesis correctly 
reflects Thomas's conclusion but omits his more nuanced discussion and 
full argumentation. 

In thesis 7 we find that, although the will of God will always be fulfilled, yet it 
does not impose in a general fashion necessity upon things willed (res volitae).2? 


17 Pico, goo Theses, p. 220: “Ex divina bonitate potest sumi ratio praedestinationis aliquorum 
etreprobationis aliorum, et sola divina voluntas est ratio quod istos reprobat et illos eligat 
in gloriam." 

18 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 23, a. 5: “Respondeo dicendum quod, cum 
praedestinatio includat voluntatem, ut supra dictum est, sic inquirenda est ratio praede- 
stinationis, sicut inquiritur ratio divinae voluntatis." 

19  Jbid.:"Nullus ergo fuit ita insanae mentis, qui diceret merita esse causam divinae praedes- 
tinationis, ex parte actus praedestinatis"; “Et hoc est quaerere, utrum Deus praeordinave- 
rit se daturum effectum praedestinationis alicui, propter merita aliqua." 

20  lbid."Dicendum est ergo quod effectum praedestinationis considerare possumus duplic- 
iter. Uno modo, in particulari. Et sic nihil prohibet aliquem effectum praedestinationis 
esse causam et rationem alterius"; "Sicut si dicamus quod Deus praeordinavit se daturum 
alicui gloriam ex meritis; et quod praeordinavit se daturum alicui gratiam, ut mereretur 
gloriam. - Alio modo potest considerari praedestinationis effectus in communi. Et sic 
impossibile est quod totus praedestinationis effectus in communi habeat aliquam cau- 
sam ex parte nostra." 

21 Tbid.: “Habet tamen hoc modo praedestinatio, ex parte effectus, pro ratione divinam bon- 
itatem; ad quam totus effectus praedestinationis ordinatur ut in finem, et ex qua procedit 
sicut ex principio primo movente." 

22 Pico, goo Theses, p. 220: “Licet Dei voluntas consequens semper impleatur, non tamen 
necessitatem rebus volitis generaliter imponit." 
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This issue is discussed in Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 19, a. 8, entitled: 
‘whether God's will imposes necessity upon things willed’ (Utrum voluntas Dei 
necessitatem rebus volitis imponat). God's will, according to Thomas, is respon- 
sible not only for the existence of everything but also for the way (modus) 
they exist: either necessarily or contingently. This is in accordance with the 
structure of reality and in order to bring everything to completion. For this rea- 
son God connected necessary causes to some effects which cannot take place 
otherwise, while other effects were connected by God to contingent causes. 
Thomas emphasizes that only God's will determines certain causes as con- 
tingent and not the fact that they are ‘immediate causes’ (causae proximae ).?? 
What we have here is the explanation and some of the argumentative context 
of Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 8 takes us to issues pertaining to grace, salvation, and the absolute 
power of God. It states that neither is it possible, even through God's absolute 
power, that someone who has grace would not be accepted by God into eternal 
life, nor that someone who does not have grace be accepted.?^ In Thomas's 
commentary on the Sentences, 3, d. 20, q. 1, a. 1, we find that as far as God's 
power is concerned, God can absolve a sin without any punishment, and He 
would not be regarded as unjust for doing so. But from the point of view of 
the sinner, in accordance with the order God has now imposed on the world, 
it cannot be right for a sin to be absolved without punishment.?5 The fact that 


23 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 19, a. 8: "Cum igitur voluntas divina sit efficacis- 
sima, non solum sequitur quod fiant ea quae Deus vult fieri; sed quod eo modo fiant, quo 
Deus ea fieri vult. Vult autem quaedam fieri Deus necessario, et quaedam contingenter, 
ut sit ordo in rebus, ad complementum universi. Et ideo quibusdam effectibus aptavit 
causas necessarias, quae deficere non possunt, ex quibus effectus de necessitate pro- 
veniunt: quibusdam autem aptavit causas contingentes defectibiles, ex quibus effectus 
contingenter eveniunt. Non igitur propterea effectus voliti a Deo, eveniunt contingenter, 
quia causae proximae sunt contingentes: sed propterea quia Deus voluit eos contingenter 
evenire, contingentes causas ad eos praeparavit" Compare Thomas's Quaestiones dispu- 
tatae de veritate, q. 23, a. 5: "Dicendum, quod voluntas divina non imponit necessitatem 
rebus omnibus. Cuius quaedam ratio assignatur a quibusdam ex hoc quod, cum voluntas 
sit rerum omnium prima causa, producit quosdam effectus mediantibus causis secundis, 
quae contingentes sunt, et deficere possunt; et ideo effectus contingentiam causae proxi- 
mae sequitur, non autem necessitatem causae primae." 

24 Pico, goo Theses, p. 220: “Nec habens gratiam potest, etiam de potentia Dei absoluta, Deo 
non esse acceptus ad vitam aeternam, nec non habens esse acceptus." 

25 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 3, d. 20, q. 1, a. 1 [35]: “... dicendum quod 
quantum est de potentia Dei, Deus posset peccatum absque omni poena dimittere, nec 
injustus esset, si hoc faceret. Sed quantum est ex parte istius qui peccavit, secundum ordi- 
nem quem nunc Deus rebus imposuit, non potest peccatum congrue sine poena dimitti." 
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natural powers are not enough and that without grace one cannot attain eter- 
nal life is emphasized in the commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 29, q. 1, a. 1.26 

The idea that God's absolute power is not beyond the necessity of grace 
which we have in Pico's thesis is also to be found in Thomas. In the commen- 
tary on the Sentences, 3, d. 24, q. 1, a. 1, we find a tension between the pas- 
sion of Christ as a means for salvation and God's absolute power. But the focal 
point here is on divine foreknowledge and its necessity; although the possibil- 
ity of salvation through God's absolute power and not through the passion of 
Christ is mentioned while referring to the time after Abraham, the necessity 
of divine foreknowledge dictates, according to Thomas, that even the faith of 
Abraham was about the passion of Christ.?? This means that grace, and not 
God's absolute power, is the sole means of salvation. This is basically what we 
have in Pico’s thesis, and this is exactly what William Ockham argues against. 
According to Ockham, in order for the soul to be accepted by God there is no 
need of any endowment of supernatural grace, but rather only God's absolute 
power determines whether the soul will be accepted or not. In this manner 
God's activity is preformed contingently, freely, and mercifully?? William is 
very clear on this point: 


First of all I thus show this: God can accept anyone as worthy of eternal 
life without any created [and] infused grace; [He] can absolve him of any 
fault without any created grace. But God, in accordance with His absolute 


26 Tbid., 2, d. 29, q. 1, a. 1: "Ideo oportet quod opera per quae ad vitam aeternam pervenitur, 
vires naturae humanae excedant; unde in ea homo non potest sine aliquo dono naturali- 
bus addito: et ideo quantumcumque natura humana sit integra, nihilominus homo gratia 
indiget ad vitam aeternam consequendam." 

27  lbid.,3, d. 24, q. 1, a. 1 [33]: “... dicendum quod post tempus Abrahae Deus poterat alio 
modo genus humanum liberare quam per passionem Christi, loquendo de potentia abso- 
luta, sed non secundum quod consideratur in ordine ad praescientiam. Non enim potest 
Deus ut aliquid praescitum ab eo sit, et postmodum non fiat, sicut non potest falli vel 
mutari. Et sic fides Abrahae fuerat de passione Christi, secundum quod stat sub divina 
praescientia." 

28 William Ockham, Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum, d. 17, q. 1: "Ideo dico quod ad 
hoc quod anima sit grata et accepta Deo, de potentia Dei absoluta nulla forma superna- 
turalis requiritur in anima; et quacumque posita in anima, potest Deus de potentia Dei 
absoluta illam non acceptare; ut sic semper contingenter Deus et libere et misericorditer 
et ex gratia sua beatificat quemcumque; ut ex puris naturalibus nemo possit mereri vitam 
aeternam, nec etiam ex quibuscumque donis collatis a Deo, nisi quia Deus contingenter 
et libere et misericorditer ordinavit quod habens talia dona possit mereri vitam aeternam; 
ut Deus per nullam rem possit necessitari ad conferendum cuicumque vitam aeternam." 
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power [and] if He so wishes can accept a sinner into eternal life without 
grace; and so He can absolve him etc.?? 


I suspect that Pico is responding to Ockham's challenge by pushing a notion 
which is found in Thomas a bit beyond its original scope and context. 

And what about thesis 9? It states that an act which was performed by a 
soul which was formed with charity is worthy of eternal glory due to condign 
merit.?? In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 28, q. 1, a. 2, we find, in 
the response to argument 6, a distinction between resisting a sin and having a 
victory over a sin. While anyone can avoid sin and this can be done even with- 
out grace, it does not make this individual worthy of eternal reward. But with 
regard to the one who wins against sin having reached the point where a fight 
against sin is required, this cannot happen unless that individual performs a 
meritorious action (opus meritorium), and such victory over sin is worthy of 
eternal life and cannot be done without grace.?! But we still have to look for 
the phrase de condigno in the context of this issue in Thomas. We find it in 
his commentary on the Sentences, 3, d. 18, q. 1, a. 2. Here Thomas distinguishes 
between good acts performed without charity and those performed with char- 
ity. Only he who performs the latter has the proper deserved right to eternal life 
(ex condigno meretur quis ea quae ad vitam aeternam pertinent).?? 


29 William Ockham, Quodlibeta septem, 6, q. 4: “Hoc probo primo sic: quemcumque potest 
Deus acceptare tamquam dignum vita aeterna sine omni gratia creata infusa, illi potest 
remittere omnem culpam sine omni gratia creata; sed Deus de potentia sua absoluta, si 
sibi placeret, posset peccatorem acceptare ad vitam aeternam sine gratia; igitur potest 
sibi remittere etc." 

30 Pico, goo Theses, p. 220: “Opus ab anima charitate formata elicitum meretur aeternam 
gloriam de condigno." According to The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1911), vol. 10, 
pp. 202-203, under ‘merit, in ‘condign merit’ the assumption is of an equality between 
service and return and it is measured by commutative justice, and thus gives one a real 
claim for a reward. And so in case the reward due to condign merit be withheld there is 
a violation of right and justice and the consequent obligation in conscience to make res- 
titution. See also the discussion in Thomas's Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 27, 
q. 1, a. 3, cited and discussed in n. 33 and context. 

31 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 28, q. 1, a. 2: "Ad sextum dicen- 
dum, quod aliud est resistere peccato et aliud victoriam de peccato habere. Quicumque 
enim vitat peccatum peccato resistit: unde hoc potest fieri etiam sine gratia; nec oportet 
quod tunc homo resistendo peccato, mereatur praemium aeternum. Sed ille proprie vin- 
cit peccatum qui potest pertingere ad hoc contra quod est pugna peccati. Hoc autem non 
potest esse nisi in eo qui opus meritorium operatur; unde talis victoria vitam aeternam 
meretur, et sine gratia non fit." 

32  lbid.,3, d. 18, q. 1, a. 2 [32]: “Actio autem proportionata ad vitam aeternam est actio ex 
caritate facta; et ideo per ipsam ex condigno meretur quis ea quae ad vitam aeternam per- 
tinent. Opera autem bona quae non sunt ex caritate facta, deficiunt ab ista proportione; 
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The full account of this theme can be found in Thomas's commentary on 
the Sentences, 2, d. 27, q. 1, a. 3. Here Thomas presents the difference between 
condign merit (mereri ex condigno) and congruous merit (mereri ex congruo), 
based on the distinction between quantitative equality (aequalitas quantita- 
tis) and proportional equality (aequalitas proportionis).33 One notes Thomas's 
cautious tone here (Illi tamen qui dicunt nos ex condigno vitam aeternam posse 
mereri, verius dicere videntur), which is of course missing from Pico's thesis, not 
to mention the entire conceptual background and analysis. Pico uses a slightly 
different terminology (opus ab anima ... elicitum) but overall his thesis is accu- 
rate, by which we mean that he must have been familiar with this conceptual 
background. And in this case there is no disagreement with Ockham.?^ 

Thesis 10 brings us again to Trinitarian theology and speculations. We find 
there that the three divine Persons can at once assume one nature.?5 It can 
be found in Thomas's Summa contra gentiles, 4, 39, n. 3, where the nature of 
hypostatic union and union in supposit in Christ are discussed. Thomas deals 
here with Christ's two natures, human and divine, and with incarnation, which 
is ascribed to the Son only, and not to the Father or the Holy Spirit. Incarnation 
is not part of natural union in which the three Persons are united, but rather 
it is a hypostatic union and a union in supposit, just like the way in which the 
three Persons are distinguished. And so, just as in the Trinity there are many 
Persons which subsist in one nature, in the mystery of the incarnation one 


et ideo per ea ex condigno non meretur quis vitam aeternam, sed improprie his dicitur 
aliquis mereri, secundum quod habent similitudinem aliquam cum operatione informata 
carirate." 

33  lbid., 2, d. 27, q. 1, a. 3: “Est enim duplex aequalitas, scilicet aequalitas quantitatis et 
aequalitas proportionis. Secundum quantitatis aequalitatem ex actibus virtutum vitam 
aeternam ex condigno non meremur; non enim tantum bonum est in quantitate actus 
virtutis, quantum praemium gloriae, quod est finis ejus. Secundum autem aequalitatem 
proportionis ex condigno meremur vitam aeternam. Attenditur enim aequalitas pro- 
portionis, quando aequaliter se habet hoc ad illud, sicut aliud, ad alterum. Non autem 
majus est Deo vitam aeternam tribuere, quam nobis actum virtutis exhibere: sed sicut 
hoc congruit huic, ita illud illi; et ideo quaedam proportionis aequalitas invenitur inter 
Deum praemiantem et hominem merentem; dum tamen praemium referatur ad idem 
genus in quo est meritum, ut si praemium est quod omnem facultatem humanae naturae 
excedit, sicut vita aeterna, meritum etiam sit per talem actum in quo refulgeat bonum 
illius habitus qui divinitus infunditur, Deo nos consignans. Illi tamen qui dicunt nos ex 
condigno vitam aeternam posse mereri, verius dicere videntur" This account is followed 
by yet another important distinction between distributive justice ( justitia distributiva) 
and commutative justice ( justitia commutativa). 

34 X William Ockham, Quaestiones variae: notabilia, dubitationes et determinationes, q. 6, a. 11: 
"Sed de condigno non potest aliquis mereri gratiam vel gloriam sine caritate." 

35 Pico, goo Theses, p. 222: "Potuerunt tres personae divinae simul suppositare unam 
naturam." 
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Person subsists in many natures.?6 In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 
3, d. 1, q. 2, a. 4, we find that the natural unity of the three Persons, in case it is 
considered in terms of absolute power, can be regarded as unsuitable according 
to the order of divine wisdom, where the incarnation of one Person is enough 
for restoring one thousand worlds. But what does ‘a unity of a single nature’ 
mean in this context? If it is argued that 'one humanity' (una humanitas) is 
the result of a union between one body and one soul, then in the same fashion 
three Persons come together under one appropriate nature, just as they come 
together under eternal nature.?” These two texts of Thomas provide us with the 
conceptual background to Pico's thesis. Naturally, the Angelic Doctor's account 
is much more elaborate than the statement found in Pico; that said, the latter's 
thesis is clearly adequate in relation to what we have found in Thomas and 
surely reflects his familiarity with this topic. 

Moral and cardinal virtues are at the centre of thesis n. It states that moral 
and cardinal virtues remain in patria after resurrection.?? This is discussed by 
Thomas in his commentary on the Sentences, 3, d. 34, q. 1, a. 3, in the response 
to argument 6. Aiming at supporting the contrary position, Thomas argues 
that all the spiritual gifts (dona) remove the imperfection which exists in the 
virtues when they are put into practice in present life; but in patria there is no 
imperfection; thus, we do not require those gifts but rather these perfect vir- 
tues are sufficient.?? In his response Thomas argues that there is no distinction 
between the gifts and the virtues, in the present life and in the afterlife, except 


36 Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, 4, 39, n. 3: "Ex quo etiam patet quod, licet Filius 
sit incarnatus, non tamen oportet Patrem vel Spiritum sanctum esse incarnatum, quum 
incarnatio non sit facta secundum unionem in natura, in qua tres personae divinae con- 
veniunt, sed secundum hypostasim et suppositum, prout tres personae distinguuntur; 
et sic, sicut in Trinitate sunt plures personae subsistentes in una natura, ita in mysterio 
incarnationis est una persona subsistens in pluribus naturis." 

37 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 3, d. 1, q. 2, a. 4 [131]: "Sed quod natura 
assumpta a tribus personis sit una unitate singularis naturae, non est impossibile 
loquendo de potentia absoluta, quamvis non sit congruum secundum ordinem divinae 
sapientiae, cum unius personae incarnatio ad reparationem mille mundorum sufficiat. — 
Dico autem unitatem singularis naturae, si assumeretur unum corpus et una anima ei 
unita, ex quorum unione una humanitas resultaret, ut sic tres personae in una natura 
assumpta convenirent sicut conveniunt in natura aeterna." 

38 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 222: "Virtutes morales et cardinales remanebunt in patria post 
resurrectionem." 

39 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 3, d. 34, q. 1, a. 3 [87]: “Dona omnia, ut dic- 
tum est, tollunt imperfectionem quae est in virtutibus quantum ad modum operandi. Sed 
in patria non erit imperfectio. Ergo donis non indigebimus, sed ipsae virtutes perfectae 
sufficient.’ 
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in the imperfection or perfection of their operations: imperfect at present and 
perfect in patria.^9 

Moreover, Thomas contends, as to the gifts which communicate with moral 
virtues through matter (in materia), since matter does not remain in patria, 
then, as regards the acts which are related to that matter through which they 
communicate with the virtues, they do not remain, but rather only as regards 
these acts related to the measure (mensura) through which they are not com- 
municating with the virtues. This is why the acts of those gifts remain distinct 
from the acts of virtues which were in patria, where the acts of those gifts will 
bein the middle between the acts of theological virtues and the acts of moral 
virtues which remain in patria, since the acts of theological virtues will be con- 
cerned with God in Himself (secundum se), while the acts of the gift will be 
concerned with God inasmuch as He serves as a rule which directs towards 
what should be done in all other actions. And so: fear (timor), for instance, 
means having reverence towards God, out of which in this present life one has 
despised all the prosperity of the world.^? And what about the cardinal virtues 
mentioned in Pico's thesis? The act of a cardinal virtue, he says, is directed 
towards a proper end ( finis proprius), to which someone has attained through 
meritorious acts of virtues.*? 

Thesis 12 leads us to considering the relation between beatitude, intellec- 
tual activity and the activity of the will. We find there that beatitude consists 
essentially in an act of the intellect. The corollary states that neither fruition 
( fruitio) nor any act of the will is essentially beatitude.** This is discussed by 
Thomas in his commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 49, q. 1, a. 1. Thomas rejects 


40  lbid., [96]: “Ad sextum dicendum quod dona illa quae communicant cum virtutibus in 
objecto quod in patria remanebit non remanebunt in patria a virtutibus illis distincta, a 
quibus non distinguuntur nisi ex imperfectione et perfectione in modo operationis ...” 

41  lbid.,[98]:"Sed dona illa quae communicant cum virtutibus moralibus in materia quae in 
patria non remanebit, non remanebunt quoad actus quos habent circa materiam illam in 
qua cum virtutibus communicabant, sed quantum ad actus quos habent circa mensuram 
inqua non communicant cum virtutibus." And compare Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1—2, 
q. 67, a. 1. 

42  lbid.:"Etideo actus illorum donorum remanebunt distincti ab actibus virtutum qui erunt 
in patria, et erunt actus horum donorum medii inter actus virtutum theologicarum et 
actus moralium virtutum qui in patria remanebunt; quia actus virtutum theologicarum 
erunt circa Deum secundum se, sicut caritatis in diligendo ipsum. Actus vero doni erunt 
circa Deum, inquantum est regula dirigens ad operandum in omnibus aliis; sicut timor 
reverentiam ad Deum habebit, ex qua in hac vita omnia mundi prospera contempsit." 

43 Ibid., [99]: “Actus vero virtutis cardinalis erit circa finem proprium, quem quis consecutus 
est ex meritoriis actibus virtutum ..." 

44 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 222: "Beatitudo est essentialiter in actu intellectus. Correlarium: Nec 
fruitio, nec aliquis actus voluntatis, est essentialiter beatitudo." 
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here the view according to which beatitude consists more in matters related to 
the will rather than to the intellect. The rejection is based on biblical authority 
and on references to Aristotle's Ethics. 

In the discussion and analysis of this issue Thomas appears to be much more 
cautious, and to some extent moderate, than what we find in Pico's thesis. It is 
just impossible, Thomas argues, that the act of the will would be its ultimate 
end, since these are two different things: the will aims at its object which is 
its end, and the activity of the will means orienting (ordinare) itself towards 
the end, which is different from this activity. Otherwise, by identifying activ- 
ity and object in a potency like the will or the intellect we might end up with 
an infinite regress and similarly the intellect should understand itself under- 
standing something, rather than understanding itself understanding itself, 
ad infinitum.*® It is obvious, then, that both the will and the intellect need an 
object different from their activity. And so, if it is the case that the will's object 
is the ultimate end, this end cannot be the activity of the will.^" Now the ulti- 
mate end which is external to the human will is God, and so it is impossible that 
any act of the will would be its interior end; but such act would be its ultimate 


45 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 49, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 2 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Videtur quod beatitudo magis consistat 
in his quae sunt voluntatis quam in his quae sunt intellectus"; “Sed contra est quod dici- 
tur Joan. 17, 3: haec est vita aeterna ut cognoscant te verum Deum, et quem misisti Jesum 
Christum. Sed vita aeterna est ipsa beatitudo. Ergo beatitudo in cognitione consistit. 
Praeterea, 1 Corinth. 15, super illud: cum tradiderit regnum Deo et patri, dicit Glossa: idest, 
cum perduxerit credentes ad contemplationem Dei patris, ubi est finis omnium, requies 
sempiterna et gaudium. Sed hoc est beatitudo. Ergo in contemplatione intellectus beati- 
tudo consistit. Praeterea, philosophus in 10 Eth. ostendit quod in contemplativae virtutis 
actu ultima hominis beatitudo consistit. Sed hoc pertinet ad intellectum. Ergo beatitudo 
maxime consistit in intellectu. Praeterea, secundum philosophum in 1 Ethic., bonum in 
quo per se est sufficientia, est felicitas vel beatitudo. Sed hoc est in cognitione, ut patet 
Joan. 14, 8: domine ostende nobis patrem, et sufficit nobis. Ergo idem quod prius." 

46  Ibid.:."Non autem est possibile ut ipse voluntatis actus sit ultimus finis alicujus; quia cum 
voluntatis objectum sit finis, hoc ipsum quod est velle, et quilibet alius voluntatis actus, 
nihil est aliud quam ordinare aliqua in finem; unde praesupponit alium finem; et ideo 
si ipsum velle dicatur esse volitum, oportet praesupponere ante hoc aliquid esse voli- 
tum. Non enim potest intelligi in aliqua potentia reflexio super actum suum, nisi actu 
suo, in quem fit reflexio, prius terminato per objectum proprium, quod sit aliud ab ipso 
actu potentiae illius; alias oporteret in infinitum procedere. Si enim intellectus intelligit 
se intelligere, oportet quod intelligat se intelligere aliquid; et si dicas quod intelligit se 
intelligere hoc quod est se intelligere, adhuc oportebit aliud ponere, et sic in infinitum." 

47  dbid.:"Patet ergo quod ipsum intelligere non potest esse primum objectum intellectus; et 
eadem ratione nec ipsum velle potest esse objectum primum voluntatis. Cum ergo objec- 
tum primum voluntatis sit finis ultimus, impossibile est quod aliquis voluntatis actus sit 
ultimus finis voluntatis." 
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interior end through which it first directs itself towards God, so that the will 
will find its rest in Him. But this is the vision of God according to the intellect, 
since through this vision there will be almost some contact between God and 
the intellect, in the same fashion that anything which is known (cognitum) 
exists in the one who knows it by virtue of being known.^? And so, Thomas 
concludes, the ultimate end of mankind is in the act of the intellect. Beatitude, 
which is this ultimate end of mankind, consists in the intellect. 

Yet the will is not entirely excluded by Thomas: the fact that it reaches peace 
(quietatio) in the end, which can be called delight (delectatio), is, according 
to Thomas, ‘as if the will formally fulfills the rationale of beatitude' (est quasi 
formaliter complens rationem beatitudinis), it almost surpasses the vision of 
God in which the substance of beatitude consists. Regarding the will as both 
the first tendency or self-regulation towards the end according to its striving 
for obtaining the end, and as the ultimate condition inasmuch as it becomes 
peaceful after obtaining the end, seems justified to Thomas.*9 

But then, not leaving much room for doubt concerning his clear preference 
for the intellect, Thomas goes on and argues that beatitude consists in specula- 
tive or contemplative intellect rather than in practical intellect.5° Interestingly, 
Ockham on the issue of the ‘natural beatitude' opts for both the intellect and 
the will, while John Pecham includes memory and intellect, but prefers the 
will.5! Once again we notice that Pico, while supporting Thomas on this, and 


48  Ibid.:"Cum ergo ultimus finis quasi exterior humanae voluntatis sit Deus, non potest esse 
quod aliquis actus voluntatis sit interior finis; sed ille actus erit ultimus finis interior quo 
primo hoc modo se habebit ad Deum, ut voluntas quietetur in ipso. Haec autem est visio 
Dei secundum intellectum, quia per hanc fit quasi quidam contactus Dei ad intellectum; 
cum omne cognitum sit in cognoscente secundum quod cognoscitur ..." 

49  dbid.:"Et ideo ultimus finis hominis est in actu intellectus; et ita beatitudo, quae est ulti- 
mus finis hominis, in intellectu consistit. Tamen id quod est ex parte voluntatis, scilicet 
quietatio ipsius in fine, quod potest dici delectatio, est quasi formaliter complens ratio- 
nem beatitudinis, sicut superveniens visioni, in qua substantia beatitudinis consistit; ut 
sic voluntati attribuatur et prima habitudo ad finem, secundum quod assecutionem finis 
appetit, et ultima, secundum quod in fine jam assecuto quietatur.’ 

50 Tbid.: “Praeterea, in ratione beatitudinis est diuturnitas, et sufficientia, et delectatio. Sed 
in actu contemplativi intellectus est homo magis sufficiens sibi quam in actu intellec- 
tus practici, ad quem multis auxiliis exterioribus indiget; nullaque actio est in qua homo 
possit ita diu persistere sicut in contemplatione, propter remotionem a corporeis instru- 
mentis, quorum debilitas lassitudinem inducit: neque est aliqua delectatio ita pura sicut 
contemplationis, quia ei nullum contrarium admiscetur, neque enim contrarium habet. 
Ergo beatitudo maxime in actu intellectus speculativi consistit." 

51 William Ockham, Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum, d. 1, q. 2: “Ad confirmationem 
dico quod beatitudo naturalis, si esset aliqua talis, esset in voluntate sicut in intellectu." 
John Pecham, Quaestiones de beatitudine animae et corporis, q. 12: "Ad quartam quaes- 
tionem dicendum quod ista beatitudo consistit in tota imagine, in memoria scilicet 
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by creating a sharp contrast in the formulation of his thesis between the act 
of the intellect and the act of the will in regard to beatitude, is taking sides 
against the opposite view, represented in this case, for instance, by Ockham 
and Pecham, while committing Thomas to a position which is perhaps just 
beyond his intentions. We also notice the different terminology used by Pico. 

Thesis 13 is a declaration concerning the sacraments of the New Testament. 
It states that these sacraments are the cause of grace not only as an indispen- 
sable cause, but also as an efficient cause.?? This topic is discussed in Thomas's 
commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 1, q. 1, a. 4. Thomas examines here in what 
sense the sacraments are regarded as the causes of grace. Assuming that the 
sacraments are only indispensable cause (causa sine qua non), but do not 
play any active role in somewhat introducing an effect related to what stands 
behind this cause, i.e. grace, and thus causing some change in the soul, turns 
them into accidental causes (causae per accidens), just as we might regard 
whiteness as the cause of a house, in case the builder is white. In this way the 
sacraments are only accidental causes of sanctification.5? 

Thomas is arguing that the sacraments are, with regard to grace, more than 
just accidental causes; but nevertheless he is cautious in determining what 
kind of causality exists between the sacraments and grace. And so, the regulat- 
ing (ordinatio) or covenanting (pactio) function which is attributed to the sac- 
raments does not give them the rationale of the cause (ratio causae) but only 
the rationale of the sign (ratio signi), claims Thomas. The example he presents 
is that of a leaden coin which is only a sign indicative of its worth.5* 

Butwhatcan be said aboutthe effects ofthe sacramentson the soul? Thomas, 
following some unidentified thinkers (alii), most probably the theologians and 
saints mentioned below, discusses two kinds of effects: the first, sacrament is 
a thing, just like a character, in which case someone is adorned (ornatus) in 
his soul with sacraments, while his character is not imprinted by sacraments; 


tenente, et intellectu apprehendente, et in voluntate fruente, et tamen principaliter in 
actu voluntatis." 

52 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 222: "Sacramenta nove legis sunt causa gratiae, non solum sine qua 
non, sed per quam.” 

53 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 1, q. 1, a. 4 [120]: "Quidam enim dicunt 
quod [sacramenta novae legis] non sunt causae quasi facientes aliquid in anima, sed cau- 
sae sine quibus non"; [121]: "Causa enim sine qua non, si nihil omnino faciat ad indu- 
cendum effectum vel disponendo vel meliorando, quantum ad rationem causandi, nihil 
habebit supra causas per accidens: sicut album est causa domus, si aedificator sit albus. 
Et secundum hoc sacramenta essent causae per accidens tantum sanctificationis." 

54 bid. [121]: “Illa enim ordinatio quam dicunt sive pactio, nihil dat eis de ratione causae, 
sed solum de ratione signi: sicut etiam denarius plumbeus est solum signum indicans 
quis debeat accipere." 
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the second, sacrament is a thing only, just like grace. Now in the first case the 
sacraments function somewhat as efficient causes (causae efficientes); in the 
second case they function as arranging causes (causae disponentes). Such 
arrangement or disposition is necessary unless there is an impediment on the 
part of the receiver. This account seems more in agreement with theologians 
and with the statements of the saints, Thomas contends.5» He moves on to 
give a more methodological explanation of what 'efficient cause' means in this 
context: as an effect it causes the disposition towards the final form and leads 
to the final perfection; and as a cause in the principal agent, i.e., first mover 
(primum movens), and in the instrumental agent, i.e., mover of movement 
(movens motum ).56 All this is followed by further distinctions where we find, 
for instance, that the 'arranging manner' (dispositio) is necessary in order to 
reach the final effect which is grace, and that this disposition, of which — as 
we have seen - the sacraments are responsible in our souls, is a necessity for 
the acceptance of grace." Pico's thesis is thus an adequate description of what 
we have found in Thomas, but obviously lacking his conceptual background 
which includes, for instance, an important qualification of efficient causality 
as necessary disposition, in determining the exact effect of the sacraments on 
the soul in the process of receiving the grace. 

From the general role of the sacraments we move, in thesis 14, to discuss 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. It states that the true body of Christ is locally 
in heaven, but sacramentally it is in the altar.5? This is addressed by Thomas 
in his Summa theologiae, 3, q. 75, a. 1, entitled: ‘whether in this sacrament the 
body of Christ is present according to the truth or only according to its shape 
as if in a sign’ (Utrum in hoc sacramento sit corpus Christi secundum veritatem, 


55 lbid. [123]: “Et ideo alii dicunt quod ex sacramentis duo consequuntur in anima. Unum 
quod est sacramentum e(s»t res, sicut character, vel aliquis ornatus animae in sacramen- 
tis in quibus non imprimitur character; aliud quod est res tantum, sicut gratia. Respectu 
ergo primi effectus sunt sacramenta causae aliquo modo efficientes; sed respectu secundi 
sunt causae disponentes tali dispositione quae est necessitas, nisi sit impedimentum ex 
parte recipientis. Et hoc videtor magis theologis et dictis sanctorum conveniens." 

56 Ibid. [124]: "Ad cujus evidentiam sciendum est quod causa efficiens dupliciter potest 
dividi. Uno modo ex parte effectus: scilicet in disponentem quae causat dispositionem 
ad formam ultimam, et perficientem quae inducit ultimam perfectionem. Alio modo ex 
parte ipsius causae in agens principale, et instrumentale. Agens enim principale est pri- 
mum movens, agens autem instrumentale est movens motum." 

57 Ibid., [128]: “Ad ultimum autem effectum quod est gratia, non pertingunt etiam instru- 
mentaliter, nisi dispositive, inquantum hoc ad quod instrumentaliter effective pertin- 
gunt, est dispositio, quae est necessitas, quantum in se est, ad gratiae susceptionem." 

58 Pico, goo Theses, p. 222: "Verum corpus Christi est in coelo localiter, in altari 
sacramentaliter" 
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vel solum secundum figuram vel sicut in signo), in the response to argument 3. 
According to Thomas the body of Christ is not present during the Eucharist as 
a body which can be measured in place through its physical dimensions, but it 
is present only in a special manner which is unique to this sacrament alone.5? 
What does it mean? It does not mean that Christ is present in the altar as a 
sign only, but rather that his body is really present there but again, in a unique 
manner. And in this unique manner Christ's body and blood can be perceived 
not through sense perception but only through faith, which rests upon divine 
authority.®! The emphasis is on the real and full presence (and not in sign or in 
shape only) of Christ on the altar as indicated in the New Testament.®? Pico's 
thesis is accurate but perhaps not entirely tuned to theological sensitivities. 
When Pico opens his thesis with the words verum corpus Christi est in coelo, 
and only then creates a contrast between two adverbs, localiter and sacramen- 
taliter, he seem not to be sensitive enough to Thomas's nuance and emphasis 
that Christ's body is present in the altar in rei veritate. 

Thesis 15 still examines what happens to bodies in a non-corporeal (i.e. 
spiritual or miraculous) reality. It states that the incapacity of bodies for suf- 
fering after resurrection is the result of the complete dominion of the soul 
over the body.9? This is discussed in Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 
4, d. 44, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1. One immediately notes that while Pico mentions only 
‘bodies after resurrection, Thomas discusses, ‘the bodies of saints who were 
resurrected’, yet another indication of the slight difference in focus reflected 
in Pico and Thomas. 

Following John of Damascus's explanation of suffering in an appropri- 
ate manner through the example of an immoderate movement of the heart, 
Thomas determines that the potentiality of suffering cannot be found in the 
bodies of saints who were resurrected. But as for the reason or explanation 


59 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 3, q. 75, a. 1: "Ad tertium dicendum quod corpus 
Christi non est eo modo in sacramento sicut corpus in loco, quod suis dimensionibus 
loco commensuratur: sed quodam speciali modo, qui est proprius huic sacramento." 

60 Tbid.:“Per quod non intelligimus quod Christus sit ibi solum sicut in signo, licet sacramen- 
tum sit in genere signi: sed intelligimus corpus Christi esse ibi, sicut dictum est, secun- 
dum modum proprium huic sacramento." 

61 Tbid.: “Respondeo dicendum quod verum corpus Christi et sanguinem esse in hoc sacra- 
mento, non sensu deprehendi potest, sed sola fide, quae auctoritati divinae innititur." 

62 Tbid.: “Ft ideo oportuit ut aliquid plus haberet sacrificium novae legis a Christo institu- 
tum: ut scilicet contineret ipsum passum, non solum in significatione vel figura, sed etiam 
in rei veritate." 

63 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 222: "Impassibilitas corporum post resurrectionem erit ex pleno domi- 
nio animae super corpus." 
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for their incapacity of suffering (impassibilitatis ratio), there are different 
explanations.64 

After rejecting several explanations, Thomas declares that the human body 
is subjected to the rational soul, just as the rational soul is subjected to God; 
and so in a glorious body it is impossible to find any change (mutatio) which 
goes against that disposition thanks to which this body is perfected by the soul. 
This is why such bodies are incapable of enduring any suffering (impassibilia).95 

A clearer connection between impassibilitas and the dominion of the soul — 
as indicated in the second part of Pico’s thesis— can be found in Thomas’s 
response to argument 2. Here Thomas distinguishes between the imperfect 
dominion of form over matter in the corruptible realm, due to some passion 
which becomes a disposition contrary to form, and the situation of the saints 
after resurrection, where we find that the soul completely dominates the body. 
This dominion cannot be taken away by any means since it is subjected to God 
in an unchangeable fashion; the bodies of these resurrected saints contain a 
potency which is bound with the victory of the soul over the body, something 
which was completely impossible when the activity of passion took place.96 

It is obvious that Pico is an insightful reader of Thomas who knows how to 
relate different points of emphasis and to formulate coherent theses which 
overall reflect Thomas's views and intentions. But it is also obvious that Pico's 
focus is not theological as such, and that he is not sensitive enough to some 


64 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 44, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Alio modo dicitur proprie, quam sic defi- 
nit Damascenus in 2 Lib.: passio est motus praeter naturam; unde immoderatus motus 
cordis passio ejus dicitur; sed moderatus dicitur ejus operatio; cujus ratio est, quia omne 
quod patitur, trahitur ad terminos agentis, quia agens assimilat sibi patiens; et ideo 
patiens, inquantum hujusmodi, trahitur extra terminos proprios in quibus erat. Sic ergo 
proprie accipiendo passionem, non erit in corporibus sanctorum resurgentium poten- 
tialitas ad passionem; et ideo impassibilia dicuntur. Hujus autem impassibilitatis ratio a 
diversis diversimode assignatur." 

65 Ibid. “Corpus autem humanum, et quidquid in eo est, perfecte erit subjectum animae 
rationali, sicut etiam ipsa perfecte subjecta erit Deo; et ideo in corpore glorioso non pote- 
rit esse aliqua mutatio contra dispositionem illam qua perficitur ab anima; et ideo cor- 
pora illa erunt impassibilia." 

66  Ibid.: “Et quia in rebus corruptibilibus non perfecte dominatur forma super materiam, 
non perfecte potest ligare ipsam, quin recipiat interdum per aliquam passionem dispo- 
sitionem contrariam formae. Sed in sanctis post resurrectionem omnino anima domi- 
nabitur supra corpus; nec illud dominium aliquo modo poterit auferri, quia ipsa erit 
immutabiliter Deo subjecta, quod non fuit in statu innocentiae; et ideo in corporibus 
illis manet eadem potentia ad formam aliam quae nunc inest, quantum ad substantiam 
potentiae; sed erit ligata per victoriam animae supra corpus, ut nunquam in actum pas- 
sionis exire possit." 
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of the theological nuances and implications found in Thomas. After all, the 
project of the 9oo theses was not all about scholastic theology, and Pico was 
certainly not a professional theologian. 

Thesis 16 states that Christ in the final judgement will judge not only in 
human nature but also according to human nature.® It is discussed in Thomas's 
commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 48, q. 1, a. 1. As it stands, Pico's thesis does 
not make much sense without an explanation. It is an accurate conclusion 
though, but nevertheless it leaves a significant room which requires several 
theological distinctions regarding Christ and His human nature. 

First Thomas states that the power to judge requires some dominion over 
the one who should be judged; then he determines that Christ is the one who 
is capable of judging since He possesses dominion over human beings who 
are going to be judged in the final judgement.5? Christ is regarded as our lord, 
claims Thomas, not only by reason of being our creator, but also by reason of 
being our redeemer. He points out that redemption was bestowed on Christ 
according to human nature, and that the benefit of redemption is necessary 
for receiving the gift of eternal life without which humanity cannot overcome 
the impediment imposed on created natures by Original Sin.® Since this final 
judgement involves admitting some humans into the Kingdom of Heaven, it is 
only appropriate that it will be Christ Himself who will be the judge and that 
He will judge according to human nature, for humanity is admitted to His king- 
dom through the benefit of that redemption.”° And so redemption is closely 
associated with Christ's human nature. 

In replying to argument 2 Thomas contends that as a human being Christ 
does not possess ‘out of Himself’ (a se) invincible power derived from the 


67 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 224: "Christus in ultimo iudicio iudicabit non solum in natura humana, 
sed etiam secundum naturam humanam." 

68 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 48, q. 1, a. 1 (I am using the text online 
from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Respondeo dicendum, quod judicium aliquod 
dominium in judicando requirit; unde Rom. 14, 4: tu quis es qui judicas alienum servum? 
Et ideo secundum hoc Christo competit judicare quod dominium super homines habet, 
de quibus principaliter erit finale judicium." 

69 Ibid. "Ipse autem est noster dominus non solum ratione creationis, quia dominus ipse 
est Deus, ipse fecit nos, et non ipsi nos, Psalm. 99, 3; sed etiam ratione redemptionis, quod 
ei competit secundum humanam naturam; unde Rom. 14, 9: in hoc Christus mortuus est 
et resurrexit, ut et vivorum et mortuorum dominetur. Ad praemium autem vitae aeternae 
nobis creationis bona non sufficerent, nisi redemptionis beneficium adderetur, propter 
impedimentum quod naturae creatae supervenit ex peccato primi parentis." 

70 ~— Ibid.: “Unde cum judicium illud finale ad hoc ordinetur ut aliqui admittantur ad regnum, 
conveniens est ut ipse Christus secundum humanam naturam, cujus redemptionis bene- 
ficio ad regnum admittimur, illi judicio praesideat; et hoc est quod dicitur Act. 10, 42, 
quod constitutus est a Deo judex vivorum et mortuorum" 
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natural virtue or power of the human species; yet, thanks to the gift of divinity, 
even in His human nature He possesses invincible power thanks to which all 
things are subjected to Him. And this is why Christ will indeed judge in his 
human nature but out of the virtue or power of divinity."! And while address- 
ing argument 3 Thomas clarifies that Christ could not be the redeemer of 
humanity if He were a human being only (purus homo); by the mere fact that 
Christ could redeem humanity using human nature we can conclude that He 
does possess judiciary power, and it is therefore clear then that He Himself is 
God and should equally be honoured as much as the Father. In the discus- 
sion of argument 4 we find that the judiciary power was transmitted from the 
Father to the Son, not only eternally according to divine nature but also tempo- 
rarily according to human nature.” And so the human nature in Christ is cer- 
tainly not restricted to the natural realm, and thus the Word (verbum), which 
becomes flesh, is the cause of the resurrection of souls, Thomas concludes by 
the end of his account of argument 5, and Christ is suitably the judge of not 
only corporeal but also spiritual goods.” All these are some necessary distinc- 
tions and qualifications which stand behind Pico's thesis. They are probably 
the arguments Pico would have used in case that his plan for a public debate 
had materialized. 

Thesis 17 is somewhat complex in its structure and it brings us to consider 
the concept of creation, or in fact two different meanings of this concept. We 
find there that it might be possible in some way to defend the view that a cre- 
ated being can create; yet it would be more reasonable to believe that the abil- 
ity of creating cannot be communicated to a created being.” This is discussed 
by Thomas in his commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 5, q. 1, a. 3. According to 


71 Tbid.:“Ad secundum dicendum, quod quamvis Christus secundum quod homo non habeat 
a se invincibilem potestatem ex naturali virtute humanae speciei; tamen ex dono divi- 
nitatis etiam in humana natura habet invincibilem potestatem, secundum quod omnia 
sunt subjecta pedibus ejus, ut dicitur 1 Corinth. 12; et ideo judicabit quidem in humana 
natura, sed ex virtute divinitatis." 

72 Tbid.: “Ad tertium dicendum, quod Christus non suffecisset ad humani generis redemp- 
tionem, si purus homo fuisset; et ideo ex hoc quod secundum humanam naturam genus 
humanum redimere potuit, ac per hoc judiciariam potestatem consecutus est, manifeste 
ostenditur quod ipse est Deus, et ita aequaliter honorandus cum parte, non inquantum 
homo, sed inquantum Deus.” 

73 Ibid.: “Sed a patre judiciaria potestas traducta est in filium non solum ab aeterno secun- 
dum divinam naturam, sed etiam in tempore secundum humanam, in qua meruit ...” 

74  lbid.:"... et sic etiam verbum caro factum, est causa resurrectionis animarum. Unde etiam 
secundum humanam naturam convenienter est judex non solum corporalium, sed spiri- 
tualium bonorum.” 

75 Pico, goo Theses, p. 224: "Licet defendi possit quoquomodo creaturam posse creare, 
rationabilius tamen est credere potentiam creandi creaturae communicari non posse.” 
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the common view creation cannot be communicated to a created being since 
it is a task of an infinite power and an infinite essence to bridge the infinite gap 
between real being (simpliciter ens) and real non being (simpliciter non ens), 
through the change which is creation (mutatio creationis). The necessary cor- 
relation between infinite power and infinite essence (which results in pure and 
simple existence) excludes the possibility that creation will be communicated 
to a created being with a finite essence, something which simply exceeds the 
limits of such a being.”6 

If this is the case, then what about the first alternative offered in Pico’s 
thesis? Thomas refers to a distinction found in Peter Lombard between the 
ministry of creation (ministerium creationis) and the authority of creation 
(auctoritas creationis), which corresponds to two meanings of the term ‘cre- 
ation’: while authority of creation means, in fact, creation in the full sense of 
this term - that is, excluding any preexistence from both the agent and the 
outcome or the result, which is not made out of any preexisting matter; min- 
istry of creation means excluding preexistence from the outcome or the result 
only, not from the agent. Thomas points out that this is perhaps a less proper 
meaning, when any agent produces any effect through the power of some prior 
agent, but not out of presupposed matter. Thus, according to Thomas, when 
some philosophers have assumed that some created beings can create they 
referred to the ministry of creation.”” 


76 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 5, q. 1, a. 3 [56-57]: “Ad tertiam quaes- 
tionem dicendum quod communis opinio habet, quod creatio non potest alicui creaturae 
communicari; quia est opus infinitae potentiae, propter distantiam infinitam quae est 
inter simpliciter ens et simpliciter non ens, inter quae est mutatio creationis. Potentia 
autem infinita non potest esse in essentia finita. Unde ex hoc ipso quod ponitur potentia 
infinita alicui communicari, ponitur consequenter quod illud habeat essentiam infinitam 
et per hoc habeat esse non receptum, sed purum et simplex. Et sic ponitur extra terminos 
creaturae. Et ideo nulli creaturae secundum communem opinionem communicari potest 
talis potentia." 

77  lbid., [64-66]: "Quia tamen Magister in Littera (3) dicit quod potest creaturae commu- 
nicari ministerium creationis et non auctoritas, si quis vellet eum in hoc sustinere, posset 
dicere quod tunc proprie aliquid creatur quando fit ex nullo praeexistente. Unde patet 
quod creatio de sui ratione excludit praesuppositionem alicujus praeexistentis. Hoc 
autem contigit dupliciter. Uno modo ita quod excludat omne praeexistens et ex parte 
agentis et ex parte facti, ut scilicet creatio dicatur quando nec agens agit virtute alicujus 
agentis prioris, nec factum sit ex aliqua praeexistente materia; et haec est potentia aucto- 
ritatis in creando, et est infinita. Et ideo nulli creaturae communicari potest. Alio modo 
ita quod excludat praeexistens ex parte facti, sed non ex parte agentis, ut scilicet dicatur 
creatio, licet minus proprie, quando aliquod agens virtute alicujus prioris agentis non ex 
praesupposita materia aliquem effectum prodicit, et sic erit creationis ministerium. Et 
ita aliqui philosophi posuerunt aliquas creaturas creare. Et sic Magister dicit quod potuit 
communicari potentia creandi, non est autem alicui communicata." 
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These two meanings of creation stand implicitly behind Pico's thesis: the 
possibility that ‘creation’, that is the ministry of creation, can be communicated 
to created beings is regarded as defensible, although the second meaning, that 
is, the authority of creation, which cannot be communicated, is regarded as 
more reasonable. Pico's thesis is accurate but perhaps not explicit enough. 

Thesis 18 states that in an angel, who is more blessed, time should be 
regarded in a subjective manner"? In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 
2, d. 2, q. 1, a. 2, we find, in argument 5, an echo of this idea. This article dis- 
cusses ‘whether time is only one’ (Utrum aevum sit tantum unum), and accord- 
ing to argument 5, if something is measured through one time it does not exist 
unless through time which is the measure of existence of the first angel. But 
that angel who fell was greater than all the other angels. And so it seems that 
the existence of all the good angels is measured according to a time of a dae- 
mon (that is, that fallen angel), which is absurd. The conclusion is then that 
time is not one only.?? 

In the counter argument Thomas contends that since time is participation 
in eternity, as much as anything participates more in eternity, it is measured 
former (prius) regarding time. And since a blessed angel is greater (magis) in 
participation in eternity than a fallen angel, it does not follow that a blessed 
angelis measured according to the time of a daemon but rather the opposite.®° 

All the components of Pico's thesis are found here: the comparatives magis 
and prius suggest a subjective measure of time attributed to the blessed angel 
who is determined by the measure of participation in eternity. And if we have 
a comparison between a blessed angel and a fallen angel, we might just have a 
more blessed angel who is again determined by the subjective degree of par- 
ticipation in eternity. 

A similar line of argumentation can be found in Thomas's Quaestiones 
quodlibetales, 5, q. 4, where Thomas, following closely Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, emphasizes the hierarchical structure between different hierar- 
chies and orders of angels — which might just be the origin of the notion of an 


78 Pico, goo Theses, p. 224: “Aevum est subiective in angelo beatiori." 

79 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 2, q. 1, a. 2: "Praeterea, si men- 
suretur per unum aevum, hoc non est nisi per aevum quod est mensura esse primi angeli. 
Sed, ut infra dicitur, angelus qui corruit, inter omnes major fuit. Ergo videtur quod esse 
omnium bonorum angelorum mensuretur ad aevum daemonis, quod est absurdum. Ergo 
videtur quod non sit tantum unum aevum." 

8o  Ibid.:"Ad quintum dicendum, quod cum aevum sit participatio aeternitatis, quanto aliq- 
uid magis est in participatione aeternitatis, per prius mensuratur aevo; et ideo cum ange- 
lus beatus magis sit in participatione aeternitatis quam ille qui per peccatum corruit, non 
sequitur quod angelus beatus mensuretur ad aevum daemonis, sed e converso." 
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angelus beatior found in Pico's thesis. Thomas refutes the view according to 
which there is only one eternity equal to all spiritual beings, and argues that 
there are different degrees of participation in eternity, in accordance with dif- 
ferent angelic hierarchies and orders, and even taking into account the diver- 
sity among angels in the same order; this might be reflected in Pico's thesis by 
the adverb subiective. And itis here that the fallen angelis mentioned by name: 
Lucifer?! What we have here is Pico's interpretation of Thomas, using angelus 
beatior and subiective, which do reflect an adequate understanding of Thomas 
but do not appear as such in Thomas's own exposition. 

Thesis 19 takes us to the heart of the intellect-will debate, and also, as we 
shall shortly see, to the problem of evil. We find there that it is impossible to 
find sin in the will unless there is defect in the reason.8* The opposite view 
(that is, that an error in reason comes from a lack in controlling the passions, 
to which the will is responsible) can be found in Thomas's commentary on 
the Sentences, 2, d. 39, q. 1, a. 1. Thomas argues here that the will can be under- 
stood in two ways: as a potency and as an act. While we are not responsible 
for the first meaning, that is, we are not the cause of the will as potency but 
rather God is, we do take the responsibility for our voluntary actions.®? And yet 
also in the case of actions Thomas distinguishes between actions performed 
both according to the substance of the action and the determination of the 


81 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones quodlibetales, 5, q. 4: “... aevum nihil aliud erit quam aeter- 
nitatis participatio; ut scilicet essentialis aeternitas ipsi Deo attribuatur aevum autem 
quasi participata aeternitas substantiis spiritualibus, quae sunt supra tempus"; "Si quis 
tamen velit accipere mensuram homogeneam, idest eiusdem generis: dicunt quidam, 
quod non est una mensura communis, sed quodlibet aeviternum habet suum aevum. Sed 
hi propriam vocem ignorant. Sic enim esset verum quod dicunt, si omnia aeviterna essent 
aequalia: sic enim unum eorum non esset mensura alterius. Hoc autem non est verum. 
Quia in angelis est accipere primum, medium et ultimum: non solum secundum diversas 
hierarchias et ordines, sed etiam secundum diversos angelos in eodem ordine, ut patet 
per Dionysium, x capit. Caelestis Hierarchiae." For the name Lucifer see, e.g., the title of 
this Question: "Utrum Lucifer sit subiectum aevi" and the sed contra: "Sed contra, aevum 
est quaedam aeternitatis participatio. Sed angeli beati magis sunt in participatione aeter- 
nitatis quam Lucifer, qui est beatitudinis expers. Ergo Lucifer non est subiectum aevi, sed 
magis supremus beatorum angelorum.” And see also Summa theologiae, 1, q. 10, a. 6, for 
yet another similar account. 

82 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 224: “Non potest esse peccatum in voluntate, nisi sit defectus in ratione." 
A detailed analysis of an intellect-will debate which took place in 1474 between Marsilio 
Ficino and Vincenzo Bandello can be found in Amos Edelheit, Scholastic Florence. Moral 
Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 138-196. 

83 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 39, q. 1, a. 1: "Unde cum vol- 
untas duplicitur dicatur, scilicet voluntas potentia et voluntas actus, voluntas potentia, 
cum a nobis non sit, sed a Deo, in nobis non potest esse peccatum, sed actus ejus, qui a 
nobis est." 
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agent towards the action — regarded as 'properly within the power or potency 
of the agent' (proprie in potestate agentis) — and actions in nature (in natural- 
ibus actus), which proceed from an agent, and yet the determination towards 
this action does not originate from the agent but rather from the One Who 
gave such nature to the agent, that is God. Only the first should be regarded 
in the most appropriate manner an act of the will, claims Thomas.9^ His next 
remarks immediately afterwards lead us in a very different direction from the 
one we have in Pico's thesis: in case there is some defect in the act of the will, 
he contends, it should be attributed to the will as its fault and sin, since, being 
created, it can fail in its action. Sin can thus be found in the will, in regard to 
its effect.85 

In his response to argument 4 Thomas turns what was to become Pico's 
thesis upside down: the error found in reason, thanks to which it estimates 
that which is good as that which is not good, is caused by ignorance regarding 
choice, and the cause of this ignorance is the will, when it cannot fulfill its duty 
and restrain the passions which in turn devour reason and its estimation of 
good and evil.8° So where is Pico's thesis? It is found in argument 4 which — as 
we have just seen — is refuted by Thomas.8” 


84  Ibid.:"Sed sciendum quod aliquis actus est ab aliquo dupliciter. Uno modo tam secundum 
substantiam actus quam secundum determinationem agentis ad actum, et hoc proprie in 
potestate agentis esse dicitur, ut est in voluntate; ipsa enim potentia voluntatis, quantum 
in se est, indifferens est ad plura; sed quod determinate exeat in hunc actum vel in illum 
non est ab alio determinante, sed ab ipsa voluntate. Sed in naturalibus actus progreditur 
ab agente, sed tamen determinatio ad hunc actum non est ab agente, sed ab eo qui agenti 
talem naturam dedit, per quam ad hunc actum determinatum est. Et ideo propriissime 
actus voluntatis a voluntate esse dicitur ...” 

85  Ibid.:*... unde si aliquis defectus sit in actu ejus, ipsi voluntati in culpam et peccatum 
imputatur. Omnem autem voluntatem creatam possibile est in suo actu deficere, quan- 
tum ex natura sua est, eo quod ex nihilo est, et in defectum pervertibilis: et ita relinquitur 
quod in voluntate potest esse peccatum, quantum ad effectum ejus." 

86 Ibid. "Ad quartum dicendum, quod ille error qui est in ratione, secundum quod aesti- 
mat bonum quod non est bonum, est secundum ignorantiam electionis, ut in 111 Ethicor., 
cap. 1111, dicitur; et haec ignorantia, non causat involuntarium, quia voluntas hujusmodi 
ignorantiae quodammodo causa est, dum passiones non cohibet, quae rationem in aesti- 
mando absorbent, quarum cohibitio in potestate voluntatis est: et ideo peccatum recte 
voluntati imputatur.” 

87 Ibid.: “Praeterea, defectus peccati non debet illi imputari in quo non potest esse defec- 
tus, nisi defectu prius in alio existente. Sed in voluntate non potest esse defectus, nisi 
prius existat defectus in ratione. Ergo peccatum non debet voluntati imputari. Probatio 
mediae. Voluntas non est nisi boni vel apparentis boni. Sed voluntas non habet defectum, 
secundum quod in bonum verum tendit. Ergo non deficit, nisi secundum quod tendit in 
bonum apparens et non existens. Sed hoc fit secundum quod judicium rationis fallitur. 
Ergo non est defectus in voluntate, nisi prius sit in ratione." 
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If this is the case, then Pico had to look for a positive account of this argu- 
ment somewhere else in Thomas. And indeed we have it in Thomas's Summa 
theologiae, 1-2, q. 77, a. 2, entitled: ‘whether reason can be overcome by a pas- 
sion against its knowledge' (Utrum ratio possit superari a pssione contra suam 
scientiam). Following Aristotle, who reports a standard Socratic view, Thomas 
argues that since all virtues are knowledges and all sins are ignorances, knowl- 
edge will never be overcome by passion. But what, then, is the origin and cause 
of these sins or ignorances? Since the will is of the good and of what appears 
good, it will never be moved towards evil, unless that which is not good some- 
how would appear as good to reason. Because of this, Thomas concludes here, 
the will would never strive after evil unless some ignorance or error could be 
found in reason.9? 

Reason is thus the origin and cause of sins or ignorances in the will, and 
this is basically what we have in Pico's thesis. One notes a slight difference in 
terminology: while in Pico we have peccatum in the will, caused by defectus 
in reason, Thomas uses malum in the will, caused by ignorantia or error in 
reason. Peccatum and defectus were used by Thomas in his earlier account of 
this argument (nn. 86-87), but there his conclusion was the opposite of Pico's 
thesis. This might reflect Pico's awareness of Thomas's earlier account and his 
preference for the later conclusion. 

Thesis 20 states that it is impossible through God's power for the same body 
to be at once in different places.?? It can be found in Thomas's Quaestiones 
quodlibetales, 3, q. 1, a. 2. When a body is locally in a place, says Thomas, only 
that body is enclosed and included in that place according to the commensu- 
ration of its particular dimensions, and no part of it is outside this place; thus 
the possibility that the same body which is in this place will also be in another 
place includes contradiction which even God will not be able to overcome.9° 


88 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1-2, q. 77, a. 2: "Respondeo dicendum quod opinio 
Socratis fuit, ut Philosophus dicit in v11 Ethic., quod scientia nunquam posset superari a 
passione. Unde ponebat omnes virtutes esse scientias, et omnia peccata esse ignorantias. 
In quo quidem aliqualiter recte sapiebat: quia, cum voluntas sit boni vel apparentis boni, 
nunquam voluntas in malum movetur, nisi id quod non est bonum, aliqualiter rationi 
bonum appareat; et propter hoc voluntas nunquam in malum tenderet, nisi cum aliqua 
ignorantia, vel errore rationis.” For a discussion of this view as well as Giles of Rome's 
propositio magistralis (numquam est malitia in voluntate, nisi sit error vel saltem aliqua nes- 
cientia in ratione), see Edelheit, Scholastic Florence. Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, 
pp. 34-36. 

89 Pico, g9oo Theses, p. 224: “Non potest per Dei potentiam idem corpus esse simul in diversis 
locis." 

9o Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones quodlibetales, 3, q. 1, a. 2: "Respondeo. Dicendum, quod 
aliquod corpus esse localiter in aliquo loco, nihil est aliud quam corpus circumscribi et 
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Thomas points out that even during the Eucharist, when one dimension is con- 
verted into another, we still have only one body in a place, since after the con- 
version of the substance of the bread into the substance of the body of Christ 
we are still left with one substance only and with one dimension of a body.?! 
Since this thesis is included among the theses criticized by Bernardo Torni, we 
shall discuss it again and with further detail in Chapter 12. 

Thesis 21 brings us again to angelology. It states that there can be no pluri- 
fication (that is, differentiation into many instances) of angels in the same 
species.% This is discussed in Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 3, 
q. 1, a. 4. Assuming that angels are immaterial, and since no form or nature 
will multiply by number unless through a diversity of matter, it means that 
a simple and immaterial form which does not accept any matter can only be 
one. Any other nature can only differ from this simple and immaterial nature 
according to form alone, and not according to material principle which does 
not exist in this simple and immaterial nature. Such a difference or diversity 
of matter (diversitas materiae) causes a difference in species, claims Thomas.?3 
Thus, without diversity of matter there can be no multiplicity of number and 
no difference in species. 

In case we assume that two angels differ according to species, such an 
assumption would necessitate that these angels would be composed of mat- 
ter, while at the same time not having bodies. But their matter is different 
from the matter of generated and corruptible things, and different forms are 
retained in different parts of this matter, which is yet one and the same in both 
angels. But then, how can we have different parts of matter (which are neces- 
sary for retaining different and opposite forms)? It will be possible, Thomas 


comprehendi a loco secundum commensurationem propriarum dimensionum. Quod 
autem comprehenditur a loco aliquo, ita est in ipso loco, quod nihil eius extra locum 
illum: unde ponere quod sit localiter in hoc loco, et tamen sit in alio loco, est ponere con- 
tradictoria esse simul. Unde, secundum praemissa, hoc a Deo fieri non potest." 

91  lbid.:"Dato tamen quod haec dimensio converteretur in illam dimensionem, non sequi- 
tur quod idem corpus esset in duobus locis simul, sed in uno tantum: quia sicut postquam 
substantia panis conversa est in substantiam corporis Christi, iam non sunt ibi duae sub- 
stantiae, sed una tantum; ita etiam si haec dimensio huius corporis convertatur in illam 
dimensionem alterius corporis, iam non erunt duae dimensiones, sed una tantum; et sic 
non commensuraretur diversis locis, sed uni tantum.” 

92 Pico, goo Theses, p. 224: "Non est sub eadem specie angelorum plurificatio." 

93 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 3, q. 1, a. 4: “Si enim immateri- 
ales ponuntur, cum nulla forma vel natura multiplicet numerum nisi in diversitate mate- 
riae, oportet quod forma simplex et immaterialis, non recepta in aliqua materia, sit una 
tantum: unde quidquid est extra eam est alterius naturae, eo quod distet ab eo secundum 
formam, non secundum materiale principium, quod ibi nullum est. Talis autem diversitas 
causat differentiam in specie." 
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contends - following Averroés and Aristotle — only if this matter is understood 
to have a measurable quantity (quantitas dimensiva) which is at least indeter- 
minate, according to which it is divided.% But then, only a corporeal form can 
be retained by matter which is subjected to quantity, and so it is impossible 
that two angels communicate in matter or in the power of one order. Any form 
or nature which is retained in different grades of powers is retained according 
to that which is former and that which is later with regard to existence. But it is 
impossible for a nature of a species to be communicated by individual things 
through that which is former and that which is later, neither with regard to 
existence nor with regard to intention, although it is possible in case of the 
nature of a genus. And so, Thomas concludes, it is impossible for two angels — 
if they are incorporeal - to be in one species.9° Corporeal materiality is thus 
necessary for multiplicity in species but it cannot be found in angelic nature. 
It is interesting to find in Pico's thesis a rather uncommon word: plurificatio. 
Thomas does not use it in the discussion above but it is found in his De ente 
et essentia, 4, where the essence in separated substances, i.e. in the soul, in 
the intelligences (that is, incorporeal beings or angels) and in the first cause 
is discussed. Angels are not mentioned here as such but they are of course 
included among things which have a simple essence (which is different from 
the essence of composite things), and since the essence of a simple being is not 
retained in matter there can be no multiplication found there; for this reason, 
claims Thomas who follows Avicenna, many individuals of the same species 
cannot be found when separated substances are considered, but rather we find 


94  Ibid.: “Unde oportet quoslibet duos angelos acceptos differre secundum speciem. Hoc 
etiam de necessitate sequitur etiam si ex materia componantur, dummodo non ponantur 
corpora: quod sic patet. Quorumcumque materia secundum esse differre ponitur, opor- 
tet, si ista materia est ejusdem ordinis in utroque, sicut materia generabilium et corrupti- 
bilium est una, quod diversae formae secundum quas diversum esse accipit, recipiantur 
in diversis partibus materiae. Non enim una pars materiae, diversas formas oppositas et 
disparatas simul recipere potest. Sed impossibile est in materia intelligere diversas par- 
tes, nisi praeintelligatur in materia quantitas dimensiva ad minus interminata, per quam 
dividatur, ut dicit Commentator in libro De substantia orbis, cap. 1, et in 1 Physic., quia 
separata quantitate a substantia remanet indivisibilis, ut in 1 Physic. Philosophus dicit." 

95  lbid.:"Sed nulla forma recipitur in materia sub quantitate intellecta, nisi forma corpo- 
ralis. Ergo impossibile est duos angelos communicare in materia, vel in potentia unius 
ordinis. Sed omnis forma vel natura quae recipitur in diversis gradibus potentiarum, reci- 
pitur secundum prius et posterius secundum esse. Impossibile est autem naturam spe- 
ciei communicari ab individuis per prius et posterius, neque esse, neque post secundum 
intentionem; quamvis hoc sit possibile in natura generis, ut dicitur in 111 Metaph., text. 
n. Ergo impossibile est duos angelos, si sunt incorporei, esse unius speciei" And see also 
Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 50, a. 4. 
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as many individuals as species.?9 This amounts to the substance of Pico's the- 
sis. Only a few lines below the last citation we have plurificatio, in the midst 
of Thomas's account of a thing the quiddity of which is also its existence, and 
thus it can only be one and first and can have no plurification of anything?" 
This might just be the source of Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 22 examines an epistemological issue concerning the perception of 
God. It states that God is not seen through an outward and visible appearance 
and through the sense of sight (per species), but rather He is connected to the 
intellect through His essence as an intelligible species.9* This is discussed in 
Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 49, q. 2, a. 1. But Thomas's focus 
is somewhat different from, and certainly broader than, Pico's thesis, since he 
is addressing the question, ‘whether the human intellect can attain to seeing 
God through essence' (Utrum intellectus humanus possit pervenire ad viden- 
dum Deum per essentiam), while Pico is more focused on the transforma- 
tion from the sensual to the intelligible realm in what seems like a standard 
Neoplatonic emphasis. 

Thomas points out that this is a most difficult question, where we find dis- 
agreement between philosophers and theologians: while the ultimate end of 
human life according to faith is the vision of God, the philosophers assume that 
the ultimate happiness (ultima felicitas) of mankind consists in understand- 
ing substances separated from matter according to existence.?? Determining 
the differences between these two objects and perspectives is followed by an 
attempt to show how is it possible for the human intellect to understand the 
divine essence. 

Taking side with the theologians, Thomas states that human intellect can 
attain to seeing the divine essence, just as according to the philosophers it can 


96 Thomas Aquinas, De ente et essentia, ed. Pasquale Porro (Milan, 1995), p. 112: "Sed cum 
essentia simplicis non sit recepta in materia, non potest ibi esse talis multiplicatio; et ideo 
oportet ut non inveniantur in illis substantiis plura individua eiusdem speciei, sed quot 
sunt ibi individua tot sunt ibi species, ut Avicenna expresse dicit." 

97  lbid.:"Nisi forte sit aliqua res cuius quiditas sit ipsum suum esse, et hec res non potest 
esse nisi una et prima: quia impossibile est ut fiat plurificatio alicuius nisi per additionem 
alicuius differentie, sicut multiplicatur natura generis in species ..." 

98 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 224: "Deus per speciem non videtur, sed ipse per suam essentiam intel- 
lectui applicatur ut species intelligibilis." 

99 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 49, q. 2, a. 1, co. (Lam using the text online 
from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Respondeo dicendum, quod sicut secundum 
fidem ponimus finem ultimum humanae vitae esse visionem Dei; ita philosophi posue- 
runt ultimam hominis felicitatem esse intelligere substantias separatas a materia secun- 
dum esse; et ideo circa hanc quaestionem eadem difficultas et diversitas invenitur apud 
philosophos et apud theologos." 
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attain seeing the essence of separated substances. But the manner in which the 
divine essence and separated substances can be perceived by human intellect 
requires investigation.!°° In the course of his investigation Thomas introduces 
the notion of a form ( forma) as a necessary component which is different from 
both quiddity (that is, the abstraction made of our intellect from composite 
things) and from the impression of separated substance left in our intellect; and 
so, says Thomas, this separated substance is connected (conjungitur) as a form 
to our intellect, and this form is both that which is understood and the reason 
for that understanding.!?! In Pico's thesis we only find a glimpse of this account 
where the verb applicatur is in this context parallel to Thomas's conjungitur. 

What, then, is Thomas's solution? In speaking of the intellect, he contends 
that we should distinguish intellect in potency as matter from intelligible spe- 
cies as form; the intellect in actuality should be understood as the combination 
of these two. Now in case that there is a thing which is self-subsisting (res per 
se subsistens) and is not dependent on anything, it will contain an intelligible 
element only, such a thing is a form through which the intellect understands 
and its intelligibility is attached to its actuality. Since the divine essence is pure 
actuality (actus purus) it can be the form thanks to which the intellect under- 
stands and this is the beatific vision. AII this clarifies Peter Lombard's assertion 
that the union of the soul to the body is a kind of example for the blessed 
union in which the spirit is unified with God.!?? 


ioo Ibid.: “Unde oportet ponere secundum nos, quod intellectus noster quandoque perveniat 
ad videndam essentiam divinam, et secundum philosophos quod perveniat ad viden- 
dam essentiam substantiarum separatarum. Quomodo autem possit hoc accidere, restat 
investigandum." 

101 Jbid.:"Cum enim in qualibet cognitione sit necessaria aliqua forma, qua res cognosca- 
tur aut videatur; forma ista qua intellectus perficitur ad videndas substantias separatas, 
non est quidditas quam intellectus abstrahit a rebus compositis, ut dicebat prima opi- 
nio; neque aliqua impressio relicta a substantia separata in intellectu nostro, ut dicebat 
secunda; sed est ipsa substantia separata, quae conjungitur intellectui nostro ut forma, ut 
ipsa sit quod intelligitur et qua intelligitur" 

102 Ibid.: “In intellectu autem oportet accipere ipsum intellectum in potentia quasi materiam, 
et speciem intelligibilem quasi formam; et intellectus in actu intelligens erit quasi com- 
positum ex utroque. Unde si sit aliqua res per se subsistens quae non habeat aliquid in se 
praeter id quod est intelligibile in ipsa, talis res per se poterit esse forma qua intelligitur. 
Res autem quaelibet est intelligibilis secundum id quod habet de actu, non secundum 
id quod habet de potentia, ut patet in 9 Metaph.; hujus signum est, quod oportet for- 
mam intelligibilem abstrahere a materia, et omnibus proprietatibus materiae; et ideo, 
cum essentia divina sit actus purus, poterit esse forma qua intellectus intelligit; et hoc erit 
visio beatificans; et ideo Magister dicit in 1 dist., 2 Sent., quod unio animae ad corpus est 
quoddam exemplum illius beatae unionis qua spiritus unietur Deo." 
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We have here most of the components of Pico's thesis together with a con- 
ceptual framework which is missing in Pico's exposition. And yet the empha- 
sis on ín patria (usually contrasted to in vía, referring to present life) and the 
explicit negation of per species in Pico, that is the negation of the sensual realm, 
are not found in Thomas. We get somewhat closer in some remarks found in 
Thomas's counterarguments. 

That vision (visio illa) through which we see God through essence — dis- 
cussed in argument 2 — does not seem to have the sensual aspect of per species, 
or else, it is immediately transformed into 'seeing God through essence' with- 
out further account. The same immediate transformation is reflected in the 
title of this question (Utrum intellectus humanus possit pervenire ad videndum 
Deum per essentiam), since it starts with the human intellect and seeing is only 
an image for understanding. Thus, Thomas points out that our vision of God 
is the same vision in which God sees Himself; and just as God sees Himself 
through His essence, so do we. The process of understanding God involves that 
which can be understood (admitting the diversity between the divine intel- 
lect and ours) following a form thanks to which we understand. But the effi- 
ciency (efficacia) of this understanding is determined according to the ability 
or power of the one who understands - just as in sensual sight — and so our 
vision of God is obviously weaker and not as efficient as God's own vision.!03 

In argument 3 we find the phrases in patria and in statu viae. Following 
Augustine, Thomas declares that God is above and beyond any form of Him 
in our intellect. We do, however, understand God most perfectly during our 
present life when we know that He is beyond anything which our intellect can 
perceive, and so we are connected or attached to Him while He is somewhat 
unknown to us. But in the fatherland we shall see God through the form which 
is His essence and we shall be connected or attached to Him as known to us.!04 


103 Ibid.: “Visio autem illa qua Deum per essentiam videbimus, est eadem cum visione qua 
Deus se videt, ex parte ejus quo videtur: quia sicut ipse se videt per essentiam suam, ita et 
nos videbimus; sed ex parte cognoscentis invenitur diversitas quae est inter intellectum 
divinum et nostrum. In cognoscendo autem, id quod cognoscitur sequitur formam qua 
cognoscimus; quia per formam lapidis videmus lapidem; sed efficacia in cognoscendo 
sequitur virtutem cognoscentis; sicut qui habet visum fortem, acutius videt; et ideo in 
illa visione nos idem videbimus quod Deus videt, scilicet essentiam suam, sed non ita 
efficaciter." 

io4 Ibid.: "Sed, sicut dicit Augustinus, Deus omnem formam intellectus nostri subterfugit: 
quia quamcumque formam intellectus noster concipiat, illa forma non pertingit ad ratio- 
nem divinae essentiae; et ideo ipse non potest esse pervius intellectui nostro; sed in hoc 
eum perfectissime cognoscimus in statu viae quod scimus eum esse super omne id quod 
intellectus noster concipere potest; et sic ei quasi ignoto conjungimur. Sed in patria id 
ipsum per formam quae est essentia sua, videbimus, et conjungemur ei quasi noto." 
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This is probably the closest we can get to Pico's thesis, and yet without the 
emphasis on, and the contrast between, visible appearance and intelligi- 
ble species. 

Inargument16 we do find an account of corporeal creatures and the sense of 
sight. Here Thomas argues that corporeal creatures are not seen immediately 
unless when that in them which is connectible to sight is being connected to 
it. But they are not connected through their essence and by the virtue of their 
materiality; they are immediately seen when their similitude is connected to 
the intellect. God, on the other hand, is connected to the intellect through 
His essence. This means that God would not be seen immediately unless His 
essence is connected to the intellect, and this immediate sight is called the 
sight of form or shape (visio faciei). Thus, Thomas concludes, no similitude can 
lead our intellect to God.!95 Once again we notice that Thomas's discussion is 
rather far from Pico's understanding of this issue. 

Thesis 23 takes us directly to the conceptual tension between 'one' (unum) 
and ‘being’ (ens), which Pico was going to address in his De ente et uno (1490- 
1491), a work which stands at the centre of Chapter 16 together with its critical 
reception by Antonio Cittadini. It states that the only thing that 'one' adds to 
‘being’ is the privation of division.!96 In many respects this conceptual ten- 
sion was explicitly set by Aristotle in Metaphysics B, while referring to both 
the Pythagoreans and Plato as holding the view that ‘one’ and ‘being’ - and 
nothing else — are the essence of beings.!07 


105 Ibid.: “Ad sextumdecimum dicendum, quod creaturae corporales non dicuntur immedi- 
ate videri, nisi quando id quod in eis est conjungibile visui, ei conjungitur: non sunt autem 
conjungibiles per essentiam suam ratione materialitatis; et ideo tunc immediate videntur 
quando eorum similitudo intellectui conjungitur; sed Deus per essentiam conjungibilis 
est intellectui; unde non immediate videretur, nisi essentia sua conjungeretur intellectui; 
ethaec visio immediata dicitur visio faciei. Et praeterea similitudo rei corporalis recipitur 
in visu secundum eamdem rationem qua est in re, licet non secundum eumdem modum 
essendi; et ideo similitudo illa ducit in illam rem directe. Non autem potest hoc modo 
ducere aliqua similitudo intellectum nostrum in Deum, ut ex dictis patet; et propter hoc 
non est simile" 

106 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Unum supra ens non addit nisi privationem divisionis." 

107 Aristotle, Metaphysics B, 996a4—7: “... ëtt dé TÒ távtov yokeroxcottov xod TAEloTYY àmopiav 
Éxov, MOTEPOV TO Ev Katt TO öv, xaO rep oi TToOoryópetot xai TAdtwv £Aeyov, ody Éxepóv Ti oTt GAN’ 
ovata t&v dvtwy, Y) ot ...” And see the Latin translation by Bessarion: “item, quod omnium 
difficillimum est et maximam ambiguitatem habet, utrum unum et ens, ut Pythagorici 
et Plato dicebat, non sit aliud quicquam, sed entium substantia, an non...” I am using 
the text published in Aristotele Latine interpretibus variis, edit Academia Regia Borussica 
(Berlin, 1831), Metaphysica, Bessarione interprete, pp. 481—536. Thomas is fully aware of 
all this as is indicated in his Summa theologiae, 1, q. n, a. 1, in the response to the first 
argument. 
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Thomas addresses this issue in his Quaestiones quodlibetales, 10, q. 1, a. 1. The 
question is: what exactly does ‘one’ add to ‘being’? What happens when ‘one’ 
is interchangeable with 'being'? Thomas rejects Avicenna's view according to 
which 'one' adds some genus of measure to 'being' since, if this were the case, 
then ‘one’ is predicated on a thing which is then added as ‘one’ to ‘being’, and so 
we are falling into an infinite regress. And if ‘one’ essentially belongs to ‘being’, 
then ‘being’ should essentially be called ‘one’ with no addition.!$ Thomas at 
this point, following Aristotle and Averroés, argues that when 'one' is inter- 
changeable with ‘being’ it does not add anything to ‘being’ except the negation 
of division (negatio divisionis). This is a minimal addition to ‘being’!°9 And 
so ‘one’ is defined here as indivisible being (ens indivisum).!? And this is also 
what we have in Pico’s thesis. 

Thesis 24 states that a subject and a proper quality or attribute (that is, 
that aspect of a thing which is unique to it) are really distinguished from one 
another." It can be found in Thomas's commentary on Aristotle's Physics, 
Book 7, Lect. 5. Thomas discusses here the nature of a secondary change (alter- 
atio, éMotwots) in the sensual qualities of a substance, aiming at explaining 
Aristotle's account, in Physics 7, 245b3-246a9, according to which any such 
change takes place on the sensual level. 


108 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones quodlibetales, 10, q. 1, a. 1: "Si ergo unum quod convertitur 
cum ente, sit idem quod unum quod est principium numeri, oportet quod etiam unum 
quod convertitur cum ente, aliquid positive superaddat enti. Et hoc concedit Avicenna: 
unde vult, quod unum quod convertitur cum ente, addat supra ens aliquid quod ad genus 
mensurae pertineat. Sed hoc non potest esse: quia cum unum quod convertitur cum ente, 
de qualibet re dicatur, oportet quod etiam illa res quam addit supra ens, sit una; et sic vel 
erit una per aliquam unitatem additam, et ita erit processus in infinitum; vel erit una per 
essentiam suam: quodsi est, standum est in primo, ut scilicet ens ipsum dicatur unum per 
essentiam, non per aliquam rem additam." 

109 Tbid.: “Sic ergo intelligendum est secundum opinionem Aristotelis et Commentatoris eius, 
quod unum quod convertitur cum ente, non superaddit enti rem aliquam, sed solum 
negationem divisionis; et sic huiusmodi unum, et ponit aliquid in quantum in suo intel- 
lectu includit ens, et dicitur remotive quantum ad id quod superaddit enti." 

110 Tbid.: “Ft ideo unitas in divinis non dicitur nisi remotive, quantum ad id quod superaddit 
enti; quamvis ponat aliquid, secundum quod includit ens: est enim unum, ens indivisum.” 
See also Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 11, a. 1: "Respondeo dicendum quod unum non 
addit supra ens rem aliquam, sed tantum negationem divisionis: unum enim nihil aliud 
significat quam ens indivisum." 

111 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Subiectum et propria passio realiter distinguuntur." 

112 Thomas Aquinas, Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Lib. 7, Lect. 5 (Leonine 
Edition, vol. 2, Rome, 1884), p. 338: "Quia in praecedenti ratione Philosophus supposuerat 
quod omnis alteratio sit secundum sensibilia, hoc intendit hic probare." Aristotle, Physics, 
245b4-—5: “... dMAolwatc doa xo orci Aéyerot moet bd THV aicOnTAv ..." 
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Thomas starts by clarifying that everything which is changed, is changed 
according to sensual qualities, and as a result change can only take place in 
those things which by themselves or according to their very nature can endure 
(patiuntur) these sensual qualities.!? Beyond sensual qualities, change seems 
to take place in the fourth species of quality, which is quality with regard to 
quantity, manifested through form (forma, oper) and shape (figura, oxíjua), 
and in the first species of quality which includes habits and dispositions.!!^ 
Thomas points out that in these qualities of the first and fourth species we 
only have secondary change, which eventually can lead to some changes of 
primary qualities, just as in the case of matter subjected to condensation and 
rarefication, resulting in a change in figure, and likewise heating and cooling, 
which can cause a change in the state of health or sickness, and these obvi- 
ously belong to the first species of quality.!5 

It is in this context that we come closer to Pico's thesis. Thomas distin- 
guishes between form and shape: while shape ( figura) introduces termination 
of quantity, form ( forma) provides specific existence to that which is crafted, 
for forms of crafted things are accidentals.!6 That out of which the form of a 
statue is made is not called ‘form’, that is, the material aspect of a statue is not 
predicated of the statue in any significant or proper manner; it is predicated of 
it only through using the name of that matter and not in accordance with its 
essence, just as when we say a copper, a waxen or a wooden triangle.!!7 Next 
come the concepts used by Pico: subiectum and passio. According to Thomas, 


113 Ibid.: “Dicit ergo primo, quod ex sequentibus considerandum est quod omnia quae alter- 
antur, alterantur secundum qualitates sensibiles: et per consequens illis solum competit 
alterari, quae per se patiuntur ab huiusmodi qualitatibus." 

114  Ibid.: “Dicit ergo primo, quod praeter qualitetes sensibiles, maxime videtur esse alteratio 
in quarta specie qualitatis, quae est qualitas circa quantitatem, scilicet forma et figura; et 
in prima specie quantitatis, quae continet sub se habitus et dispositiones." 

115 Ibid., pp. 338-339: “Sed in praedictis qualitatibus primae et quartae speciei, non est alter- 
atio primo et principaliter, sed secundario: quia huiusmodi qualitates consequuntur qua- 
sdam alterationes primarum qualitatum; sicut patet quod cum materia subiecta densatur 
aut rarescit, sequitur mutatio secundum figuram; et similiter cum calefiat aut infrigidetur, 
sequitur mutatio secundum sanitatem et aegritudinem, quae pertinent ad primam spe- 
ciem qualitatis." 

116 Ibid., p. 339: "Ubi considerandum est quod forma et figura in hoc ab invicem differunt, 
quod figura importat terminationem quantitatis; est enim figura, quae termino vel termi- 
nis comprehenditur: forma vero dicitur, quae dat esse specificum artificiato; formae enim 
artificiatorum sunt accidentia." 

117 Ibid.: “Dicit ergo quod illud ex quo fit forma statuae, non dicimus formam, idest, materia 
statuae non praedicatur de statua in principali et recto; et similiter est in figura pyrami- 
dis vel lecti: sed in talibus materia praedicatur denominative; dicimus enim triangulum 
aeneum aut cereum aut ligneum, et simile est in aliis." 
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among those things which are subject to change we also distinguish the quality 
(passio) from the subject (subiectum), since we say, for instance, that the cop- 
per is wet or hot, or that the man is white, and by doing so we effectively dis- 
tinguish matter, that is copper or man, which function here as subjects, from 
qualities such as wetness, hotness and whiteness. Thomas further explains 
that in this conceptual context the material aspect is not predicated of forms 
and shapes and it is related to them only by name, not by essence. And so in 
those things which are subject to change the subject and the quality are distin- 
guished, and the result is that change is not taking place in forms and shapes 
but rather only at the level of sensual qualities.!? 

Pico's thesis is clearly extracted from this conceptual framework, and with- 
out this background it is impossible to understand it. Interestingly, we find in 
William Ockham a link between theses 23 and 24: William suggests an analogy 
between the relation ens and unum on the one hand, and passio and subiectum 
on the other. According to William, ‘being’ and ‘one’ refer to the same thing, 
just as, generally speaking, ‘quality’ (passio) and ‘subject’ (subiectum). For this 
reason the predication of one to the other is necessary.!? One can only won- 
der whether Pico had this analogy of William at the back of his mind while 
working of theses 23 and 24. This might also be a reminder that Pico uses many 
different sources, some in a direct and a straightforward fashion and some in 
an indirect fashion. 

Thesis 25 states that form is generated by accident.!*° It can be found in 
Thomas's commentary on Aristotles Metaphysics, Book 7, Lect. 7, explain- 
ing Aristotle’s Metaphysics Z, 1033a24-1033b19, where Aristotle distinguishes 
between ‘form’ (ei8oc) as ‘essence’ (odcia) which lacks matter, and thus is not 
generated, and the ‘composite’ (obcia cóvoAoc in this case, more commonly 
known as cóvoAov), which is generated thanks to its material component.??! In 


118 Tbid.: “Sed in his quae alterantur, et passionem praedicamus de subiecto, quia dicimus aes 
esse humidum aut forte aut calidum; et e converso, humidum vel calidum dicimus esse 
aes, aequaliter praedicantes materiam de passione, et e converso; et dicimus hominem 
esse album, et album esse hominem. Quia ergo in formis et figuris materia non aequali- 
ter dicitur cum ipsa figura, ita quod alterum de altero dicatur in principali et recto, sed 
solum denominative materia praedicatur de figura et forma; in his autem quae alterantur, 
subiectum et passio aequaliter de invicem praedicantur; sequitur quod in formis et figuris 
non sit alteratio, sed solum in sensibilibus qualitatibus." 

119 William Ockham, Quodlibeta septem, 5, q. 18: "Similiter 'ens' et 'anum' supponunt pro 
eodem, sicut generaliter passio supponit pro illo eodem pro quo subiectum supponit; et 
ideo praedicatio unius de alio est necessaria." 

120 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Forma generatur per accidens." 

121 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1033b16—19: “pavepòv 5) &x tAv elpypevw Sti TO Lev wc Eldog Ñ obcia 
Acyópevov od ylyvetau, ý) 8& oúvodoç ý xatà TAUTHY Aeyopévy yiyvetar xai StL ev MavTl TH ytvo- 
preva Ax Evert, xal Zot TO Lev TOdE TO SE TóðE.” 
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case of a ball made of copper, for instance, Aristotle points out that the ‘sub- 
stratum’ (tò dmoxelpevov) is only accidently responsible for its generation.12? 

After setting three — almost necessary — premises for this entire discussion 
according to which the causes of generation of things should not be placed 
among separate species; any generation involves some matter; and whatever 
is generated has been generated from something similar to itself,!23 Thomas 
divides Aristotle's account of the generation of things into three: firstly, deter- 
mining what is this thing which is generated; secondly, determining that the 
cause of generation is not a separate species; thirdly, determining what can be 
the doubts regarding the previous premises.?^ There are, says Thomas, two 
observations regarding the first point and it is here that we find Pico's thesis. 
The first is that form is not generated except by accident. The second is that the 
composite is generated, and the reference is to the same Aristotelian example 
of a ball made of copper just mentioned above.!25 

Thomas further clarifies that the maker (agens), through the act of gener- 
ation, does not make the matter itself, or the subject of generation, that is, 
for instance, copper, and he also does not make the form itself, that is the 
ball, unless, perhaps, by accident. For what he makes is a ball made of copper, 
which is already a composite. And since in this composite — a ball made of 
copper - there is a ball, it means that he accidently made a ball (instead of 
any other form).?6 It is clear, then, that matter preexisted this act of making. 
But what about the form? Form is found only in the end of this act and this 
is why Aristotle should show that its existence is accidental, claims Thomas. 
The reason for this is that forms do not have unique existence but rather they 
exist in things which have some existence. Forms begin to exist in the things 


122 lbid. 1033a28-31: "... Qo rep odd TÒ omoxe(pevov motel TOV YAAKOV, OUTWS OddE THY opatpat, el 
uy xoà couegyyxóc ott ý xax) cpaipa cpatod otw exetvyv dé motel.” 

123 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Metaphysicae, Lib. 7, Lect. 7, n. 1 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): “Praemisit superius philosophus quaedam 
de generationibus rerum, quasi necessaria ad suum propositum ostendendum; scilicet 
ad ostendendum, quod causae generationis rerum non sunt ponendae species separatae. 
Ex quibus duo sunt iam manifestata per praemissa: scilicet quod omnis generatio est ex 
aliqua materia, et quod unumquodque quod generatur, generatur a suo simili." 

124 Ibid. “Et dividitur in partes tres. In prima ostendit quid sit illud quod generatur. In secunda 
ostendit, quod causa generationis non est species separata, ibi, utrum igitur est ne quae- 
dam. In tertia determinat quaedam quae possent esse dubia circa praedeterminata, ibi, 
dubitabit autem aliquis." 

125 Ibid.: “Circa primum duo facit. Primo ostendit quod forma non generatur nisi per acci- 
dens. Secundo ostendit quod compositum generatur, ibi, aeream vero sphaeram." 

126 Tbid., n. 2: "Ex istis suppositis debet esse manifestum, quod sicut agens generando non 
facit materiam, vel subiectum generationis, quae est aes, ita etiam non facit formam, scili- 
cet hoc ipsum quod est sphaera, nisi forte per accidens. Facit enim aeream sphaeram quod 
est compositum. Et quia aerea sphaera, est sphaera, ideo per accidens facit sphaeram." 
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which were made, and these things exist through the forms." Thus, forms 
as of themselves are not corrupted or generated since without the material 
element there is no existence; and this is the existence of the particular as a 
composite of matter and form. The act of generation is dependent upon the 
material principle as well as the principle of individuation (discussed in the 
next thesis). And since it has been shown in previous arguments that form is 
not an element nor is it made of elements, it must be concluded that form, as 
of itself, does not exist and is not generated.!28 Emphasizing the accidental 
generation of form reflects Pico's interest in this aspect of what is otherwise a 
very standard piece of Aristotelian physics and metaphysics. And this is also 
attested by the next thesis. 

Thesis 26 brings us to Thomas's famous definition of the principle individu- 
ation as signed matter.7? We find it in Summa theologiae, 1, q. 75, a. 4, entitled: 
‘whether the soul is the human being’ (Utrum anima sit homo). While discuss- 
ing the nature of a species we need to consider that which signifies its defini- 
tion, claims Thomas. In natural things this definition includes both form and 
matter.?? And here Thomas explains that there are two kinds of matter: one 
is part of the species in natural things and is called ‘common matter’ (materia 
communis); another is 'signed matter' (materia signata) which is the principle 
of individuation.!?! 


127 lbid. n. 3: “Quod autem agens non faciat materiam, per se est manifestum, eo quod mate- 
ria praeexistit factioni: unde non oportuit eum probare quod materia non fieret. Sed de 
formis poterat esse dubium, eo quod forma non invenitur nisi in termino actionis. Et ideo 
oportuit eum probare quod forma non fieret nisi per accidens. Et hoc ideo est, quia for- 
mae non proprie habent esse, sed magis sunt quibus aliqua habent esse. Unde si fieri est 
via in esse, illa tantum per se fiunt, quae per formas habent esse. Formae autem incipiunt 
esse, eo modo quo sunt in illis factis, quae per formas esse habent." 

128 Ibid. n. 14: “Quod autem formae non possint corrumpi per se, nec generari, ex quo utrum- 
que praedictorum dependet, monstrat consequenter per hoc quod superius probatum 
est, quod nullus facit formam, neque forma generatur, neque efficitur per se; sed per se 
efficitur et generatur hoc particulare. Et ratio est, quia omne quod fit, fit ex materia. Unde 
hoc particulare, cum sit compositum ex materia et forma, fit et generatur ex his, scilicet 
principiis materialibus et individuantibus. Supra autem dictum est quod forma non est 
elementum, neque ex elementis. Unde sequitur quod forma nec fit nec generatur per se." 

129 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Materia signata est principium individuationis." 

130 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 75, a. 4: “Nam ad naturam speciei pertinet id 
quod significat definitio. Definitio autem in rebus naturalibus non significat formam tan- 
tum, sed formam et materiam." 

131 Ibid.: “Unde materia est pars speciei in rebus naturalibus: non quidem materia signata, 
quae est principium individuationis; sed materia communis." Compare the earlier for- 
mulation of this idea in Thomas's commentary on Peter Lomard's Sentences, his Scriptum 
super Sententiis, 4, d. u, q. 1, a. 3 [71]: “Et quia materia signata est individuationis princip- 
ium, ideo solius Dei operatione hoc fieri potest, ut hoc individuum demonstratum fiat 
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In thesis 27 we find that the same amount of quality is found from the begin- 
ning and until the end of an alteration.!?? This takes us close enough to the 
context of thesis 24 and to issues discussed there; but in this case we turn, 
first, to Thomas's commentary on Aristotle's Physics, Book 7, Lect. 8, where we 
encounter an examination of the conditions according to which a compari- 
son between different local movements and alterations is possible. It is par- 
ticularly important, says Thomas, when comparing different movements, to 
bear in mind that if the difference is in the genus or species there is no basis 
for comparison; only a difference in accident allows for a comparison.!3? And 
while comparing alterations there are interesting relations between quality 
and quantity, time and velocity. Focusing on that thing which has changed, 
Thomas asks whether that thing which encountered change in equal time, 
this change is also equally speedy? Since in that quality which is the subject of 
alteration there is nothing equal; we can say that when a change has occurred 
in equal quantity and time, this change will be equally speedy, just as in the 
case of local movement, and yet it is possible to discuss increase and decrease. 
But while equality can be found in quantity, in quality we find similitude.!?* 

And so for a successful comparison of alterations we need the same quality 
according to species and the same amount of this quality. It is here that Thomas 
clarifies that passio is passibilis qualitas, while pointing out that in case of 
another quality according to species no comparison will be possible.!?5 In the 


illud individuum demonstratum. Et talis modus conversionis est in hoc sacramento, qua 
ex hoc pane fit hoc corpus Christi." 

132 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Eadem est numero qualitas a principio alterationis usque ad 
finem." According to Caroti, this thesis reflects a common view among commentators on 
Aristotle; see Caroti, ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola; p. 68. 

133 Thomas Aquinas, Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Lib. 7, Lect. 8, p. 353: 
"Et ideo hoc praecipue considerandum est in comparatione motuum, quae sit differentia 
motus: quia si est differentia genere vel specie, non sunt comparabiles; si autem est diffe- 
rentia secundum accidens, comparabiles sunt." 

134 Tbid., p. 354: “Et hoc est quod dicit: sed quid alteratum est? idest, quid est illud, ad quod 
cum pervenerit alteratio in aequali tempore, possit dici aeque velox? Et ratio dubitationis 
est, quia in qualitate, circa quam est alteratio, non invenitur aequale: ut possimus dicere 
quod quando pervenit ad aequalem quantitatem in aequali tempore, sit aeque velox alte- 
ratio; sicut dicebatur in motu locali, et etiam dici potest in augmento et diminutione. Sed 
sicut in quantitate invenitur aequalitas, ita et in qualitate invenitur similitudo." 

135 Ibid., p. 355: “... et dicit quod in alteratione ex parte passionis duplex identitas attendi 
debet, ad hoc quod sit aeque velox alteratio. Primo quidem quod sit eadem qualitas 
secundum speciem: puta ut accipiatur eadem sanitas, ut oculi aut alicuius huiusmodi. 
Secundo ut eadem qualitas accepta similiter insit, neque magis neque minus. Sed si pas- 
sio, idest passibilis qualitas, est altera secundum speciem, puta si unum alteratum fiat 
album et aliud sanetur; in his duabus passionibus nihil est idem, neque aequale, neque 
simile" 
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case of generation, the only thing which should be considered is whether that 
which was generated is identical with the generator, since nothing can be dif- 
ferent between them in regard to things which determine any change. Thomas 
further explains that in a change a difference occurs because of a difference in 
the amount of the same quality. But when a substance is generated there is no 
such change in the amount of the quality.!?6 This is quite close to Pico’s thesis. 

But let us have a look at Thomas's commentary on Aristotle's Physics, Book 5, 
Lect. 6, where again we find a comparison between, and classification of, dif- 
ferent kinds of movements and alterations. According to Thomas, Aristotle 
presents here some definitions necessary for discussing the unity and diversity 
of movement.!?? By the end of this account Thomas argues that in case the 
same quality is restored in two alterations, it will also be the same movement 
in regard to number, and if indeed the same amount of quality is not restored, 
then the conclusion is that it is not one action in regard to number.!38 

Allin all we have here most of the components in Pico's thesis, except, per- 
haps, the emphasis on finding the same amount of quality from the beginning 
and until the end of the alteration (a principio alterationis usque ad finem). The 
Aristotelian context of comparing and classifying different movements and 
alterations discussed by Thomas is not reflected in this thesis. 

Thesis 28 takes us away from Aristotelian physics and, similarly to thesis 19, 
back to the intellect-will debate. It states that the whole of liberty consists 
essentially in reason.!°° This is not an obvious statement since, usually, liberty 
or freedom is associated with the will, not with reason or the intellect, which 
is associated with necessity. But to which kind of reason does Pico refer in his 
thesis? In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 3, d. 33, q. 2, a. 5, in the reply 
to argument 6, we find that just as speculative reason (ratio speculativa) pro- 
ceeds towards a conclusion out of principles which are known per se, practical 
reason or prudence (ratio prudentiae) proceeds towards a choice or delibera- 
tion out of these things which are directed to the end or purpose. This is why, 
says Thomas, the ends or purposes of other virtues are called the principles of 


136 Ibid.: “... ideo in generatione hoc solum considerandum utrum sit idem quod generatur, 
quia in generatione non habemus aliquid quod possit variari per duo, secundum quae 
attendatur aliqua alteritas; sicut in alteratione accidit dissimilitudo per hoc quod una et 
eadem qualitas variatur secundum magis et minus: substantia enim, cuius est generari, 
non recipit magis et minus." 

137 Ibid., Lib. 5, Lect. 6, p. 248: "Postquam Philosophus posuit quasdam definitiones necessar- 
ias ad sequentia, procedit ad tractandum de unitate et diversitate motus." 

138 bid. p. 250: "Dixerat enim supra, quod si sit eadem qualitas quae recuperatur, erit idem 
motus numero secunda alteratio cum prima; si vero non redit eadem numero qualitas, 
sequitur quod non sit unus actus numero." 

139 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Tota libertas est in ratione essentialiter." 
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prudence. And yet, Thomas contends, these ends or purposes preexist essen- 
tially in reason since moral virtue strives to make appetite agree with reason. 
For mainly through these ends or purposes prudence, which perfects reason, 
becomes associated with reason.!*° Liberty is present in choice or delibera- 
tion, the activity of practical reason which is aiming at the end or purpose set 
by speculative reason, and thus speculative reason and practical reason are 
strongly connected while liberty plays a significant role in this connection; and 
so, obviously, liberty is wholly and essentially in reason. 

Moreover, in his commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 7, q. 1, a. 1, while 
responding to argument 3, Thomas, following Anselm and discussing the abil- 
ity of angels to choose proper actions directed towards an end, further clarifies 
the concept of liberty in this context: angelic ability is determined by actions 
attached to the end, allowing the angel to choose certain course of action. 
Yet committing a sin is not a possibility since the ability to sin is not included 
in having free choice and it is not part of liberty; free choice is the liberty of 
choosing this or that course which leads towards the end.!^! 

But what more can we say about this liberty in relation to reason? In 
Thomas's Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 24, a. 6, we find that simpliciter, 
that faculty which is free is indeed reason; but the faculty which performs or 
manifests 'freedom in judgement' is the will. Free choice is the will, but this 
should not be understood in an absolute manner, but rather only in relation 
(in ordine) to a certain act chosen by the will.'^? All this brings us to the ques- 
tion of rationality and human freedom. In his response to argument 4 Thomas 
further clarifies this point. Being rational does not mean having reason as a 
faculty only, but rather having a rational soul, which contains also the faculty 


140 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 3, d. 33, q. 2, a. 5 [263]: “Ad sextum dicendum 
quod sicut ratio speculativa procedit ad conclusionem ex principiis per se notis, ita ratio 
prudentiae procedit ad electionem et consilium de his quae sunt ad finem, ex fine; et ideo 
dicuntur fines aliarum virtutum esse principia prudentiae. Hi tamen fines praeexistunt 
in ratione essentialiter; quia ad hoc tendit virtus moralis ut appetitus rationi concordet. 
Unde his finibus maxime prudentia quae rationem perficit, est affinis." 

141 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 7, q. 1, a. 1: "Ad tertium dicen- 
dum, quod potestas angeli nunquam determinatur ad unum nisi in actibus conjungenti- 
bus fini, quin possit hoc facere vel non facere, aut hoc vel illud facere; non tamen potest 
propter hoc peccare: quia, secundum Anselmum, in lib. De libero arbitrio, cap. 1, col. 489, 
t. I, posse peccare non est liberum arbitrium nec pars libertatis: quia liberum arbitrium 
est libertas eligendi hoc vel illud eorum quae in finem ducunt." 

142 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 24, a. 6: "Ita et potentia qua libere 
iudicamus, non intelligitur illa qua iudicamus simpliciter, quod est rationis; sed quae facit 
libertatem in iudicando, quod est voluntatis. Unde liberum arbitrium est ipsa voluntas. 
Nominat autem eam non absolute, sed in ordine ad aliquem actum eius, qui est eligere." 
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of the will; in this sense we are rational — because we have free choice. Yet if a 
rational thing is obtained by the faculty of reason, it suggests that reason is the 
first origin of free choice, but not the immediate cause of choosing.^? Once 
again, according to this division of labour, liberty, manifested in free choice, 
is an essential part of the rational soul and is found in both reason and will. 
Pico's thesis is thus in agreement with Thomas's view, but these qualifications 
regarding 'reason' and the 'rational soul' are necessary and without them it will 
be difficult to understand this thesis. 

Thesis 29 states that in a substantial generation the dissolution (resolutio — 
the process of tracing the results by moving 'backwards' from the effect to the 
cause) reaches all the way to prime matter.!^^ It can be found in Thomas's com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book 8, Lect. 4, where, just after consider- 
ing the formal beginning or principle (deyy) of a substance, the discussion is 
focused on its material beginning or principle. And as pointed out by Thomas, 
this topic might just have a special importance since it is possible that out of 
this principle all the things are generated. This principle can be identified with 
prime matter which as for itself has no form at all, or with the four elements, or 
with both, and yet each thing in nature has its own particular matter.!^5 

It is here that a clarification regarding two standard Aristotelian methods 
of investigation is presented, and this includes the term resolutio which — as 
we have just seen — is used by Pico. Things can be explained either according 


143 Ibid.: “Ad quartum dicendum, quod rationales dicimur non solum a potentia rationis, sed 
ab anima rationali, cuius potentia est voluntas; et sic secundum quod rationales sumus, 
dicimur esse liberi arbitrii. Si tamen rationale a rationis potentia sumeretur, praedicta 
auctoritas significaret rationem esse primam liberi arbitrii originem, non autem imme- 
diatum electionis principium." 

144 Pico, goo Theses, p. 226: “In generatione substantiali fit resolutio usque ad materiam 
primam." According to Caroti, this thesis can be found in many commentaries on De gen- 
eratione et corruptione from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the idea behind it can 
also be found in the Auctoritates Aristotelis. See Caroti, ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico 
della Mirandola, p. 68, and n. 26 there. 

145 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Metaphysicae, Lib. 8, Lect. 4, n. 1 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Postquam Aristoteles prosecutus est ea, 
quae consideranda erant circa formale principium substantiae, nunc determinat de prin- 
cipio materiali"; ^Et dicit, quod oportet non latere circa materiale principium, quia licet 
omnia sint ex eodem primo materiali principio, quod est materia prima de se nullam 
habens formam, aut ex eisdem materialibus principiis aut primis (quod dicitur propter 
quatuor elementa, quae sunt principia materialia communiter omnibus generabilibus et 
corruptibilibus); et licet sit eadem materia, ut principium his quae fiunt, (quod dicit prop- 
ter hoc, quod materia non est tantum principium in esse, sed etiam in fieri); licet etiam 
prima materia et elementa communiter se habeant ad elementata: tamen cuiuslibet rei 
est aliqua materia propria." 
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to the natural order, going from their beginning or cause to their present state 
which is the effect of this cause, or going from their present state as composites 
and effects backwards to their material beginning or cause. The first method is 
called per compositionem, the second is called per resolutionem.\46 

While explaining the Aristotelian account of substantial change Thomas 
presents the formal and the material aspects of such change. The change from 
a living to a dead animal, or from wine to vinegar, affects the form of the wine 
or the animal and reflects a natural order. But such change can only take place 
if the composite is turned back to prime matter. And if from a dead animal a 
living animal is formed, this necessitates a turning back to prime matter since 
a dead body disassembles into elements, and out of these elements in a nec- 
essary order an animal is again formed.” Substantial generation is thus nec- 
essarily dependent on a process of dissolution into prime matter, out of which 
the mode of generation of anything is determined. Different examples of sub- 
stantial change show that turning back to habit is not enough, only a com- 
plete dissolution into prime matter is responsible for such substantial change.!4? 
This is what we have in Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 30 takes us back to 'being' and related concepts discussed in regard 
to thesis 23, as well as to the relation between 'being' and the categories. We 
find here that being immediately implies ten concepts (that is, the ten cat- 
egories) which correspond with one another in such a fashion that they are 


146 Tbid., n. 4: "Quia dupliciter dicitur aliquid fieri ex altero: aut quia illud ex quo fit, est ei 
principium naturaliter in via generationis: huiusmodi enim est materiale principium; aut 
quia factio est resolutio in principium materiale, ita scilicet quod ex composito per reso- 
lutionem, materiale principium fieri dicatur. Fit enim corpus mixtum ex elementis per 
compositionem; elementa vero ex corpore mixto per resolutionem." 

147 Ibid., n. 24: “Quod autem ex vivo dicitur fieri mortuum, vel ex vino acetum, si referantur 
adipsam formam vini vel animalis, haec praepositio ex, significabit ordinem; quia scilicet 
in eadem materia, post formam vini, est acetum, et post formam animalis est mortuum. 
Per quem modum dicimus quod ex die fit nox. Et ideo quaecumque sic transmutantur 
adinvicem, sicut ex vino fit acetum, et ex animali mortuum, non fit conversio transmu- 
tationis nisi redeatur ad materiam. Sicut si ex mortuo debet fieri animal vivum, oportet 
quod redeatur ad materiam primam, inquantum corpus mortuum resolvitur in elementa, 
et ex elementis iterum ordine debito venitur ad constitutionem animalis. Et similiter de 
aceto et vino." 

148 Tbid., n. 25: “Non potest autem mutari ordo, scilicet ut ex semine fiat sanguis, aut ex san- 
guine cibus, nisi per resolutionem ad primam materiam, ex eo quod cuiuslibet rei est 
determinatus modus generationis. Et similiter, quia materia vini non comparatur ad ace- 
tum nisi per vinum, inquantum scilicet est corruptio vini. Similiter est de mortuo et vivo, 
et de caeco et vidente, et caeteris: et ideo a talibus privationibus non fit reditus ad habitus, 
nisi per resolutionem in primam materiam." 
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not of one thing but rather refer to one thing.^? In Thomas's commentary on 
Aristotle's On Generation and Corruption, Book 1, Lect. 6, we find a distinction 
between two meanings of simpliciter ens: it can mean either that which is the 
first among the categories of being, and that is Substance; or it can mean the 
universal being itself, which contains all the categories.5? In Thomas's com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book 5, Lect. 9, we find another account 
of the relation between ‘being’ and the categories. Here ‘being’ is contracted 
to different genera according to a different mode of predication, which results 
in a different mode of existence, pointing out the correlation between predi- 
cation and existence. For this reason the first division of 'being' is to the cat- 
egories which are distinguished according to different modes of predication. 
Those things which are predicated, some indicate ‘what’, that is substance, 
while others indicate ‘what kind’ or ‘how much’ and so forth. Each mode of 
predication should indicate the same mode of being, so that when we say, 
‘aman is an animal’, ‘is’ indicates a substance, while in the sentence, ‘a man is 
white’, ‘is’ indicates a quality.!5! This is what Pico means when he says that the 
categories are not of one thing — they indicate the substance and the different 
qualities or incidences — but they refer to one thing, that is being or existence. 
This is clearly indicated by Thomas.!°? Pico is using his own terminology (con- 
ceptus interuniti). It is interesting to compare this account of ‘being’ and the 


149 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 226: "Ens dicit immediate decem conceptus ita inter se unitos ut non 
unius sint, sed ad unum" 

150 Thomas Aquinas, Commentaria in libros Aristotelis de generatione et corruptione, Lib. 1, 
Lect. 6 (Leonine Edition, vol. 3, Rome, 1886), p. 285: "Unde primo ponit ipsam distinc- 
tionem, dicens quod simpliciter ens potest intelligi dupliciter: uno modo ut significat id 
quod est primum inter omnia praedicamenta entis, prout scilicet simpliciter ens dicitur 
de substantia; alio modo secundum quod simpliciter ens dicitur ipsum ens universale, 
quod omnia praedicamenta comprehendit." 

151 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Metaphysicae, Lib. 5, Lect. 9, n. 6 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Unde oportet, quod ens contrahatur 
ad diversa genera secundum diversum modum praedicandi, qui consequitur diversum 
modum essendi; quia quoties ens dicitur, idest quot modis aliquid praedicatur, toties esse 
significatur, idest tot modis significatur aliquid esse. Et propter hoc ea in quae dividitur 
ens primo, dicuntur esse praedicamenta, quia distinguuntur secundum diversum modum 
praedicandi. Quia igitur eorum quae praedicantur, quaedam significant quid, idest sub- 
stantiam, quaedam quale, quaedam quantum, et sic de aliis; oportet quod unicuique 
modo praedicandi, esse significet idem; ut cum dicitur homo est animal, esse significat 
substantiam. Cum autem dicitur, homo est albus, significat qualitatem, et sic de aliis." 

152 bid. n. 9: “Quia vero quaedam praedicantur, in quibus manifeste non apponitur hoc ver- 
bum est, ne credatur quod illae praedicationes non pertineant ad praedicationem entis, 
ut cum dicitur, homo ambulat, ideo consequenter hoc removet, dicens quod in omnibus 
huiusmodi praedicationibus significatur aliquid esse. Verbum enim quodlibet resolvitur 
in hoc verbum est, et participium. Nihil enim differt dicere, homo convalescens est, et 
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categories with William Ockham’s distinction between ‘being’ ‘one’ and the 
categories,!5 but this is obviously beyond the scope of this chapter. 

Thesis 31 brings us to the well-known distinction between essence and 
existence. It states that essence and existence in any created being are in fact 
distinguished.!5^ This distinction is discussed in Thomas's De ente et essentia. 
According to Thomas essence and existence can be easily separated on a con- 
ceptual or epistemological level, and thus existence is obviously something 
different from essence or quiddity: it is possible, for instance, to understand 
what a man or a phoenix are without any notion regarding their real existence 
in nature.155 

Thomas identifies a triple mode through which essence can be found in 
substances: while in God essence and existence are identical, in intellectual 
created substances we find that existence is different from essence, inasmuch 
as their essence is without matter and their existence is not absolute but 
rather limited and finite, being dependent on the ability of a receiving nature, 
although their nature or quiddity is absolute and does not contain any matter. 
And because of the fact that their quiddity and existence are different they can 
be placed in a category since they contain genus and species and difference, 
although their unique differences are concealed from us. In composite sub- 
stances existence is finite and dependent upon other existences while their 
nature or quiddity is dependent upon signated matter thanks to which we have 
in this case a multiplicity of individuals in one species.!°° It is clear then that in 


homo convalescit, et sic de aliis. Unde patet quod quot modis praedicatio fit, tot modis 
ens dicitur" 

153 William Ockham, Expositio in librum Porphyrii de praedicabilibus, cap. 2: "Secundo notan- 
dum quod ex ista littera accipiunt multi quod 'ens' dicitur aequivoce de decem praedica- 
mentis et non univoce; et ideo sibi non correspondet conceptus unus in mente, sed solum 
est unum nomen commune, et conceptus correspondentes sunt distincti." 

154 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 228: "Essentia et existentia in quolibet creato realiter distinguuntur" 

155 Thomas Aquinas, De ente et essentia, p. 12: "Omnis autem essentia vel quiditas potest 
intelligi sine hoc quod aliquid intelligatur de esse suo: possum enim intelligere quid est 
homo vel fenix et tamen ignorare an esse habeat in rerum natura; ergo patet quod esse est 
aliud ab essentia vel quiditate." 

156 Ibid., p. 18: "Invenitur enim triplex modus habendi essentiam in substantiis. Aliquid 
enim est sicut Deus cuius essentia est ipsummet suum esse; et ideo inveniuntur aliqui 
philosophi dicentes quod Deus non habet quiditatem vel essentiam, quia essentia sua 
non est aliud quam esse eius”; p. 120: "Secundo modo invenitur essentia in substantiis 
creatis intellectualibus, in quibus est aliud esse quam essentia earum, quamvis essentia 
sit sine materia. Unde esse earum non est absolutum sed receptum, et ideo limitatum et 
finitum ad capacitatem nature recipientis; sed natura vel quiditas earum est absoluta, 
non recepta in aliqua materia’; p. 122: “Et quia in istis substantiis quiditas non est idem 
quod esse, ideo sunt ordinabiles in predicamento; et propter hoc invenitur in eis genus et 
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both intellectual and composite substances, both of which are created, there is 
a real distinction between essence and existence. Once again we find that Pico 
uses, in a rather refined manner, his own terminology and vocabulary which 
reflect his understanding, emphasis and interpretation of Thomas's views. 

Thesis 32 states that in the same thing which is actually distinct and outside 
the soul, it is impossible that contradictory arguments or objections would be 
established or proved.!5? It is perhaps necessary to explain what the phrase 
‘a thing outside the soul’ means for Thomas. It basically means that a con- 
cept in the intellect have some foundation in the reality, either immediate or 
remote, a fact which determines its validity; without such foundation a con- 
cept is simply false. 

And so, according to Thomas, the concept ‘human being’, for instance, is 
immediately grounded in reality, it is confirmed by reality and becomes a true 
concept for the intellect. But there are other kind of concepts with a more com- 
plicated relation with reality. In this case there is no similarity between such 
a concept and the reality outside the soul, and yet there is something which 
results out of this way of understanding which is outside the soul: these are 
what Thomas calls, ‘the intentions which our intellect finds out’ (or ‘devises’) — 
'genus' for example, a concept which is not similar to anything in the reality 
outside the soul and yet thanks to it the intellect understands the term 'animal' 
in many species. In this case the proximate foundation of this concept is in 
the intellect but the remote foundation is in reality itself. This is also the case 
with regard to mathematical abstractions. But when a concept does not have 
any foundation in reality, Chimera for instance, then it is false. All this means, 
claims Thomas, that reason is considered to 'be in reality' when the meaning of 
a concept is found in reality, and this properly happens when a concept in the 
intellect contains a similarity of some sort with a thing in reality.158 


species et differentia, quamvis earum differentie proprie nobis occulte sint"; pp. 124—126: 
"Tertio modo invenitur essentia in substantiis compositis ex materia et forma, in quibus 
et esse est receptum et finitum propter hoc quod ab alio esse habent, et iterum natura vel 
quiditas earum est recepta in materia signata. Et ideo sunt finite et superius et inferius; 
etin eis iam propter divisionem signate materie possibilis est multiplicatio individuorum 
in una specie." 

157 Pico, goo Theses, p. 228: “De eadem re nullo modo actu distincta extra animam possunt 
verificari contradictoria." 

158 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 1, d. 2, q. 1, a. 3: "Unde sciendum, 
quod ipsa conceptio intellectus tripliciter se habet ad rem quae est extra animam. 
Aliquando enim hoc quod intellectus concipit, est similitudo rei existentis extra animam, 
sicut hoc quod concipitur de hoc nomine ‘homo’; et talis conceptio intellectus habet 
fundamentum in re immediate, inquantum res ipsa, ex sua conformitate ad intellectum, 
facit quod intellectus sit verus, et quod nomen significans illum intellectum proprie de 
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Pico's thesis is the obvious consequence of this account by Thomas: once 
a relation of similarity is established between a concept in our intellect and a 
thing in reality (and thus, outside the soul), the validity and the true value of 
this thing cannot contain contradiction or objection. In Thomas's commentary 
on the Sentences, 1, d. 34, q. 1, a. 1, while responding to argument 2, we find that 
it is impossible to apply affirmation and negation from one thing to another 
thing which is the same, inasmuch as it is the same. We need some distinc- 
tion between them to which affirmation and negation could be related, and 
from this distinction they (affirmation and negation) could be established or 
proved, since any distinction, either of a thing or of reason, is based on affir- 
mation and negation.!*? But in this case we do not have a reference to ‘a thing 
outside the soul’. 

In thesis 33 we find that matter never indicates a positive act productive of 
an entity.!6° In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 18, q. 1, a. 2, we 
have a discussion concerning the way God operates on matter through sem- 
inal reasons. Thomas concludes this account by arguing that matter is purely 
passive, and in it there is no active potency. For this reason seminal reasons are 
called active virtues or qualities (virtutes activae), they are complete in nature 
and are attached to the passive features, and so we have heat and cold, the 
form of fire and the power of the sun. Thomas clarifies that these reasons are 
called 'seminal' not because of any imperfection in them, but rather because 
they are virtues or qualities which were attached firstly to created individual 


re dicatur. Aliquando autem hoc quod signoficat nomen non est similitudo rei existentis 
extra animam, sed est aliquid quod consequitur ex modo intelligendi rem quae est extra 
animam; et hujusmodi sunt intentiones quas intellectus noster adinvenit; sicut significa- 
tum hujus nominis 'genus' non est similitudo alicujus rei extra animam existentis; sed ex 
hoc quod intellectus intelligit animal ut in pluribus speciebus, attribuit ei intentionem 
generis et hujusmodi intentionis licet proximum fundamentum non sit in re, sed in intel- 
lectu, tamen remotum fundamentum est res ipsa. Unde intellectus non est falsus, qui has 
intentiones adinvenit. Et simile est de omnibus aliis qui consequuntur ex modo intelli- 
gendi, sicut est abstractio mathematicorum et hujusmodi. Aliquando vero id quod signi- 
ficatur per nomen, non habet fundamentum in re, neque proximum, neque remotum, 
sicut conceptio chimerae: quia neque est similitudo alicujus rei extra animam, neque 
consequitur ex modo intelligendi rem aliquam vere: et ideo ista conceptio est falsa. Unde 
patet secundum, scilicet quod ratio dicitur esse in re, inquantum significatum nominis, 
cui accidit esse rationem, est in re: et hoc contingit proprie quando conceptio intellectus 
est similitudo rei." 

159 bid. 1, d. 34, q.1, a. 1: "Ad secundum dicendum, quod de eodem, secundum quod idem est, 
impossibile est aliquid idem affirmare et negare; sed si in aliquo distinguantur affirma- 
tiones et negationes pertinentes ad illam distinctionem, de ipso verificari poterunt: quia 
omnis distinctio, sive rei sive rationis, fundatur in affirmatione et negatione ..." 

160 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 228: “Materia nullum dicit actum entitativum positivum." 
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things through the act of creation, and out of these seminal reasons, just as in 
the case of seeds, natural things are produced and multiplied.!6! 

We find the same idea, but with a slightly different terminology, in 
Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 6, in the response 
to argument 2. Here Thomas declares that that which pertains to corporeal 
exchange does not pertain to the virtue or power responsible for this exchange 
as its essential act, but it can pertain to this virtue or power as the material 
principle upon which this virtue or power operates, since the corporeal pas- 
sive qualities (passiones corporales) are the matter of these virtues or powers.!6? 
It is clear that Pico's thesis is drawn from these and other similar arguments 
found in Thomas, where the passive nature of matter is emphasized as against 
any ‘positive act productive of an entity’; but it is also clear that Pico uses a 
rather unique terminology (actus entitativus positivus) which, more than 
anything else, reflects his own particular emphasis and understanding of 
Thomas's views. 

Thesis 34 states that justice is the only moral virtue which is in the will in a 
subjective fashion.!63 Let us examine first Thomas's discussion at Summa the- 
ologiae, 1—2, q. 56, a. 6, entitled: ‘whether the will can be the subject of virtue’ 
(Utrum voluntas possit esse subiectum virtutis). According to Thomas the object 
of the will is the goodness of reason (bonum rationis) when it stands in pro- 
portion to the will (voluntati proportionatum), and when the will is not lacking 
perfecting virtue.16* But what does it mean, ‘lacking or being without perfect- 
ing virtue’? Thomas explains that in case that this goodness is beyond man- 
kind, as is the case of divine goodness for instance, then it lacks that virtue.165 
Because of this the virtues which are responsible for the relation between man 


161 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 18, q. 1, a. 2: “Et ideo concedo 
quod in materia nulla potentia activa est, sed pure passiva; et quod rationes seminales 
dicuntur virtutes activae completae in natura cum propriis passivis, ut calor et frigus, et 
forma ignis, et virtus solis, et hujusmodi; et dicuntur seminales non propter esse imper- 
fectum quod habeant, sicut virtus formativa in semine, sed quia rerum individuis primo 
creatis hujusmodi virtutes collatae sunt per opera sex dierum, ut ex eis quasi ex quibu- 
sdam seminibus producerentur et multiplicarentur res naturales." 

162 lbid. 4, d.14, q.1, a. 1, qc. 6 [81]: “Ad secundum dicendum quod illud quod pertinet ad cor- 
poralem immutationem, non pertinet ad virtutem quasi essentialis actus ejus; sed potest 
pertinere ad virtutem sicut materiale circa quod operatur virtus, quia etiam passiones 
corporales sunt materia virtutum." 

163 Pico, goo Theses, p. 228: "Nulla virtus moralis praeter iustitiam est subiective in voluntate." 

164 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1—2, q. 56, a. 6: "Unde cum, sicut dictum est, obiec- 
tum voluntatis sit bonum rationis voluntati proportionatum, quantum ad hoc non indi- 
get voluntas virtute perficiente.’ 

165 Ibid.:“Sed si quod bonum immineat homini volendum, quod excedat proportionem volen- 
tis; sive quantum ad totam speciem humanam, sicut bonum divinum, quod transcendit 
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and God or between men are placed in the will just as a subject. These virtues 
are charity, justice and the like./66 This is not exactly what we have in Pico 
who emphasizes the uniqueness of justice as the only moral virtue which is 
substantially in the will. We are getting closer when we turn to Thomas's com- 
mentary on the Sentences. Here we find that one should posit some acquired 
virtue in the will, and this virtue is justice which is attached to good things and 
is counted among the moral virtues. Moreover, the faculty of the will needs 
something as its subject which is related to exercising external things and is 
directed towards another object. Thomas states that according to Augustine 
'to use' or 'to possess' (uti) is the act of the will, but not absolutely but rather 
inasmuch as it presupposes bringing together reason directed towards another 
object. If we understand the faculty of the will in this manner then justice 
should be regarded as its subject.16" Between the Summa and the commentary 
to the Sentences we could trace Pico's thesis and to some extent reconstruct its 
argumentative context. 

Thesis 35 states that the proposition: ‘human being is capable of laughter’ 
is not in the second mode of speaking per se.16° In Thomas's commentary on 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, Book 1, Lect. 8, n. 8, we find that this proposi- 
tion is used as an example for a circular demonstration, where we have three 
convertible, or else interchangeable, terms or elements: ‘capable of laughter’, 
‘rational mortal animal, and ‘human being’. And so one syllogistic possibility 
is: every rational and mortal animal is capable of laughter; every human being 
is a rational and mortal animal; thus, every human being is capable of laugh- 
ter. Out of this conclusion both the major and minor premises can be drawn.!69 


limites humanae naturae, sive quantum ad individuum, sicut bonum proximi; ibi volun- 
tas indiget virtute." 

166 Tbid.: “Et ideo huiusmodi virtutes quae ordinant affectum hominis in Deum vel in proxi- 
mum, sunt in voluntate sicut in subiecto; ut caritas, iustitia et huiusmodi." 

167 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 3, d. 23, q. 2, a. 3 [145]: "Tamen oportet ponere 
aliquam virtutem acquisitam in voluntate secundum quod est eorum quae sunt ad finem, 
scilicet justitiam, ut infra (d. 33, 233 s.) dicetur, quae est circa bona quae in usum vitae 
veniunt et tamen inter morales computatur ...”; 3, d. 33, q. 2, a. 4 [233]: "Unde oportet quod 
sit in illa potentia sicut in subjecto ad quam pertinet usus rerum exteriorum in ordine ad 
alterum. Uti autem actus voluntatis est secundum Augustinum; sed non absolute secun- 
dum quod voluntas est finis, sed secundum quod praesupponit collationem rationis ordi- 
nantis ad alterum. Et ideo in voluntate hoc modo accepta, est justitia sicut in subjecto." 

168 Pico, goo Theses, p. 228: "Haec propositio: Homo est risibilis, non est in secundo modo 
dicendi per se." 

169 Thomas Aquinas, Expositio Posteriorum Analyticorum, Lib. 1, Lect. 8, n. 8 (I am using the 
text online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): “Et ita se habentibus terminis, con- 
tingit monstrare in prima figura ex alterutris, idest circulariter, omnia quaesita, idest con- 
clusionem ex duabus praemissis et utramlibet praemissarum ex conclusione et altera 
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If this is the case according to Thomas, it means that the proposition 'every 
human being is capable of laughter' is equally important as the proposition 
'every human being is a rational and mortal animal, and so it cannot be consid- 
ered as a secondary state of mankind which does not really represent its sub- 
stance or essence. This is exactly what we have in Pico's thesis which stands, as 
we shall shortly see, in a direct contrast to William Ockham. 

Let us clarify first what the phrase in secundo modo dicendi per se means. We 
can turn to Francis of Marchia who determines that a conclusion, in the sec- 
ond mode of speaking per se, cannot be drawn per se in any way from absolute 
premises per se, but only by accident; more precisely, such a conclusion which 
is drawn from absolute premises by accident in the second mode of speaking 
per se, compared to absolute premises, is just like a true conclusion drawn from 
false premises, that is obviously not per se but rather only by accident.!”° 

According to William Ockham this human state or condition (passio) of 
being capable of laughter (risibilis vel risibilitas) is not something which really 
exists in mankind, it cannot be considered either a substance or as an accident. 
Such properties of mankind in common are said to be only some predicable 
things (quaedam praedicabilia) per se only in the second mode regarding man- 
kind. The ability to laugh cannot be predicated on mankind in general but only 


conversa, sicut ostensum est in his, quae sunt de syllogismo, idest in libro priorum, in quo 
agitur de syllogismo simpliciter. Quod sic patet. Sumantur tres termini convertibiles, scili- 
cet risibile, animal rationale mortale, et homo, et syllogizetur sic: omne animal rationale 
mortale est risibile; omnis homo est animal rationale mortale; ergo omnis homo est risibi- 
lis. Et ex hac conclusione potest iterum concludi tam maior quam minor. Maior sic: omnis 
homo est risibilis; omne animal rationale mortale est homo; ergo omne animal rationale 
mortale est risibile. Minor sic: omne risibile est animal rationale mortale; omnis homo est 
risibilis; ergo omnis homo est animal rationale mortale." 

170 Francis of Marchia, Quaestiones praeambulae in IV libros Sententiarum secundum redac- 
tionem A, 4, q. 1, a. 1: “Et quod plus est, conclusio in secundo modo dicendi per se non 
sequitur per se ex premissis absolutis per se quocumque modo, gracia forme, set tantum 
gracia materia, per accidens. Probacio: quia conclusio, que sequitur ex premissis gracia 
forme, sequitur in omni materia, retenta illa forma; set ex istis premissis, secundum istam 
formam, non sequitur conclusio secundo modo dicendi per se in omni materia; quia 
sic arguendo: omne animal racionale est substancia; omnis homo est animal racionale; 
ergo omnis homo est substancia, conclusio non est in secundo modo dicendi per se, et 
tamen forma premissarum eadem est; ergo conclusio in secundo modo dicendi per se 
non sequitur ex premissis absolutis gracia forme, set solum sequitur per accidens, immo, 
proprie loquendo, nec sequitur per accidens, set ipsa conclusio, que sequitur ex premissis 
absolutis per accidens, est in secundo modo dicendi per se, ut comparatur ad premissas 
absolutas, sicut ex falsis sequitur verum non per se, set per accidens, quia accidit ei, quod 
sequitur ex falsis, quod sit plus verum quam falsum, quia ex falsis ita sequitur falsum 
sicud verum, ita accidit conclusioni, ut sequitur ex premissis absolutis, quod sit in aliquo 
modo dicendi per se primo, secundo, tercio vel quarto vel nullo." 
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on individuals.’ This is exactly the opposite view to what we have in Pico's 
thesis and it might just be the same case as in thesis 8, where, as we have seen, 
Pico critically reacts to Ockham through the mediation of Thomas. 

Thesis 36 states that two accidents which differ only in number are not 
placed in the same subject.!7? Let us have a look at Thomas's commentary on 
the Sentences, 2, d. 13, q. 1, a. 3, argument 2. Thomas claims there that things 
which are mutually united and separated while remaining the same in number 
or quantity are not accidents, since an accident does not change from subject 
to subject, nor is it possible for two accidents of the same species to be distinct 
in the same subject.!? In his commentary on the Sentences, 4, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, 
qc. 3, we find that when all dimensions are of the same species, they are in 
some matter since matter does not enter into their definition; and if again the 
dimensions of bread are just like a subject in air, the result is that two accidents 
of the same species will be in the same subject, and this is a contradiction, 
since the numeration or quantity of accidents of the same species does not 
originate from the subject. For if the subject is one, it follows that those acci- 
dents are both many and not many. And yet it is clear that air is not the receiver 
of such accidents, indeed of hardness, of fixed figure, and of any likewise fea- 
tures which appear there.7* What we have here is basically Pico's thesis and 
the rationale behind it. 


171 William Ockham, Expositio in librum Porphyrii de praedicabilibus, cap. 2: “Nam passio 
hominis quae dicitur ‘risibilis’ vel ‘risibilitas’ non est aliquid realiter exsistens in homine, 
cum non possit esse nec substantia nec accidens sicut inductive patet; sed tales proprie- 
tates hominis in communi non sunt nisi quaedam praedicabilia per se secundo modo de 
homine, sicut haec est per se secundo modo dicendi per se ‘omnis homo est risibilis’, ita 
quod de hoc communi ‘homo’ primo et adaequate praedicatur hoc praedicatum ‘risibilis’, 
non tamen pro se sed pro omnibus particularibus; nam hoc commune ‘homo’ non potest 
ridere. Eodem modo nullus actus ridendi est realiter in hoc communi ‘homo’, sed tantum 
in homine particulari." 

172 Pico, goo Theses, p. 228: “Duo accidentia solo numero differentia non sunt in eodem 
subiecto." 

173 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, 2, d. 13, q. 1, a. 3: "Praeterea, quae- 
cumque conjunguntur et separantur ab invicem, manentia eadem numero, non sunt 
accidentia, quia accidens de subjecto in subjectum non transit, nec duo accidentia eju- 
sdem speciei distincta, in eodem subjecto esse possunt." 

174 Ibid., 4, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 3 [42]: "Cum ergo omnes dimensiones sint ejusdem speciei, in 
quacumque materia sint, quia materia non intrat in definitionem earum; si dimensiones 
iterum panis sint sicut in subjecto in aere, sequitur quod duo accidentia ejusdem speciei 
sint in eodem subjecto: quod est contradictoria esse simul; quia accidentium ejusdem 
speciei numeratio non est nisi ex subjecto. Unde si subjectum sit unum, sequitur illa acci- 
dentia esse plura et non plura. Constat etiam quod aer non est susceptivus talium acci- 
dentium, scilicet duritiei, figurae determinatae, et aliorum hujusmodi quae ibi apparent." 
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In thesis 37 we find a very standard piece of Aristotelian physics (distin- 
guishing between a mover which generates movement - be it an internal prin- 
ciple as in living beings or an external one like a man moving a stone — and a 
factor which removes obstacles) according to which heavy and light bodies are 
not moved by any other mover than either by a mover which generates move- 
ment or by a mover which removes that which prohibits the movement.!75 It 
can be found at Summa theologiae, 1, q. 18, a. 1, entitled: ‘whether there is life in 
all the natural things' (Utrum omnium naturalium rerum sit vivere). According 
to Thomas heavy and light bodies do not tend to be moved unless they are not 
in their natural disposition, and once they reached their proper and natural 
place they stay there and rest.!”6 Indeed, we can see in plants and animals vital 
movement of growth and change, but this is intrinsic movement rather than 
external movement, which leaves them in their natural disposition.!”’ This is 
why, Thomas concludes, heavy and light bodies are moved by an external or 
generating mover which provides them with form or prohibits anything to 
withdraw, and thus they do not move themselves like living bodies.!/9 

In the same fashion we find in thesis 38 that heavy bodies are moved more 
in themselves than by themselves.!?? In this case we can turn, first, to Thomas's 
commentary on Aristotle's Physics, Book 8, Lect. 7, where we find a basic 
Aristotelian classification of different ways of moving: per se, a seipsis (living 
creatures), and ab aliis (unanimated bodies).!®° Those living creatures which 
are moved by themselves and in accordance with nature are moved by intrinsic 


175 Pico, goo Theses, p. 228: "Gravia et levia a nullo alio motore moventur quam vel a generante 
vel a removente prohibens." Caroti has shown that this thesis is found in the Auctoritates 
Aristotelis; see Caroti, 'Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola, p. 68, and n. 29 
there. 

176 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 18, a. 1: "Ad secundum quod corporibus gravibus 
et levibus non competit moveri, nisi secundum quod sunt extra dispositionem suae natu- 
rae, utpote cum sunt extra locum proprium: cum enim sunt in loco proprio et naturali, 
quiescunt." 

177 Ibid.: “Sed plantae et aliae res viventes moventur motu vitali, secundum hoc quod sunt in 
sua dispositione naturali, non autem in accedendo ad eam vel in recedendo ab ea: imo 
secundum quod recedunt a tali motu, recedunt a naturali dispositione." 

178 Ibid.: “Et praeterea, corpora gravia et levia moventur a motore extrinseco, vel generante, 
qui dat formam, vel removente prohibens, ut dicitur in vi11 Physic.: et ita non movent 
seipsa, sicut corpora viventia." 

179 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 228: “Gravia potius seipsis, quam a seipsis moventur" 

180 Thomas Aquinas, Commentaria in octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Lib. 8, Lect. 7, p. 387: 
"Primo quidem, quia eorum quae moventur per se, alia moventur a seipsis, sicut animalia, 
alia vero ab aliis, sicut inanimata.” 
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principle.!?! Thomas clarifies that in an animal which moves itself there is one 
part (the soul) which moves another part (the body).!8? 

But what about the first kind, those which are moved per se but not a seip- 
sis, and what about the heavy bodies? For this we must turn to Thomas's 
Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 24, a. 1. Here we find another classification 
which brings us closer to Pico's thesis (which is strongly related to thesis 37). 
Thomas distinguishes between those which have the principle of movement 
and action in themselves and can move themselves, like animals; and those 
which cannot move themselves, even though they do have in themselves some 
principle of their own movement, like heavy and light bodies. Such bodies do 
not move themselves since they are not divided into two parts, one moving 
and another moved, as is the case of animals, and yet — and here we come to 
the heart of the matter as far as Pico's thesis is concerned - the movement of 
heavy and light bodies is the result of some principle in themselves (aliquod 
principium in seipsis), indeed the form, which they received from the genera- 
tor. Thus they are said to be moved per se by a generator according to Aristotle's 
Physics, but it prohibits them to withdraw by accident. And so these heavy and 
light bodies are moved in themselves, but not by themselves.!5? One notes that 
Pico is more cautious than Thomas in this case, preferring degrees of probabil- 
ity (potius ... quam) over a full commitment to determine this issue. 

In thesis 39 we find that phantasm (phantasma) is a secondary and instru- 
mental actor in the production of intelligible species.!84 The philosophical 
motivation of Pico here is obviously to increase the independence of the 


181 Tbid.: “Et primo dicit de iis quae moventur a seipsis (sicut sunt animalia, quae movent 
seipsa), quod moventur secundum naturam. Quod probat per hoc quod moventur a prin- 
cipio intrinseco: illa autem dicimus a natura moveri, quorum principium motus in ipsis 
est.” 

182 Ibid., p. 388: “Et per hunc modum videtur quod totum animal seipsum moveat, inquan- 
tum una pars eius aliam movet. Utrum autem se habeat anima ad corpus sicut nauta ad 
navim, in libro de Anima inquirendum relinquit. Quod autem sic aliquid dicatur seipsum 
movere, inquantum una pars eius monet et alia movetur, in sequentibus ostendetur.” 

183 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 24, a. 1: "Eorum autem quorum 
principium motus et operis in ipsis est, quaedam talia sunt quod ipsa seipsa movent, sicut 
animalia; quaedam autem quae non movent seipsa, quamvis in seipsis sui motus aliquod 
principium habent, sicut gravia et levia: non enim ipsa seipsa movent, cum non possint 
distingui in duas partes, quarum una sit movens et alia mota, sicut in animalibus inveni- 
tur; quamvis motus eorum consequatur aliquod principium in seipsis, scilicet formam; 
quam, quia a generante habent, dicuntur a generante moveri per se, secundum philoso- 
phum in viii phys., sed a removente prohibens per accidens: et haec moventur seipsis, sed 
non a seipsis." And compare n. 178 and context. 

184 Pico, goo Theses, p. 230: “Phantasma est agens secundarium et instrumentale in produc- 
tione speciei intelligibilis." 
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intelligible species over the level of images and sense perception. A discus- 
sion of the relation between phantasms and intelligible species can be found 
at Summa theologiae, 1, q. 76, a. 2, entitled: ‘whether the intellective principle 
is being multiplied in accordance with the multiplication of bodies' (Utrum 
intellectivum principium multiplicetur secundum multiplicationem corporum). 
Thomas's motivation here is to refute the famous Averroist doctrine regarding 
one common intellect shared by all human beings. 

It would have been possible, claims Thomas, that my intellectual act and 
that of yours were different according to the diversity of phantasms, since a 
phantasm of a stone in me will be another than in you; now if this phantasm 
is the form of the possible intellect then the same agent who acts according to 
different forms produces different actions, just as according to different forms 
or images of things in the same eye different sights are produced.!55 But, says 
Thomas, this phantasm is not in fact the form of the possible intellect but rather 
itis the intelligible species which is abstracted from phantasms. And so in one 
intellect only one intelligible species is abstracted from different phantasms of 
the same species, just as in one human being different phantasms of a stone 
can exist, so it seems, but in fact out of all these phantasms only one intelli- 
gible species is abstracted, thanks to which the intellect of one human being 
understands the nature of a stone through one operation, and not through the 
opposing diversity of phantasms.!®6 And here Thomas uses this discussion to 
refute Averroés's doctrine: if indeed there were only one intellect shared by all 
human beings, then the diversity between phantasms which exist in this or 
that individual would not be able to cause a diversity of intellectual operation 
of this or that man, as described by Averroés. All this means that it is entirely 
impossible and unsuitable to assume that there is one intellect shared by all 
human beings, claims Thomas.!?? 


185 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 76, a. 2: "Posset autem diversificari actio intel- 
lectualis mea et tua per diversitatem phantasmatum, quia scilicet aliud est phantasma 
lapidis in me et aliud in te, si ipsum phantasma, secundum quod est aliud in me et aliud in 
te, esset forma intellectus possibilis: quia idem agens secundum diversas formas producit 
diversas actiones, sicut secundum diversas formas rerum respectu eiusdem oculi sunt 
diversae visiones." 

186 Ibid.: “Sed ipsum phantasma non est forma intellectus possibilis: sed species intelligibilis 
quae a phantasmatibus abstrahitur. In uno autem intellectu a phantasmatibus diversis 
eiusdem speciei non abstrahitur nisi una species intelligibilis. Sicut in uno homine appa- 
ret, in quo possunt esse diversa phantasmata lapidis, et tamen ab omnibus eis abstrahitur 
una species intelligibilis lapidis, per quam intellectus unius hominis operatione una intel- 
ligit naturam lapidis, non obstante diversitate phantasmatum.” 

187 Tbid.: “Si ergo unus intellectus esset omnium hominum, diversitas phantasmatum quae 
sunt in hoc et in illi, non posset causare diversitatem intellectualis operationis huius et 
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Pico's thesis in this case is only implied in Thomas's discussion: it is not 
as if phantasms directly produce intelligible species so that each phantasm 
becomes an intelligible species, but rather they are abstracted and are put in 
the proper intelligible species which functions like a container of these phan- 
tasms; in this way they may be regarded as a secondary and instrumental actor 
in the production of intelligible species. But Thomas does not specifically 
regard phantasm as secondary and instrumental actor in the production of 
intelligible species, this formulation is found only in Pico. 

Thesis 40, just like thesis 20, is included among the theses which were crit- 
icized by Bernardo Torni and we shall discuss it again and with further detail 
in Chapter 12. It refers to a famous Aristotelian question and states that a dif- 
ficulty in understanding can originate partly in the intellect itself and partly 
in the intelligible object.!8* Thomas discusses this issue in his Summa contra 
gentiles, 3, 45, n. 5, where he argues that in case the possible intellect is not 
separated from the body in its existence, it will have a necessary inclination 
towards material things and only through them will it be able to understand 
other things. For it does not follow — Thomas contends - that if separated sub- 
stances are in themselves more intelligible, they will also be more intelligible 
to our intellect.!59 

Referring to the second book of Aristotle's Metaphysics Thomas argues that 
the difficulty in understanding those things lies in ourselves and not in those 
things, for it is impossible that separated substances would be understood 
through material things. The conclusion is that there is no way that our pos- 
sible intellect will be able to understand separated substances.!?? The idea is 


illius hominis, ut Commentator fingit in 111 de Anima. — Relinquitur ergo quod omnino 
impossibile et inconveniens est ponere unum intellectum omnium hominum." 

188 Pico, goo Theses, p. 230: "Difficultas intelligendi et ex parte ipsius intellectus et ex parte 
ipsius intelligibilis provenire potest." And see Aristotle, Metaphysics, 993b4—u. 

189 Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles, 3, 45, n. 5: "Si autem intellectus possibilis non 
est a corpore separatus secundum esse, ex hoc ipso quod est tali corpori unitus secun- 
dum esse, habet quendam necessarium ordinem ad materialia, ut nisi per illa ad aliorum 
cognitionem pervenire non possit. Unde non sequitur, si substantiae separatae sint in 
seipsis magis intelligibiles, quod propter hoc sint magis intelligibiles intellectui nostro." 

190 Tbid.: “Et hoc demonstrant verba Aristotelis in 11 metaphysicae. Dicit enim ibidem quod 
difficultas intelligendi res illas accidit ex nobis, non ex illis: nam intellectus noster se habet 
ad manifestissima rerum sicut se habet oculus vespertilionis ad lucem solis. Unde, cum 
per materialia intellecta non possint intelligi substantiae separatae, ut supra ostensum 
est, sequetur quod intellectus possibilis noster nullo modo possit intelligere substantias 
separatas." 
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anticipated in the title of this chapter according to which we cannot under- 
stand in this life separated substances.!?! 

Thomas's conclusion that the difficulty in understanding originates in us 
and not in the objects of investigation is in accordance with Aristotle;?? but 
Thomas's emphasis here is on the limitations on human understanding in 
this life, and thus on the theological implication which is obviously beyond 
Aristotle, while Pico seems to emphasize a more general epistemological ques- 
tion without deciding between our intellect and the intelligible object, and 
without committing himself to a discussion of separated substances only. 

In thesis 41 we find that the faculties of the soul are in fact distinguished 
from the soul.!93 A discussion of the soul, its essence and its sensual and intel- 
lectual potencies or faculties can be found in Thomas's commentary on the 
Sentences, 4, d. 44, q. 3, a. 3, qc. 1. After rejecting the possibility that some sen- 
sual faculties are indeed distinguished from the soul since they are dependent 
on the body in order to function and thus are corruptible and do not remain 
in the separated soul, while other faculties originate in the soul and thus 
remain in the separated soul, Thomas points out that in regard to the soul and 
its essence there is no need for any other mediating faculties; the soul is the 
source of those faculties which are actions of instruments, just as a form which 
only through its essence informs matter, and so it is the source of properties 
which naturally result in a composite.!9* Already at this stage it is clear that 
Thomas supports a real distinction between the soul and its faculties. 

Things become even clearer when Thomas, while following others, argues 
that sensual and other similar faculties remain in the separated soul only 
secundum quid, that means as the root in which fundamental things exist in 
their principles. For the power (efficacia) to activate the faculties once again 
remains in the separated soul, in case it will be united with a body. But this 


191 Tbid.: “Quod non possumus in hac vita intelligere substantias separatas." 

192 Aristotle, Metaphysics 993b7-9: “lows 8£ xai THs YaAEMOTHTOS oŭonç KATA 800 tpónouc, ovx EV 
Tol MecryLacw AN èv jut TO attctov adti ..." 

193 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 230: "Potentiae animae ab anima realiter distinguuntur" 

194 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super Sententiis, 4, d. 44, q. 3, a. 3, qc. 1 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): “Et propter hoc quidam potentias ani- 
mae sensibiles distinguunt: dicunt enim, has esse duplices: quasdam quae sunt actus 
organorum quae sunt ab anima refluxae in corpus; et hae cum corpore corrumpuntur: 
quasdam vero originales harum quae sunt in anima, quia per eas anima corpus sensifi- 
cat ad videndum et audiendum, et ad hujusmodi; et hae originales potentiae manent in 
anima separata. Sed hoc non videtur convenienter dici. Anima enim per suam essentiam, 
non mediantibus aliquibus aliis potentiis, est origo illarum potentiarum quae sunt actus 
organorum; sicut et forma quaelibet ex hoc ipso quod per essentiam suam materiam 
informat, est origo proprietatum quae compositum naturaliter consequuntur." 
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power should not be regarded as some addition to the essence of the soul. 
Thomas admits that this view seems more reasonable than the other views 
discussed on this topic.!95 

In Thomas's commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 26, q. 1, a. 4, we find yet 
again the image of the root together with another formulation according to 
which the faculties flow from the essence of the soul while being essentially 
different (essentialiter differentes) from the soul.96 It is interesting to find in 
William Ockham, who presents Thomas's view, a formulation which is almost 
identical to Pico’s thesis.!9" 

Thesis 42 states that quiddities in a particular are not objects for consider- 
ation by the metaphysician.?8 This seems like an obvious conclusion which 
can be drawn from different discussions of Thomas - following Aristotle — 
regarding philosophical disciplines and their proper objects, but it is formu- 
lated in aunique manner which reflects Pico's own understanding and empha- 
sis and as such is not found in Thomas. Let us have a look first at Thomas's 
commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book 4, Lect. 4. Here Thomas states 
that the consideration of the first qualities of being which is related to the 
consideration of being according to that which is being is the task of the phi- 
losopher and no one else.!99 Being itself is understood in two ways, being of 
reason and being of nature, each is the object of a discipline: the first of logic 
and the second of physics.?°° 


195 Ibid.: “Unde alii dicunt, quod potentiae sensitivae et aliae similes non manent in anima 
separata nisi secundum quid, scilicet ut in radice, per modum scilicet quo principiata 
sunt in principiis suis. In anima enim separata manet efficacia influendi iterum huju- 
smodi potentias, si corpori uniatur. Nec oportet hanc efficaciam esse aliquid superaddi- 
tum ipsi essentiae animae, ut dictum est. Et haec opinio videtur magis rationabilis." 

196 Ibid., 2, d. 26, q. 1, a. 4: "Oportet enim perfectiones perfectibilibus proportionatas esse; 
unde sicut ab essentia animae fluunt potentiae ab ipsa essentialiter differentes, sicut acci- 
densa subjecto, et tamen omnes uniuntur in essentia animae ut in radice ..." 

197 William Ockham, Quaestiones in librum tertium Sententiarum (reportatio), q. 4: “Hic dici- 
tur quod potentiae sensitivae sunt accidentia, et quod distinguuntur realiter ab essentia 
animae, non tamen sic quod sint in anima subiective, sed sunt in toto composito subiec- 
tive, sed fluunt ab anima." 

198 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 230: "Quiditates in particulari a metaphysico non considerantur" 

199 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Metaphysicae, Lib. 4, Lect. 4, n. 2 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): “Et quod hoc pertineat ad philosophum et 
ad nullum alium, sic probat. Eius est considerare primas passiones entis, cuius est consi- 
derare ens secundum quod est ens." 

200 Ibid., n. 5: “Et hoc ideo est, quia ens est duplex: ens scilicet rationis et ens naturae. Ens 
autem rationis dicitur proprie de illis intentionibus, quas ratio adinvenit in rebus consi- 
deratis; sicut intentio generis, speciei et similium, quae quidem non inveniuntur in rerum 
natura, sed considerationem rationis consequuntur. Et huiusmodi, scilicet ens rationis, 
est proprie subiectum logicae." 
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Moving to the commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book 6, Lect. 1, we 
find there the phrase sensibilia in particulari, which is contrasted to in univer- 
sali intelligibilia, and might just clarify for us the phrase quiditates in particulari 
we have in Pico's thesis. Thomas explains that generally speaking, every intel- 
lectual science takes part in the intellect; either it is solely about intelligible 
things just as divine science, or itis about imaginable things, or sensible things 
in a particular, or intelligible things in a universal and yet sensible, just like the 
objects of mathematics or physics. Another possibility is that these sciences 
proceed from universal principles to particular cases in which action takes 
place just as in practical sciences. In any case such science is always about 
causes and principles.??! But what about the metaphysician? While each of 
the mathematical sciences treats a specific object like number or magnitude, 
none of them is focused on being simpliciter, that is on being in common or 
even on some particular being inasmuch as it is a being. Thus, arithmetic is 
focused on number inasmuch as it is a number and not being. Focusing on 
being inasmuch as it is being is unique to the metaphysician.??? This is cer- 
tainly not 'quiddities in a particular. 

Thomas points out the double nature of philosophical investigation: either 
being inasmuch as being, which is the task of metaphysics, or a specific subject, 
which is the task of each particular science. But none of the particular sciences 
deal with being simpliciter, or with any being inasmuch as it is being.2°3 And 
so, the moving being, for instance, is the subject of physics, it is focused only 
on this substance, that is the quiddity and essence of a thing which is not 


201 lbid., Lib. 6, Lect. 1, n. 2: "Et universaliter omnis scientia intellectualis qualitercumque 
participet intellectum: sive sit solum circa intelligibilia, sicut scientia divina; sive sit 
circa ea quae sunt aliquo modo imaginabilia, vel sensibilia in particulari, in universali 
autem intelligibilia, et etiam sensibilia prout de his est scientia, sicut in mathematica et 
in naturali; sive etiam ex universalibus principiis ad particularia procedant, in quibus est 
operatio, sicut in scientiis practicis: semper oportet quod talis scientia sit circa causas et 
principia." 

202  Ibid.,n. 4: "Et tractat unaquaeque circumscripte de suo genere subiecto, idest ita de isto 
genere, quod non de alio: sicut scientia quae tractat de numero, non tractat de magni- 
tudine. Nulla enim earum determinat de ente simpliciter, idest de ente in communi, nec 
etiam de aliquo particulari ente inquantum est ens. Sicut arithmetica non determinat de 
numero inquantum est ens, sed inquantum est numerus. De quolibet enim ente inquan- 
tum est ens, proprium est metaphysici considerare." 

203 = Ibid., n. 8: “Et utraque est consideratio philosophi, qui considerat ens inquantum ens. Et 
ideo quaelibet scientia particularis supponit de subiecto suo, quia est, et quid est, ut dici- 
tur in primo posteriorum; et hoc est signum, quod nulla scientia particularis determinat 
de ente simpliciter, nec de aliquo ente inquantum est ens.” 
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separated from matter.?9^ Such particular quiddity and essence is not the object 
of metaphysics. In the same way another particular science — mathematics — 
deals with the unmovable aspect of objects and with their separability from 
sensible matter (even if they are not unmovable and separated with regard 
to their existence), and this is exactly the difference between physics and 
mathematics,?95 both particular sciences which focus on specific quiddities 
or essences in particular beings. But the first science or the first philosophy — 
theology or metaphysics — is focused on objects which are separate from sen- 
sible matter according to their existence and are completely unmovable. It 
investigates the common causes of all beings and the causes of beings inas- 
much as they are beings, and it is the third part of theoretical philosophy.?°° 
Thus, the first philosophy does not consider being according to some deter- 
mined genus and according to one nature, and it has nothing in common with 
the mathematical sciences such as geometry or astrology which consider some 
determined nature. The first philosophy is universally common to all beings. 
And since it is first, it is universal, and it investigates being inasmuch as it is 
being. It is the science of the first being and of the common being.??? It is clear 


204  Ibid., n. 12: "Ens enim mobile est subiectum naturalis philosophiae. Et est solum circa 
talem substantiam, idest quidditatem et essentiam rei, quae secundum rationem non est 
separabilis a materia, ut in pluribus; et hoc dicit propter intellectum, qui aliquo modo 
cadit sub consideratione naturalis philosophiae, et tamen substantia eius est separabilis. 
Sic patet, quod naturalis scientia est circa determinatum subiectum, quod est ens mobile; 
ethabet determinatum modum definiendi, scilicet cum materia." 

205 Ibid., n. 18: "Sed tamen hoc est manifestum, quod scientia mathematica speculatur 
quaedam inquantum sunt immobilia et inquantum sunt separata a materia sensibili, licet 
secundum esse non sint immobilia vel separabilia. Ratio enim eorum est sine materia 
sensibili, sicut ratio concavi vel curvi. In hoc ergo differt mathematica a physica, quia 
physica considerat ea quorum definitiones sunt cum materia sensibili. Et ideo considerat 
non separata, inquantum sunt non separata. Mathematica vero considerat ea, quorum 
definitiones sunt sine materia sensibili. Et ideo, etsi sunt non separata ea quae considerat, 
tamen considerat ea inquantum sunt separata." 

206 Tbid., n. 20: “Sed prima scientia est circa separabilia secundum esse, et quae sunt omnino 
immobilia" n. 21: ^Et per hoc patet, quod scientia quae huiusmodi entia pertractat, prima 
est inter omnes, et considerat communes causas omnium entium. Unde sunt causae 
entium secundum quod sunt entia, quae inquiruntur in prima philosophia, ut in primo 
proposuit"; n. 23: "Deinde cum dicit quare tres concludit numerum scientiarum theorica- 
rum; et circa hoc tria facit. Primo concludit ex praemissis, quod tres sunt partes philoso- 
phiae theoricae, scilicet mathematica, physica et theologia, quae est philosophia prima." 

207 Ibid.,n. 26:“... quod aliquis potest dubitare, utrum prima philosophia sit universalis quasi 
considerans ens universaliter, aut eius consideratio sit circa aliquod genus determina- 
tum et naturam unam. Et hoc non videtur. Non enim est unus modus huius scientiae 
et mathematicarum; quia geometria et astrologia, quae sunt mathematicae, sunt circa 
aliquam naturam determinatam; sed philosophia prima est universaliter communis 
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that universalis in this context is completely contrasted to particularis and in 
fact the idea of Pico's thesis can easily be drawn from this passage although — 
as I have mentioned - the formulation is unique to Pico. 

In Thomas's commentary on Boethius' De trinitate we find that the first 
operation of the intellect is separation and it is attached to divine science or 
metaphysics, while the second, forming quiddities of things through abstract- 
ing form from sensible matter is attached to mathematics, and the third, 
abstracting universal out of particular, is attached to physics and is common 
to all sciences which focus on that which is per se while neglecting that which 
is accidental.2°8 Also in this case we see that 'quiddities in a particular’ are not 
attached to metaphysics. 

We can find in Francis of Marchia a similar formulation to the one we have 
in Pico's thesis, where he concludes that metaphysics per se does not consider 
some quiddity in a particular but only separated quiddities.20? 

Thesis 43 — just like theses 20 and 40 - is included among the theses which 
were criticized by Bernardo Torni and it will be discussed in Chapter 12. We find 
there that the statement: ‘matter exists without form’ implies a contradiction.?10 
This is discussed in Thomas's Quaestiones de quolibet, 3, q.1, a. 1. Thomas argues 
here in the sed contra argument against the possibility that God is able to make 
matter without form since even He cannot make an existential contradiction, 
since the existence of matter includes action which is form.2!! 


omnium"; n. 27: “Et quia est prima, ideo erit universalis, et erit eius speculari de ente 
inquantum est ens, et de eo quod quid est, et de his quae sunt entis inquantum est ens: 
eadem enim est scientia primi entis et entis communis, ut in principio quarti habitum est." 

208 Thomas Aquinas, Super De trinitate, 3, q. 5, a. 3, co. 5 (I am using the text online from 
the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Sic ergo in operatione intellectus triplex distinctio 
invenitur. Una secundum operationem intellectus componentis et dividentis, quae sepa- 
ratio dicitur proprie; et haec competit scientiae divinae sive metaphysicae. Alia secun- 
dum operationem, qua formantur quiditates rerum, quae est abstractio formae a materia 
sensibili; et haec competit mathematicae. Tertia secundum eandem operationem quae 
est abstractio universalis a particulari; et haec competit etiam physicae et est communis 
omnibus scientiis, quia in scientia praetermittitur quod per accidens est et accipitur quod 
per se est.” 

209 Francis of Marchia, Quaestiones super Aristotelis Metaphysicam, 4, q. 3, a. 1: "Et secundum 
hoc patet quod hec scientia non considerat per se quamlibet quiditatem in particulari, 
sed solum quiditates separabiles." 

210 Pico, goo Theses, p. 230: "Implicat contradictionem, materiam esse sine forma.” 

211 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones de quolibet, 3, q. 1, a. 1 (I am using the text online from 
the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Sed contra. Deus non potest facere contradictoria esse 
simul. Sed materiam esse sine forma implicat contradictionem, eo quod esse materiae 
importat actum, qui est forma. Non ergo Deus potest facere quod materia sit sine forma." 
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Thomas explains in the corpus of this Quodlibet that God cannot make 
something which both exists and does not exist, nor can He make something 
which includes contradiction, and this is exactly the situation when we pres- 
ent matter which exists in actuality (in actu) without form. For everything 
which exists in actuality is either an act or a potency for taking part in an act. 
But existence in actuality stands against the very rationale of matter, which is 
being in potency. The result is that existence in actuality is impossible unless 
inasmuch as it takes part in an act. But an act which is taken part in by matter is 
nothing but form. Thus, the statements ‘matter exists in actuality’, and ‘matter 
have form’ are in fact the same. This is why the proposition ‘matter exists in 
actuality without form’ contains an existential contradiction.?!2 We note that 
the important qualification in actu which is found in Thomas is not found in 
Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 44 is strongly connected to thesis 43 and states that the idea or form of 
prime matter should not be placed in God.?!? This issue is discussed by Thomas 
in his Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 3, a. 5, but as we shall shortly see, 
Thomas is less decisive than Pico and raises also another possibility. 

According to Thomas matter is caused by God so it is only necessary to 
assume that in some way its idea or form is in God, since anything caused by 
itself retains a similarity to itself.?!^ But then, Thomas contends, if we want 
to discuss the idea or form of prime matter in a proper manner, it is impossi- 
ble to assume that prime matter has in itself an idea in God which is distinct 
from the idea of form or of the composite, since an idea — properly speaking — 
corresponds to a thing according to that which is able to be brought into exist- 
ence. But matter cannot come into existence without form, nor can form exist 


212 IJbid.:“Repugnat autem rationi entis non ens simul et secundum idem existens: unde quod 
aliquid simul sit et non sit, a Deo fieri non potest, nec aliquid contradictionem includens. 
Et de huiusmodi est materiam esse in actu sine forma. Omne enim quod est actu: vel est 
ipse actus, vel est potentia participans actum. Esse autem actu repugnat rationi materiae, 
quae secundum propriam rationem est ens in potentia. Relinquitur ergo quod non possit 
esse in actu nisi in quantum participat actum. Actus autem participatus a materia nihil 
est aliud quam forma; unde idem est dictu, materiam esse in actu, et materiam habere 
formam. Dicere ergo quod materia sit in actu sine forma, est dicere contradictoria esse 
simul; unde a Deo fieri non potest." 

213 Pico, goo Theses, p. 230: “Non est ponenda in Deo idea materiae primae.” 

214 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 3, a. 5: “Nos autem ponimus mate- 
riam esse causatam a Deo; unde necesse est ponere quod aliquo modo sit eius idea in 
Deo, cum quidquid ab ipso causatur, similitudinem ipsius utcumque retineat." 
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without matter. For an idea does not correspond to matter or form alone but 
rather to the whole composite.?!5 

At this point Thomas goes beyond Pico's thesis and argues that in case we 
understand in a general sense the relation between an idea and a thing as 
based on similarity or reason, then things like matter and form can have dis- 
tinct idea for themselves and they can be considered separately, even though 
they cannot exist separately; and so, in this case, nothing prevents prime mat- 
ter from having an idea according to itself.?!6 

Thesis 45 states that we should not assume ideas of genera.?!" This is dis- 
cussed in the context of Aristotle's criticism of Plato and the Platonists in 
Thomas's commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book 1, Lect. 14, where we 
find that Plato, while trying to explain sensible things only, had multiplied the 
genera of things, explaining an easier issue by a more difficult one, and thus 
added difficulties to this issue.?!8 But what is the connection between ‘the one 
in the many’, substances, ideas and species? With regard to all the substances 
of things other than the ideas, we find ‘the one in the many’ by way of univocal 
predication inasmuch as many things of one species are found, and this is so 
not only in the case of sensible and corruptible objects but also in the case 
of mathematical objects which are eternal. This means that some idea corre- 
sponds to all the species of sensible things.?!? And so, some idea is somehow 
equivocal with these sensible things since it is related by name to them, if not 
by reason. But according to another understanding of this matter any species 
is called univocal inasmuch as it is the one in the many and it is in agreement 


215 Ibid. "Sed tamen, si proprie de idea loquamur, non potest poni quod materia prima 
habeat per se ideam in Deo distinctam ab idea formae vel compositi: quia idea proprie 
dicta respicit rem secundum quod est producibilis in esse; materia autem non potest 
exire in esse sine forma, nec e converso. Unde proprie idea non respondet materiae tan- 
tum, neque formae tantum; sed toti composito respondet una idea, quae est factiva totius 
et quantum ad formam et quantum ad materiam." 

216 Ibid.: “Si autem large accipiamus ideam pro similitudine vel ratione, tunc illa possunt per 
se distinctam habere ideam quae possunt distincte considerari, quamvis separatim esse 
non possint; et sic nihil prohibet materiae primae etiam secundum se ideam esse." 

217 Pico, goo Theses, p. 230: "Non sunt ponendae ideae generum." 

218 Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Metaphysicae, Lib. 1, Lect. 14, n. 1 (I am using the text 
online from the Corpus Thomisticum website): "Unde cum Plato ad notificandum res sen- 
sibiles tantum, multiplicaverit rerum genera, adiunxit difficultates, accipiens quod est 
difficilius ad manifestationem facilioris, quod est inconveniens." 

219 Ibid., n. 2: "Videmus tamen, quod circa omnes substantias rerum aliarum ab ideis inven- 
itur unum in multis per modum univocae praedicationis, inquantum inveniuntur multa 
unius speciei et hoc non solum in sensibilibus corruptibilibus, sed etiam in mathematicis, 
quae sunt sempiterna: quia et in eis multa sunt unius speciei, ut supra dictum est. Unde 
relinquitur quod omnibus speciebus rerum sensibilium respondeat aliqua idea." 
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with those things predicated by it. This is why the ideas are said to be equal in 

number to sensible objects but not lesser, since ideas are either of species only, 

and so they are equal in number to these sensible objects which are numbered 
according to different species, not according to infinite number of individuals. 

Or, and here we are getting closer to Pico’s thesis, the ideas are not only of spe- 

cies but also of genera, and in this case there will be more ideas than species of 

sensible things, since we shall have now as many ideas as all the species, and 
in addition to it as many as all the singular genera.?”° This critical account by 

Thomas who follows Aristotle is reflected in Pico’s thesis. 

In this chapter we have contextualised the argumentative and conceptual 
framework of Pico’s theses dedicated to Thomas. In some cases these theses 
are quite obscure without a context. In other cases a clear connection between 
different theses was shown and so Pico’s own line of argumentation was to 
some extent exposed. Overall, Pico is accurate in his reading of Thomas, but 
nevertheless he obviously has his own interests and motivations which are on 
some occasions manifested through a particular terminology and vocabulary 
which we do not always find in Thomas. Thus, for instance, Pico can emphasize 
an element which seems important to him but is not emphasized by Thomas. 

We have pointed out cases where Pico seems to push Thomas a bit beyond 
what the context suggests in order to refute a view of William Ockham. This 
point deserves further research. We have also seen that it is not always possible 
to assess Pico’s familiarity with technical theological nuances because of the 
fragmentary nature of the theses. 

220 © Ibid.: “Quaelibet igitur earum est quoddam aequivocum cum istis sensibilibus, quia com- 
municat in nomine cum eis. Sicut enim Socrates dicitur homo, ita et illa. Tamen differunt 
ratione. Ratio enim Socratis est cum materia. Ratio vero hominis idealis est sine materia. 
Vel secundum aliam literam, unaquaeque species dicitur esse aliquid univocum, inquan- 
tum scilicet est unum in multis, et convenit cum illis de quibus praedicatur, quantum ad 
rationem speciei. Ideo autem dicit aequales, aut non pauciores, quia ideae vel ponuntur 
solum specierum, et sic erunt aequales numero istis sensibilibus, si numerentur hic sen- 
sibilia secundum diversas species, et non secundum diversa individua quae sunt infinita. 
Vel ponuntur ideae non solum specierum, sed etiam generum; et sic sunt plures ideae 


quam species sensibilium, quia ideae tunc erunt species omnes, et praeter haec omnia et 
singula genera." 


CHAPTER 8 


Pico and Francis of Mayronnes 


In this chapter we shall turn our attention to the 8 theses according to Francis 
of Mayronnes (c.1288—1327), the Doctor Illuminatus, an important follower of 
John Duns Scotus who played a crucial role in the history of the reception of 
Scotus's ideas in the fourteenth century.! It is difficult to understand why Pico 
puts the theses from Francis of Mayronnes before the theses from Scotus. There 
are several works by the Franciscan listed in the inventory of Pico's library: a 
short version of his commentary on the Sentences, a printed exemplar of his 
commentary on the first book of the Sentences, commentaries on the third and 
fourth books of the Sentences, another item which might contain a commen- 
tary on the third book of the Sentences, a Tractatus de formalitatibus, and pos- 
sibly Florilegium or Veritates taken from Augustine's De civitate dei.? 

In thesis 1 we find that the proposition 'essence generates' is false since 
essence is completely abstract, but it is formally predicated as ‘generating’? 
This is discussed in Francis of Mayronnes's commentary on Sentences 1, d. 5, q. 1, 
entitled: *whether divine essence generates' (Utrum essentia divina generet).^ 
We find some of the terminology used by Pico already in the beginning of the 
discussion, in a reference to a rule set by John Duns Scotus. According to this 


1 For a basic orientation see Bert Roest, ‘Freedom and Contingency in the Sentences Com- 
mentary of Francis of Meyronnes’, in Franciscan Studies 67 (2009), pp. 323-346. Particularly 
important are the remarks on pp. 323-324: "... most Franciscan theologians after Scotus took 
his teaching as a major point of departure. Yet the latest research indicates that this did not 
mean a slavish adherence to the Doctor Subtilis. The detailed studies and editions that are 
currently appearing show that we are confronted by significant independent masters, able 
to follow the depths of Scotus's arguments but willing to develop their own stance within 
the debates of their time.” See also William Duba, ‘Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta’, in 
Christopher Schabel (ed.), Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century 
(Leiden, 2007), pp. 569—651: 610—621; and ‘Francis of Meyronnes, in Lagerlund (ed.), Encyclo- 
pedia of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 364-366. 

2 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 121, 206, 211, 219, 141, 250; Murano, 'La biblioteca 
di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola; p. 222, and n. 46 there. 

3 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 232: “Ideo haec est falsa: Essentia generat, quia essentia est ultimate 
abstracta, et generat formaliter praedicatur." But why this thesis opens with the adverb ideo 
(therefore), suggesting a continuation from a previous discussion, possibly the previous set 
of theses, those dedicated to Thomas, and probably the last one, thesis 45? See ibid., p. 230: 
"Non sunt ponendae ideae generum” Is this another case of concatenatio, this time between 
theses of two different philosophers, belonging to two competing schools? 

4 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum (Treviso 1476), pp. fiov-g4r. 
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rule the proposition, 'any subject which is abstracted by ultimate abstraction 
and predicated can be predicated only in a formal manner, is a true proposi- 
tion only in the first mode of speaking by itself and about something.5 But the 
application of a similar rule in this context turns out to be problematic, claims 
Francis. According to him we should reject the proposition: 'the formal reason 
of essence is the formal reason of fathership' (paternitas). But the supposite in 
this proposition can be accepted as true if it becomes a major premise: ‘when- 
ever some subject is abstracted’. The minor premise is: ‘this substance is that’. 
In the case of divine essence it is completely abstracted since among substan- 
tial matters there can be only one abstraction, and it cannot be predicated 
as generating unless in a formal manner, with something which was added 
to it and is predicated. Thus, Francis concludes, if generation is attributed to 
essence, it is called abstracted in the first mode of speaking per se. But this is 
false. This is exactly what we have in Pico's thesis. Francis goes on and demon- 
strates further different components of this proposition but this is beyond the 
scope of the present discussion. 

The relations between ‘essence’ and ‘Persons’ is discussed in thesis 2. This 
topic brings us of course to the subtleties of Trinitarian theology. According 
to Pico it is possible that essence could be seen without Persons, and that one 
Person could be seen without another Person." This is discussed in the com- 
mentary on Sentences 1, d. 33, q. 4, entitled: ‘whether a Person and an essence 
are distinguished according to the nature of the thing' (Utrum persona et essen- 
tia distinguantur ex natura rei).? While refuting four conclusions in support of 
a real identity between the divine Person and essence we find, in the fourth 
contra argument, that whenever some things conduct themselves in such 


5 Ibid., p. fiov: "Hic ponitur primo una regula Johannis Scoti: quamcumque subiectum est 
abstractum ultimata abstractione et predicatum non potest predicar(i) nisi formaliter" Infra 
predicatio non est vera nisi primo modo dicendi per se de illo.” This rule determines the 
entire discussion in this question and sets the tone for its rather logical and technical nature. 
We have mentioned and shortly discussed the four modes of speaking while contextualizing 
thesis 3 dedicated to Albert the Great; see Chapter 6, n. 29 and context. The first mode of 
speaking refers to that which is predicated by the subject and it occurs in things which are 
known in a simple manner. 

6 Ibid., p. gir: "Et tunc dico quod predicatio idemtica in talibus non tenet. Ideo nego istam: 
'ratio formalis essentie est ratio formalis paternitatis. Tunc supposita ista regula tanquam 
vera accipitur pro maiori. Sic: quandocunque aliquod subiectum est abstractum etc. Minor 
que accipitur substantia ea est ista. Sed divina essentia est ultimate abstracta quia in sub- 
stantialibus non fit nisi una abstractio, et generare non potest predicari nisi formaliter cum 
adiective predicetur. Ergo generare si dicatur de essentia sic abstracta dicetur de ea in primo 
modo dicendi per se. Sed hoc falsum." 

7 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 232: "Potest videri essentia sine personis, et una persona sine alia.” 

8 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, pp. sgv—tv. 
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manner that one can exist without the other, then they are really separated, 
for the same thing cannot be separated from itself. But the divine essence is 
posited in one Person and exists without another Person.? Clarifying further 
this point Francis contends that essence can never exist simply without any 
relation or without any of the Persons, essence does not simply exist in one 
Person without another Person. Yet through proper reduplication the essence 
in the Son exists in the Father but not in the same fashion as it exists in the 
Son.!° Obviously this is a more nuanced version of Pico's thesis. But I think that 
Pico reflects this nuance through the verb videri, and thus, 'essence could be 
seen ..., ‘one Person could be seen ...’. It shows that Pico is familiar with, and 
well-informed in, this conceptual context and with the difficulty involved in 
separating essence and Persons. 

But one does not need to speculate too much since in the course of this dis- 
cussion we do find in Francis the same verb in its passive form just as we have 
it in Pico's thesis: 


Since the Person and essence seem to be distinguished by a minimal dis- 
tinction out of the nature of the thing. And yet [the distinction] between 
the Person and relation seem minor, because the Person is called rela- 
tive and not absolute. And so that [last distinction between the Person 
and relation] is minimal, the other [distinction between the Person and 
essence] would be [a distinction] of reason.” 


Once again we notice the subtleties in Francis's account which are beyond 
Pico's thesis and yet, by using the verb videri Pico does manage to allude at 
least to some of these subtleties of which competent readers will be familiar 
with. 

Naturally, Francis's discussion becomes more and more complicated, intro- 
ducing other related concepts, raising difficulties and addressing them. Thus, 
for instance, he argues that a Person is one reality and everything which is 
contained in one Person is one thing. This reality is really an essence and it 


9 Ibid., p. sor: “... quandocumque aliqua ita se habent quod unum potest esse sine reliquo 
illa differunt realiter, cum eadem res a seipsa separari non potest; sed divina essentia in 
una persona ponitur et est sine alia, igitur etc." 

10  Jbid.:"Ad quartum dico quod numquam essentia potest esse simpliciter sine aliqua rela- 
tione vel sine aliqua personarum; nec est in una sine alia simpliciter dicendo, tamen cum 
reduplicatione bene unde essentia in filio est in patre, non tamen ut in filio." 

11  Jbid.,p.siov:*... quia persona et essentia videntur distingui distinctione minima ex natura 
rei, et tamen videtur minor inter personam et relationem, cum persona dicatur relativa et 
non absoluta. Cum igitur ista sit minima illa erit rationis." 
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is also really a relation. Just as divine infinity is really any attribute, so one 
essence is any Person. The conclusion, in this case, is that a Person is one real 
thing which is not united by a unity based on any formal reason but rather ona 
common reality.!? All this is of course far beyond Pico’s thesis but nevertheless 
it belongs to the conceptual context from which this thesis is taken from, and 
thus it provides the argumentative context for this thesis in the debate that 
never took place. 

Thesis 3 takes us straight to the heart of the Scotist school. We find there 
that the will is able not to enjoy when it is presented in front of an enjoyable 
object.? This ‘enjoyable object’ is of course the beatific vision. This issue is 
discussed in the Commentary on the Sentences 1, d. 1, q. 7, entitled: ‘it is asked 
whether it is possible for the will not to enjoy the final end when it is per- 
ceived by the intellect' (Queritur utrum apprehenso ultimo fine per intellectum 
possit voluntas non frui).^ As we have seen in many previous cases Francis's 
account is complicated and it introduces concepts and classifications which 
are far beyond Pico's thesis as it stands, and yet they do belong to this topic 
and we must assume that Pico was familiar with them. Thus, for instance, the 
distinction between enjoying the ultimate end in general and in particular, or 
acting in a necessary fashion and without freedom, or acting in a contingent 
fashion with freedom. 

In the first 'difficulty' raised by Francis it is asked whether the will necessar- 
ily enjoys the end which is perceived in general by the intellect. The implica- 
tion in this case is that the will cannot not enjoy (that is, it is forced to enjoy) 
the ultimate end which is perceived in general.!5 This view is obviously against 
Pico's thesis and indeed it is part of the sed contra arguments in Francis's dis- 
cussion; it is thus followed by four arguments against it where the free activ- 
ity of the will is maintained.!6 But this does not yet satisfy Francis's appetite 
for dialectics. And so he responds to these arguments and then presents two 


12  Tbid., p. tir: “... quod probatur persona unica realitas secundum quam omnia que sunt in 
una persona sint una realitas; ita quod illa realitas vere sit essentia et vere relatio, sicut 
infinitas divina vere est quodlibet attributum, sicut etiam unica essentia est quelibet per- 
sona. Sic igitur persona est aliquid unum reale non unitate fundata in ratione aliqua for- 
mali sed in realitate communi." 

13 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 232: "Voluntas potest non frui ostenso obiecto fruibili.” 

14 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, pp. c31-c4r. 

15 bid. p. c3r: "Primum est si fine in generali apprehenso per intellectum necessario fruitur 
voluntas"; “Hic dicitur quantum ad primum quod voluntas non potest non frui ultimo fine 
in generali apprehenso." 

16 Ibid.:*... appetitus sive voluntas nostra non de necessitate naturali detinet se in apptitu 
finis ...” This is only part of the second argument. 
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more difficulties and tries to solve them.!” Dealing with the second difficulty 
Francis asks whether it is enjoyable to necessarily perceive the ultimate end in 
particular and in obscure manner.!® Reformulating the problem in the course 
of this discussion Francis asks if the end, while seen clearly, forces the will 
towards elevated nature in a supernatural fashion. The view expressed in 
Pico's thesis is presented by Francis in a reference to some unidentified authors 
who argue that it is within the power of the will not to enjoy the beatific vision 
since — and here we step beyond Pico's thesis — it is not in the power of a pas- 
sive faculty not to be passive.?? Finally, Francis declares that it seems to him 
that the will can obtain an object as natural goodness and it seems that the will 
can obtain a presented object without an elevating habit.?! As we have seen 
(n.19), 'elevated nature' involves enforcement, and so by rejecting the presence 
of an elevating habit in the will Francis managed to maintain its freedom, that 
is the possibility not to enjoy the enjoyable object, and yet to relate the will to 
this object. This is exactly what we have in Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 4 states that being in a denominative manner is said about God.?? 
This means that the term ‘being’ cannot be attributed to God in an essential 
fashion (thus, adding anything substantial to it) but only in a derivative fash- 
ion (thus, adding to it nothing but a name). It is discussed in Francis's com- 
mentary on Sentences 1, Prologue, q. 7, entitled: ‘whether the reason of being is 
destroyed or denied by other formal reasons which are found in God' (Utrum 
ratio entis sit precisa ab aliis rationibus formalibus que sunt in Deo).?? This 
question leads Francis to discuss whether any diversity can be found in divine 
matters, and he supports the view according to which there is such diversity, 
following Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite as against the view of Hilary.?* 


17  lbid.,pp.car-cav. 

18  Ibid., p. c3v: “... utrum in particulari apprehenso obscure ultimo fine necessario fruatur." 

19  Jbid.:"Sifinis clare visus necessitat voluntatem in natura supernaturaliter elevata." 

20 Tbid.:“Ftisti habent dicere quod potestate voluntatis non est frui quia non est in potestate 
pacientis non pati." 

21  lbid., p. car: "Ideo videtur mihi dicendo quod voluntas potest ex quo enim obiectum 
habere bonitatem naturalem, apparet mihi quod voluntas possit sine habitudine elevante 
in ipsum et in quodcumque obiectum presentatum.” 

22 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 232: "Ens denominative dicitur de deo." 

23 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, pp. bir-b2r. 

24 Ibid., pp. bir-biv: "Utrum ratio entis sit precisa ab aliis rationibus formalibus que sunt in 
Deo; quod non quia dicit Hylarius quod diversitas non est admittenda in divinis; precisa 
autem est diversitas, ergo etc. Contra Dyonisius De divinis nominibus dicit quod in divinis 
est aliqua alteritas et diversitas, ergo etc.”; ibid., p. bar: "Ad argumentum in oppositum de 
Hylario dicendo quod ipse loquatur de diversitate in natura." 
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In the course of the discussion, while bringing forward arguments support- 
ing the view that the reason or concept of being is destroyed or denied by all 
other reasons or concepts (and then raising counter arguments and refuting 
them), as against the view of some unidentified doctors, we find in the second 
among the sed contra arguments, that the divine essence is still something in 
its exactitude; being something means something positive or not; if not it is 
nothing, if yes it is being.?? In the counter argument we find the adverb denom- 
inative, ‘by derivation, which appears in Pico's thesis. According to Francis 
when it is said that someone cuts off divine matters from a genus, it means in 
a denominative or derivative fashion, not in a quidditative or essential fashion. 
In the same way when it is said about the divine essence that it is as if it is cut 
off from existence or being (entitas), it means existence or being in a denomi- 
native or derivative fashion. It does not mean something positive in a quiddita- 
tive or essential fashion which is existence or being in a formal manner? This 
is precisely what we find in Pico's thesis. And here is Francis's more explicit 
response, using the terms ‘being’ and ‘God’: 


It is responded that only in the same way in which ‘being’ is defined, in 
the same way its definition is predicated; but ‘being’ is defined precisely 
by second intention and never by first intention. Thus, in the same way in 
which that second meaning is said about ‘being’, it is also said about God. 
But about ‘being’ it is said in a derivative manner and not in a quiddita- 
tive manner. And so that second intention is said about God precisely in 
a derivative manner and not in a quidditative manner?" 


Pico is obviously familiar with these ideas. 


25 Ibid., p. brv: “Credo enim quod isti doctores non sic intellexerunt. Probo enim istum intel- 
lectum esse falsum et quod ratio sive conceptus entis sit precisa ab omnibus aliis ratio- 
nibus sive conceptibus"; “... divina essentia est aliquid in sua precisione; aut ergo aliquid 
positivum aut non; si non igitur nihil; si sic ergo ens." 

26 Ibid.,p.b2r: "Ad secundum dico quod sicut divina perscindit a genere est illud denomina- 
tive et non quidditative sic essentia divina ut prescindit ab entitate est entitas denomina- 
tive. Non tamen quidditative est illud positivum quod est formaliter entitas." 

27 Tbid.: “Respondetur quod solum eodem modo quo ens diffinitur, eodem modo diffinitio 
predicatur; sed ens percise diffinitur per secundam intentionem et nullomodo per pri- 
mam; ergo eodem modo quo dicitur de ente illa secunda intentio dicetur de Deo. Sed de 
ente dicitur denominative et non quidditative. Sic ergo dicetur illa secunda intentio de 
Deo precise denominative et non quidditative." 
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In thesis 5 we learn that quiddities formally hold their existence by them- 
selves and from eternity, not by anything external?9 Let us look first at 
Francis's commentary on Sentences 1, d. 42, q. 2, entitled: *whether quiddities 
according to that existence of essence which was posited have existence from 
eternity' (Utrum quidditates secundum illud esse essentie positum habeant esse 
ab eterno)? After presenting counter arguments and refuting them Francis 
concludes that since anything which exists at anytime according to some exist- 
ence is either made ( factum) or eternal; these quiddities according to such 
existence are not made; thus, they are necessarily eternal and from eternal 
origin.?? In the refutations of the second set of sed contra arguments we come 
even closer to Pico's thesis. We find there that since that which is not depend- 
ent on any cause necessarily exists, for it cannot be caused or be destroyed. 
But these quiddities are not caused into such existence by another cause. For 
in the proposition ‘a human being is an animal, the external cause is somehow 
cancelled or invalid.?! 

But where is that 'formal' element found in Pico's thesis? We find it in d. 46, 
q. 3, entitled: ‘whether the divine intellect produces quiddities in intelligible 
existence’ (Utrum intellectus divinus producat quidditates in esse intelligibili).3? 
While examining the first argument according to which thanks to the same 
reason a thing both exists in a simple manner and exists as a true thing, Francis 
argues that quiddity exists simply as a result of its own formal reason and not 
as a result of anything external.?? What we do not seem to have here is a ref- 
erence to the eternal nature of the existence of quiddities. Pico in this case 
seem to combine elements from two different accounts by Francis regarding 
quiddities and their eternal, formal and independent existence which does not 
require an external cause. 


28 Pico, goo Theses, p. 232: "Quiditates habent ab aeterno suum esse formale a se, non ab 
extrinseco." 

29 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, pp. xogv-yir. This was indi- 
cated by Farmer; see Pico, goo Theses, p. 233. 

30  lbid.,p.xior: “... quia omne quod est aliquando secundum aliquod esse vel est factum vel 
eternum; iste quidditates secundum tale esse non sunt facte; ergo necessario sunt eterne 
etab eterno." 

31 lbid. p.xiov:"... quia illud quod non dependet ab aliqua causa est necesse esse quod enim 
non potest causari, non potest destrui, sed ille quidditates — ut patuit et patebit - non 
causantur in tali esse ab aliqua causa. Homo enim est animal; circumscripta quacumque 
extrinseca causa; ergo etc." 

32  lbid.,pp.aa4v-aasr. This was indicated by Farmer; see Pico, goo Theses, p. 233. 

33  Tbid., p. aa4v: "Prima est talis: ab eodem habet res esse simpliciter et esse verum; sed quid- 
ditas ex sua ratione formali habet esse simpliciter et non ab extrinseco, ergo etc." 
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The next two theses seem to come from the Tractatus formalitatum. Let us 
begin with thesis 7 first and then go back and discuss thesis 6. Thesis 7 states 
that plurality of formalities stands with real identity.?* These issues are dis- 
cussed in the Tractatus formalitatum secundum doctrinam Francisci Mayronis. 
While discussing in the very beginning of the tractate, ‘whether those things 
which are formally distinguished are really distinguished' (Utrum illa quod 
distinguuntur formaliter distinguantur realiter), Francis declares that yes, and 
immediately presents nine sed contra arguments. In the eighth argument we 
find that in case that these things which are really distinguished are not for- 
mally distinguished, then out of one thing both identity and plurality will 
result, that is the plurality of forms and the identity of a thing, but this is false 
according to Aristotle who — in the second book of De generatione — claimed 
that identity in quantity and in aptitude means to act in the same fashion.?5 
Thus, these things must be really and formally distinguished since plurality 
and identity do not represent the same activity. We do have here some ele- 
ments which we find in Pico's thesis such as ‘plurality’ (of forms) and ‘identity’ 
(of a thing), but not ‘plurality of formalities’ or ‘real identity’. 

While discussing what ‘formality’ ( formalitas) is in the first article, Francis 
states that he is going to present three conclusions. According to the first con- 
clusion, ‘formality’ is not the reason for the condition of an adequate form. 
This conclusion is posited against the view which reduces ‘formality’ to a kind 
of simplistic abstraction of individual forms, just as evilness results from mat- 
ter, so that many ‘formalities’ are responsible for many forms. If we accept this 
view, then assuming a plurality of ‘formalities’ without the existence of many 
forms means a clear contradiction. Thus, according to this view, ‘formalities’ 
are the reason for the condition of an adequate form.36 


34 Pico, goo Theses, p. 234: "Pluralitas formalitatum stat cum idemtitate reali." 

35 Francis of Mayronnes, Tractatus formalitatum secundum doctrinam Francisci Mayronis 
(Venice, 1520), p. 263D: “Nam si illa que distinguuntur realiter non distinguuntur 
formaliter tunc ab uno progrederentur indentitas et pluralitas hoc patet, nam pluralitas 
formarum est identitas rei, sed hoc est falsum ut clare patet secundo De generatione, ubi 
dicit quod idem in quantum idem aptum natum est facere idem, igitur etc." 

36 Ibid. p. 263F: "Primo videndum est quod sit formalitas per quam ponuntur tres conclu- 
siones propositum declarantes. Quarum prima in ordine est ista: 'formalitas non est ratio 
consequens conditionem forme adequate’. Hec conclusio posita est contra quorundam 
opinionem qui dixerunt quod sic malitas dicitur a materia sic formalitas dicitur a forma, 
et per consequens sicut est una forma vel plures forme, ita est una formalitas vel plures 
formalitates; unde apud istos ponere plures formalitates sine pluribus formis erat con- 
tradictio manifesta; et ideo apud eos formalitates consequebatur conditionem forme 
adequate ..." 
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In his refutation of this view Francis turns to the Trinity and uses it as anal- 
ogy to explain the relations between 'formality' and form. In one divine Person, 
he argues, there are ‘many Personal matters’ (plura personalia) according to 
Peter Lombard. There are two relations in the Son: sonship ( filiatio) and spira- 
tion (spiratio) — the activity of the Holy Ghost. And yet in the Son there is no 
plurality of Persons. In the same fashion, and at this point we come closer to 
Pico's thesis, many 'formalities' can be understood to stand in one form, and 
as consequence it does not seem necessary to say that 'formality' results in a 
formative manner (that is constitutive of form) in the condition of that form.?" 
We do have here the same verb we find in Pico's thesis: ‘to stand’, stare,?9 and 
the idea that many 'formalities' stand in one distinct form, but we do not have 
here ‘real identity’. Yet, if we remember the initial question regarding formal 
and real distinction, then Francis reminds us now that a formal distinction 
is only valid so long as it depends on a real distinction but not vice versa, as 
indeed is the case of the divine essence which is really the fathership in the 
supposite of the Father in the Trinity and not only formally an essence.?9 

Seven ‘modes of identities’ (modi identitatum) are mentioned and discussed 
by Francis in the third article, and the fourth among them is ‘real identity’ 
(identitas realis).4° The account of real identity or real distinction ends up 
with a definition: a real distinction in general means a distinction which is 
not dependent upon a comparative act of the intellect. Thus, according to this 
definition, any distinction which results from the nature of a thing is a real 
distinction. But specifically a real distinction means a distinction between two 
positive things, one of which can exist without the other just as Socrates and 
Plato and other singular things.*! ‘Plurality of formalities’ is not mentioned 


37 lbid. “... quia in una persona divina ponuntur plura personalia secundum magistrum 
in primo Sententiarum in plerisque distinctionibus; ut in filio ponuntur due relationes, 
videlicet filiatio et spiratio — activa respectu spiritus sancti; et tamen in filio non sunt 
plures persone. Ita similiter stant in una forma plures formalitates intelligi; et per con- 
sequens non videtur necesse dicere quod formalitas sequatur formative conditionem 
ipsius forme" 

38 In regard to the use of stare in this context I would like to draw the attention of readers to 
Francis's analysis of the world $rócxocic, hypostasis; see Francis of Mayronnes, Tractatus 
formalitatum, p. 2670: "Hypostasis est nomen Grecum ut dicit Hugo. Nam ‘stasis’ Grece, 
Latine ‘status’ dicitur, et componitur ab ‘hypos’ quod est ‘sub’, et ‘stasis’ quod est ‘status’, 
quasi substans vel substantiam signans; igitur hypostasis idem est quod substantia ...” 

39 Francis of Mayronnes, Tractatus formalitatum, p. 263H: “... et quodque formaliter et tan- 
tum valet quantum realiter, tamen non econverso. Nam divina essentia realiter est pater- 
nitas in supposito patris non tantum essentia formaliter" 

40 Tbid., p. 265E. 

41 Ibid., p. 266K: “Distinctio realis largo modo dicta est distinctio non dependens ab actu 
collativo intellectus unde distinctio quae est ex natura rei est distinctio realis isto modo. 
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here and so we do not seem to get much closer to Pico's thesis at this point. We 
do find ‘real identity’ in the discussion of essential distinction mentioned as 
one of three modes which enable 'realities' (realitates) to similarly exist in the 
same number, but again without any reference to the ‘plurality of formalities.^? 
Further in the same discussion we find that any 'formality' is a thing of which 
its unity stands with plurality of forms, since proper passion and substance 
have the same thing, only that they said to be different formalities.*? We 
seem to play cat and mouse with the exact formulation found in Pico's thesis 
although it is rather clear that this thesis is taken from this context. The closest 
formulation in Francis of what we have in Pico is found in the explanation of 
the third conclusion addressing the title of the question regarding formal and 
real distinction: 


... in divine matters where attributes are multiplied or plurified, and for- 
mality is multiplied, yet things of divine essence do not multiply; thus 
it remains that real or essential identity stands with formal distinction.^* 


This in fact is what we have in Pico's thesis but in slightly different formulation 
and focus. 

Coming back to thesis 6 we find that there is no definition which is adequate 
to the thing it defines.^5 In the second conclusion in the first article we seem 
to come close to what we have in this thesis. We find here that 'formality' is 
not definable reason of an adequate thing; Francis presents two analogies to 
show this point: the first, reasons about the Persons in divine matters such as 
fathership or sonship are said to differ in a formative manner, and yet none of 
them is definable; thus the reason of 'formality' does not seem to consist in 


Distinctio autem realis proprie dicta est distinctio duarum rerum positivarum quarum 
una potest esse sine altera ut Socrates et Plato, et sic de singulis. Et sic patet quod dicen- 
dum est de ista distinctione reali." 

42 Ibid., p. 267D: “Alius modus dicendi est quod illa distinguuntur se totis subiective quorum 
realitates non possunt similiter esse in eodem numero altere istorum modorum, scili- 
cet vel per identitatem realem vel per modum informantis vel per modum informabilis. 
Illa autem dicuntur idem se totis subiective quorum realitates possunt similiter esse in 
eadem re vel per identitatem realem vel per modum informantis vel informabilis." 

43 Tbid., p. 267F: *... dictum est quod quaevis formalitas sit aliqua res tantum unitas rei stat 
cum pluralitate formarum, unde propria passio et substantia habent eandem rem tantum 
dicuntur esse diverse formalitates." 

44 Ibid., p. 268C: “... in divinis ubi attributa multiplicantur sive plurificantur et formalitas 
multiplicatur, tamen res divine essentie non multiplicantur; igitur relinquitur quod cum 
distinctione formali stat identitas realis aut essentialis." 

45 Pico, goo Theses, p. 232: "Nulla diffinitio adaequat diffinitum." 
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definable reasons of things; and the second, transcending reason is some 'for- 
mality' and yet it is not definable, just as 'being' (ens) and its 'passions' or 'qual- 
ities' (passiones). This is because a thing which does not have a genus above 
itself cannot be definable since, according to Aristotle, a definition requires a 
genus and a difference.*9 And so ‘formality’, just like ‘being’, or indeed all the 
transcendentals, are not definable since they are not placed in any genus.^? But 
this is not yet what is stated in Pico's thesis which is much broader, pointing 
out an essential and constant gap between any definition and that which it 
defines. While a contemporary of Pico, the Dominican philosopher and theo- 
logian who — on the rather rare occasions that he is mentioned, is labelled as a 
‘Thomist’ — Paolo Barbo Soncino (d. 1494), argued in his Quaestiones metaphys- 
icales that a definition and that which it defines are equal according to predi- 
cation, yet they are really distinct,^? Albert the Great in his commentary on the 
Posterior Analytics, 2, Tract. 1, Chapter 3, took the opposite view to the one we 
find in Pico and regarded a definition and that which it defines as one thing. 
According to Albert, in a common conversation, the object discussed and the 
medium through which it is discussed (that is, words and language) are dif- 
ferent, but in case of the most powerful demonstration, when the medium is 
definition with regard to the thing which is defined, then the definition and 
that which it defines are the same thing.^? Roger Bacon compares the relation 
between the 'one' and 'being' to a definition and that which it defines, and 
concludes that they are most truly the same (idem) in regard to reality and 


46 Francis of Mayronnes, Tractatus formalitatum, p. 2631: "Secunda conclusio: ‘formalitas 
non est ratio diffinitiva rei adequate’; apparet hec conclusio ex duobus, primo quia ratio- 
nes personales in divinis ut paternitas et filiatio dicitur differre formative, et tamen nulla 
istarum est diffinibilis; igitur ratio formalitatis non videtur consistere in rationibus rerum 
diffinitivis. Secundo patet nam ratio transcendens est quedam formalitas; et tamen ipsa 
non est diffinibilis ut ens et passiones eius per eo quod nullum habet genus supra se ex 
quo ex genere et differentia constituitur diffinitio secundum philosophum in Topicis ..." 

47 Tbid., p. 263K: *... sunt transcendentes ut entitas, unitas, veritas, bonitas; sed omnes for- 
malitates quae in domino sunt dicuntur transcendentes quae in nullo genere ponuntur" 

48 Paolo Barbo Soncino, Quaestiones metaphysicales (Venice, 1583), p. 174: “... diffinitio enim 
et diffinitum sunt aequalia secundum praedicationem, et tamen sunt realiter distincta." 
The influence of contemporary scholastic thinkers like Soncino on Pico is obviously 
a subject for further research. One notes that the labels ‘Thomist’ and its counterpart 
‘Scotist’ must be determined according to each individual thinker, and that at the current 
stage of research we should avoid any generalizations regarding what exactly a ‘Thomist’ 
or a ‘Scotist’ mean. 

49 Albert the Great, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste Borgnet, vol. 2, p. 163: “Adhuc autem notan- 
dum quod quamvis aliud res et medium rei communiter loquendo, tamen in potissima 
demonstratione est: quia medium est diffinitio, et res est diffinitum: diffinitio autem et 
diffinitum idem sunt.” 
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substance (res et substantia);>° while in Hervaeus Natalis we find that a defi- 
nition and that which it defines, just as ‘human being’ and ‘rational animal’, 
differ only by reason;*! and Francis of Marchia argues that a definition which 
does not correspond with anything in reality (aliquid in re) is empty and ficti- 
tious; for if a definition and that which it defines are not distinguished by the 
nature of reality (ex natura rei), then the distinction between a definition and 
the definable object would be empty and fictitious, and that is unsuitable.5? 
These few examples provide a partial and limited context for Pico's thesis and 
yet they all seem to disagree with Pico. 

But on which conditions different things can become one and the same 
thing? According to Francis of Mayronnes the first mode which enables things 
to become formally the same (idem) is when they have some universal reality 
according to what (secundum quod) and some according to what kind (secun- 
dum quale quod). Yet this would not be possible in case of two individuals held 
in some species. The second mode seems to bring us closer to Pico's thesis. We 
find there that things can become formally the same when one thing is placed 
in the definition of another, either it is its definition or it is placed in its quid- 
ditative reason, just as higher and lower are formally the same, similarly to that 
mode definition and that which is defined.9? In fact what we seem to have here 
is exactly the opposite to what we have in Pico's thesis. Could Pico find this 


50 X Roger Bacon, Questiones altere supra libros prime philosophie Aristotelis (Metaphysica I- 
IV), eds. Robert Steele and Ferdinand M. Delorme (Oxford, 1932), p. 42: “Ad secundam 
dicendum, quod quamvis aliqua proprietas insit uni quod non insit alii, non propter hoc 
sequitur quod unum et ens non sint unum et idem in re et in substantia, sicut aliqua 
proprietas inest diffinitioni que non inest diffinito, et etiam e contrario, tamen diffinitio 
et diffinitum verissime re et substantia idem sunt." 

51 Hervaeus Natalis, De quattuor materiis sive Determinationes contra magistrum Henricum 
de Gandavo — II: De esse et essentia, ed. Lambert Marie de Rijk (Turnhout, 2013), p. 24: “Et 
quia adversarius dicit quod non videt quid interest inter differre ratione et differre inten- 
tione, ipse dicit quod ostendet sibi hoc in hiis terminis 'homo' et 'animal rationale, que 
sicut diffinitio et diffinitum sola ratione different." 

52 Francis of Marchia, Quaestiones super Aristotelis Metaphysicam (libri I-VII quaest. 12) 
(Turnhout, 2016; online resource based on N. Mariani 2012 edition), lib. 7, q. 7, par. 6 
(p. 782): "Item, illa diffinitio, cui non correspondet aliquid in re, est vana et ficta; si ergo 
diffinitio et diffinitum non distinguuntur ex natura rei, tunc distinctio inter diffinitionem 
et diffinibile esset vana et ficta: quod est inconveniens." 

53 Francis of Mayronnes, Tractatus formalitatum, p. 268A: "... dico quod aliquae possunt esse 
idem formaliter duobus modis: uno modo ex eo quod aliquam realitatem universalem 
habent secundum quod, et aliquam secundum quale quod; et sic sunt eadem formaliter; 
immproprie tamen duo individua sub aliqua specie contenta. Alio modo aliquae sunt 
idem formaliter ex eo quod unum ponitur in diffinitione alterius — vel est diffinitio eius, 
vel ponitur in quidditativa ratione eius — sicut superius et inferius sunt idem formaliter, 
similiter isto modo diffinitio et diffinitum." 
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notion in another text of Francis? Could he just cite from memory and made 
a mistake, or could it be a textual error, in which a 'non' was omitted between 
‘diffinitio’ and ‘adaequat’? These questions must remain open for the moment. 

In thesis 8 we find that existence is not about the quiddity of God but rather 
it is said about God in a second mode.** The relation between ‘being’, ‘quid- 
dity' and the divine essence is discussed in the Commentary on the Sentences 1, 
Prologue, q. 6, entitled: ‘whether “being” can be said in a quidditative manner 
about the divine essence which is finally separated’ (Utrum dicatur ens quiddi- 
tative de divina essentia ultimate precisa).°° Francis's conclusion is that ‘being’ 
is not said in a quiddity (or rather in a quidditative manner) about the divine 
essence, just as essential part or genus is not said about species, but rather 
it is said in that way about the divine essence just as a genus is said about a 
difference.56 This conclusion is immediately followed by the argument accord- 
ing to which in order for anything to be included in the quiddity of something 
else as an essential part it should be prior to it; but nothing is prior to divinity; 
and so nothing is included in its quiddity in the first mode as an essential part.5” 
Basically, we have here most of the elements we find in Pico's thesis. Francis 
further stresses that one should not put too much weight on the identity 
between God and being, just as on the identity between idem and seipsum.58 

Always loyal to his rigid dialectical method — a perfect preparation for 
Pico for a successful debate on these issues — Francis presents three more 
arguments in support of this conclusion, followed by four ‘difficulties’. While 
responding to the first ‘difficulty’ we find again - as we have seen when we 
discussed thesis 4 — that ‘being’ should not be said in a quidditative manner 
about the divine essence but only in a denominative manner.° Pico obviously 
has been reading very carefully these accounts by Francis. 

Overall, Pico shows a familiarity with, and competent understanding of 
several of Francis's complicated metaphysical and theological issues, thereby 


54 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 234: "Esse non est de quiditate dei, sed dicitur de eo in secundo modo.” 

55 Francis of Mayronnes, Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum, pp. a8r-bir. This was indi- 
cated by Farmer; see Pico, goo Theses, p. 235. 

56 Ibid. p.bir: "Ad questionem igitur dico quod ens non dicitur in quidditate de divina essen- 
tia sicut pars essentialis vel sicut genus de specie, sed dicitur tali modo de divina essentia 
sicut dicitur genus de differentia." 

57 Ibid.: “Hoc probo primo sic: quancunque aliquod includitur in quidditate alicuius sicut 
pars essentialis, illud est prius illo; sed nihil est prius divinitate; igitur nihil includitur in 
quidditate eius in primo modo sicut pars essentialis." 

58  Ibid.:“Dico quod non oportet ponere tantam idemtitatem vel omnimodam inter Deum et 
ens, sicut inter idem et seipsum." 

59  Ibid.: “Ad istud dico quod probatum est evidenter quod ens non dicitur quidditative sed 
denominative de divina essentia." 
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revealing an informed cognizance of the Scotist school of thought. At times we 
find differences in the exact formulation and terminology used in Pico's theses 
and that of Francis's texts. These differences can be explained by the abbre- 
viated nature of the theses and by the fact that they reflect Pico's own under- 
standing (and to some extent interpretation) and need to change the focus of 
the original discussion. In the case of thesis 6 we do seem to have a problem 
since the opposite idea is found in Francis's writings. Such an anomaly ought 
to be a subject for further research. 


CHAPTER 9 


Pico and John Duns Scotus 


In this chapter we shall focus on the 22 theses dedicated to John Duns Scotus 
(c.1266—1308). Tracing the precise sources, filling the gaps in Pico’s argumenta- 
tion and reflecting upon the way Pico works with the sources will again stand 
at the centre of our discussion, which will also aim to offer some comment 
on the reception of Scotus and the Scotist school by the end of the fifteenth 
century.! Moreover, this chapter — just like the other chapters focused on Pico's 
scholastic theses — aims again at a scholarly reconstruction of the 1486 debate 
which never took place, where Pico planned to defend these theses. The con- 
textualization of the arguments offered here might just give us a taste of this 
‘lost’ debate. 

In the inventory of Pico's library we can find Scotus's commentary on the 
Sentences as well as his commentaries on Aristotle's Metaphysics, De anima, 
his Quaestiones super universalibus Porphyrii ac libris praedicamentorum et 
periermenias Aristotelis, his Collibetta (i.e. Quodlibeta), Opera et tractatus per 
ordinem alphabeti? All of the 22 theses dedicated to Scotus come from either 
the Lectura (Scotus's notes for his lectures on Books 1 and 2 of the Sentences 
at Oxford, his earliest theological work), or from the Ordinatio (Scotus's later 
revision of these lectures which is incomplete).? 


1 The Rezeptionsgeschicte of Scotus and the Scotist school in the late Middle Ages have recently 
received attention from scholars of medieval philosophy and theology. For representa- 
tive samples see Pasquale Porro and Jacob Schmutz (eds.), The Legacy of John Duns Scotus 
(Quaestio: Yearbook of the History of Metaphysics) 9 (2008) (Turnhout, 2009); William Duba, 
The Forge of Doctrine. The Academic Year 1330-31 and the Rise of Scotism at the University 
of Paris (Turnhout, 2017); and Maarten J.J.M. Hoenen, ‘Scotus and the Scotist School: The 
Tradition of Scotist Thought in the Medieval and Early Modern Period, in E.P. Vos (ed.), John 
Duns Scotus (1265/6—1308): Renewal of Philosophy (Amsterdam, 1998), pp. 197—210. 

2 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 142, 166, 184, 190, 196, 247, 280, 281, 284. On 
p. 146 we find an item, entitled: “Reportationes Scoti", which is ascribed to "Petrus Tartaretus", 
theologian of Paris, 1494: Duns Scoti quaestiones quodlibetales reportatae. This might just be 
a work of Scotus himself. On p. 199 we find a work by the Franciscan Nicolaus de Orbellis or 
Dorbellus, which should be either a commentary on Scotus's commentary on the Metaphysics 
or a Philosophiae peripateticae ad mentem Scoti compendium. 

3 Fora basic orientation regarding the many difficulties scholars have encountered concern- 
ing Scotus's texts and their chronology, with further references, see Thomas Williams's intro- 
ductory piece, ‘The Life and Works of John Duns the Scot, in Thomas Williams (ed.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus (Cambridge, 2003), pp. 1-14; the Lectura, the Ordinatio, 
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In thesis 1 we read that charity (caritas) should not be regarded as a dif- 
ferent habit from the habit of grace, which, through the mediation of the 
Holy Spirit, inheres in the soul.^ Scotus discusses the habit of charity in his 
Ordinatio 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. 1—2.5 The source for Pico’s thesis is found at the heart 
of Scotus's discussion in his explanation of Peter Lombard's view. According 
to Scotus caritas and gratia are really the same habit which first fashions the 
soul's essence. From the Holy Spirit which inhabits the soul's essence flow the 
virtues which fashion the potencies; and so caritas is not in fact another habit 
through which the Holy Spirit inhabits the soul, and it is not as if the Holy 
Spirit moves towards loving as it moves towards believing and hoping, through 
an intermediate habit which is different from that through which it inhabits 
it.6 Pico's remark might be said to reflect quite accurately Scotus's idea. 

Thesis 2 takes us to the process of divine intellection. We find there that the 
idea of a stone is nothing but the production of a stone by the divine intel- 
lect on an intelligible level of existence. It exists in the divine mind just as 
something known (cognitum) exists in the mind of someone who knows it (in 
cognoscente)." This thesis can be found in Scotus's account of eternal relations 
in God towards all the things known by their quiddity (Utrum in Deo sint rela- 
tiones aeternae ad omnia scibilia ut quiditative cognita), in Ordinatio 1, d. 35, 


and also the Lectura completa (Scotus's lecture notes on Book 3) are discussed there on 
pp. 7-8. 

4 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 236: "Charitas non est distinctus habitus ab habitu graciae, quo mediante 
spiritus sanctus animam inhabitat." 

5 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, ed. C. Balić et al. (Studio 
et cura Commissionis Scotisticae), vol. 5 (Vatican City, 1959), pp. 139-231. This is indicated by 
Farmer in Pico, 900 Theses, p. 236. 

6 Ibid., pp. 218-219: "Secundum hoc ergo non videtur discordare ab aliis, nisi quia vel ponant 
gratiam esse alium habitum a caritate, vel saltem dicant istum habitum - qui realiter est 
gratia — formaliter esse in voluntate et non in essentia animae, quia tunc non inhabitaret 
Spiritus Sanctus per habitum unum quasi radicalem respectu fidei et spei ut primo infiunt, 
sed inhabitaret per habitum formaliter inhaerentem, informantem voluntatem, qui quodam 
ordine naturae esset posterior fide et spe. Sed tenendo eundem habitum realiter esse carita- 
tem et gratiam, videtur quod iste habitus informet essentiam animae primo, et sic a Spirito 
Sancto, inhabitante essentiam animae, primo fluant virtutes informantes potentias, — vel sit 
in voluntate formaliter, iam praesuppositis fide et spe in potentiis (de hoc in r1 libro dis- 
tinctione 26); saltem caritas non videtur esse alius habitus realiter ab illo per quem Spiritus 
Sanctus inhabitat animam, et ita non sic Spiritus Sanctus per habitum ‘medium’ - supple 
'alium ab illo quo inhabitat' — movet ad diligere sicut movet ad credere et sperare." 

7 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 236: "Idea lapidis non est aliud quam lapis productus a divino intellectu 
in esse intelligibili, quod est esse secundum quid, existens in mente divina sicut cognitum in 
cognoscente." 
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q. unica.8 In Scotus's response to this question we have the immediate source 
of Pico's thesis.? Obviously, the Subtle presents a detailed discussion of this 
question to which Pico only alludes, where we find, for instance, a distinction 
between three elements which are involved in any process of intellection: the 
object of cognition, the intellect itself and the manner of cognition.!? 

Thus, God, according to Scotus, understands in the first instance His own 
essence in an entirely absolute fashion; in the second instance He produces the 
stone on an intelligible level of existence and understands it so that a relation 
is established from the stone towards divine intellection but not vice versa; in 
the third instance the divine intellect can compare its own intellection to any 
intelligible object that we can compare ourselves to and then, by comparing 
itself to that intelligible stone, it can cause or rather create in itself a relation 
of reason; in the fourth instance it is possible, as it were, to reflect on that rela- 
tion caused in the third instance, and then that relation of reason will become 
known. Such a relation of reason is not necessary in order to comprehend the 
stone although it is indeed prior to the stone as an object; indeed, this relation 
as something which was caused is posterior and will be posterior as something 
which is known. 

The term idea, which is found in Pico's thesis, is discussed by Scotus a little 
later. Scotus argues that the understanding of a stone (lapis intellectus) can 
be called an idea, it includes all the conditions since it is the ‘proper reason’ 
(ratio propria), that is the intellectual essence of the stone which can be mate- 
rialized outside the mind, just as an ark in the mind can be called the reason 
in respect of an ark in matter, and it is the proper reason thanks to which an 


8 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 35, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 6 (Vatican City, 1963), 
pp. 245-270. This is indicated by Farmer in Pico, goo Theses, p. 236. 

9 Ibid., pp. 256-259. 

io Ibid., p. 247: “... circa istam quaestionem notandum est quod ad intellectionem alicu- 
ius tria videntur concurrere, videlicet obiectum cognoscibile, intellectus ipse et ratio 
cognoscendi." 

11  Jbid.,p. 258: “Hoc potest poni sic: Deus in primo instanti intelligit essentiam suam sub 
ratione mere absoluta; in secundo instanti producit lapidem in esse intelligibili et intel- 
ligit lapidem, ita quod ibi est relatio in lapide intellecto ad intellectionem divinam, sed 
nulla adhuc in intellectione divina ad lapidem, sed intellectio divina terminat relationem 
‘lapidis ut intellecti' ad ipsam; in tertio instanti, forte, intellectus divinus potest com- 
parare suam intellectionem ad quodcumque intelligibile ad quod nos possumus com- 
parare, et tunc comparando se ad lapidem intellectum, potest causare in se relationem 
rationis; et in quarto instanti potest quasi reflecti super istam relationem causatam in 
tertio instanti, et tunc illa relatio rationis erit cognita. Sic ergo non est relatio rationis 
necessaria ad intelligendum lapidem - tamquam prior lapide — ut obiectum, immo ipsa 
‘ut causata' est posterior (in tertio instanti), et adhuc posterior erit ipsa ‘ut cognita, quia 
in quarto instanti." 
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ark in matter is formed. This eternal reason exists in the divine mind just as 
something known (cognitum) exists in the mind of someone who knows it (in 
cognoscente), through the act of the divine intellect.? This account of divine 
epistemology and its relation to human understanding most probably stands 
behind Pico's thesis which offers us only a glimpse into the complexities and 
difficulties involved in this issue. It must be pointed out that in Pico (see n. 7) 
God is in some way the creator of this idea lapidis in our minds. 

In thesis 3 we find that arguing that the three Persons in the Trinity are 
distinguished in divine absolute properties is not against the Catholic truth. 
Distinctions between the Persons in the Trinity are among the issues discussed 
by Scotus in Ordinatio 1, d. 8, pars 1, q. 4, where the tension between divine sim- 
plicity and the distinction between perfect essences which precedes the act of 
the intellect (Utrum cum simplicitate divina possit stare distinctio perfectionum 
essentialium praecedens actum intellectus) is addressed.'^ Thus, for instance, 
Scotus argues that formal non-identity (non-identitas formalis) coexists with 
God's simplicity, that a difference between essence and ‘individual character’ 
is necessary and yet it does not turn the Person into a composite.® In the same 
fashion there must be some distinction and formal non-identity between the 
Persons in the Trinity in regard to the principle of the procession of the last 
two (principium productivum), without which they will not have each of his 
own identity. 


12 Ibid., p.261 "Secundum autem istam descriptionem videtur quod ‘lapis intellectus’ pos- 
sit dici idea: ipse enim habet omnes istas condiciones, quia est ratio propria ‘factibilis 
extra, — sicut 'arca in mente' potest dici ratio respectu arcae in materia et est propria ratio 
secundum quam 'arca in materia’ formatur. Et ista ‘ratio aeterna’ est in mente divina ut 
cognitum in cognoscente, per actum intellectus divini; quidquid autem est in Deo, secun- 
dum quodcumque esse (sive rei sive rationis), per actum intellectus divini, est aeternum, 
sicut declaratum fuit distinctione 30 quod nulla relatio potest esse nova in Deo per actum 
intellectus divini" And see the discussion of ‘ideas’ with references to Augustine on 
pp. 262-264. 

13 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 236: "Qui dixerit personas in divinis absolutis proprietatibus distingui, 
catholicae veritati non repugnabit.’ 

14 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 8, pars 1, q. 4, in Opera omnia, vol. 4 (Vatican City, 1956), 
pp. 230-277. This is indicated by Farmer in Pico, 900 Theses, p. 237. 

i5 Tbid., p. 269: “Ista autem non-identitas formalis stat cum simplicitate Dei, quia hanc diffe- 
rentiam necesse est esse inter essentiam et proprietatem, sicut supra distinctione 2 quae- 
stione ultima ostensum est, — et tamen propter hoc non ponitur compositio in persona." 

16 Ibid. p. 247: “... in illo instanti originis in quo Flilius generatur, quaero, aut principium 
productivum eius alio modo se habet ad ipsum, quam principium productivum Spiritus 
Sancti se habet ad ipsum, aut non alio modo. Si non alio modo, ergo nec magis est Filius 
filius, nec imago Patris ex vi productionis suae quam Spiritus Sanctus, — si sic, ergo in illis 
signis originis ante omnem actum intellectus habetur aliqua distinctio et non-identitas 
formalis." 
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Scotus deals with this issue also in Ordinatio 1, d. 26, q. unica, discussing 
whether the Persons of the Trinity constitute separate entities through their 
relations as origins to each other (Utrum personae constituantur in esse per- 
sonali per relationes originis)" An interesting interpolation in Scotus’s text is 
presented by the editors in the midst of this question, where we find some 
methodological remarks which bring us very close to Pico's thesis: 


But Scripture does not say, nor does the universal Church anywhere 
declare - that the Persons are distinguished by these relations only, just 
as it does not say that they are distinguished by absolute individual char- 
acters. Now, however, although one must regard as true something which 
an authority has transmitted, one should not deny the truth of whatever 
it has not transmitted: 'Christ preformed many operations which were 
not written in that book' says John, that secretary of Christ (John, final 
chapter); indeed, since he adds in another place: ‘I estimate that the 
world cannot grasp the books' etc. Yet logically speaking, it is clear that 
this issue is not regarded negatively by authority. 


This passage contains in fact the two parts of thesis 3, and it is also crucial for 
understanding one of Pico's main lines of argumentation in the Apology. It 
clearly implies that although the view that the Persons in the Trinity are dis- 
tinguished by absolute individual characters is not supported by an authority, 
yet it should not be regarded as opposed to the Christian truth. Whatever has 
been transmitted by an authority must be regarded as truth, says Scotus: but 
this does not mean that one must deny the truth of whatever has not been 
explicitly transmitted by an authority. 

Thesis 4 declares that in Christ there were two forms of existence.!? This 
issue is discussed by Scotus in Ordinatio 3, d. 6, q. 1 (Utrum in Christo sit ali- 
quod esse aliud ab esse increato).?? Here Scotus distinguishes between duo esse 
and duo entia and between human and divine existence. While the existence 


17. John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 26, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 6, pp. 1-61. 

18 Ibid. pp. 30-31: "Sed non dicit Scriptura — nec universalis Ecclesia alicubi declarando — 
quod personae solis his relationibus distinguuntur, sicut nec dicit quod distinguunur pro- 
prietatibus absolutis. Nunc autem licet tenendum sit pro vero quidquid tradit auctoritas, 
non est negandum esse verum quidquid ipsa non tradit: 'Aestimo mundum non posse 
capere libros' etc. Logice etiam loquendo, patet quod locus ab auctoritate non tenet nega- 
tive.” And see the continuation of these remarks on pp. 31-34. 

19 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 236: “In Christo fuerunt duo esse.” 

20 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 3, d. 6, q. 1, in Opera omnia, vol. 9 (Vatican City, 2006), 
pp. 233-248. This is indicated by Farmer in Pico, 900 Theses, p. 237. 
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of human nature takes place in itself in a simple manner (simpliciter), ‘being’, 
according to Scotus who follows Averroés, is divided into simpliciter and secun- 
dum quid. The first, ‘being simply’, is substance, the second, ‘being according to 
something’, is accident.?! Scotus argues that in Christ there are two wills (duae 
voluntates) but not two willing agents (duo volentes), since something concrete 
is not counted without counting a supposite, just as someone who knows two 
sciences is not called two knowing agents. And in case there are ‘many exist- 
ences’ (plura esse), each of which will be ‘simply existence of a supposite’ (esse 
simpliciter suppositi), it does not follow that a supposite is two beings (duo 
entia). The argument, ‘existence constitutes being, thus many existences con- 
stitute many beings, is a fallacy since the division of both the antecedent and 
the consequence includes some negation of both.” 

Scotus continues the discussion of this theme in the following question, 
Ordinatio 3, d. 6, q. 2 (Utrum Christus sit aliqua duo).?3 Here Scotus explains 
that in Christ there are two natures in number, but from this it does not fol- 
low that Christ is two in number, since Christ is not another nature different 
from these two natures.?^ It is important for Scotus to emphasize that Christ 
is not to be called two, He only has in Himself two natures, human and divine, 
just as a composite in itself is not called two, nevertheless it contains in itself 
matter and form.?5 

Thesis 5 brings us to the tension between the two principal mental faculties 
in the human soul: the intellect and the will. It states that ‘practice’ (praxis) 
is an operation of a potency or faculty other than the intellect, the nature of 
which has been adjusted to be conformably elicited by ‘right reason’ (ratio 


21 Tbid., p. 243: “Sed in propositio existentia naturae humanae est in se existentia simpliciter, 
prout ens dividitur in simpliciter et secundum ‘quid’: et ‘ens simpliciter’ est substantia, ‘ens 
secundum quid' est accidens, secundum Commentatorem 1 Physicorum commento 62." 

22 Ibid., pp. 245-246: “Ad primum dico quod etsi in Christo sint duae voluntates, non tamen 
est 'duo volentes, quia concretum non numeratur absque numeratione suppositi, — sicut 
patet de habente duas scientias, qui non dicitur ‘duo scientes’; ita in propositio, si sint 
plura esse quorum utrumque erit esse simpliciter suppositi, non sequitur suppositum 
esse ‘duo entia’. Et in forma arguendi, ‘esse constituit ens, ergo plura esse plura entia, est 
fallacia consequentis, a destructione antecedentis et consequentis: divisio enim antece- 
dentis et consequentis includit aliquam negationem circa utrumque." 

23 Ibid. pp. 248-255. 

24 Ibid., p. 254: “... concedo quod in Christo sunt duae naturae numero; sed non sequitur 
quod Christus sit 'duo' numero, quia Christus non est altera illarum duarum naturarum." 

25 Ibid. p. 255: “Ita modo, Christus non dicitur duo, licet habeat in se duo (scilicet duas nat- 
uras, humanam et divinam), — sicut nec compositum per se dicitur duo, licet habeat in se 
duo, materiam et formam." 
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recta) for the purpose of being right.?6 We can find this thesis in Scotus's pro- 
logue to his Lectura, pars 4, q. 1-2. The title of this Question is *whether science 
is said to be speculative or practical in its end' (Utrum scientia dicatur specula- 
tiva aut practica ex fine).?" Scotus declares here that theology is simply a practi- 
cal habit. He clarifies, with reference to Aristotle, that a practical consideration 
is a consideration which is naturally prior to practice, since practice was made 
to be rightly elicited — and this is the result of consideration. Thus, according 
to Scotus, there are two conditions for a practical consideration: the first, con- 
formity with practice, which is derived from the object of the consideration, 
and the second, having a status of priority which is derived from the intellect. 
This is why the intellect - when apprehending an object according to rules by 
which it would be possible for practice to be caused through the motion of the 
will — is called practical. But the intellect, perfected by the habit of theology, 
apprehends God as loveable and according to rules by which practice can be 
elicited; and so it is a practical habit.?? 

We find here most of the ingredients present in Pico's thesis, but in a context 
which somehow suggests slightly different relations between these elements: 
‘practice’ can take place when the intellect is subjected to rules set by the 
motion of the will, but Scotus discusses ‘practical consideration’ which natu- 
rally precedes 'practice, since the latter depends on the fact that the right thing 
will be elicited and this requires consideration. We do not have any account of 
‘practical consideration’ in Pico's thesis. 

It might be useful in this context to take into account what we have in the 
Wadding edition of Scotus regarding the ‘practical habit’ (habitus practicus) 
and its relations to ‘practice’ (praxis) and ‘practical cognition’ (cognitio prac- 
tica), since the formulations there are closer to what we have in Pico's thesis 
(this might be the result of manuscript readings which were known to Pico but 
were rejected by the editors of more recent editions). An essential word which 


26 Pico, goo Theses, p. 236: "Praxis est operatio alterius potentiae ab intellectu, apta nata 
conformiter elici rationi rectae ad hoc: ut sit recta." 

27 John Duns Scotus, Lectura Prol. pars 4, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol. 16 (Vatican City, 1960), 
p. 46. 

28 Tbid., p.54: “Ideo dicendum quod theologia est habitus simpliciter practicus. Consideratio 
enim practica est consideratio naturaliter prior praxi, secundum quam nata est praxis 
recte elici; unde dicitur v1 Ethicorum: 'Finis practicae est veritas confesse se habens appe- 
titui recto’. Practica igitur consideratio duas habet condiciones: una est conformitas ad 
praxim, et hanc habet ab obiecto, quod directe apprehendit; et habet rationem prioritatis, 
quam habet ex intellectu. Et ideo intellectus apprehendens obiectum secundum regulas 
ex quibus potest causari praxis per motionem voluntatis, est practicus. Sed intellectus, 
perfectus habitu theologiae, apprehendit Deum ut amandus et secundum regulas ex qui- 
bus potest elici praxis; ideo est habitus practicus." 
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we find there but not in Pico is the verb 'to stretch, extendo. Thus, we find there 
that 'practice' involves 'practical cognition' which is stretched towards an act 
preformed by a potency or faculty other than the intellect, and is naturally 
posterior to intellection. Such an act was made to be elicited conformably to 
right reason, for the purpose of being a right act.?? 

The key to this entire discussion in the Wadding edition is an attempt at 
sorting out one general principle: that practical habit is somehow stretched 
towards practice. More precisely, we need, first, to determine what that prac- 
tice is towards which practical cognition is stretched. Then, we need to deter- 
mine how practical cognition is stretched towards that practice. And last, we 
need to determine from where that cognition derives such stretching ability.3° 
As we have just seen (n. 29) there is great similarity between Pico's thesis and 
Scotus's definition of practice towards which practical cognition is stretched. 
Moreover, two conditions are presented in order to explain this issue further. 
The first, that practice is not included in the acts of the intellect since there is 
no stretching in the intellect, it does not stretch outside of itself unless its act 
includes considering the act of another faculty, but this is not, properly speak- 
ing, practice or practical cognition, just as logic does not become practical 
when it directs acts through examination.?! The second condition constitutes 
a distinction between acts (actus) and practices (praxes), according to which 
those acts which naturally precede intellection, such as sensual acts, are not 
called practices, and practical cognition does not extend towards those actions 
since they are prior to intellection. In the same way acts of sensual appetite, 
inasmuch as they precede the act of the intellect, are not practices, for in this 
manner - that is, in preceding intellection — they are common to us and the 
beasts. Nor does cognition become practical because it considers those acts, 
unless in some way it becomes a moderating element of those acts, and those 


29 John Duns Scotus, Opera omnia (Wadding edition, Lyon, 1639; repr. Hildesheim, 1968), 
vol. 5.1, p. 112: "Dico igitur primo quod praxis ad quam cognitio practica extenditur est 
actum alterius potentiae quam intellectus, naturaliter posterior intellectione, natus elici 
conformiter rationi rectae ad hoc ut sit actus rectus." 

30  lbid.:"Adistas quaestiones solvendas accipio unum generale quod ab omnibus concedi- 
tur: quod habitus practicus aliquo modo extenditur ad praxim. In speciali igitur primo 
videndum est quid sit praxis ad quam dicitur cognitio practica extendi. Secundo qua- 
liter cognitio practica extendatur ad ipsam praxim. Tertio a quo cognitio habet talem 
extensionem." 

31 lbid. pp.12—13: "Prima conditio apparet quia stando praecise in actibus intellectus nulla 
est praxis, quia nulla est extensio intellectus, quia non extra se extendit nisi ut actus eius 
respicit actum alterius potentiae. Et si dicas unum actum intellectus extendi ad alium 
directum per illum, non propter hoc secundus est praxis, ut modo loquimur, nec primus 
est cognitio practica; quia tunc logica esset practica quia dirigit in actibus discurrendi." 
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acts follow a moderating intellection as if they were moderated by it.32 The 
conclusion in the form of a corollary drawn from these two conditions is that 
practice, towards which the practical habit is extended, is nothing but the act 
of the will elicited from outside or commanded by the will itself.33 

We notice just how important 'stretching' and its cognates are in the discus- 
sion and explanation found in the Wadding edition of what practice is and its 
attachment to the will, the faculty which has ‘stretching ability’. Since it does 
not refer to ‘stretching’, Pico’s thesis is a little more obscure. And while the 
Scotist discussion uses actus Pico prefers operatio. 

Thesis 6 deals with the principle of individuation. It states that any indi- 
viduum is an individuum thanks to a special individual difference which is 
called ‘haecceity’ or ‘thisness’ (hecceitas).34 This issue is discussed by Scotus 
in his Ordinatio 2, d. 3, pars 1, q. 4. It is here that Scotus wishes to clarify his 
view regarding individuation or numerical unity or singularity. According to 
Scotus — who discusses the designated unity as ‘this’, the individuum incapa- 
ble of being divided into subjective parts and in need for reason of its own 
incapability — the incapable individuum - is not that which is designated by 
this singularity and is required as a cause of singularity in general, but rather 
of this special singularity which is designated as ‘this’ determinately?5 This is 
what we have in Pico's thesis but without the technical term 'hecceity' which 
is the product of the Scotist school in the fourteenth century. This of course 


32 Tbid., p. 113: “Secunda conditio patet quia actus non habentes ordinem ad intellectum, cui- 
usmodi sunt actus vegetativi aut actus naturaliter praecedentes intellectionem, ut actus 
sensitivi, non dicuntur praxes nec dicitur ad eos extendi notitia practica, ut sunt priores 
intellectione. Similiter actus appetitus potentiae sensitivae quatenus praecedunt actum 
intellectus non sunt praxes, hoc enim modo communes sunt nobis et brutis. Nec respectu 
istorum actuum est cognitio practica nisi ut aliquo modo est moderativa istorum actuum, 
et isti actus sequuntur intellectionem moderativam ut sunt per ipsam moderati." 

33 Tbid.: “Ex his duabus conditionibus sequitur corollarium quod praxis qua extenditur hab- 
itus practicus non est nisi actus voluntatis elicitus vel imperatus." 

34 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: "Unumquodque individuum est individuum per propriam differ- 
entiam individualem, quae dicitur hecheitas.” 

35 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 2, d. 3, pars 1, q. 4, in Opera omnia, vol. 7 (Vatican City, 1973), 
pp. 426-427: "Quantum ad primam viam, primo expono quid intelligo per individuatio- 
nem sive unitatem numeralem sive singularitatem. Non quidem unitatem indetermi- 
natam (qua quidlibet in specie, dicitur esse unum numero), sed unitatem signatam (ut 
‘hanc’), - ita quod, sicut prius dictum est quod individuum incompossibile est dividi in 
partes subiectivas et quaeritur ratio illius incompossibilitatis, ita dico quod individuum 
incompossibile est non esse ‘hoc’ signatum hac singularitate, et quaeritur causa non sin- 
gularitatis in communi sed 'huius' singularitatis in speciali, signatae, scilicet ut est 'haec' 
determinate." 
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shows that Pico was familiar with Scotist literature and used later commenta- 
tors while putting together these theses. 

Thesis 7 states that the concept ‘being’ can be attributed in a univocal fash- 
ion and according to its essential meaning to both God and a created being.?6 
This thesis can be found in Scotus's Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2.3” The title 
of this second Question is ‘whether God is known to us first’ (Utrum Deus sit 
primum cognitum a nobis), and it is related to the first Question, ‘whether God 
is known to us in a natural fashion in the present state' (Utrum Deus sit natu- 
raliter cognoscibilis a nobis pro statu isto), that is, while we are wayfarers in our 
present life and on our way (viatores in via). The general title of this part is 'on 
the knowability of God' (De cognoscibilitate Dei), that is on the possibility, from 
a human perspective, of knowing God.38 What we have in Scotus is an explana- 
tion of the special status of the concept ‘being’ (ens) and ‘goodness’ (bonum). 
The intellect of the wayfarer can be certain of one concept only and this is the 
concept of being and goodness itself, which is different from this or that being 
and goodness of which there is uncertainty. This ‘general’ concept of being and 
goodness is included in any ‘specific’ being — including finite and infinite being 
or created and uncreated being — and this is why there is univocity between 
these two meanings of ‘being’ and ‘goodness’.39 

Scotus rejects analogy as the proper way to determine the relation between 
these two meanings of being and goodness, and as the manner through which 


36 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: "Ens dicitur de Deo et creatura univoce in quid.” 

37 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol. 16, p. 232: "De secundo 
articulo est dicendum, in quo expresse sibi [that is, Henry of Ghent] contradico, quod 
non concipitur Deus in conceptu communi analogo sibi et creaturae, sed in conceptu 
communi univoco sibi et creaturae, ita quod ens et bonum et sapientia dicta de Deo et 
creatura univoce dicuntur de eis, et non dicunt duos conceptus.” This is indicated by 
Farmer in Pico, 900 Theses, p. 238. 

38 Ibid., pp. 223-281. 

39  lbid.,pp.232-233: "Hoc ostenditur primo sic: omnis intellectus certus de uno conceptu et 
dubius de duobus, habet aliquem conceptum de quo certus est, alium ab utroque de quo 
dubius est, aliter enim de eodem conceptu esset dubius et certus; sed omnis intellectus 
viatoris habet conceptum certum de ente et bono, dubitando per accidens de bono Dei 
et bono creaturae, et de ente Dei et de ente creaturae; igitur ens et bonum secundum se 
important alium conceptum a conceptu boni et entis in Deo et in creatura" Compare 
the Wadding edition, John Duns Scotus, Opera omnia, vol. 5.1, p. 392: "Et univocationem 
sic intellectam probo tripliciter. Primo sic: omnis intellectus certus de uno conceptu et 
dubius de diversis, habet conceptum de quo est certus alium a conceptibus de quibus est 
dubius; sed subiectum includit praedicatum, et intellectus viatoris potest esse certus de 
aliquo — quod sit ens — dubitando de ente finito vel infinito, creato vel increato; ergo con- 
ceptus entis de aliquo est alius a conceptu isto, vel illo, et ita neuter ex se, sed in utroque 
illorum includitur; ergo univocus.” 
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God is grasped by a created being, and argues, instead, for univocity, thanks to 
which there is unity between their meaning for both God and man. Moreover, 
in case there will be an analogous relation between God and created being, 
and in case that these two concepts are really two concepts, then, Scotus con- 
tends, the consequence is that we can understand absolutely nothing in regard 
to God since such concept of God will have no cause and human understand- 
ing depends on causality. Obviously this is not the case. And as indicated in the 
Wadding edition, univocity functions here as the middle term in a syllogism.*° 
But this of course does not mean that God is naturally (that is, without rev- 
elation) known to the wayfarer in a particular manner and in the same way 
that a specific essence (haec essentia) will be known, that is as distinct from 
anything else, since such particular understanding involves distinction by way 
of contradicting the existence of another essence, and we do not perceive any- 
thing in God which is opposed by contradiction to another thing. We can only 
understand God in a universal manner and this does not imply that there is 
some defect in the human intellect but simply that God does not want us to 
know Him in a particular fashion.*! Obviously, this is just a glimpse of Scotus's 
account of the subject. 


40 Ibid., pp. 233-234: "Praeterea, si conceptus dictus de Deo et creatura sit analogus et real- 
iter duo conceptus omnino nihil cognosceremus de Deo. Consequens falsum, ergo ante- 
cedens. Probatio consequentiae: nullum conceptum de alio potest intellectus nudus in se 
facere, quia omnes ponunt quod intellectus possibilis nudus est passivus tantum respectu 
primi conceptus ... ergosi ille conceptus dictus de Deo analogus sit, alius a conceptu dicto 
de creatura, ad hoc quod sit in intellectu nostro oportet ponere aliquam causam aliam ab 
intellectu; illa autem causa non potest esse aliquid quod est motivum intellectus nostri 
pro statu isto, ut probabitur; ergo nihil erit causa eius, et ita nihil intelligemus de Deo, nisi 
Deus velit imprimere sicut sibi placet" Compare the Wadding edition, John Duns Scotus, 
Opera omnia, vol. 5.1, p. 392: "Secundo non asserendo quia non consonat opinioni com- 
muni potest dici quod non tantum in conceptu analogo conceptui creaturae concipitur 
Deus, qui scilicet sit omnino alius ab illo, qui de creatura dicitur, sed in conceptu aliquo 
univoco sibi et creaturae. Et ne fiat contentio de nomine univocationis, conceptum uni- 
vocum dico qui ita est unus, quod eius unitas sufficit ad contradictionem affirmando et 
negando ipsum de eodem. Sufficit etiam pro medio syllogistico ut extrema unita in medio 
sic uno sine fallacia aequivocationis concludantur inter se unum." 

41  lbid.,p. 238: "De tertio articulo est dicendum quod de facto, nisi fiat per revelationem, 
non cognoscitur Deus a nobis in particulari, ita quod cognoscatur ut haec essentia et 
distincta ab omni alia, quia quod concipitur in particulari ut distinguitur ab omni alio, 
concipitur sub conceptu qui contradicit alteri; sed nihil concipimus in Deo quod repu- 
gnat contradictione alteri, et cui repugnat esse in altero"; pp. 241-242: "Ideo dico quod de 
facto Deus non cognoscitur ab intellectu nostro in particulari, sed tantum in universali; 
sed non est defectus ex parte potentiae, quia intellectus noster manens eadem potentia 
habebit ipsum pro obiecto. Non enim habet nunc tale primum obiectum cui repugnat 
Deus; et etiam, nullo addito aut remoto ex parte potentiae, videbit ipsum; ideo nunc non 
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Thesis 8 is in fact a conceptual continuation of thesis 7, since it comes from 
the same discussion by Scotus where the unique status of the concept of being 
is discussed in the context of the question regarding the possibility of know- 
ing God. Pico was clearly reading this discussion by Scotus while formulating 
theses 7 and 8. What we have here is an obvious connection between differ- 
ent theses, yet another indication of the concatenatio, an internal connection 
between different theses. 

Thesis 8 states that a being is not predicated of its ‘passions’ (that is passive 
qualities) and on ultimate differences in the manner of an individual nature 
(quiditative).*? This thesis can be found in Scotus's Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2. 
According to the Subtle Doctor, ‘being’ is not predicated in the category ‘what’ 
in regard to its passions or passive qualities, and so it is not included in an 
essential manner in the nature of truth, unity and goodness, since no passion 
essentially includes its subject. When something is essentially predicated of 
a subject, it does not appear in the definition of this subject as an addition 
but rather as something which belongs to the essence of the subject, just as 
truth, goodness and unity are the passions or passive qualities of being but are 
not essentially included in the definition of being itself.^? In the same man- 
ner Scotus argues that although ‘a being’ can be divided in many ways, yet in 
a quidditative division, which means division into subjective parts; 'being' 
is properly divided into ten genera (that is, the ten categories) and into the 
principal ten of genera, so that they sufficiently exhaust the essential division 
of ‘being’. Otherwise the transcendentals (such as ‘true’, ‘good’ and the like), 
which are the passions of ‘being’ will essentially include ‘being’, but all things 
divided into genera become limited and cannot describe God — which is of 
course false.*^ 


habet aliquid ex parte potentiae cui repugnet videre Deum. Unde dico propter hoc quod 
causa tota istius facti, quare potentia intellectiva nunc non videt Deum, non est alia quam 
voluntas Dei, quia Deus non vult.” 

42 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: “Ens de suis passionibus et ultimis differentiis quiditative non 
praedicatur" 

43 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol. 16, pp. 262-263: 
"Secundo dico quod ens non praedicatur in ‘quid’ de passionibus suis, ita quod non inclu- 
datur essentialiter in ratione ‘veri’, ‘unius’ et ‘boni’, quia nulla passio includit essentiali- 
ter suum subiectum, cum passio praedicetur de subiecto 'secundo modo dicendi per se’, 
et subiectum cadit in definitione passionis sicut 'additum'; in primo autem modo, ubi 
praedicatum essentialiter praedicatur de subiecto, praedicatum non cadit in definitione 
subiecti ut ‘additum’ sed ut pertinens ad essentiam eius; cum igitur verum, bonum, unum 
sint passiones entis, non includunt essentialiter ipsum ens." 

44 Ibid., p. 263: “Praeterea, licet ens dividatur multipliciter, tamen divisione quiditativa, quae 
est in partes subiectivas, sufficienter dividitur in decem genera et in principia decem 
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Thus, according to Scotus, ‘a being’ (that is, the ovcia of the Categories, of 
which all else is predicated) cannot essentially be predicated of ultimate dif- 
ferences, nor can it be predicated of its passions which are yet per se intelli- 
gible. It cannot be predicated of any particular or transcendental, since they 
are not the per se reason of genera or of the principles of genus or of inferior 
things, for they are not essentially included in intelligible things per se, but 
only their resulting senses, such as goodness and truth. Scotus points out that 
only ‘a being’ virtually contains in itself everything intelligible found in its infe- 
riors and this is why it is the first object of our intellect.4° Obviously this is the 
source and context of Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 9 states that in Christ there was no acquired knowledge.^ Scotus dis- 
cusses this issue in Ordinatio 3, d. 14, q. 3, entitled ‘whether Christ's soul knew 
everything in its particular genus' (Utrum anima Christi novit omnia in genere 
proprio).^" In the beginning of the exposition of the first opinion we find a 
distinction between infused and acquired knowledge. Scotus is about to criti- 
cize this opinion, according to which Christ had these two kinds of knowledge, 
since, just like us, He had potential and active intellects.^? This is not the case, 


generum, ita quod sufficienter evacuant divisionem entis essentialem. Igitur si transcen- 
dentia, quae sunt passiones entis, ut ‘verum et ‘bonum etc. includant ens essentialiter, 
tunc ipsa erunt vel in genere vel principia alicuius generis. Sed omne tale quod sic est 
in genere, est limitatum; et quod est limitatum, non dicitur de Deo per se; ergo ‘verum’ 
et ‘bonum et huiusmodi non dicuntur de Deo, quod falsum est.’ (Omitting some minor 
stages of the argument). 

45 Ibid., pp. 263-264: "Sic igitur ostensum est quod ens non dicitur essentialiter de differ- 
entiis ultimis, nec de suis passionibus, quae tamen sunt per se intelligibilia. Non igitur per 
se dicitur de omnibus per se intelligibilibus in ‘quid’, et tamen in ente sufficienter salvatur 
ratio primi obiecti, quia quodlibet per se intelligibile vel includit ens in ‘quid’ dictum de 
eo, sicut genera et species et principia generum; vel includitur in includentibus essentiali- 
ter ens, ut differentiae in speciebus et passiones in suis subiectis; vel virtualiter includitur 
in ente sicut passiones entis. Sed nihil aliud tale est nisi ens: nullum particulare, ut dictum 
est; nullum etiam aliud transcendens est tale, ut verum, bonum, etc., quia non sunt de per 
se ratione generum aut principiorum generis, nec etiam de per se ratione inferiorum, — 
unde non includuntur essentialiter in per se intelligibilibus, sed consequuntur rationes 
eorum, ut veritas et bonitas et unitas et huiusmodi. Nihil ergo est quod virtualiter in se vel 
in suis inferioribus continet omne intelligibile nisi ipsum ens; et ideo ipsum erit primum 
obiectum intellectus nostri." 

46 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 238: “In Christo non fuit scientia acquisita." 

47 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 3, d. 14, q. 3, in Opera omnia, vol. 9, pp. 459—474. This is indi- 
cated by Farmer in Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 239. 

48 Ibid., p. 461: “Hic distinguitur de cognitione infusa et acquisita. Et dicitur quod quantum 
ad primam novit omnia per aliqua principia sibi infusa (puta per species intelligibiles a 
Deo infusas), — et quoad hanc non potuit proficere; sed quantum ad cognitionem acqui- 
sitam potuit proficere. Quod probatur quia habuit intellectum possibilem et agentem, 
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he contends, since although these two kinds of knowledge can exist at once in 
the same species, yet it is impossible for both of them to be perfect with regard 
to the same object and according to the same reason. This means that if one of 
them is perfect regarding the object inasmuch as it is knowable, the other one 
is superfluous, and if not, neither of them will be perfect.*? 

After introducing yet another distinction, this time between abstractive and 
intuitive cognition, Scotus argues with regard to abstractive cognition that it 
can be predicated of either a singular or a universal object, and that it can be 
said that Christ's soul knew all universal matters or quiddities in an habitual 
mannerthrough an infused species, since this knowledge represents something 
of perfection in created intellect which is passive in respect to any intelligible 
object — since it does not have in itself the perfection of all intelligible things — 
it seems reasonable to attribute perfection to that intellect in respect to any 
intelligible object which will not be contrary to the created intellect, nor will 
it represent imperfection in it, or incompatibility in regard to the perfection of 
its knowledge in the Word which is placed in agreement with this soul.5? This 
account of the role of 'infused species' in Christ's understanding, which rep- 
resents perfection, excludes, in fact, the possibility of acquired knowledge in 
Christ. Pico's thesis is thus the necessary conclusion of this argument of Scotus 
and it demonstrates Pico's command of the subject, although the distinction 
between infused and acquired knowledge, which is essential for understand- 
ing the rationale behind this thesis, is not made explicit by Pico. 


sicut nos, quorum operatio propria est abstrahere huiusmodi species intelligibiles et illas 
recipere; igitur in istud potuerunt istae potentiae in Christo; species autem intelligibilis 
vel est scientia obiecti vel principium necessarium sciendi." 

49 Tbid., p. 463: "Praeterea, contra conclusionem in se, arguo sic: etsi duae cognitiones eius- 
dem speciei possint simul esse in eodem, non tamen duae cognitiones perfectae eiusdem 
obiecti et secundum eandem rationem, quia aut utraque illarum perfecte cognoscitur 
obiectum quantum cognoscibile est, et tunc altera cognitio superflueret, — aut non, et 
tunc neutra perfecta." 

50  lbid.,p.465:"Ad quaestionem igitur potest dici quod duplex est cognitio, scilicet abstrac- 
tiva et intuitiva"; "De cognitione igitur abstractiva loquendo, quae scilicet est obiecti sive 
singularis sive universalis, potest dici quod ista anima novit omnia universalia sive qui- 
ditates habitualiter per species infusas, quia cum ista notitia sit perfectionis in intellectu 
creato, pro eo quod intellectus creatus est passivus respectu cuiuscumque obiecti intelli- 
gibilis (quia non habet in se perfectionem omnium intelligibilium, et carere perfectione 
sibi possibili respectu alicuius obiecti est ponere intellectum aliquo modo imperfectum), 
videtur probabile attribuere huic intellectui perfectionem respectu omnis intelligibilis, 
qualis attribuitur angelis, cum nec illa repugnet intellectui creato, nec sit imperfectio 
in eo, nec etiam est incompossibilis perfectioni illius cognitionis in Verbo quae ponitur 
competere huic animae ..." 
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In thesis 10 we find that the virtues should be placed in the superior 
appetite.*! This is discussed by Scotus in his Lectura 3, d. 33, q. unica. Scotus 
clarifies here, following Augustine, that those who claim that habit is responsi- 
ble for moderating passions which are not in the will are wrong since to rejoice 
and to be sad, which are called passions, are found in the will. For it is nat- 
ural for the will to delight just as it is natural for the sensitive appetite to be 
sad. It is possible, then, that the passions in the sensitive appetite are without 
corporeal alteration because they are in the sensitive appetite. For this reason 
these passions can be easily distinguished. The will is inclined towards delight 
with regard to the sensitive appetite, and the first impulses which precede the 
deliberation of reason are venial sins, immediately caused by similar passions 
in the inferior appetite. From all this it is more proper to conclude, Scotus tells 
us, that it is in the will (which is superior appetite) that the virtues should be 
placed, since it is possible to have disordered passions originate in the inferior 
appetite.>? Clearly Pico's thesis derives from these ideas, but being a thesis it 
is lacking in additional argument. For this reason it is very difficult to follow 
Pico's intention in this instance since he provides no discussion of the differ- 
ences between the virtues and passions. 

Scotus further explains that the virtues are inclined towards that which is 
contrary to that towards which passion is inclined in a delighting manner. Thus, 
it does not seem reasonable that the virtues can be placed in the subject of pas- 
sions so that they will moderate these passions while being present, since the 
act of virtue is delightful because it is preformed by the virtuous, while the act 
of opposition is sorrowful. And so Scotus points out that it is impossible for the 
same potency or faculty — the will — to have at once contrasting actions such 


51 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: "In appetitu superiore ponendae sunt virtutes." 

52 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 3, d. 33, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 21 (Vatican City, 2004), 
pp. 281—282: "Quod ulterius dicunt, scilicet quod habitus est ad moderandum passiones 
quae non sunt in voluntate, dicendum quod hoc est falsum, quia gaudere et tristari, quae 
dicunt passiones, in voluntate inveniuntur, quia secundum Augustinum XIV De civitate 
dei cap. 5 et 6 ‘passiones sunt in voluntate, ut gaudere et tristari et timere'; unde natu- 
rale est voluntati delectari, ut tristari appetitui sensitivo, licet eius passiones non sint 
cum alteratione corporali ut sunt in appetitu sensitivo; et ideo possunt passiones eius 
faciliter discerni. Unde voluntas prona est ad condelectandum appetitui sensitivo, aliter 
enim non esset peccatum ex motu subrepticio; unde primi motus, qui praeveniunt deli- 
berationem rationis, quae sunt venialia peccata in voluntate (ut delectationes subitae), 
causantur immediate ex passionibus consimilibus in appetitu inferiore. Ideo ex opposito 
magis posset argui quod in ea essent ponendae virtutes, ex quo potest habere passiones 
inordinatas." 
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as being delighted and being sad.5 All this is enough for Scotus to determine 
that it is more reasonable that the virtue which restrains passions of excessive 
delights in the senses is placed in another potency or faculty than the potency 
or faculty which is responsible for delighting in the good, and that the sensitive 
appetite is subjected to the affection of this latter potency.5* 

According to thesis n, grace is located in a subjective manner in the will 
and not in the soul’s essence.®° This is discussed by Scotus in Lectura 2, d. 26, 
q. unica, where he determines the relations between the soul on the one hand 
and grace and glory on the other. Scotus aims at refuting the view according 
to which the form which is responsible for the soul's supernatural existence 
is located in the soul's essence and from there it flows to the potencies of the 
soul, to bring forth meritorious acts.59 

Among the arguments presented by Scotus against this view we find that 
when a form is undetermined regarding many actions, in case it is determined 
regarding one act it will not made complete by this determining act as an 
essence but rather as a potency. But the form which is grace elevates this soul 
only when it is placed as something which is directed towards a meritorious 
act; and so, grace is placed in the soul only according to that potency according 
to which it is directed to a meritorious act, and this potency, Scotus contends, 
is the will. Thus, grace should be placed, first and foremost, in the will.5" This is 


53  bid., p. 282: "Item, virtutes inclinant in contrarium eius ad quod passio delectabiliter 
inclinat. Non igitur videtur rationabiliter virtutes posse poni in subiecto passionum, ita 
quod habeant actum circa illas moderandas cum insint, quia actio virtutis est delectabi- 
lis ex hoc quod est virtuosorum, et actio respectu oppositi est tristabilis; impossibile est 
autem quod eadem potentia habeat simul delectationem contrariam, quae est ex actu 
voluntatis, moderando vel impediendo passiones, quia tunc simul delectaretur et tristare- 
tur, quia si unum oppositorum est delectabile in quantum huiusmodi, necessario alterum 
contristat." 

54 Tbid.: “Ideo rationabilius est quod virtus cohibens delectabiliter passiones delectationum 
inordinatarum in sensu, ponatur in alia potentia, cuius est delectari in bono, ratione cuius 
subest motioni eius sensitivus appetitus." 

55 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: "Gratia est subiective in voluntate, non in essentia animae." 

56 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 2, d. 26, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 19 (Vatican City, 1993), 
p. 266: "Opinio est quaedam quod forma quae constituit animam in esse supernaturali, 
est in essentia animae, et ex hoc redundat in potentias ut actus sint meritorii.” 

57  Ibid., pp. 267—268: "Praeterea, secundo principaliter arguitur sic: quando est forma inde- 
terminata ad plures actiones, si determinetur ad unam actionem, non perficitur illo 
determinante ut essentia est, sed ut potentia (sicut anima est indifferens ad intelligen- 
dum verum et ad alios actus; si igitur determinetur ad verum cognoscendum, hoc erit in 
quantum est potentia); sed forma quae gratia est, ipsam animam elevans, tantum ponitur 
in anima ut respicit actum meritorium (quia ideo solum ponitur gratia, ut habeatur actus 
meritorius); igitur tantum ponitur in anima secundum potentiam illam secundum quam 
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basically what we have in Pico's thesis, only that Pico uses the adverb subiective 
which is not found in Scotus. 

Thesis 12 states that the body of Christ was in itself incapable of suffering.58 
This is discussed by Scotus in Ordinatio 4, d. 49, pars 2, q. unica, entitled: 
‘whether the body of the blessed person after resurrection will be incapable 
of suffering’ (Utrum corpus hominis beati post resurrectionem erit impassibile).5? 
According to Scotus man cannot be blessed during this mortal life since there 
is a correlation between ‘being blessed’ and ‘having an immortal body’. Thus, 
being blessed is only possible in an immortal body.®° Moreover, the blessed 
has perfection which is in agreement with his nature, and this is immortality, 
since his perfectible nature does not oppose immortal soul. Just as resurrec- 
tion follows on the immortality of the soul, so it is reasonable to assume that 
the immortality of man follows the same immortality of the soul, and as a con- 
sequence also the immortality of the body, and — and this is most relevant to 
Pico's thesis — its incapability of suffering (impassibilitas). Scotus points out 
that he discusses here ‘real suffering’ (passio realis) as against ‘intentional suf- 
fering’ (passio intentionalis).© 

This is clearly the source and context of Pico’s thesis, only that in Scotus we 
find homo beatus, including the body of the blessed, while in Pico we have cor- 
pus Christi. And naturally Scotus presents a fuller account of the matter with 
further explanations, arguments and refutations, including his view regarding 
the cause of this incapability of suffering — divine will,®? while Pico presents 
a thesis only, leaving out all these details and probably keeping some of them 
for the public debate. 


respicit actum meritorium: et haec potentia est voluntas. Gratia igitur primo ponenda est 
in voluntate" 

58 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: “Corpus Christi ex se fuit impassibile.” 

59 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 4, d. 49, pars 2, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 14 (Vatican City, 
2013), pp. 395-411. 

60  Ibid., pp. 396-397: "Patet quod ita est ex praecedente quaestione, quia homo non potest 
esse beatus in vita ista mortali; totus autem homo erit beatus, quia totus meruit; ergo 
totum erit beatum in corpore immortali" 

61 Ibid. p.397: “Pro hoc etiam est, quia homo beatus habebit perfectionem quae competit 
naturae suae; talis est immortalitas, quia animae immortali non repugnat perpetuo per- 
ficere suum perfectibile. Unde sicut ex immortalitate animae concluditur resurrectio, ita 
probabiliter concluditur ex eodem immortalitas hominis, et per consequens corporis, — 
et ita impassibilitas, loquendo de passione reali, ut distinguitur contra passionem inten- 
tionalem, de qua tangetur in respondendo ad secundum argumentum." 

62 Ibid., pp. 403-404: "Dico igitur causa impassibilitatis est voluntas divina, non coagens 
causae secundae corruptivae, — et per hoc est istud impassibile non potentia remota sed 
propinqua, non a causa intrinseca, sed extrinseca impediente ..." 
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According to thesis 13 it is possible, thanks to the absolute power of God, 
for the Original Sin to be eliminated without the infusion of grace.5? This is 
discussed by Scotus in his Ordinatio 4, d. 1, pars 4, q. 19^ After presenting and 
rejecting the opposite view of Richard of Middleton, Scotus argues that God 
indeed can - through His absolute power — dismiss the Original Sin, with- 
out conferring grace mainly because grace is not formally opposed to the 
Original Sin. This Sin is not dismissed by the gift of grace except in the sense 
that grace includes, equally and predominantly, by way of divine acceptance, 
original justice — and original justice is formally opposed to the Original Sin. 
Obviously these and other refined theological distinctions which we find in 
Scotus's account of this issue are not reflected in Pico's thesis, but they might 
have played a part in his defending strategy during the public debate which 
was planned but never took place. 

Thesis 14 states that after the passion of Christ religious ceremonies indi- 
cated in the Old Testament could still be preserved without a sin.99 This is 
discussed by Scotus in Ordinatio 4, d. 3, q. 4.97 Scotus identifies an intermedi- 
ate period when the first Law (Old Testament) was not yet discarded and the 
second Law (New Testament) was not yet imposed, and both Laws were pre- 
served at once but separately.9? For this reason, it does not seem reprehensible, 
claims Scotus, that Peter followed the Law by separating foods (that is, keeping 
the laws of kashrut), since doing it was not more fatal than following other 
laws related to purification and similar issues.9? In the same fashion Peter in 


63 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 238: “De potentia Dei absoluta possibile est culpam originalem deleri 
sine infusione gratiae." 

64 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 4, d. 1, pars 4, q. 1, in Opera omnia, vol. n1 (Vatican City, 2008), 
pp. 122-131. 

65  Ibid., pp. 127-128: "Concedo igitur conclusiones ultimarum rationum, quod de poten- 
tia absoluta Deus posset dimittere culpam originalem non conferendo gratiam, et hoc 
maxime cum gratia non opponatur formaliter peccato originali, nec modo dimittatur 
illud peccatum per collationem gratiae nisi quia gratia includit aequivalenter vel prae- 
valenter in acceptatione divina iustitiam originalem, quae formaliter opponitur peccato 
originali." 

66 Pico, goo Theses, p. 238: "Post passionem Christi potuerunt cerimonialia veteris legis sine 
peccato observari." 

67 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 4, d. 3, q. 4, in Opera omnia, vol. n, pp. 210-223. This is indi- 
cated by Farmer in Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 239. 

68 Ibid.,p.211: “Et hoc satis congruum est, quia intermedio tempore inter duas Leges, quando 
non subito prima tollitur nec secunda imponitur, illo — inquam - tempore simul currunt 
sub disiunctione.” 

69 Tbid., p. 215: “Nec videtur quod reprehensibilis erat quia sic observat Legem, scilicet in dis- 
cerendo cibos, quia et hoc non fuit magis mortiferum quam alia legalia, scilicet purificatio 
et huiusmodi." Peter is mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
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Jerusalem did not commit a sin in preserving the Law, since it was allowed to 
him as aJew among Jews to preserve the Law then. In Antioch and among con- 
verted gentiles he did not preserved it but rather followed their eating habits 
and, again, he was not committing a sin, since he was allowed not to preserve 
the Law. However, Peter sinned later in separating himself from those gentiles 
and by not following their eating habits.”° 

It can be said, Scotus contends, that God through the Apostles and their fol- 
lowers, at a certain moment, simply prohibited the preservation of other laws, 
but the problem is that we do not have any indication of this in Scripture, since 
Scriptural narrative does not contain evidence for that period. Yet it is proba- 
ble that this is what happened, since the Church now regards it as a heresy to 
say that other laws can be preserved along with the Evangelical Law."! 

By the end of this discussion Scotus observes that religious rites endure 
because of what they signify; they are in fact purging of sin, and these sacrifices 
pointed to the perfect sacrifice of Christ and the acts of worship. All these rites 
and acts reach their highest point in the consecrated host (hostia), through 
which sins are absolved and souls are directed towards the veneration of God. 
Scotus points out that the consecrated host was not meant to abolish the Law 
(that is the first, Mosaic Law) or circumcision as far as its purpose — that is, 
purification of sin — is concerned. It only meant to perfect it more plentifully 
by absolving sins and providing a much more efficient remedy.” 

Pico's thesis is thus accurate and in accordance with Scotus's general con- 
clusion. The lack of a scriptural evidence explicitly forbidding the preservation 
of the rites of the first Law on the one hand, and the true purpose behind all 


70 Tbid., pp. 218—219: “Petrus autem in Hierosolyma, servans Legem, non peccavit, quia licuit 
iudaeo etiam inter Iudaeos Legem servare tunc. In Antiochia autem, inter gentiles conver- 
Sos, non servans Legem, non peccavit, — sed se conformans eis in cibis et in potibus, non 
peccavit: sibi enim licuit non servare Legem; peccavit autem postea, segregans se ab eis in 
cibis et potibus ..." 

71  lbid., p. 219: “Vel potest dici aliter quod Deus per Apostolos vel successores eorum, 
determinato tempore, simpliciter prohibebat legalia servari, licet de hoc non habemus 
in Scriptura, quia historia Scripturae non durat usque ad illud tempus. Istud autem est 
probabile, quia Ecclesia nunc tenet quod haeresis est dicere legalia currere cum Lege 
Evangelica ..." 

72 Tbid., p. 222: "Caerimonialia autem non manent in se, sed in suis significatis, quia umbra 
transiit et veritas successit: omnes enim illae purificationes significabant purificationem 
a peccato, et illae oblationes significabant oblationem perfectam Christi et actus quo- 
sdam latriae (fidei, spei et caritatis in Deum), — et haec sunt completa in hostia illa iam 
oblata et per eam purgatis peccatis et mentibus in cultum Dei directis. Dico igitur, quod 
non venit solvere Legem vel circumcisionem quantum ad fructum ad quem erat instituta, 
immo perfecit eam copiosius in solvendo et remedium longe perfectius instituendo, ut 
dictum est in declarando istius quaestionis suppositum." 
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these religious rites (purification of sin) on the other — two essential points 
which were emphasized by Scotus — may have been very appealing to Pico. 
Scotus is obviously more cautious, since the Church does forbid preserving 
other laws except the Evangelical Law. To judge from the argumentative strat- 
egy found in the Apology it is not difficult to reconstruct what could have been 
Pico's arguments in his defense of this thesis. 

In thesis 15 we find that by saying these words only, 'this is my body; if the 
preceding words, 'on the day before he suffered; are not expressed, there can be 
no valid consecration.”? Scotus discusses this in Ordinatio 4, d. 8, q. 2.74 Once 
again, the linguistic and historical sensitivities reflected in Scotus's account of 
this issue might have attracted Pico's attention. Scotus is aware of two prob- 
lems: the first, that the exact words in the rite of the Eucharist are not found 
in Scripture, and that in the Orthodox Church a different formulation is used.” 
Yet, following the authority of Innocent 111, Scotus replies that the formula- 
tion used by the Roman Catholic Church is the right one since many things 
were transmitted to the Church by the Apostles which were not written in 
the Gospels.”6 

The second problem is closer to Pico's thesis and it questions the neces- 
sity of using all the words included in the New Testament story of the rite of 
consecration.” Scotus maintains that all the words, from the beginning to the 
end, should be pronounced by the priest in performing the sacrament. It is 
not safe for someone who considers himself very experienced to declare out 
of his own knowledge, ‘I want to use exactly these words for the consecration 
of blood’, claims Scotus. It is rather safer to declare, ‘I want to pronounce these 
words with that intention in which Christ determined that these words should 
be pronounced, so that these words would follow Christ's determination in 


73 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 240: "Per haec verba precise (Hoc est corpus meum), non expressis 
verbis precedentibus, scilicet pridie quam pateretur, non potest consecrari." 

74 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 4, d. 8, q. 2, in Opera omnia, vol. 12 (Vatican City, 2010), 
pp. 13-38. 

75  lbid., p.16: "Primum est, quia formam, qua utimur, nullus evangelistarum recitat; igitur 
non videtur ex Evangelio certa. Graeci etiam alia forma utuntur ... et per consequens 
forma nostra non est praecisa." 

76 Tbid.: “Respondeo: non dubito quin forma nostra sit certa, secundum auctoritatem illam 
Innocentii, quia multa sunt tradita Ecclesiae ab Apostolis, quae tamen non sic scripta 
sunt in Evangeliis." 

77 lbid. p.17: "Secundum dubium est an ad formam, qua utimur, pertineant omnia verba illa 
ab illo loco ‘Simili modo’ usque ibi ‘Unde et memores’. Sed communiter tenetur quod ista 
Hoc facite in meam commemorationem non pertinent ad illam formam." 
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regard to their form, in regard to their form I say, and in what concerns venera- 
tion, they would aim at their veneration."9 

And what ifthe priest dies just after pronouncing the words 'this is my body'? 
In this case, Scotus contends, and in all such cases, the host is not to be taken as 
sacred, except with the reservation ‘if indeed it is consecrated"7? This is indeed 
what we have in Pico's thesis. Scotus goes on to discuss the relation between 
the words pronounced during the rite and the actual act of consecration where 
we find, for instance, that the presence of the complete pronounciation of the 
word is essential.8° Once again we must point out that Pico's thesis does not 
and cannot reflect all the philosophical and theological subtleties involved in 
this issue, and yet what we have here is evidence that Pico was familiar with 
this discussion in Scotus. Thanks to this fact we can surmise how Pico might 
have defended this thesis. 

Thesis 16 states that the relation of a created being with God is really (real- 
iter) the same (as any other relation) in its foundation, but it is formally dif- 
ferent and because of the nature of the thing.®! Scotus discusses this issue 
in Lectura 1, d. 8, pars 1, q. 3. While discussing the relation between 'a certain 
determined being' (ens ratum) and God, Scotus rejects the possibility of com- 
prehending such a relation unless, before that, a natural limit of this being is 
comprehended. Otherwise, he maintains, it would not be known through the 
mode of the relation. And so if a certain determined being is referred or related 
to God, that relation should be preceded by knowing God. The result, as far as 


78 Tbid., pp. 20-21: “Dico quod sacerdos, intendens facere quod facit Ecclesia, legens distincte 
verba canonis a principio usque ad finem, vere conficit; nec est tutum alicui — qui reputat 
se valde peritum - ex scientia sua dicere ‘volo uti praecise verbis istis pro consecratione 
sanguinis, sed securior est simplicitas 'volo ista verba proferre sub ea intentione sub qua 
instituit ea Christus esse proferenda, ut quae ex Christi institutione sunt de forma, dico ut 
de forma, et quae ad reverentiam, ad reverentiam" 

79 ~~ Ibid., p. 21: “Sed quid si, ante verba omnia prolata, contingeret mori sacerdotem, numquid 
habendus esset sanguis tamquam vere consecratus? Dico hic, sicut hic in quodam casu 
superius praemisso, qui est quod si quis sacerdos inciperet sic loqui Hoc est corpus meum, 
non praedicens verba praemissa totaliter, dico quod in omnibus talibus non est adoran- 
dum nisi sub condicione ‘si sit vere consecratum.” 

80  Ibid.,p. 33: "Potest igitur dici aliquantulum aliter, quod de virtute sermonis non habetur 
quod conceptus propositionis de praeterito sive unio extremorum intelligatur praecise 
pro ultimo instanti totius orationis, sed — si intelligitur pro instanti — magis debet intel- 
ligi pro instanti completae prolationis ipsius verbi. Partes etiam, quando proferuntur, 
significant, — et si natura significationis earum est talis quod non extendat se nisi ad ali- 
quid quod est praesens quando significant, oportet illud quod significant esse praesens 
quando partes proferuntur." 

81 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 240: "Relatio creaturae ad Deum est idem realiter fundamento, dis- 
tincta formaliter et ex natura rei." 
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Scotus is concerned, is that God is not known by a certain determined being, 
nor can the concept of God be held by it.8? Scotus adds that one cannot know 
arelation before knowing its foundation ( fundamentum), and he distinguishes 
between that which is known absolutely and that which is known relatively. In 
case of determining the relation between a certain determined being and God 
it is necessary, first, to know this relation according to something absolute, for 
instance, its 'somethingness' (aliquitas). But God cannot be known through 
an absolute parameter of a certain determined being and so, once again, it is 
impossible to acquire knowledge about God through a created being.5? What 
we seem to have here is that Scotus applies a general method of examining 
'relation' to his account of the relation between a certain determined being 
and God, and he implicitly concludes that it is because of the nature of God 
that this relation is different from other relations since as far as God is con- 
cerned, there can be no common 'foundation' for comparing Him to anything. 

But we get much closer to Pico's thesis in Ordinatio 2, d. 1, q. 5, entitled: 
‘whether the relation of a created being with God is the same in foundation’ 
(Utrum relatio creaturae ad Deum sit eadem fundamento).®* Scotus presents 
and discusses first the view of Henry of Ghent according to which any rela- 
tion is the same through its foundation.® In his critique of this view Scotus 
determines what it means for something to be really the same as something 
else: it can be really the same without contradiction. But then, there are many 
relations which do not have foundations without contradiction, and so there 
are many relations which are not really the same with the foundation.96 This 
means that a relation and a foundation are different and that a relation holds 


82 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 8, pars 1, q. 3, in Opera omnia, vol. 17 (Vatican City, 1966), 
p. 21: "Impossibile est concipere aliquam relationem nisi prius natura concipiatur eius 
terminus, aliter enim non cognosceretur per modum relationis; igitur si ens ratum refe- 
ratur ad Deum, antequam cognoscitur illa relatio oportet praecognoscere Deum, — et per 
consequens per ens ratum non cognoscitur Deus, nec conceptus Dei habertur.’ 

83 Ibid.,p.22:"Praeterea, impossibile est cognoscere relationem nisi prius sit cognitum suum 
fundamentum: omne enim prius cognoscitur secundum quod est aliquid absolutum 
quam respectivum, unde prius concipitur necessario aliquid sub ratione absoluti quam 
sub ratione partis; igitur si ens ratum dicat relationem ad Deum secundum ratitudinem, 
prius necessario cognoscitur secundum aliquid absolutum, puta secundum eius aliquita- 
tem. Illud igitur absolutum cum respectum non dicat ad Deum, per illud Deus cognosci 
non potest; et sic non per quamcumque creaturam potest acquiri conceptus de Deo, — 
quod est propositum nostrum contra eos." 

84  JohnDunsScotus, Ordinatio 2, d.1, q. 5, in Opera omnia, vol. 7, pp. 94146. This is indicated 
by Farmer in Pico, 900 Theses, p. 240. 

85 Ibid., p. 96: “Hic dicitur quod omnis relatio est eadem fundamento suo ..." 

86 Ibid. pp.101-102: "Contra ista opinione arguo primo sic: nihil est idem realiter alicui, sine 
quo potest esse realiter absque contradictione; sed multae sunt relationes sine quibus 
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without a foundation as is the case of the Eucharist or any composite in regard 
to beings, and any causality in regard to secondary causes.?? Scotus thus con- 
cludes that the reality of a relation is really distinct from the foundation.9? 

From this general account of ‘relation’ we move to discuss the special case of 
the relation between a created creature and God. It is here, in Scotus's solution, 
that we find Pico's thesis: 


Therefore in regard to this question I say that a relation with God, com- 
mon to every creature, is really the same in foundation. Yet it is not 
formally the same, nor is it concisely the same (or not with adequate 
identity), so that only the foundation should formally be a relation.9? 


Most of the elements found in Pico's thesis are present here, but in Scotus we 
have the assertion that only if there is a foundation there is formally a relation. 
Obviously this solution needs further explanation which is provided by Scotus. 

Thus, for instance, that which is properly said to exist in something, and 
without which this thing cannot exist without contradiction, is really the same 
as this thing. A relation with God properly exists in a stone, and without it 
the stone cannot exist without contradiction. And so, this relation is really the 
same as the stone.?? Yet in what sense is the foundation not formally the same 
asthe relation between a created being and God? Scotus clarifies that the foun- 
dation is not only the relation which it contains through similarity, it is also 
absolute in the sense that the relation is an addition to it, but this does not 
imply any imperfection of the foundation; thanks to its perfection the founda- 
tion contains this relation through similarity, and this precedes the acciden- 
tal nature of the relation and prevents it from being accidental, a fact which 


fundamenta possunt esse absque contradictione; ergo multae sunt relationes quae non 
sunt realiter idem cum fundamento." 

87  Ibid.,p.104:*... quia si relatio non sit aliud a fundamento, quod tamen manet sine ea, vide- 
tur negari incarnatio et separatio accidentium a subiecto in eucharistia, videtur etiam 
negari omnis compositio in entibus et omnis causalitas causarum secundarum." 

88 Ibid.,p.n5: “Sic igitur declarata realitate relationis in secundo articulo, et eius distinctione 
reali a fundamento in primo articulo (et hoc quantum ad illas relationes de quibus con- 
cludunt rationes ibi adductae), videtur sufficienter improbari prima opinio, secundum 
quemcumque intellectum ponatur intelligi." 

89  lbid., p.128: "Ad quaestionem igitur istam dico quod relatio ad Deum, communis omni 
creaturae, est idem realiter fundamento; non tamen idem formaliter, nec praecise idem 
(sive non identitate adaequata), ita quod fundamentum tantum sit relatio formaliter." 

9o Ibid. p.129: "Quia illud quod proprie dicitur inesse alicui, sine quo illud non potest esse 
sine contradictione, est idem sibi realiter; relatio autem ad Deum proprie inest lapidi, et 
sine ea non potest lapis esse sine contradictione; ergo illa relatio est realiter idem lapidi." 
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enables the foundation to be contained in a perfect manner in a substance.?! 
Obviously this is only a glimpse of the discussion found in Scotus. 

Pico's thesis is thus accurate representation of the context of Scotus's argu- 
ment. Moreover, thesis 17 derives, to some extent, from the same discussion 
which, as we have just seen, emphasizes the perfection of the foundation in 
the relation between God and a created being through its similarity with this 
relation, and yet points out that the foundation is not the same as the relation. 
In thesis 17 we find that any other relation is really (realiter) distinguished from 
a foundation.?? This aspect is emphasized in Lectura 1, d. 31, q. unica. Scotus 
clarifies that only in God and between the Persons of the Trinity we find such 
a perfect similarity between a relation and a foundation. Real relation requires 
real foundation as an essence; real identity follows this essence in two Persons. 
Only in God similarity is real relation. Such perfect similarity is not found in 
created beings, where the unity between that similarity and the foundation 
is insufficient.9? There is no true similarity in created beings in regard to the 
unity of the foundation and the distinction between extremes; there is, how- 
ever, true similarity of essence in divine matters, since it is the same in two 
Persons. This is why there is there perfect similarity beyond any consideration 
of the intellect and as a consequence, true and real relation.9?^ 


91  lbid.,p.136: “Ita dico in proposito quod fundamentum non est tantum relatio (quam con- 
tinet per identitatem), sed est ita absolutum sicut si relatio esset sibi addita, vel omnino 
nullam haberet relationem; sed hoc non est ex imperfectione sua, sed ex perfectione (vel 
simpliciter, vel aliqualiter), quia illam relationem continet per identitatem, ita quod ipsa 
continentia praevenit accidentalitatem relationis ne ipsa possit esse accidens, quia per- 
fecte continetur in substantia, — quae tamen relatio, si non sic contineretur, ex se non 
haberet forte quod esset per identitatem substantia." 

92 Pico, goo Theses, p. 240: "Quaelibet alia relatio a fundamento realiter distinguitur" 

93 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 31, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 17, p. 429: "Sed identi- 
tas alia est relatio realis, quia habet quidquid requiritur ad relationem realem: est enim 
fundamentum reale (quia essentia), et termini distincti realiter (quia personae), et istam 
essentiam in duabus personis consequitur realis identitas; et ideo non alibi est identitas 
relatio realis nisi in Deo. Unde non invenitur alibi perfecta identitas distinctorum nisi in 
divinis, - quoniam in creaturis non est talis identitas perfecta, quia non est aliquid idem 
numero in diversis, sed tantum est 'unum' secundum considerationem intellectus; essen- 
tia autem est eadem in duabus personis in divinis; unde in creaturis non est sufficiens 
unitas ad fundamentum istam identitatem." 

94 lbid. pp. 429-430: "Unde non est vera identitas in creaturis quantum ad fundamenti uni- 
tatem et distinctionem extremorum; sed in divinis est vera identitas essentiae, quia est 
eadem in duabus personis sicut in una, et ideo est ibi perfecta identitas praeter omnem 
considerationem intellectus, et per consequens vera et realis relatio." 
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According to thesis 18 anything can move itself from virtual act to formal 
act.95 This idea can be found in Scotus's Ordinatio 1, d. 3, pars 3, q. 2, in the 
midst of a lengthy discussion, entitled: ‘whether the intellective part, when it 
or any member of it is properly used, would be either the entire cause which 
produces actual knowledge or the reason of production' (Utrum pars intellec- 
tiva proprie sumpta vel aliquid eius sit causa totalis gignens actualem notitiam 
vel ratio gignendi).99 

With regard to the argument that the same thing can be in all things in 
virtual act and in potency regarding formal act, and so anything can move 
itself, Scotus response is that in this logical inference there is no contradic- 
tion between ‘virtual act’ and ‘having the ability to preform a formal act’. Thus, 
for example, the propositions ‘being virtually warm in actuality’, and ‘being 
formally warm in potentiality, in principle are by no mean contradicting or 
opposing one another. This is why both can be found in the same subject at 
once. The fact that the sun is virtually warm and saturn is virtually cold while 
both cannot be formally warm is not because of an opposing virtual act, but 
rather because of something else which is common to both, that is the fact that 
they are incorruptible bodies and warmth is a corruptible quality.9” We should 
note that while in Pico we have ad actum formalem, Scotus discusses potentia 
ad actum formalem. 

The act of understanding and its origin is the subject of the next two theses. 
Thus, in thesis 19, we find that the act of understanding results from the object 


95 Pico, goo Theses, p. 240: "Aliquid potest movere seipsum de actu virtuali ad actum 
formalem.” 

96 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 3, pars 3, q. 2, in Opera omnia, vol. 3 (Vatican City, 1954), 
pp. 245-330. 

97  lbid.,pp. 305-306: “Si arguas ‘ergo in omnibus posset idem esse in actu virtuali et in poten- 
tia ad actum formalem, et ita quidlibet potest movere se, — respondeo quod in ista illa- 
tione est non causa ut causa, nam ex generali ratione ‘actus virtualis et potentia ad actum 
formalem nulla est repugnantia, quia si ex ista ratione esset repugnantia, et in quolibet 
esset repugnantia; tamen in aliquo cum actu virtuali concurrit aliquid aliud, propter quod 
repugnat sibi quandoque esse in potentia vel actu tale fotmaliter. Exemplum: esse cali- 
dum virtualiter in actu et in potentia formaliter, de se non includunt contradictionem 
vel repugnantiam, et ideo in nullo subiecto includunt repugnantiam quod propter hoc 
non possit esse simul, nec alterum ibi quia alterum; tamen sol, qui est calidus virtualiter, 
non potest esse calidum formaliter, — tamen hoc non est propter repugnantiam istorum 
primo, quia saturnus est frigidus virtualiter et tamen non potest esse calidus formaliter; 
ergo actus virtualis non erat in eo causa repugnantiae, sed aliquid aliud, quod est com- 
mune soli et saturno, puta quod ista sunt ‘corpora incorruptibilia, et calor est ‘qualitas’ 
corruptibilis." 
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and from the intellect, just as from two partial agents.?? This is a variation of 
thesis 40 from Thomas which, as we have seen in Chapter 7 (see n. 188 and con- 
text, including a reference to a similar Aristotelian argument), determines that 
the difficulty in understanding can come partly from the intellect and partly 
from the intelligible object. In Scotus's prologue to his Lectura, pars 4, q. 1-2, 
the same discussion which provides the context for thesis 5, we find that a 
habit is determined as practical or speculative according to the object, since 
there is no other cause prior to habit except the intellect and the object; but in 
this case it cannot be the intellect since the intellect is not called 'practical' and 
is in itself neither practical nor speculative.99 

We get closer to Pico's thesis in Lectura 1, d. 2, pars 2, q. 1-4, where we find, 
in Question 4, entitled: ‘whether in divine matters there are only two Persons 
produced’ (Utrum in divinis sint tantum duae personae productae)? that it 
is possible for the intellection of the Father to be partly adequate and partly 
caused, since it originates from the object and from the intellect in the Father, 
and through which the Father understands. Yet it is not really caused since 
it is not intelligible — being its own cause. And so when something has the 
principle of production it can have something as its product, but not in such 
fashion as if it has exhausted all its powers, since the ability to produce cannot 
be taken away. The intellection of the Father is thus not something adequately 
produced, and so it can produce a notion generated according to the propor- 
tion of this principle which is equal to it, and this is the Son. When the Father 
has a generated notion adequate to Himself, He just cannot generate another 
notion or produce another son.!?! Obviously only the first part — where the 


98 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 240: "Actus intelligendi ab obiecto et intellectu tanquam duobus agen- 
tibus partialibus, ut quod causatur." 

99  JohnDunsScotus, Lectura Prol. pars 4, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol.16, p. 51: "Ideo dicendum 
quod habitus dicitur practicus vel speculativus ab obiecto, quia non est alia causa prior 
habitu quam intellectus et obiectum; sed ab intellectu non potest dici practicus, quia 
intellectus de se non est practicus nec speculativus." 

ioo Tbid., Lectura 1, d. 2, pars 2, q. 1-4, p. 164. 

101 Ibid., pp. 170-171: “Ad aliam confirmationem dicendum quod licet intellectio Patris sit 
quasi adaequatum et quasi causatum, quia est ab obiecto et intellectu in Patre, quo Pater 
intelligit, tamen non est vere causatum, quia non est intelligibile quod aliquid se causet. 
Et tunc arguitur: quando aliquid habet vere principium producendi, licet habeat aliquid 
quasi productum, dummodo non habet productum in quo exhauritur tota virtus eius, 
numquam tollitur sibi quin possit producere; igitur cum intellectio Patris non sit huiu- 
smodi productum adaequatum, igitur potest producere notitiam genitam secundum pro- 
portionem principii, quae sit sibi aequalis, et hoc est Filius; et ideo quando habet notitiam 
genitam sibi adaequatam, non potest gignere aliam, et ideo non potest producere alium 
filium" 
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intellection of the Father is related to the object and to the intellect — is rele- 
vant to Pico's thesis. 

In the same fashion, while discussing angelic intellection in Lectura 2, d. 25, 
q. unica, Scotus points out that the angel understands itself, and its intellection 
arises either from the object or from the intellect, and it moves itself as well. He 
refers to Aristotle who denied that intellection is accidental, but never denied 
that an immaterial entity understands itself, in case that someone would 
assume that intellection is accidental.!02 

So far we have seen references in Scotus to 'intellection' (intellectio) in 
relation to the intellect and the object, rather than to the 'act of understand- 
ing’ (actus intelligendi) found in Pico's thesis. But in Scotus's Lectura 1, d. 35, 
q. unica, we do have a discussion of the first act of understanding God Himself, 
where most of the elements in Pico's thesis are present. Pico's thesis might just 
be drawn from this account and its implications. According to Scotus, the first 
act of understanding God does not require any relation to an object, since this 
first act is divine and it refers to divine essence inasmuch as it is an essence. 
This is not a relation of reason, since it is not an act of comparison by which 
a relation is established, nor is it a real relation since it only exists in the same 
person. Thus, with regard to this divine act of understanding, the distinction 
of the intellect from the object suffices.19? All this still means that the intellect 
and the object are the two components of the act of understanding. Scotus 
goes on and explains that it is not necessary for the act of understanding itself 
to have any relation in the intellect or in the object; it is only the dependence 
of the one on the other that necessitates their involvement in the act of under- 
standing. And so relation is necessary in the case of a stone in regard to divine 
knowledge, but it is not necessary in a direct act of understanding.!?^ The next 
question discussed here by Scotus is whether a relation of God to the created 


102 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 2, d. 25, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 19, p. 242: "Item, angelus 
intelligit se; et sive intellectio sit ab obiecto sive ab intellectu, idem movet se. Et esto quod 
Philosophus negaret intellectionem esse accidens, numquam negaret immateriale intel- 
ligere se, si poneret intellectionem esse accidens." 

103 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 35, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 17, pp. 450—451: "Praeterea, 
primus actus intelligendi ipsius Dei non requirit aliquam relationem ad obiectum, quia 
primus actus intelligendi divinus est ipsius essentiae divinae in quantum essentia est; 
hoc autem non est relatio rationis, quia non est hic actus comparativus quo producatur 
relatio, — nec est relatio realis, quia est in eadem persona; igitur ad actum intelligendi 
divinum sufficit distinctio intellectus ab obiecto." 

104 Ibid., p. 451: "Igitur videtur quod non est necessarium propter actum intelligendi, in 
quantum est actus intelligendi, esse aliqua relatio in intellectu vel in obiecto, sed propter 
dependentiam unius ab alio, — et sic ipsius lapidis ad scientiam divinam erit necessario 
relatio, et non necessario e contra in actu intelligendi directo." 
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being is required so that He would know the created being, through which act 
is such a relation established?! This, obviously, opens a host of more ques- 
tions and conceptual distinctions which are beyond the scope of this discus- 
sion which aims only at providing the necessary context for Pico's thesis. 

The interdependence of the intellect and the object as stated here by Scotus 
is what makes them 'two partial agents' in the act of understanding according 
to Pico's thesis. Pico's thesis thus shows adequate understanding of what we 
have in Scotus but, being a thesis only, it just cannot reflect all the complexities 
associated with the issue. Yet some of this conceptual framework might have 
been part of Pico's argumentative arsenal for the debate in Rome, aiming at 
defending this thesis. 

In Scotus's arguments against Henry of Ghent found in Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, 
q. 3, we find again the essential mutual involvement of the object and the intel- 
lect in the act of understanding, this time while discussing the necessity of 
having uncreated light for possessing genuine truth.!?6 And while the intel- 
lective soul is the cause of intellection and innate notion, both the object and 
the intellect are at once one efficient cause in respect to innate notion.!?? Pico 
must have been familiar with at least some of these contexts where Scotus dis- 
cussed ‘intellection’, or the ‘act of understanding, and the involvement of the 
object and the intellect. 

Moving on to thesis 20 we find there that the act of understanding is caused 
in a nobler fashion when it results from the intellect than when it results from 
the object, whatever that object is, unless it is a beatific object.!°° The superi- 
ority of the intellect over the object in the Father's cognition or intellection 
is discussed by Scotus in his Lectura 1, d. 2, pars 2, q. 1-4. Given the absolute 
conditions of the Father in divine matters (in divinis), where both the intel- 
lect and the object are infinitely present in front of Him, the first act which 


105 Ibid.: “Praeterea, si requiritur relatio Dei ad creaturam ad hoc quod cognoscat creaturam, 
quaero quo actu producitur ista relatio?" 

106 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 3, in Opera omnia, vol. 16, p. 300: "Praeterea, 
quaero de ista luce increata, quam ponis necessariam ad habendum sinceram veritatem: 
aut causat aliquod absolutum praecedens actum intelligendi, aut non. Si sic, aut igitur in 
obiecto ut cognitum est, aut in intellectu." 

107 Ibid., Lectura1, d. 3, pars 3, q. 2-3, p. 367: "Dico quod praecisa causa intellectionis et noti- 
tiae genitae est anima intellectiva, vel ut intellectiva est vel aliquid animae intellecti- 
vae, — et obiectum in se, si secundum se sit praesens intellectui, vel obiectum in aliquo 
repraesentativo, ut in specie repraesentante obiectum; nec obiectum per se, nec intel- 
lectus per se, sed utrumque simul faciunt unam causam sufficientem respectu notitiae 
genitae.” 

108 Pico, goo Theses, p. 240: “Actus intelligendi nobiliori modo causatur ab intellectu quam 
ab obiecto, quodcunque sit obiectum, modo non sit beatificum.” 
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is memory is also habitual cognition (cognitio habitualis), when the object is 
present under reason thanks to which it can have knowledge (notitia). Memory 
is said to be the object in the Father, since its essence is present in the intellect, 
so that all this will hold the form of memory, that is, the intellect holding the 
intelligible object present in front of itself. The essence which exists is pres- 
ent in front of the paternal divine intellect as if it were causing intellection, 
and as if the divine intellect were in possession of intellective operation, but 
properly speaking, it has not been caused, since it is really the same with the 
intellect and the essence.!?? And so according to this account the essence is 
the principle of the operation of understanding, and the intellect, while hold- 
ing the object present in front of it, is just like memory, simply productive of 
a generated notion which is the Word, since the Word is not just like any kind 
of notion but rather a generated notion (notitia genita), it is not caused by the 
mediating operation of understanding, but it is immediately 'formed' from 
memory as from the intellect while it holds intelligible object present in front 
of itself.!!0 

It is difficult to determine in this case to what extent Pico's thesis is drawn 
from this and similar discussions found in Scotus. Pico seems to present here 
an elaborate variation on a Scotist theme which I could not find in Scotus. 
Thus, for instance, much of the discussion in Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 3, q. 1, is rele- 
vant to Pico's thesis.!!! The title of this Question is, ‘whether in the intellective 
part there is memory which is properly holding intelligible species of an object 
prior to the act of understanding of the object' (Utrum in parte intellectiva sit 
proprie memoria habens speciem intelligibilem obiecti priorem actu intelligendi 
obiectum). While responding to this question Scotus, who aims at clarifying the 


109 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 2, pars 2, q. 1-4, in Opera omnia, vol. 16, p. 184: "Dico sic 
quod Pater in divinis habet intellectum infinitum et obiectum infinitum sibi praesens, et 
habetur actus primus, quia memoria, quae est actus primus, quoniam est cognitio habi- 
tualis, quando scilicet obiectum praesens est sub ratione qua potest habere notitiam; 
unde memoria dicitur esse in Patre obiectum, quod est essentia sua praesens intellectui, 
ita quod totum hoc habet rationem memoriae, scilicet intellectus habens obiectum intel- 
ligibile sibi praesens. Essentia sic existens praesens intellectui divino paterno quasi cau- 
sat intellectionem, et habet intellectus divinus operationem intellectivam; proprie tamen 
non est causata, quia est idem realiter cum intellectu et essentia." 

110 Ibid., pp. 184-185: "Secundum hoc igitur essentia est principium operandi, quia istius 
operationis intelligendi. Praeter hoc autem quod essentia sic est principium inrelligendi, 
intellectus, habens obiectum sibi praesens, tamquam memoria est productivus simpli- 
citer notitiae genitae, quae Verbum est, quia Verbum non est quaecumque notitia, sed 
notitia genita, ita quod mediante operatione intelligendi non causatur Verbum, sed 
immediate a memoria ut ab intellectu habente obiectum intelligibile sibi praesens ...” 

111 Jbid.,pp. 325-348. 
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intention of Aristotle, and more expressly that of Augustine, on this matter, 
argues that we should place in the intellect something which is prior to the act 
of understanding, and in which the object is present in front of the intellect. 
This cannot be a habit since an object which is present in front of the intellect 
precedes any act of understanding, while a habit follows these acts. And so this 
thing which precedes the act of understanding and in which the object is pres- 
ent in front of the intellect is called ‘species’"? This species which is impressed 
in the potential intellect has real effect and quality which informs the intel- 
lect; the object which is something active is present in the intellect under the 
form of the active intellect or anything which is responsible for a change in the 
object before the species becomes present as a form informing the intellect. 
According to this the object is the cause for the species' presence and yet, in 
the second instance, the species which perfects the intellect and represents 
the object is the cause for the object's presence in front of the intellect in an 
intelligible existence.!!? There is still a clear conceptual gap between what we 
have in Scotus and what we have in Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 21 states that substance is not known through its proper species.!!^ 
Just like thesis 7 it can be found in Scotus's Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2, in the 
midst of the same lengthy discussion, 'on the cognition of God' (De cognoscibil- 
itate Dei). While refuting arguments against his own assumption that the rela- 
tion between ‘being’ and ‘things’ should be determined by univocity, Scotus 
clarifies that he does not destroy philosophy by assuming univocity as the 
relation between ‘being’ and all things, but rather those who assume a con- 
trast between ‘being’ and ‘things’ necessarily destroy philosophy. The reason 
for this is that in case ‘being’ would not imply a common concept it would be 


112 Ibid., pp. 337-338: "Respondeo ergo ad quaestionem et dico quod oportet ponere aliquid 
in intellectu quod sit prius actu intelligendi, in quo obiectum est praesens intellectui; 
quod quidem non potest esse habitus, quia obiectum ut praesens intellectui praecedit 
omnem actum intelligendi, sed habitus sequitur aliquos actus, quia secundum omnes 
philosophos habitus generatur ex actibus. Unde illud quod sic praecedit actum intel- 
ligendi, in quo obiectum est praesens intellectui, dicitur ‘species’. Quod si voces illud 
alio nomine, ut nomine 'habitus' vel alicuius alterius, non curo. Haec enim est intentio 
Philosophi, et magis expresse Augustini." 

113 lbid. pp. 342-343: "Dico igitur quod species impressa in intellecu possibili non est 
secunda intentio, sed est effectus realis et qualitas realis informans intellectum: obiectum 
igitur ut est activum quoddam est praesens in intellectu sub ratione agentis, vel alicuius 
quod tenet vicem obiecti, antequam species sit praesens ut forma informans intellectum, 
et secundum hoc obiectum est causa quare species est praesens; sed tamen in secundo 
instanti naturae species perficiens intellectum et repraesentans obiectum in secundo 
instanti est causa quare obiectum est praesens intellectui in esse intelligibili." 

114 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 240: "Substantia non cognoscitur per speciem propriam." 
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impossible for us to have a concept of substance, since substance does not have 
a special species in the potential intellect, but only a concept of being through 
abstraction from species of accidentals. And so, Scotus concludes, if indeed 
‘being’ does not have one concept - neither in common nor in particular — we 
do not have any concept at all regarding substance.!5 Having such a concept 
of substance is for Scotus necessary in order to be able to philosophize and 
without such a concept philosophy would be destroyed. Proving the univocal 
relation between 'being' and 'things' is the context where we find Pico's the- 
sis which does not reflect all these conceptual tensions and implications but 
which, nevertheless, does clarify this thesis. 

Thesis 22 states that habit produces an act as a partial and effective cause.1!6 
We find it in Ordinatio 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. 1-2." The title of the discussion is ‘on 
the habit of charity' (De habitu caritatis), where, in the account of the 'third 
way’, we find that while attributing in some way to habit the character of an 
active principle in respect to the act, it can be said that a habit is a partial 
active cause, since the same potency which is yet a partial cause, in respect to 
a perfect act which proceeds from a potency and a habit, it is possible for this 
potency to be the entire cause in respect to an imperfect act which precedes 
the generation of a habit.!3 And so, while in Pico we have habitus ... ut causa 
partialis effectiva, in Scotus we find habitus est causa partialis activa. 

Scotus further explains the relations between habit, act, cause and potency. 
To argue that a habit is a partial cause in respect to an act is to argue that it 
is a second, rather than a first, cause. But potency itself is the first cause and 
absolutely not in need of a habit in order to operate. Yet it operates less per- 
fectly without a habit than with a habit. It is just as two causes concur in regard 


115 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 3, pars 1, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol. 16, p. 264: "Sed contra. 
Videtur enim quod hoc destruat totam philosophiam, ponere univocationem entis ad 
omnia, licet tamen non praedicatur in ‘quid’ de omnibus, ut de differentiis"; p. 265: “Dico 
quod non destruo philosophiam, sed ponentes contrarium necessario destruunt philoso- 
phiam, quia si ens non importaret conceptum communem, impossibile esset quod habe- 
remus conceptum substantiae, quia substantia non habet propriam speciem in intellectu 
possibili, sed tantum conceptum entis abstrahendo a speciebus accidentium. Si ergo ens 
non haberet unum conceptum, nullum conceptum - nec in communi nec in particulari — 
haberemus de substantia." 

116 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 240: "Habitus actum producit ut causa partialis effectiva." 

117 John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. 1-2, in Opera omnia, vol. 5, pp. 152-156 and 
pp. 170-171. This is indicated by Farmer in Pico, goo Theses, p. 241. 

118 lbid. p. 152: "Tertio modo, attribuendo habitui aliquo modo rationem principii activi 
respectu actus, potest dici quod habitus est causa partialis activa, cum ipsa potentia (quae 
est etiam causa partialis), respectu actus perfecti procedentis a potentia et habitu, licet 
ipsa potentia posset esse totalis causa respectu actus imperfecti praecedentis generatio- 
nem habitus.’ 
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to one effect — one cause alone would not produce the perfect effect which 

is the result of both causes.!? Moreover, an act which is produced by both 

potency and habit is more intense (intensior) than an act which is produced by 

a potency only. The reason for this is not because potency is the cause of an act 

of a substance while habit is the cause of an act of intensity, but rather because 

when both causes concur they are able to produce a more perfect effect than 
the effect which only one of them would produce.'?? The theological implica- 
tions of this issue, including the role of the will in eliciting a meritorious act, 
are clearly presented in Lectura 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. unica.?! In this manner we can 
identify the source of Pico's thesis in Scotus, but without further context and 
argument, it is very difficult to understand the thesis and assess its cogency. 
Generally speaking, those theses which Pico dedicates to Scotus are accu- 

rate, are grounded in the Subtle Doctor's texts, and are in accordance with a 
tradition of understanding of philosophy and theology ad mentem Scoti. The 
highly critical mind of Scotus, his linguistic dexterity, and historical awareness 
appear to have found a kindred spirit in Pico. Furthermore, Scotus's demand 
that theological doctrines be supplemented and affirmed by scriptural evi- 
dence is very similar to the strategy adopted by Pico in his Apology. Indeed, 
one could say without exaggeration, that in this regard Scotus had a methodo- 
logical impact on Pico. 

119 Tbid., p. 154: "Concedo, propter istas rationes, quod tenendo habitum esse causam par- 
tialem respectu actus, esset causa secunda et non prima, sed ipsa potentia esset causa 
prima et absolute non indiget habitu ad operandum; tamen minus perfecte operatur sine 
habitu quam cum habitu (et hoc, posito aequali conatu ex parte potentiae), sicut quando 
duae causae concurrunt ad effectum unum, una sola non potest per se in ita perfectum 
effectum sicut ambae simul" 

120 Ibid.: “Et hoc modo salvatur quare actus est intensior a potentia et ab habitu quam a 
potentia sola: non quidem quod potentia sit causa substantiae actus, et habitus causa 
intensionis actus (quasi duobus causatis correspondeant duae causae), sed quod ambae 
causae concurrentes possunt producere perfectiorem effectum quam altera sola ..." 

121 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 17, pars 1, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 17, pp. 200-201: “Ad 
istum igitur articulum dicendum quod ad videndum necessitatem habitus caritatis prop- 
ter actum meritorium gratificantem animam, oportet videre quam causalitatem habet 
habitus respectu actus meritorii, quia voluntas non habens habitum talem, non potest in 
actum meritorium, et habens potest. Vel igitur oportet quod sola voluntas sit causa actus 


meritorii et caritas assistat ut ornatus voluntatis, vel quod solus habitus caritatis eliciat 
actum, vel quod ambo concurrant ad causandum actum meritorium." 


CHAPTER 10 


Pico and Henry of Ghent 


We turn our attention now to the 13 theses which Pico dedicated to Henry 
of Ghent (c.1217-1293), the Doctor Solemnis. In the inventory of Pico's library 
we can find Henry's Quodlibeta, a work entitled In probatio quorundam dicto- 
rum, and his Summa theologica.! As we have seen in Chapter 5, Henry was an 
important source which was used by Pico in the Apology. It is clear that this 
list of 13 theses is not obvious or self-explanatory and it requires some clarifica- 
tions regarding the philosophical issues it contains and their contexts. In what 
follows we shall provide these clarifications while tracing the theses back to 
Henry's texts and assessing the manner in which Pico has used Henry's ideas. 

According to thesis 1 there is a light which is superior to the light of faith, 
by which the theologians see the truths of theological science.? This thesis is 
basically present in Henry's Summa, art. 6, q. 1, where the medieval master 
claims that in theology there are matters held by belief through faith, but the 
divine light helps the faith.? In the comparison between the philosopher and 
the theologian in art. 7, q. 1, the theologian is described as someone who con- 
siders first singular matters which were held by belief through the light of faith, 
and then intelligible matters through the light which is beyond and above the 
infused light of natural reason.* 

The spiritual man mentioned in art. 7, q. 13, whose intellect is enlight- 
ened by superior light, is also close to Pico's theologians.? The more general 


1 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 154, 201, 247. This chapter is partially based on 
my previous publication: 'Henry of Ghent and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: A Chapter on 
the Reception and Influence of Scholasticism in the Renaissance’, in Gordon A. Wilson (ed.), 
A Companion to Henry of Ghent (Leiden, 2011), pp. 369-397. 

2 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Datur lumen superius lumine fidei, in quo Theologi vident veritates 
theologicae scientiae." 

3 Henry of Ghent, Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), v1, 1, ed. Scarparius (Ferrara, 1642), 11, 
f. 106: "Ad quaestionem istam intelligendam quod Theologia sit credibilium, et nullorum 
aliorum, nisi ut accipiuntur ab initio, ut per fidem credita. Nunc autem ita est quod credi- 
bilia primo per fidem nata sunt fieri scita per intelligentiam, ut quae proponuntur homini 
primo credenda per fidem, postmodum divino lumine adiuvatur ...” In general, articles 6-8 
are focused on different aspects of theology as a science; see ibid., ff. 106-173. 

4 lbid. V11, 1, £ 121: "Theologus vero considerat singula, ut primo credita lumine fidei, et secundo 
intellecta lumine ulteriori super lumen naturalis rationis infusum, ut infra patebit." 

5 Ibid., vu, 13, f. 155: “... et iudicat homo spiritualis per lumen fidei, et intellectus, lumine supe- 
riori illustratus ..." 
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epistemological problem is dealt by Henry in art. 1, q. 2, which is focused on 
the problem whether man can know anything without divine illumination. 
Admitting the possibility of knowing purely natural matters through created 
intellectual faculties, Henry contends that every act of knowing involves also 
the influence of the first intelligent entity who is the first agent in any intel- 
lectual and cognitive act, just like the presence of the first mover in any move- 
ment. This divine influence assists man in every act of understanding.® 

This view is more radical than Pico's thesis (which reflects a more traditional 
and accepted view regarding theology) and includes every science, not only 
theology, and thus, for instance, makes it impossible to distinguish between 
theology and philosophy." On the other hand, Pico's thesis is focused on a spe- 
cific distinction between a superior divine light and a ‘common light of faith. 
This distinction can be found in art. u, q. 1, where Henry argues that only God 
should be regarded as a teacher of theology and only He can teach the science 
based on Scripture by implanting in our mind the light of faith.? 


6 Ibid., 1, 2, ed. G.A. Wilson (Louvain, 2005), pp. 29-69; see p. 35: "Dico autem ‘ex puris natu- 
ralibus' non excludendo generalem influentiam primi intelligentis, quod est primum agens 
in omni actione intellectuali et cognitiva, sicut primum movens movet in omni motu cuiu- 
slibet rei naturalis. Nec impedit illa influentia generalis adiuvans ad cognoscendum quin 
cognitio illa dicatur fieri ex puris naturalibus. Quia enim homo in cognoscendo quaecumque 
cognoscit naturaliter habet sibi assistentem illam influentiam, idcirco dicendum est quod 
ad cognoscendum omnia alia posteriora, ad quae per illam attingit, ex puris naturalibus 
attingit" And see also ibid., v, 3, p. 334: "Sicut ergo ratio naturalis adiutorio luminis naturalis, 
quasi fodiendo sub signis et intentionibus sensibilium quae patent, potest [homo] in cogni- 
tionem venire eorum quae sub ipsis latent propter naturalem colligantiam eorum ad signa 
quae patent, sic ratio naturalis adiutorio luminis fidei, quasi fodiendo sub credibilibus, potest 
venire in cognitionem veritatis eorum." 

7 Later on in the same art. I, q. 2, we have, on p. 46, an important account of the ancient skep- 
tical Academy, derived from Augustine's Contra Academicos, and used by Henry to show 
that knowledge through sense-perception or the intellect only, without the divine exemplar, 
should not be regarded as real knowledge. These arguments, and the skeptical Academy's 
terms probabile and verisimile, will be very important for Pico in his Apology, in refuting the 
necessary validity of theological opinions. 

8 Henry of Ghent, Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), X1, q. 1, f. 191: "Immo cum his requiritur 
lumen superius infusum amplius illustrans, ut sub illo verum supernaturale discere possit, 
quod nequaquam discere posset sub solo lumine naturali intellectus, et communi praesiden- 
tia primae veritatis. Tale autem est lumen fidei in cognoscendo ea quae sunt fidei, et si aliquid 
sit superius cognoscibile ad quod lumen fidei non sufficit ad veritatem illius perspiciendam, 
adhuc secundum quod infra videbitur, illustratio aliqua clarior et superior requiritur. Et tunc 
dicendum ad quaestionem: cum sacrae scripturae veritas excedit notitiam naturalis rationis, 
quia est de eis quae sunt fidei, ut dictum est supra, et etiam dicetur infra ad quorum notitiam 
Deus lumen fidei supernaturale infundit menti humane, sub quo naturale iudicatorium illu- 
stratur in tantum ut sufficiat in illis veritatem perspicere; sicut ergo in scientijs naturalibus 
dicitur solus Deus docere maxime praesidendo menti, ut dictum est supra; similiter dicetur 
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Thesis 2 brings us to Trinitarian theology. We find there that paternity is 
the principle of producing in the Father? It comes from Henry's Quodlibet 111, 
q. 3, where Henry argues that the Father's own characteristic feature, pater- 
nity, is the reason of production, not the divine essence, although one can say 
that the essence is included in the characteristic feature.!? Henry’s discussion 
is obviously more nuanced and developed than Pico's fragmentary thesis, but 
beyond changing ratio generandi to principium generandi, Pico's thesis is in 
accordance with Henry's opinion. 

Thesis 3 states that processions in the Trinity are conducted by the divine 
intellect and the divine will." We have traces of it in art. 54, qq. 9 and 10 of 
Henry's Summa for instance, where God's operations are explained by means 
of using the concepts of intellect and will. Thus, God's operations, from the 
point of view of the intellect, include, on the one hand, understanding based 
on speculation, in which the intellect is passively perfected as if it were 
informed by a notion coming from an intelligible object. On the other hand, 
the operations of God's intellect consist of actively producing and acting. From 
the point of view of the will, itis self-moving through the act of willing towards 
an object. Moving on to discuss the matter by using Trinitarian terms, Henry 
contends that the Father exists by His own power and does not need anything 
else for His existence. He also contains within Himself all essences; and, since 
He exists in actuality as both intellect and will, he is in a perfect state of fertility 


solus Deus docere hanc scientiam menti imprimendo lumen fidei, vel aliquam aliam illu- 
strationem in ea faciendo, quae ut infra dicetur sufficiat ad veritates credibilium menti 
humanae manifestandas." 

9 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 242: "Paternitas est principium generandi in patre." 

10 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet 111, q. 3, ed. Badius (Paris, 1518; repr. Louvain, 1961), f. gor: 
^... utrum ratio generandi in patre sit divina essentia, vel proprietas eius ut paternitas, 
vel utrumque ... Circa primum arguitur quod ratio generandi in patre esset paternitas, 
quam unumquodque agit actionem sibi debitam eo quo est id quod est; ut ignis forma 
quod est ignis; et calidum forma qua habet esse calidum. Pater id quod est pater est pater- 
nitas, et propria actio sibi debita eo quod est pater, est generare filium, ergo etc"; f. gov: 
*... idcirco absolute dicendum quod ratio generandi in patre potius est proprietas quam 
essentia, licet sit utrumque quam proprietas essentiam includit, et est ipsa essentia." 
Compare with Henry's Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), Lv111 (entitled De proprietate 
patris) where we find, in the sixth conclusion of the first question (f. 999), that "Absolute 
dicendum, quod generare est proprietas patris" For the philosophical and theological 
importance of this point see Jos Decorte, ‘Relatio as Modus Essendi: The Origins of Henry 
of Ghent's Definition of Relation’, in International Journal of Philosophical Studies 10/3 
(August 2002), pp. 309-336; see p. 317. 

11 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Processiones distinguuntur in divinis penes intellectum et 
voluntatem." 
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for bringing forth the first productive acts, such as the notional separation 


between the Persons of the Divinity. 


The closest formulation to Pico's thesis I could find is in art. 48, q. 1, where 


Henry claims that the only potencies in God are the will and the intellect. 


Thus, we can assume that Pico's thesis does show an understanding of Henry's 


view on this issue, and includes an interesting term, processiones, which I 


could not locate in Henry's discussion of this point. Henry mentions potencies 


and actions or operations in God, not processions in divine matters. This term 


12 


13 


Henry of Ghent, Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), LIV, 9, f. 941: "Dicendum quod intel- 
lectus in Deo dupliciter potest considerari: uno modo, ut est intellectus sub ratione intel- 
lectus; alio modo ut est natura, et sub ratione memoriae, secundum iam dictum modum. 
Primo modo eius operatio non est nisi intelligere, et consistit in speculatione, atque per- 
ficitur modo passionis; qua scilicet ab obiecto intelligibili quasi informatur notitia illius. 
Secundo autem modo eius operatio consistit in productione. Intellectus enim existens 
in actu intelligendi simplicis notitiae, iam perfectus et foecundus est ad producendum 
verbum, non ut intellectus est, et in patiendo, sed ut natura producens, et in agendo. Et 
similiter est de voluntate, et eius duplici actu, praeter hoc quod voluntas in actu simplici 
volendi activa est, movendo se actu volendi in obiectum; cum tamen intellectus pure pas- 
sivus sit in actione intelligendi simplici recipiendo motum ab obiecto, ut dictum est"; 10, 
ff. 942-943: "Dicendum quod persona patris ex se non ab alio sicut nec habet esse ab alio, 
inse habet omnia essentialia ... Per hoc autem quod existit in actu secundum actus essen- 
tiales intelligendi et volendi, est in perfecta foecunditate ad primos actus alicuius produc- 
tivos, cuiusmodi sunt actus notionales productivi personarum intra divinam essentiam." 
And see also ibid., XLv, 2, f. 716: "Cum ergo voluntas et intellectus, et universaliter actus 
eorum, qui sunt velle et intelligere, determinantur et distinguuntur secundum formam 
etspeciem, licet secundum rationem solum in Deo, et habent obiecta formalia bonum et 
verum, actus ergo illi qui sunt velle et intelligere, in suo esse et perfecto, et formali habent 
terminari ad illa secundum quod habent esse perfectum simpliciter in suo esse formali. 
Quare cum (ut declaratum est) verum habet suum esse perfectum formale in cogitatione, 
non ipsa re, ut est extra cogitationem. Bonum vero e converso habet suum esse perfec- 
tum formale in re, et non in ipsa voluntate, sicut ergo actus intelligendi terminatur ad 
verum, ut habet esse in ipsa cogitatione, sive in intellectu, sic actus volendi terminatur 
ad bonum, ut habet esse in ipsa re volita, ut intelligere sit actus intellectus ex habitudine 
quam habet ad rem secundum quod ipsa res est in se existens." 

Ibid., XLV111, 1, f. 751: “Et ita oportet ponere quod in Deo different, ut diversae potentiae, 
voluntas et intellectus, et quod non sit in ipso potentia tertia, quae nec sit ratio sive 
intellectus aut voluntas. Et similiter oportet sentire de actibus eorum, qui sunt velle et 
intelligere, quod inter se different, et quod non sit ponere aliquem alium actum in Deo 
differentem ab istis"; “Nunc autem (ut dictum est) non quelibet diversitas rationum est 
secundum quam sumitur diversitas actionum aut potentiarum, sed illa quae est per se 
obiectum secundum quod est obiectum, et ille non sunt nisi duae, scilicet veri et boni, 
ut dictum est, penes quas distinguuntur intelligere et velle" The preposition penes which 
we have in Pico's thesis is not used much by Henry, but in this question he used it thir- 
teen times in ff. 750—751. This might be another indication that this question was indeed 
Pico's source. 
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might reflect another discussion of Henry or an intermediate source used by 
Pico, or even Pico's own interpretation and understanding of Henry's opinion. 
But processio may well refer to the procession of the Son and the Holy Spirit 
from the Father, as in the Creed. 

In thesis 4 we find that this proposition should not be accepted: 'the Father 
is the essence of the Son'!^ With regard to this thesis we should, perhaps, con- 
sider first the nature of the relations among the Persons in the Trinity. Henry 
maintains in art. 51, q. 1, that absolutely there are no differences between the 
Persons, only differences with regard to relation and comparison, and that 
there is no plurality of attributes in God. In the same way God cannot be 
regarded as better understanding by means of the intellect than by means of 
the will, nor can the Son be regarded as being born from the Father more by 
way of intellectual operation than by voluntary operation.!6 

Henry also discusses, and rejects, the possibility of any diversity or differ- 
ence in God, so that even the name ‘diversity’ cannot exist in Him, since diver- 
sity is a relative term — one is diverse from something — and one cannot use 
relative terms of God.!” This means that a statement like ‘The Father is the 
essence of the son' assumes an essential difference and a real diversity among 
two Persons in the Trinity, which is impossible according to Henry. 

I could not find Pico's exact formulation in Henry, and it seems that this 
thesis of Pico reflects his own elaborated synthesis, rather than a direct 


14 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Ista proposicio non est concedenda: essencia est pater filii." 

15 Henry of Ghent, Quaestiones ordinariae (Summa), 11, 1, f. 807: "Similiter quod non differ- 
ant [personae] absulute, sed solum ex respectu et comparatione, arguitur sic, quoniam 
illa absoluta, aut differrent in alio positive, aut negative. Non positive, quia plura abso- 
luta ponibilia non sunt in eodem nisi per aliquam compositionem, qualis non est in Deo 
propter pluralitatem attributorum, ut in sequenti quaestione patebit. Nec negative, quia 
negatio nihil dignitatis ponit, quod necessario ponunt attributa in Deo, quia melius est 
Deo esse ipsa quam non ipsa, secundum regulam Anselmi, ergo etc." 

16 Ibid.: “Aliter enim Deus non verius diceretur esse intelligens secundum intellectum quam 
secundum voluntatem, nec potius diceretur filius procedere ab patre modo intellectualis 
operationis quam voluntariae, quod falsum est, ut infra patebit." 

17  lbid.,f 810: “... quia diversum dicitur res absolute, quia in se continuet diversa re, sive 
sint materia et forma, sive partes quantitativae vel quaecunque alia. Quae quia in Deo 
esse non possunt, ideo in ipso non recipitur nomen hoc quod est diversum, vel diversitas. 
Differens autem non dicitur nisi relative, sicut et conveniens quia non est differens nisi 
ab aliquo differens, sicut non est conveniens nisi alicui conveniens. Et illa quae inter se 
differunt, quo ad illa quibus differunt oportet re absoluta esse ab invicem divisa, ut sunt 
diversa genera, vel diverse species, vel diversa individua sub eadem specie. Et quia sic 
plura adhuc non convenit ponere in Deo, ideo neque nomen quod est differens proprie 
recipi debet in Deo, secundum quod procedit ratio ista." 
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fragmentary citation; it shows a good understanding of some of the more tech- 
nical, abstract and complicate issues dealt by the Parisian master. 

Thesis 5 brings us to demons and sinful souls. It states that demons and 
sinful souls suffer from fire, inasmuch as it is hot, by a suffering of the same 
kind as that which bodies suffer.!? It is discussed at Quodlibet viii, q. 34. The 
medieval master presents here the question whether corporeal fire can cause 
real suffering to a spiritual entity. In discussing different ways of this possibility 
we find, in the sixth way, more or less the same formulation we have in Pico's 
thesis, together with a philosophical analysis which is of course missing from 
Pico's thesis. Henry points out that we need some explanation for the fact that 
a spiritual entity can suffer from corporeal fire, since it does not have a physi- 
cal sense; such an explanation should focus on the ability of a spiritual entity 
to receive pain and to suffer. But, since such an ability is restricted to physical 
bodies, Henry points out the difficulty? The only possible solution, contends 
Henry, is that God supernaturally imprinted a common faculty on the nature 
of angelic and human spirits, through which they can suffer from corporeal 
fire.2° While Henry mentions here only the Devil as a concrete example of a 
spiritual entity, Pico mentions demons and sinful souls; but beyond this differ- 
ence, Pico's thesis accurately reflects Henry's opinion. 

Theses 6 and 7 deal with angelology. In thesis 6 we find that operations of 
angels are measured by definite time.?! We can find traces of it at Quodlibet 11, 
q. 9, which, as we have seen in the discussion of Pico's Apology in Chapter 5, 
the Renaissance philosopher knew well. Henry is presenting here his account 
of the question whether an angel can, according to his substance and without 
operation, be attached to a physical place. Time is only mentioned in a citation 
from John of Damascus, in which it is argued that while only God is not lim- 
ited (incircumscriptibile) by anything, the angel is limited by time, place, and 


18 Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 242: "Demones et animae peccatrices paciuntur ab igne, in quantum 
calidus est, afflictione eiusdem rationis cum ea qua afflinguntur corpora." 

19 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... vi11, q. 34, f. 339r: "Ideo oportet dicere sexto modo quod 
ignis affligit spiritum inquantum calidus; et eodem genere afflictionis quo affligeret sen- 
sum corporis. Sed cum non est activum sine passivo sibi correspondent, non potest ignis 
agere sua naturali actione in spiritum ipsum affligendo, nisi spiritus possit pati ab ipso 
passionem veram qualem sensus reciperet ab igne; potentia autem propria in recipiendo 
huiusmodi passionem non est nisi sensus; et actus activorum non sunt nisi in patiente 
et disposito, diabolus autem vim sensitivam non habet; restat ergo difficultas ex parte 
spiritus quomodo passionem ab igne corporali in se possit recipere." 

20 Tbid.: “Restat igitur ut videtur quod deus nature spiritus angelici et humani communem 
vim qua pati possit ab igne corporali, imprimit supernaturaliter" Compare with the oppo- 
site view presented in Quodlibet X11, q. 9, ed. J. Decorte (Louvain, 1987), pp. 47-50. 

21 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Operationes angelorum mensurantur tempore discreto." 
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comprehension.?? This means by implication that also the operations of an 
angel are limited and can only last a determined span of time. 

If angels are regarded as the spirits of the world which move the celestial 
bodies and serve God out of free choice, Henry contends at Quodlibet 1v, q. 17, 
then it is possible for an angel to be locally moved by renewing his operations 
and influences upon places and bodies. While describing the way in which 
such an angelic influence can take place, either continuously (continue) or by 
alternating influences (alternando influentias), time is mentioned: in the first 
case, an object under angelic influence is moved from one end to another end 
through a medium and through incontinuous time; in the second case, the 
angel is effecting one end at a time, and the object is moved from end to end 
without a medium, either by continuing in one end or another, or by trans- 
ferring from sign to sign (or from point to point) through moments of time.?3 
Henry emphasizes that this accidental movement just described belongs to 
the object under angelic operation, not to the angel, since from the point of 
view of the angel his movement represents perfect activity, while an object 
suffers or receives this activity passively, which is an imperfect activity.+ 

One notices that also from the point of view of the objects under angelic 
influence, beyond the consideration of the angelic nature itself which, as 
we have seen, is regarded as limited in time, these angelic operations must 
be determined in time, since their objects are determined. But the fact that 


22 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet 11, q. 9, ed. R. Wielockx (Louvain, 1983), p. 69: "Adhuc idem 
quod primum videtur posse haberi ex verbis Damasceni libro 1, cap. 16, ubi dicit: 
‘Circumscriptibile quidem est, quod loco vel tempore vel comprehensione comprehenditur, 
incircumscriptibile vero, quod nullo horum continetur. Incircumscriptibile quidem igitur 
solus Deus. Angelus autem et tempore circumscribitur (incipit enim esse) et loco (etsi intelli- 
gibiliter, ut praediximus) et comprehensione ...’” The exact reference to John of Damascus 
is provided in the apparatus fontium: De fide orth., c.13 (1, c.13), n. 6 (ed. E.M. Buytaert, 
PP. 59, 48-58; PG 94, 854B). Compare with the contrasted references to John of Damascus 
and Pseudo-Dionysius regarding the materiality of angels in Quodlibet ... 1v, q. 16, f. 131v. 

23 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 1v, q. 17, f. 132r: "Cogitantur angeli mundi spiritus caelestia 
corpora inspirantes, atque ad arbitrium quo serviunt deo mutantes atque versantes volun- 
tarie. Ergo angelus potest dici moveri localiter innovando operationes suas et influentias 
circa loca et corpora. Et hoc vel continue influendo ab extremo in extremum per totum 
medium; et sic movebitur ab extremo in extremum per medium incontinuo et tempore; 
vel alternando influentias modo in uno extremo, modo in altero et non in medio; et tunc 
movebitur ab extremo in extremum sine medio. Et hoc vel continuando in utroque vel 
altero extremorum opus, vel transferendo opus a signo in signum per atoma temporum." 

24 Tbid.: “Sed hoc est improprie moveri et per accidens; et est proprie istud moveri eius circa 
quod operatur angelus, non angeli. Quia huiusmodi mortus inquantum respicit angelum 
actio est, et actus perfecti secundum quod perfectum est. Inquantum vero respicit id circa 
quod operatur, passio est, et actus imperfecti secundum quod imperfectum est." 
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angelic operations are measured by determined time is not emphasized in 
Henry's discussions mentioned above, it is only implied. 

We are getting closer to Pico's source in Quodlibet x11, q. 8, where Henry 
discusses whether the thoughts of incorporeal and separate substance are 
measured by a measure which is composed of indivisibles (Utrum cogitationes 
substantiae incorporalis separatae mensurentur mensura composita ex indivisi- 
bilibus). Henry, following Augustine and Aristotle, points out that there should 
beacorrelation between separate individual measures or quantities of thoughts 
and a separate quantity of time, given the fact that they follow each other in 
the same way and without any connection between them. This implies that 
there is some kind of inner structure common to both of them, one measure 
out of which they are constituted as separate, and this is separate quantity of 
time.25 What we do not have here is the operations we find in Pico's thesis. And 
so, we still need a more precise reference to Henry, since Pico's thesis seems to 
reflect in this case his careful reading and interpretation of the Parisian master, 
in which his discussion of the angelic nature and operations (without empha- 
sizing the aspect of time) and the discussion of angelic thoughts, their meas- 
ures, and separate quantity of time (without mentioning angelic operations) 
are joined together. This can be found in Quodlibet X111, q. 7.76 

According to thesis 7 angels understand through a scientific habit which is 
natural to them.?" It can be found in Quodlibet v, q. 14, where Henry claims that 
separated intellect as an intellect does not have its own proper natural 


25 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... X11, q. 8, pp. 40-46; see p. 42: "Propter quod oportet quod 
mensurae illarum cogitationum sint singulae indivisibiles et totae simul, sed transeuntes 
consimili modo et absque omni connexione illarum inter se. Quia tamen ordinem quen- 
dam inter se habent, una quaedam mensura ex illis constituitur ut ex discretis, quam 
Augustinus appellat tempus quando dicit xi1 super Genesim quod Deus movet spirit- 
ualem creaturam per tempus, licet non per locum. Et est tempus discretum et ex discretis, 
habens potius rationem numeri quam temporis; de quo loquitur Aristoteles." And see also 
ibid., p. 46: "Propter quod ibi inter duo indivisibilia oportet ponere continuum ad indi- 
visibilia terminatum: mensura enim proportionatur mensurato. Mensuratum autem hic 
ab indivisibili potest esse manens in se; etiam si fluat desinendo esse, non tamen fluit in 
aliud cuius est terminus, licet aliud similiter fluat post ipsum, ut una cogitatio angeli post 
aliam. Sed nulla fluit in aliam vel terminat fluxum illius. Propter quod nullum continuans 
omnino cadit inter illa, sed manent omnino discreta, et constituunt tempus discretum ex 
indivisibilibus." 

26 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X111, q. 7, ed. J. Decorte (Louvain, 1985), p. 43: "Quae alias declar- 
avimus, quod videlicet tempus angeli discretum est, sicut et suae actiones sive motiones 
quarum est mensura, discretae sunt sibi succedentes absque medio continuante." 

27 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Angeli intelligunt per habitum scientialem sibi connaturalem.” 
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operation, but only a natural understanding of singular intelligibles.28 Some 
lineslaterin the same question Henry says that an angel or a separated intellect 
is born to understand things in their proper nature, not as a word or concept 
through his own natural cognition.?? In fact, it is impossible for the angelic 
intellect, being informed by intelligible species, not to understand.?? Further 
on in the question we have more or less the same formulation that we find in 
Pico's thesis.?! 

Thesis 8 states that irascible and concupiscent [powers] are divided in 
the same way in both the superior and the inferior appetite.?? It is discussed 
at Quodlibet v111, q. 15, where Henry deals with the question whether in the 
rational appetite there is a distinction between irascible and concupiscent 
powers, and compares it with the sensible appetite. According to Henry, there 
is a clear similarity between the way in which rational and sensible appetites 
function. The essential difference is that while the rational appetite is focused 
on the good as such (bonum simpliciter), the sensible appetite is focused on 
temporary good (bonum ut nunc). But since the object of the sensible appetite, 
i.e. temporary good, can be divided into pleasurable and painstaking good, so 
is the good as such, the object of the rational appetite. And for this reason, if 
the sensible appetite is divided into irascible and concupiscent powers, so is 
the rational appetite.?? One notices that what Henry calls rational and sensi- 


28 Ibid., V, q. 14, f. 174r: “... intellectus autem separatus ut intellectus est non habet opera- 
tionem sibi propriam naturalem nisi intelligere singula naturaliter intelligibilia ...” 

29  lbid.:*... quilibet angelus sive intellectus separatus naturali cognitione sua qua cognoscit 
res in propria natura, non in verbo, natus intelligere ..." 

30  lIbid.,f 175r: “... sic intellectus angelicus informatus a specie intelligibili non potest non 
intelligere ..." 

31 lbid. f. 175v: *... planum est igitur quod necesse habemus ponere quod illud sit habitus 
scientialis intellectui angelico naturaliter impressus tanquam illud quod sibi connaturale 
est ad explendam operationem naturalem inquantum est unum intellectuale, que opera- 
tio est ipsum intelligere." 

32 Pico, goo Theses, p. 242: "Irascibilis et concupiscibilis ita distinguuntur in appetitu superi- 
ori sicut in inferiori." 

33 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... v111, q. 15, ff. 3261—326v: “Et sequitur has potentias [concu- 
piscibilitas et irascibilitas] habet antequam corpori miscetur; naturales siquidem sunt ei. 
Sed non separatur nisi secundum quod est rationalis; ergo et cum secundo sic appetitus 
rationalis est circa bonum simpliciter; sicut appetitus sensibilis est circa bonum ut nunc 
quod quidem appetitus sensibilis dividitur in concupiscibile propter bonum ut nunc; 
secundum quod potest habere rationem delectabilis et ardui, sicut autem bonum ut nunc 
potest dividi in bonum delectabile et arduum; sic et bonum simpliciter, quare si propter 
illud appetitus sensibilis dividitur in concupiscibilem et irascibilem; similiter et appetitus 
rationalis." 
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ble appetites, Pico calls superior and inferior appetites. Beyond this difference, 
Pico's thesis reflects Henry's opinion. 

Inthesis 9 we find that having some specific and definable reality is common 
to both imaginary and non-imaginary.?^ This thesis is connected to Henry's 
discussion of relation, so we shall deal with it shortly below, while discussing 
thesis 11. 

Thesis 10 simply states that friendship is a virtue.?5 It is dealt by Henry in 
Quodlibet x, q. 12. Henry provides here a philosophical account of the notion of 
friendship, using mainly the authorities of Aristotle and Cicero, and maintain- 
ing that friendship is indeed a virtue. Thus, according to Henry, the act of love 
or friendship includes three constituents: benevolence, beneficence, and con- 
fidence. From the use of these three constituents of the act of love habits are 
formed which unite lovers as much as possible; and because of this friendship 
directs the operations of all virtues towards a common exercise through which 
the practice of the other virtues is perfected. The fact that the operations of 
friendship take place for the sake of common utility makes them the condition 
without which no act of virtue can be perfected. This is why friendship should 
beregarded as an all-embracing virtue and as a principal part of general justice, 
since it gives each one what he deserves, and thus it fulfils that rule of nature: 
do not do to someone else what you would not like that someone else do to 
you.?6 Once again we find that Pico's thesis is in accordance with the mind of 
Henry even if, being only a thesis, it lacks Henry's more nuanced analysis. 


34 Pico, goo Theses, p. 244: "Habere aliquiditativam et deffinibilem realitatem commune est 
figmentis et non figmentis." 

35  lbid.:"Amicicia est virtus." 

36 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet X, ed. R. Macken (Louvain, 1981), q. 12, pp. 278-279: "Amplius 
autem actio amoris in unoquoque dictorum graduum debet habere tres comites qui 
necessario amorem sequuntur, qui sunt benevolentia, beneficientia et confidentia: bene- 
volentia quoad initium generationis amicitiae, beneficientia quoad eius progressum, 
confidentia quoad eius consummationem"; p. 281: “Ex exercitio igitur horum trium, bene- 
volentiae, beneficientiae et confidentiae in actione amandi generantur habitus quidam 
connectentes inter se amantes et ad unitatem, quantum possibile est, redigentes"; p. 282: 
"Propter quod amicitia omnium virtutum opera in commune exercitium deducit. Dicente 
enim Tullio, ‘Amicitia nihil aliud quam omnium divinarum rerum humanarumque summa 
cum benevolentia et caritate consensio’, in quo perficitur aliarum virtutum operatio. Quae 
aliarum virtutum opera sunt ut simpliciter fiunt, amicitiae autem opera sunt ut in com- 
munem utilitatem sese interamantium producuntur, ut idcirco nullus sine amicitia actus 
virtutis possit esse perfectus ... Propter quod quantum ad exercitium operis respectu alia- 
rum virtutum est virtus quaedam generalis et pars principalis iustitiae generalis, reddens 
unicuique quod suum est et implens illud naturae praeceptum: 'Quod tibi vis fieri, hoc 


2n 


feceris alii; quod tibi non vis fieri, ne feceris alii.” The Ciceronian definition is quoted with 
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Theses n, 12 and 13 deal with Henry's notion of relation, a crucial point in 
Henry's thought which can be found in many different parts of his works. Thus, 
thesis n states that formally, the approval of some created being is the formal 
approval.?? In thesis 12 it is argued that in addition to this, it is necessary for 
the mutuality which makes for a real relation that a foundation would be laid, 
based on one's own and directed towards the other, just as it is directed to its 
own perfection.?9 And in thesis 13 we find that relation is not really distinguish- 
able from a foundation.?? 

Henry discusses in detail the question whether a relation in divine matters 
remains a relation in Quodlibet 111, q. 4, where we can find some expressions 
which are close to theses 11 and 13, according to which every relation in what 
concerns existence in created beings is founded or based on ( fundatur super) 
some accident; since, on the one hand, a thing has its absolute existence in the 
subject because of one category (= substance), but on the other hand, a thing 
has its relative existence with regard to another thing thanks to the category 
‘relation’. Because of this every relation as such is accidental since all other 
categories are accidental to substance.^? 

Thesis n1 can be found in Quodlibet v, q. 2, where Henry is discussing the 
double respect of relation as one of the accidental categories transferred 
from a created being towards God: with regard to its own foundation and 
with regard to its opposite. The medieval master distinguishes here an empty 


a few slips. See Cicero, Laelius de amicitia 20: "Est autem amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium 
divinarum, humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia et caritate summe consensio." 

37 Pico, goo Theses, p. 244: "Ratitudo formaliter cuiuslibet creati est respectus." 

38  Ibid.:"Ad hoc, ut sit mutuitas realis relacionis, requiritur quod fundamentum ex sua nat- 
ura ordinetur ad aliud, tanquam ad suam perfectionem." 

39  lbid.:"Relatio non distinguitur a fundamento realiter" 

40 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 111, q. 4, f. 41v: “... aperte patet ex iam declaratis quod omnis 
relatio secundum esse in creaturis fundatur super aliquod accidens: quod unum esse 
habet absolutum in subiecto per rationem unius praedicamenti; aliud vero esse respec- 
tivum ad aliud secundum rationem predicamenti relationis. Propter quod etiam omnis 
relatio, ut relatio, accidentalis est, secundum quod dicit Avicenna cap. Xlii.” On this com- 
plicated issue see the general observations and further references in Jos Decorte, 'Studies 
on Henry of Ghent. The Relevance of Henry's Concept of Relation) in Recherches de 
Théologie et Philosophie médiévales LXIV /1 (1997), pp. 230—238; his ‘Heinrich von Gent. Von 
einer Ontologie der Relation zur Relationsontologie, in Theo Kobusch (ed.), Philosophen 
Des Mittelalters (Frankfurt, 2000), pp. 152-166; and his ‘Relatio as Modus Essendv. The idea 
behind thesis 13 is discussed in Decorte, “Relatio as Modus Essendi" pp. 318—319. It can 
be clearly found in William of Ockham’s Expositio in libros physicorum Aristotelis 111, 2 
(Opera philosophica vol. 4, p. 418): “Nec Philosophus et Commentator utuntur tali modo 
loquendi, quia relatio non est aliqua res distincta ab illo quod vocant moderni fundamen- 
tum, fundata in illo sicut in re distincta, sicut moderni aliqui imaginantur.” 
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concept (conceptus vanus) which has no correspondence to reality, from a true 
concept (conceptus verus) which is founded upon an existing reality. Any thing, 
either existing or not, if it exists in God, so that God is its exemplar, is not 
only an imaginary thing (res a reor reris) which exists only inside the intellect, 
but is also a real existing thing (res a ratitudine) which has proper nature and 
essence.^! In the last note we also have a remark on a fictitious concept (con- 
ceptus fictitius) which obviously has a definable reality, just like the fictions 
(figmenta) mentioned in thesis 9. 

Close to thesis 13 are some expressions mentioned in Quoidlibet 1X, q. 1, 
where we find that a real relation is founded or based upon a thing.^? A founda- 
tion is mentioned in Quoidlibet 1x, q. 3, which is entitled: Utrum, circumscripta 
re suifundamenti, relatio possit signari per nomen primae impositionis (whether 
while being enclosed by a thing of its own foundation a relation can be recog- 
nized through a name of first application or signification).*? It is important 
for Henry to determine that a relation or a habit exists in a thing in addition 
to its own foundation, and thus, it is something which exists in reality and 


41  lbid.,v,q.2, f. 1541: "Quoniam relatio que est unum praedicamentum accidentis, et trans- 
fertur a creatura in deum, duplicem habet respectum et ad suum fundamentum et ad 
suum oppositum"; *... sciendum quod primus conceptus communissimus et commu- 
nis ad conceptum vanum quo concipitur saltem modo privatorio id cui nihil natum est 
respondere in re, ut est conceptus fictitius chimere vel hircocervi; et ad conceptum verum 
quo concipitur modo positivo id quod est aliquod per essentiam, et natum existere extra 
intellectum in rerum existentia, ut est conceptus divine essentie et creature. Primus 
inquam conceptus communissimus et communis ad illum conceptum, et ad istum, est 
conceptus quo concipitur res a reor reris dicta, quae continet sub se rem imaginariam 
quae est purum non ens; quia neque ens per essentiam neque natum esse per existen- 
tiam. De quo dicit Philosophus: quod non est non contigit scire. Et continet sub se rem 
veram que est natura et essentia alicuius vel rei increate vel create habentis ideam in 
mente divina et nate existere extra; in qua non consideratur ratio eius quod est esse ali- 
quod per essentiam nisi ex respectu quodam ad rationem exemplaris in deo. Res enim 
quaecumque sive existens sive non existens, si habet esse in deo secundum exemplaris 
rationem, non solum dicitur quod est res dicta a reor reris, sed etiam quod sit natura et 
essentia aliqua. Et ideo dicitur res a ratitudine. Et hec res est super quam fundatur prima 
ratio praedicamenti." For a more detailed explanation and conceptual analysis with fur- 
ther references to Henry's works on this issue see Decorte, ‘Relatio as Modus Essend? 
PP. 325-326. 

42  HenryofGhent, Quodlibet 1x, ed. R. Macken (Louvain, 1983), q. 1, p. 14: “Relatio vero secun- 
dum rem sive realis est, secundum quod alibi exposuimus, quae in re fundata est, et hoc 
praecise ex necessitate naturae ipsius super quam fundatur, absque omni consideratione 
aut opere intellectus vel voluntate circa ipsam ut iam praeexistentem.” 


43 Tbid., q. 3, pp. 46-88. 
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outside the soul; it is not merely a name or a mental concept.^* This means 
that the relationship between a relation and its foundation should be clarified. 
Apparently there are two ways in which a relation should be considered: either 
as something in the middle or an interval between two things which share the 
same habits, or as something which is founded upon these habits and which is 
not separated from them.* A habit, taken in itself characterizes a foundation 
inasmuch as it is founded upon it, is its pure mode of existence and there is no 
difference between them.’ In this bare or naked habit (nuda habitudo) all the 
modes of relations are assembled.*” 
Let us have a closer look at another expression in the same Quaestio: 


And it should be argued that according to Simplicius, on the one hand, 
there is the genus of changing, through which a respect or a relation, just 
like a habit, is changed in the subject, or, to speak more correctly, a foun- 
dation or the subject as such is changed according to relation; and on the 
other hand there is the genus of transmutation, through which any abso- 
lute thing, such as a thing of a foundation, is transformed in its subject or 
a subject is changed as such ...48 


44 Ibid., p. 50: "Simpliciter ergo concedendum est quod relatio sive habitudo praeter suum 
fundamentum sit aliquid in rebus extra animam, et non solum nomen aut conceptus 
mentis secundum iam dictum modum.” 

45 Ibid., p. 52: “Ad percipiendum autem differentiam inter relationem huiusmodi et suum 
fundamentum, et quomodo est aliquid unum et simplex extra animam praeter suum fun- 
damentum, et quomodo non, et quomodo modus et quomodo res, et quod horum vel 
quid horum verius, sciendum est quod, cum secundum Simplicium ex sola habitudine ad 
alterum oriatur, immo relatio est ipsa habitudo qua unum eorum mutuo est ad alterum 
et quasi medium inter ipsa, dupliciter habet considerari ipsa relatio: uno modo ut est 
quasi medium et intervallum habentium inter se habitudinem; alio modo ut est fundata 
in ipsis, non separata ab eisdem." 

46 Ibid., p. 55: "Sed illud sic debemus intelligere quod habitudinem, quae nuda est secun- 
dum se et non nisi modus quidam, ipsum fundamentum, in quantum fundatur in ipso, 
characterizat, communicans ei per hoc quodam modo realitatem suam, in eo videlicet 
quod habitudinem, quae circumscripta realitate fundamenti ut in se et per se conside- 
ratur, purus modus essendi ad aliud est, in quo nulla cadit distinctio aut differentia aut 
determinatio, sive in divina fundatur essentia, sive in creata, sive ex natura rei sive ex 
opere intellectus, ipsum fundamentum, in quantum super ipsum fundatur, secundum 
conditione suae realitatis determinat, ut alia et alia sit habitudo secundum rem, secun- 
dum quod aliud et aliud est suum per se fundamentum." 

47  lbid.,p.56:"In qua quidem habitudine nuda conveniunt omnes modi relationum ..." 

48  Ibid.,p.66:"Et est dicendum quod secundum Simplicium aliud est genus mutationis quo 
respectus sive relatio, ut habitudo, mutatur in subiecto, vel ut verius loquar fundamen- 
tum aut ipsum subiectum secundum relationem, et aliud est genus transmutationis quo 
res aliqua absoluta, ut res fundamenti, transmutatur in subiecto aut subiectum secundum 
ipsum ...” Compare with Henry’s statement that in God substance and relation cannot 
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One kind of change is a change in a quality or relation of a substance, while 
the substance remains the same, while the other kind is a change in the 
substance itself. We have here, in the description of the genus of chang- 
ing, almost the same idea that we have in thesis 13. It is difficult to determine 
whether Pico was fully aware of all the philosophical complexities involved 
here, but the thesis shows at least some familiarity with these issues. 
Traces of thesis 12 can be found in Quodlibet x1v, q. 2, where Henry claims 
that real relations require real diversity of foundations, so that different real 
relations will not be similar according to a measure and the thing measured. 
The existence of different relations requires different things measured. And 
it is necessary that they should be different because of different reality (res 
diversa) according to different real perfections.*9 But the power of relation 
to found or constitute order mentioned in thesis 12 is discussed by Henry in 
Quodlibet 111, q. 4, where relatio per se and according to existence is in fact 
identified with order.5° 
Pico's theses ascribed to Henry contain some of the most central philosoph- 
ical themes found in the writings of the medieval master. Despite their frag- 
mentary character, and given the complexity of some of the philosophical and 
theological issues presented, these theses show a good understanding of the 
philosophical background and concepts, and thus, they reflect a reception of 
Henry's thought in late fifteenth-century Italy by the Renaissance philosopher. 
As we have seen sometimes Pico follows closely on Henry's discussion, but on 
other occasions he seems to introduce his own understanding of Henry. 
be distinguished, in Quodlibet ... 111, q. 4, f. 52r: “Ex quo patet plane responsio ad quaes- 
tionem, dicendo scilicet quod relatio in deo et secundum rem, et secundum rationem 
sui generis cadit in substantiam comparata absolute ad ipsam substantiam; comparata 
vero ad substantiam in respectu ad suum terminum, et oppositum respectu substantie, 
sic manet secundum rationem sui generis; aliter enim adinvicem non distinguerentur 
substantia et relatio in deo, sicut duo genera duos modos praedicandi diversos habentia." 

49 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... xiv, q. 2, f. 559r: “Et est dicendum quod super idem sic 
diversum secundum rationem talem non possunt fundari relationes reales convenien- 
tes in nomine, cuiusmodi sunt equale et simile et eorum contraria; qua ut dictum est 
istae relationes cum sint reales requirunt realem diversitatem fundamentorum; neque 
similiter diversae relationes reales secundum mensuram et mensuratum; qua altera ista- 
rum secundum rationem est, secundum Philosophum v Metaphysice, ut ista que est in 
mensura. Si ergo essent diversae relationes, oporteret quod essent diversa mensurata; que 
necessario sunt re diversa secundum diversas perfectiones reales." 

50 Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet ... 111, q. 4, ff. 52v-53r: “Et sic relatio per se et secundum esse 
nihil aliud est quam quidam ordo essentialis unius ad alterum, fundatus in natura et 
essentia eorum que ex hoc habet quod sit res et realis relatio; qua scilicet in aliqua reali 


natura et essentia fundatur. Et similiter ipse ordo ab eodem habet quod sit res et ordo rea- 
lis; quia idem sunt ordo et relatio." On this see Decorte, ‘Relatio as Modus Essendi,, p. 324. 


CHAPTER 11 


Pico and Giles of Rome 


In this chapter we shall examine the u theses according to Giles of Rome 
(c.1243-1316), the Doctor Fundatissimus. In the inventory of Pico's library we 
can find an unidentified work ascribed to Giles and entitled De temporibus, as 
well as his Questiones disputatae (Questio de materia coeli and Questiones met- 
aphysicales), another copy of Questiones metaphisicales, a Commentum super 
libros duos posteriorum analyticorum Aristotelis, Commentarii in octo libros 
Physicorum Aristotelis, Opus super secundo libro sententiarum, Super tertium 
sententiarum, Opus super primo sententiarum, Super Porphirium, De regimine 
principium, his Quodlibeta, De corpore Christi, Defensorium seu correctorium 
corruptorii librorum sancti Thomae, and also a text by a Bernardus against Giles 
and others.! 


1 Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 153-154, 182, 185, 191—192, 195, 199, 201, 205, 
210—211, 214, 220, 224—225, 285. The broader context of this chapter is of course the important 
role of the Augustinian Hermits (OESA) and the Augustinian heritage in the Renaissance. 
Generally speaking, one can discern three different tracks from the mid fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards: (1) a more self-conscious attempt to contrive a ‘via Aegidia’, in other words, 
some sense that there is a specific theological approach to be found in Giles of Rome and 
that it is the job of members of his order to promote it in distinction to other scholastic 
paradigms. For example, the work of James of Viterbo oEsA — who disagreed with Giles on 
several issues but attempted to promote his order. Even if the ‘Aegidian school’ does not 
come to maturity until the seventeenth century in Italy and Spain, the origins of the via 
can be found in the fifteenth century. (2) The late 'via Augustini' associated with Thomas of 
Strasborug OESA, Gregory of Rimini OESA and Hugolino of Orvieto OEsSA. The articulation 
of a very specific theological anthropology based on Augustine's anti-pelagian writings, and 
an emphasis upon efficacious grace and a diminished role for (Neo-Aristotelian) practical 
reason. (3) An interest in Augustine of Hippo per se, and his Neoplatonism. Here one needs 
to look at schools in Italy such as the Camaldolese convents that stimulated Ficino, and the 
reading of Augustine that was congruent with a revival of interest (among Italians of Pico's 
era) in the Neoplatonic tradition. Obviously this is a subject for further research. For some 
basic orientation see R. Kuiters, ‘The Development of the Theological School of Aegidius 
Romanus in the Order of St Augustine: Specimen of Synthesis Between Constitutions and 
Praxis, in Augustiniana 4 (1954), pp. 157-177; Damasus Trapp OESA, 'Augustinian Theology of 
the 14th Century. Notes on Editions, Marginalia, Opinions and Book-Lore’, in Augustiniana 6 
(1956), pp. 146—274; John W. O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo: A Reformer's Thought on Renaissance 
Rome (Leiden, 1968); William J. Courtenay, ‘Augustinianism at Oxford in the Fourteenth 
Century’, in Augustiniana 30 (1980), pp. 58-70; F.X. Martin, John E. Rotelle, Friar, Reformer 
and Renaissance Scholar: Life and Work of Giles of Viterbo, 1469-1532 (Villanova, PA, 1992); 
E.L. Saak, Creating Augustine: Interpreting Augustine and Augustinianism in the Later Middle 
Ages (Oxford, 2012); Giorgio Pini, ‘Building the Augustinian Identity: Giles of Rome as 
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These n theses can clearly be divided into two groups: the first, theses 1-7, 
deal with theological issues such as the status of theology as a science and 
angelology; and the second, theses 8-11, deal with issues pertaining to natural 
philosophy such as the sense of taste, heat or vacuum. Yet often even these 
natural issues are taken from theological contexts where they are discussed as 
examples. 

Thesis 1 is relatively long and rather complicated. We find there that the 
power of generation in divine things is not the divine essence understood 
in a concise and absolute manner, nor is it a relation or a property, and it is 
not constituted of both, nor is it another thing of those with the inclusion of 
another thing, but rather it is the essence with a relative mode.” Let us have 
a look at Giles's commentary on the Sentences, 1, d. 7, q. 1, a. 2. According to 
Giles just as a hand is both in the category of substance and yet it includes 
also some respective mode, being part of the entire body, so is the generative 
power in divine things, which by nature simply indicates ‘what’ (quid), and 
yet contains also some relative mode. This is Giles's view on this matter and 
basically this is what we have in the last and positive statement in Pico's thesis. 
What follows are other positions on this matter which are rejected by Giles 
and to some extend are reflected in the negative statements in Pico's thesis. 
Thus, the power of generation is not relation itself, nor is it the divine essence 
understood as something identical with relation, nor is it found under a third 
category (beside ‘substance’ and ‘relation’) in divine things.? 


Master of the Order’; Russell L. Friedman, ‘How "Aegidian" Were Later Augustinan Hermits 
Regarding Intellectual Cognition? Gerard of Siena, Michael of Massa and the Object of the 
Intellect’, in Emery Jr., Courtenay and Metzger (eds.), Philosophy and Theology in the Studia 
of the Religious Orders and at Papal and Royal Courts, pp. 409-478; Charles F. Briggs and 
Peter S. Eardley (eds.), A companion to Giles of Rome (Leiden, 2016). 

2 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 246: "Potentia generandi in divinis nec est essentia divina precise et abso- 
lute sumpta, nec relatio vel proprietas, nec constitutum ex ambobus, nec alterum istorum 
cum inclusione alterius, sed est essentia cum modo relativo." 

3 Giles of Rome, In primum librum Sententiarum (Cordoba, 1699), p. 147: "Et ideo sicut manus 
simpliciter est in praedicamento substantiae, inest tamen ei quidam modus respectivus, 
ita potentia generativa in divinis sive natura simpliciter dicit quid, habet tamen quemdam 
modum relativum; sunt autem de hac quaestione positiones aliae dicentes quod potentia 
generandi est ipsa relatio vel essentia divina ut est idem cum relatione; vel secundum quod 
quidam dicunt quod est medium inter quid et ad aliquid, nec est directe in praedicamento 
quid vel aliquid, propter quod in divinis tertium praedicamentum constituunt. Huiusmodi 
positiones quia fundamentum firmum habere horruerunt, dimittantur" For the terms pro- 
prietas and essentia found in Pico's thesis, see d. 6, q. 2, a. 3, ibid., pp. 140-141: “Quia ex quo 
verificatur, Deus generat pro Patre; verificabitur, Deus non generat pro Flio. Sed si sic dicimus 
videmur ponere plures Deos, quia Deus semper stat pro essentia, nisi trahatur per aliquam 
proprietatem ad supponendum pro Persona, ut si dicam, Deus generat; nam ratione huius 
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In the Reportatio of Giles's commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 5, entitled: 
‘whether God could share the act of creation with a created being’ (utrum Deus 
possit communicare creature creare), we find that while the activity of a created 
being is not its substance or virtue, but rather an activity which transgresses 
to exterior matter, in the case of God, His action is His virtue and substance, 
for God is pure existence. Thus, creation is God's essence and it does not add 
anything in Him but only something new in respect to reason, to which the 
created being really referred to as something new when it is created.^ Basically, 
we have here the last and positive statement in Pico's thesis, relating divine 
generation (Pico) or creation (Giles) to God's essence. But what about the 'rel- 
ative mode' mentioned in Pico's thesis? 

Things become clearer in regard to this 'relative mode' when we turn to 
Giles's Apology. Here we find that generation in divine things simply means a 
relation, but only through a mode of action. What does this mean? Generation 
cannot be regarded as simply an action because it belongs to the category of 
relation, not of action. Giles explains that in divine matters there are only two 
categories: relation and substance. Generation does not apply to everything 
and thus does not belong to the category of substance, but rather to the cate- 
gory of relation. This is the context from where Pico's thesis is taken but we 
have noticed different formulation and terminology used by Pico which, once 
again, probably reflect his own understanding of Giles on this issue. 


proprietatis generat, Deus stat pro Persona Patris. Negatio autem nullam proprietatem dis- 
tinctam importat, et ita cum dico, Deus non generat, non trahitur ad supponendum pro ali- 
qua Persona distincta"; p. 141: "In divinis est econtrario quia cum hoc nomen, Deus, significat 
essentiam, et essentia sit suum esse, et non acquirat esse ex eo quod in supposito est, per se 
et primo supponit pro natura. Si autem stabit pro supposito, hoc non est nisi ex adiuncto, ut 
dicendo, Deus generat vel spirat." 'Spiration' stands at the centre of thesis 4. 

4 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2. Reportatio lecturae super libros I-IV Sententiarum. 
Reportatio Monacensis. Excerpta Godefridi de Fontibus, ed. Concetta Luna (Florence, 2003), 
pp. 200-201: "Actio enim et passio sunt in passo, et hoc est quia motus est actio in exterius. 
Eadem ratione ad hoc quod creatura agat, cum semper agat acta a virtute primi, oportet quod 
sua actio “non sit? substantia creature nec virtus eius, sed est transiens in exteriorem mate- 
riam. Et hoc patet per oppositum: actio Dei virtus et substantia eius, quia Deus est purum 
esse. Nichil enim in eo receptum est. Ideo creatio essentia eius est nec addit aliquid in eo nisi 
novum respectum rationis, ex hoc quod creatura realiter referetur ad ipsum de novo, cum 
creatur" 

5 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia II.1. Apologia, ed. Robert Wielockx (Florence, 1985), p. 51: 
"Dicendum quod generare in divinis simpliciter dicit relationem, sed per modum actus. 
Unde non simpliciter dicit actum, quia generare non est in praedicamento actionis, sed rela- 
tionis. Cum enim duo sint praedicamenta in divinis: relatio et substantia, generatio in divinis 
cum non conveniat omnibus, non simpliciter dicit quid, et non est in praedicamento sub- 
stantiae, sed relationis." And see also pp. 53 and 55. 
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The science or discipline of theology is the subject of the next two theses. 
Thesis 2 states that theology is neither practical nor is it speculative, but rather 
it is affective.9 This is found in Giless commentary on the Sentences, 1, pro- 
log., q. 3, a. 4. According to Giles, since charity is simply the end or purpose 
of Scripture, it should be designated by charity; and since charity belongs to 
affection and not to the intellect (which is divided into a speculative part and 
a practical part), theology should not be regarded as speculative or practical 
but rather as affective, since it mainly leads towards affection. For this reason 
theology is justly regarded more as wisdom which leads towards the flavour of 
divine matters rather than increasing the understanding of divine matters.” 

We have another version of the same account in Giles's Reportatio of his 
commentary on the Sentences, 1, q. 3.5, found in the excerpts of Godfrey of 
Fontaines (c.1250—c.1306), and entitled: ‘whether theology is practical or spec- 
ulative' (Utrum theologia sit practica vel speculativa). According to Giles theol- 
ogy, properly speaking, is not a science at all for itis not simply speculative, but 
is more like wisdom: it is perceived not through knowing and understanding 
but rather through flavour and tasting - a wordplay on the two meanings of 
sapio and on the word sapientia. The reason for this is that the intellectual 
cognition found in theology is oriented towards the love of God.? This might 
just be another source for the idea we find in Pico's thesis, where theology is 
regarded as affectiva. 

While comparing speculative and practical intellects Giles determines that 
they differ in their ends or purposes: knowing and operating. In this case theol- 
ogy, which is not oriented towards knowing, but rather through theology God 
Who is known would be loved (Deus per hanc scientiam cognitus diligatur), 
should not be regarded as speculative but rather as practical. And yet theology 
is not oriented towards an external operation, it is practical simply because it 


6 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 246: "Theologia nec est practica nec speculativa, sed affectiva." 

7 Giles of Rome, In primum librum Sententiarum, p. 31: “... et quia charitas est simpliciter finis 
Sacrae Paginae, ut probatum est, quia ubique in ea intenditur ut principalis finis, ab ea 
denominari debet; et quia charitas est in affectu, non in intellectu, intellectus autem dividi- 
tur secundum speculativum et practicum, theologia neque speculativa neque practica pro- 
prie dici debet sed affectiva, quia ad affectionem principaliter inducit. Et ideo bene dictum 
est quod magis est sapientia ex eo quod ad saporem divinorum inducit, quam ex eo quod 
divina sapere facit." 

8 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 495: "Theologia etiam proprie loquendo non est scientia, 
quia non est simpliciter speculativa, immo est sapientia, non a sapiendo id est cognoscendo, 
dicta, sed a sapore. Unde cognitio intellectiva que habetur per theologiam, ordinatur ad 
amorem Dei.” 
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is oriented towards some other thing than knowing.’ In this regard, Giles con- 
tinues, one does not have to treat theology as a practical science at all, for such 
practical sciences aim at knowing about some operation which is beyond both 
intellectual and volitional potencies. Anyone who considers moral virtues in 
order to love them - for they are the highest good (bonum honestum) which 
is lovable for its own sake, does not have a practical knowledge about those 
moral virtues unless he intends to operate according to these virtues.!° This 
is clearly the source and context of Pico's thesis, and it reflects his familiarity 
with, and understanding of, Giles's position. 

In thesis 3 we find that God as glorifier is the subject of theology.!! It is found 
in Giles's commentary on the Sentences, 1, prolog., q. 1, a. 3. While considering 
the differences between theology and metaphysics we find, in the third point 
of difference, that in metaphysics God is not mainly considered through every 
mode — as is the case in theology — but only according to some mode. It fol- 
lows then that God is not simply the subject of metaphysics, yet He is the sub- 
ject of theology according to some special reason. This special reason means 
that the subject which is mainly considered by a science is the main cognition 
intended by this science. This is the case in theology where understanding God 
is our main focus, claims Giles, for God is our restorer and glorifier.2 

In Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 2, we find an 
account of the difference between theology and philosophy. The question is 
about whether theology discusses the creator before it discusses created being, 


9 Ibid.: "Unde cum intellectus speculativus et practicus different fine, hec scientia autem 
non ordinatur finaliter ad scire, ut ibi sistatur, sed ut Deus per hanc scientiam cognitus 
diligatur, hec scientia non est speculativa, sed practica, non quia ordinetur ad aliquod 
opus extra, sed quia ordinatur ad aliquid aliud quam sit scire.” 

io Ibid.: “Proprie tamen non videtur debere dici practica [scientia], licet etiam speculativa 
proprie non dicatur, quia practice videntur dici scientie in quibus queritur scire propter 
aliquod opus non solum extra potentiam intellectivam, sed etiam extra potentiam voliti- 
vam. Unde qui consideraret virtutes morales ut ipsas amaret, quia sunt bonum honestum, 
quod propter se est amabile, non diceretur habere notitiam practicam de illis, nisi ulte- 
rius intenderet operari secundum illas." 

11 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 246: "Deus sub ratione glorificatoris est subiectum in Theologia." 

12 Giles of Rome, In primum librum Sententiarum, pp. 12-13: "Tertia differentia est quod met- 
aphysica non considerat de Deo principaliter per omnem modum sed solum secundum 
aliquem modum, ut patuit art. 1. Sed theologia considerat de Deo principaliter secun- 
dum omnem modum. Ex ista tertia differentia apparet quare Deus in metaphysica non 
est subiectum simpliciter, est tamen subiectum in theologia sub aliqua tamen speciali 
ratione, ut patuit. Ista autem specialis ratio sic habetur: quia sub illa ratione principaliter 
subiectum consideratur in scientia sub qua eius cognitio principaliter intenditur; sed in 
theologia principaliter cognoscere Deum intendimus ut nostrum restauratorem et glorif- 
icatorem, ergo etc." 
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while in philosophy it is the opposite. Giles explains that while in philosophy 
we follow the human manner, in which the consideration of the created being 
comes before the consideration of the creator, in theology, where we follow the 
divine manner, the consideration of the creator comes first.? 

But where is glorificator and glory here? Giles mentions three kinds of lights 
through which God can be known: the light of the agent intellect or the light 
of God, the light of faith, and the light of glory, which makes us perfectly sim- 
ilar to God. In the first light God is seen through created beings; in the sec- 
ond through Scripture; in the third through essence. While the philosopher 
is related to the first light, the theologian is related to the second, but no one 
seem to be related to the third light.!^ If this is the case, then we have here 
again only the assertion that God is the subject of theology. Pico, who was obvi- 
ously very interested in these questions and familiar with this context, might 
have associated also the third light with the theologian and theology, but this 
is not exactly what we find in Giles in this case. 

An interesting biblical reference is provided by the end of this question, 
preceded by a similar etymological trick we have already seen (nn. 7-8 and 
context) — relating theology to ‘this wisdom’ (sapientia ista), a word (sapien- 
tia) which supposingly comes from ‘flavour’ (sapor) rather than from ‘knowing’ 
(sapere).!5 Since philosophy follows the human manner, says Giles, it does not 
bring in flavour but rather fear by turning towards created beings. At this point 
we have a reference to Romans 1, 21, where it is stated that human beings, when 
they knew God, they have not glorified Him as God. The reason for this, Giles 
argues, is that their eyes are fixed towards earth.!6 And since philosophy and 


13 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 192: "Queritur utrum theologia debet prius determin- 
are de creatore quam de creatura, cum philosophia faciat oppositum. Dicendum quod 
philosophia determinat de creatore secundum modum humanum et secundum hunc 
modum prius cadit sub cognitione eius creatura quam creator. Theologia vero determinat 
secundum modum divinum, secundum quem prius in consideratione cadit creator." 

14  bid.:"Sed triplex est lumen Dei: quiddam est intellectus agentis, et hoc est lumen Dei, 
quia a Deo inditum rationali creaturi. Aliud est lumen fidei a Deo supernaturaliter infu- 
sum. Tertium est lumen glorie, quod nos Deo perfecte assimilat. In primo lumine vide- 
tur Deus per creaturas, in secundo per scripturas, in tertio per essentiam. Primo modo 
cognoscit philosophus. Et quia illud lumen est nobis naturaliter inditum et omne sciens 
cognoscit secundum modum suum, ideo philosophus cognoscit creatorem per creaturas. 
Sed theologus cognoscit secundo modo. Et quia illud lumen elevat supra modum huma- 
num ipsum intellectum, ideo theologia primo cognoscit creatorem quam creaturam." 

15 Ibid., p.193: “Ex primo quod theologia sequitur modum divinum, patet quod inducit ad 
amorem Dei et saporem. Unde et dicitur sapientia ista non a sapere, sed sapore." 

16 Ibid.: “Ex hoc vero quod philosophia sequitur modum humanum, non inducit saporem, 
sed magis timorem, scilicet inclinando ad creaturas. Ideo dicitur Ad Romanos: Deum 
cognoscentes non sicut Deum glorificaverunt. Oculos enim suos statuerunt declinare 
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theology are contrasted, Pico could at this point just 'complete' Giles's line of 
argumentation by suggesting that in theology God is truly glorified. But we still 
notice the difference between God as glorifier (glorificator) being the subject 
of theology found in Pico's thesis, and glorifying (glorificare) God in theology 
and by theologians. 

While theology is associated with the love of God, philosophy is associated 
only with knowledge, which is clearly regarded here as inferior. Thus, philoso- 
phers lean upon reason, and reason sometimes err and often leads them astray, 
while theology is founded upon the authority of God and revelation, and so it 
is not subjected to falsehood.” As we have seen this contrast between philos- 
ophy and theology might just be the bridge between Giles and Pico, although 
not a perfect bridge. 

We have a similar, yet not identical, account to the one we discussed earlier 
(n. 7 and context), in Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 1, 
q. 2, found in the excerpts of Godfrey of Fontaines. It is not enough to say that 
God is absolutely the subject of theology, claims Giles, for a subject of a science 
must express special reason according to which this subject is discussed in this 
science. Theology does not discuss God in whatever manner, for instance, it 
does not treat God as the first agent or as the first protector of everything - this 
is the role of metaphysics. The special manner in which theology discusses God 
is through mediating divine light thanks to which God is known as the repairer 
and rewarder of all things.!? But once again we notice that Giles's reparator and 
remunerator are not Pico's glorificator. One notes that the adjective ‘glorified’ is 
attributed by Giles in several places in the Reportatio of his commentary on the 


in terram." See Rm 1, 21: “quia cum cognovissent Deum non sicut Deum glorificaverunt 
aut gratias egerunt sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis et obscuratum est insipiens cor 
eorum." 

17  lbid.:"Extertio quod philosophi innituntur rationi et ratio quandoque est non recta, sepe 
deficiunt. Ideo sequitur: obscuratum est insipiens cor eorum. Sed theologia, que innititur 
auctoritati Dei et revelationi, cui non subiacet mundanum nec falsum, non decipitur" 

18 bid. p. 492: “Et non sufficit dicere quod Deus absolute sit subiectum theologie, quia 
subiectum scientie debet exprimere specialem rationem sub qua de ipso in scientia 
determinatur. Nunc autem theologia non determinat de Deo absolute quocumque modo, 
nec secundum quod est primum agens vel primum conservans omnia, sicut metaphisica, 
quia tunc esset scientia generalis, sed sub speciali modo, scilicet in quantum mediante 
lumine divino cognoscitur Deus ut reparator vel remunerator omnium." In ibid., p. 494, 
we find that differently from other sciences theology discusses God, sub ratione speciali, 
secundum quod redemptor et remunerator. And see also ibid., p. 491: "Obiectum autem 
principale theologie est Deus, qui est subiectum specialissimum, quia in eo sunt omnes 
rationes omnium in speciali, et a quo potest derivari lumen speciale singulorum in 
anima." 
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Sentences to the celestial bodies but not to God.?? It is clear, then, that Pico's 
source in this case is the prolog. to the commentary on the Sentences, 1. 

Thesis 4 takes us to Trinitarian theology and to the manner in which plural- 
ity can or cannot be attributed to the Persons through participles or adjectives 
on the one hand, and through nouns on the other. It states that the Father and 
the Son can be called not only two who are causing spiration (that is, using the 
participle spirantes), but also two spirators (that is, using the noun spiratores).?° 
This standard theological theme is found, for instance, in Albert the Great's 
commentary on Sentences 1, d. 29, B, a. 5. According to Albert the Father and 
the Son are not one entity that causes spiration, nor are they one spirator, but 
rather they are two entities that cause spiration and two spirators.?! But what 
this is all about? It has to do with the difference in signification between two 
kinds of words. The first, participles like spirans, that is words and verbal nouns 
which have their mode of signifying through verbal action, with or without 
time, and whenever essential things are signified by them in a mode of action 
and in time, they receive plurality through supposites. This is exactly the case 
of the Persons in the Trinity. The second, nouns like spirator, which signify 
essences and just fall into plurality. Otherwise it will be impossible to explain 
how one act is preformed by three supposites in time while being signified by 
a verb or a participle. For this reason the Father and the Son are ‘many’ who 
cause spiration, and ‘many’ spirators.?? 

Thomas Aquinas accepts that the Father and the Son are two entities who 
cause spiration (duo spirantes) thanks to the plurality of supposites, but rejects 
that they are two spirators (duo spiratores), since there is only one spiration 
(spiratio). According to Thomas, while adjectives hold plurality through 


19  lbid.,pp.471-473, 477-478, for instance. 

20 Pico, goo Theses, p. 246: "Pater et filius non solum duo spirantes, sed etiam duo spiratores 
dici possunt." 

21 Albert the Great, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste Borgnet, vol. 26 (Paris, 1893), p. 81: "Dicendum, 
quod Pater et Filius non sunt unus spirans, nec unus spirator, sed duo spirantes et duo 
spiratores." 

22 Ibid.: “Ft hujus causa est: quia participium et verba et nomina verbalia omnia accipiunt 
modum significandi ab actu verbali, vel cum tempore vel sine tempore significato, et 
quantumcumque essentialia sint aliqua, quando significantur in modo actus cum tem- 
pore, accipiunt pluralitatem a suppositis, ut patet cum dicitur: Ego et Pater unum sumus, 
ubi verbum substantivum significans essentiam cadit in pluralitatem: quia non potest 
intelligi quomodo a tribus suppositis egrediatur actus unus cum tempore significatus ut 
in verbo significatur vel participio. Et ideo dicimus, quod Pater et Filius sunt plures qui 
spirant, et plures spirantes, et plures spiratores." 
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supposites, nouns hold it by themselves, according to their signifying form.?3 
Scotus agrees with Thomas in this case while Henry of Ghent seems closer to 
Albert's view.4 

Giles points out in the Apology that as long as we understand that the three 
Persons of the Trinity have one simple essence, and that the unity of this 
essence is intact by the distinction into three Persons, our verbal expressions 
are determined by this true understanding and not vice versa. In other words: 
so long as our language reflects our true understanding it does not matter 
much if we use ‘three’ (tres) things (res), or ‘three’ (tria) supposites (supposita). 
Thus, following Augustine, Giles maintains that the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are three things in which we should enjoy.?5 

The question is to what exactly the words ‘many’ or ‘two’ on the one hand, 
and ‘one’ on the other, refer to in this context of spiratio, spirantes and spira- 
tores, claims Giles in his commentary on the Sentences, 1, d. n, q. 2, a. 1. One 
'spirating virtue' (virtus spirativa) is the reason why the Father and the Son are 
spirating (spirant), and so it is possible to say that there are ‘many’ who are 


23 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 1, q. 36, a. 4: "Sed videtur melius dicendum quod, 
quia spirans adiectivum est, spirator vero substantivum: possumus dicere quod Pater et 
Filius sunt duo spirantes, propter pluralitatem suppositorum; non autem duo spiratores, 
propter unam spirationem. Nam adiectiva nomina habent numerum secundum suppos- 
ita: substantiva vero a seipsis, secundum formam significatam." 

24 John Duns Scotus, Lectura 1, d. 12, q. unica, in Opera omnia, vol. 17, p. 160: “Dico quod 
verius dicitur quod sunt unus spirator, quia nomen verbale videtur significare principium 
agendi sub ratione qua concernit suppositum, ut ‘lector’; sed participium, ut legens’, sig- 
nificat in fieri, sed ‘lectio’ illam actionem. Unde nomen verbale, ut lector, significat prin- 
cipium agendi per modum quietis, ut natum est denominare suppositum. Et quia una est 
vis in duobus suppositis, ut nata est dici de illis, ideo dicuntur unus spirator. Unde ex quo 
vis spirandi una est in duobus suppositis, et spirator hoc importat, scilicet vim spirativam 
ut in supposito per modum quietis, ideo sunt unus spirator.” As indicated by the editor, 
Scotus argues here against Henry of Ghent (Summa, a. 60, q. 6), when he presents the 
first contra argument: "Contra: 'spirans, igitur spirator’; igitur sequitur ‘sunt duo spirantes, 
igitur duo spiratores"" 

25 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.1, p. 52: “Unde est ibi <i. e. in divinis? distinctio in personis, 
reservata unitate essentiae. Propter quod qualitercumque loquamur, dummodo intelliga- 
mus unitatem in essentia et distinctionem in personis, semper locutio nostra secundum 
modum nostrum intelligendi est vera. Unde possumus dicere ‘tres’ et ‘tria, dummodo 
intelligatur essentia una et simplex’. Verum est ergo quod ibi non dicitur quod huiusmodi 
locutio, tali intellectu habito, sit vera simpliciter et secundum proprietatem sermonis, sed 
quia secundum modum nostrum intelligendi habet veritatem. Et quia intellectus noster 
potest huiusmodi orationem 'trinitatem' supplere intelligendo per 'tria' tria supposita et 
potest orationem exponere dicendo 'tria' tres res, non videtur habere calumniam quod 
hic dicitur, quia in divinis sunt tria supposita, et Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus sunt tres 
res quibus fruendum est, secundum Augustinum." 
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causing spiration (licet sint plures spirantes). It will be thus false to attribute 
reduplication to the reason of spiration, the phrase ‘many spirating’ (plures 
spirant) is true only when it is attributed to the act of spiration in regard to the 
supposites which are many, claims Giles.?® All these refined qualifications are 
essential for understanding Pico's thesis and its theological background. And 
only because of these qualifications we can conclude that Pico's thesis does 
reflect Giles's view on this matter, although Pico uses spiratores, while Giles 
uses spirant. 

The next three theses take us to angelology. In thesis 5 we find that angels 
were not created in grace.?’ Let us look at Giles's commentary on the Sentences, 
2, d. 4, q. 1. We find here two views regarding the beatitude and misery of good 
and evil angels: some think that evil angels can never be blessed and had no 
foreknowledge of their fall, while good angels know about their beatitude 
thanks to the revealing God. Yet others think that both good and evil angels 
do not know about their beatitude or misery? But this account is more about 
the cognition of angels in regard to beatitude and misery rather than about the 
possibility that they were created in grace or not. 

While further discussing the beatitude of angels and their foreknowledge 
Giles — in the fourth point - does mention grace. The question this time is 
whether angels were created perfect according to the perfection of grace or 
only according to the perfection of innocence.?9 Apparently, with regard to this 
whole issue of the beatitude of angels, Augustine himself, according to Giles, 


26 Giles of Rome, In primum librum Sententiarum, p. 230: “... quia una virtus spirativa est 
ratio quare Pater et Filius spirant, licet sint plures spirantes; tamen quia reduplicatio non 
respicit supposita, ut ostensum est, sed illud quod est ratio spirandi, cum hic sit una virtus 
spirativa, simpliciter est vera quod plures spirant, eo quod actus respicit supposita quae 
sunt plura; sed simpliciter est falsa in eo quod plures spirant, eo quod reduplicatio respicit 
virtutem quae est una." 

27 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 246: "Angeli non fuerunt creati in gratia.” Theses 5, 6 and 7 are included 
ina recent English translation of selections from Pico's 900 Theses; see Copenhaver, Magic 
and the Dignity of Man. Pico della Mirandola and His Oration in Modern Memory, p. 485. 

28 Giles of Rome, Super secundo Sententiarum opus (Venice, 1488), f. 17v: "Secundo concludit 
ex dictis duas esse opiniones circa beatitudinem et miseriam angelorum. Nam quidam 
dixerunt quod mali [angeli] nunquam fuerunt beati, nec fuerunt prescii sui casus; boni 
[angeli] vero suam beatitudinem Deo revelante sciverunt. Quidam vero voluerunt quod 
nec boni nec mali licet sciverunt, hos autem duos dicendi modos sub quadam distinc- 
tione ponit; et dicit magis placeretur, quod postremo dictum est; videlicet quod nec illi se 
casuros nec isti se mansuros sciverunt." 

29 lbid.:"Quarto de eorum perfectione utrum angeli creati fuerint perfecti secundum perfec- 
tionem gratie vel solum secundum perfectionem innocentie.” 
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was indecisive.?? Yet Giles concludes that angels can be regarded as blessed 
in a state of innocence before sin.?! God created the angels with good will, 
that is with pure love, but this love was natural. This means that the angelic 
state in its creation involved purity and innocence only? but not grace. This, 
indeed, means that angels were not created in grace and this is what we have 
in Pico's thesis. 

Giles discusses seven grades of beatitude (he uses beatitudo and felicitas as 
interchangeable terms) and in the fifth grade we find the same idea: angels 
were blessed before the Fall of the evil and the confirmation of the good.?? 
Thus, the primordial condition of angels as pure and innocent is compared to 
that of man in Heaven before the Fall.?* Giles clarifies later in the discussion 
that in both cases grace is not present in the primordial condition.?* It is clear 
from the seventh grade which is focused on God's happiness that beyond the 
condition of angels as blessed in regard to the purity of innocence there is a 
higher condition: being blessed in regard to the purity of excellency.?$ This 
higher condition is obviously higher than ‘being created in grace, and both are 
beyond the condition of angels. All this, yet again, confirms Pico's thesis. 

In Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 27, it is con- 
firmed that angels were blessed from their creation, for beatitude consists in 
the best power in the soul, that is the intellect, and since angels have a perfect 
intellect according to their status, it means that they are blessed.3” A human 


30  lbid.:"Risponsio dicendum quod de quaestione ista videtur Augustinus varie. Nam ali- 
quando videtur velle angelos non fuisse creatos a principio beatos aliquando econverso.” 

31 lbid. f. l8r: “... angeli quoque in statu innocentie ante peccatum beati dici poterant." 

32  lbid.,f.mav: “Et quod sic possit intelligi satis patet per verba ibidem videlicet quod Deus 
creavit angelos cum bona voluntate, id est cum amore casto quo illi adherent. Ille autem 
amor castus erat amor naturalis, sequens illum statum puritatis et innocentie." 

33  lbid.:"Quintus modus vel quintus gradus felicitatis est quo fuerunt beati angeli ante lap- 
sum malorum et ante confirmationem bonorum." 

34 lbid. f. 18r-v: “Nam si primus homo in paradiso terrestri dicebatur beatus, quia sic in alto 
positus ut in paradiso, quia innocens erat nullius peccati macula maculatus, quia non 
habebat ad peccandum impulsum, ut quia non habebat legem in membris repugnan- 
tem legi mentis; tanto magis omnes angeli in primordio sue conditionis erant beati cum 
essent in celo empireo, cum essent tanta puritate et innocentia prediti....’ 

35 Ibid. f. mgr: "Si igitur primis nostris parentibus non fuit a sui primordio collata gratia, 
igitur nec angelis a sui primordio fuit collata gratia." 

36 Ibid. f. 18v: *... sic angeli creati fuerunt beati quantum ad puritatem innocentie, non 
autem quantum ad puritatem excellentie.” 

37 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 245: “Nunc queritur utrum angeli in principio sue cre- 
ationis fuerint beati. Ad hoc dicendum quod beatitudo consistit vi anime, hoc est in intel- 
lectu, unde Augustinus: soli habentes intellectum sunt beati; et quia angeli in principio 
sue creationis habuerunt perfectionem intellectus secundum statum suum, ideo beati." 
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being, on the other hand, having a corrupted nature and rebelling passions, is 
not blessed without virtues. Thus, human happiness consists in perfect virtues 
which provide the ability to overcome such a corrupted nature, and only then 
can the human agent become blessed.?8 

But where is grace? By the end of this rather short question we read that in 
the angelic mode of understanding there is a double beatitude: a higher beati- 
tude according to that which is in grace, and the highest beatitude according to 
that which is in glory which has been completed. This account of double beat- 
itude in angels is preceded by an account of the human condition in a state 
of corrupted nature, where we find a double genus of virtues, political — out 
of which the more perfect virtue is ‘prudence’, and speculative — out of which 
the more perfect virtue is ‘wisdom (the latter is preferred in metaphysics), and 
thus, a double happiness: practical and speculative.?9 

If ‘being created in grace’ and ‘being blessed since creation’ mean the same 
thing, then we have here a clear contradiction between Giles and Pico. But these 
two phrases may not mean the same thing. This impression becomes more 
evident if we look at Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 
2, q. 28. Addressing the second argument there Giles rejects the comparison 
between the martyrs, who were subjected to punishment but then became 
worthy of happiness, and the angels. While all human beings are born as 'sons 
of rage' ( filii ire), that is a state where there are both corporeal punishment 
contracted because of sin and happiness associated with God, in the case of 
angels, Giles contends, they were not born as sons of rage and there was no 
previous punishment inflicted on them.^? 


38  Ibid.:"Et hoc patet de homine. In natura corrupta non potest esse beatus sine virtutibus 
propter passiones rebellantes. Unde felicitas inest anime secundum virtutes perfectas, 
ut dicit Philosophus; virtus est ultimum de potentia in «eo» quod per virtutem potest 
potentia in ultimo actu in quod non potest per se; et tunc dicitur beatus." 

39  lbid.:"Hoc idem patet: in statu nature corrupte duplex reperitur genus virtutum, scilicet 
politicarum et speculativarum. «Politicarum» perfectior est prudentia, speculativarum 
perfectior est sapientia. «Licet speculari» secundum metaphisicam sit melius quam oper- 
ari secundum prudentiam, tamen duplex videtur felicitas, nec negaretur a Philosopho 
una felicitas, licet una sit maior alia. Ita in modo intelligendi angelico duplex beatitudo, 
licet maior sit secundum quod est in gratia et maxima secundum quod in gloria con- 
sumpmata; propter hoc etc." 

40 Ibid., p. 247: "Similiter contra secundum arguitur: nonne martires simul penam et mer- 
itum habuerunt? Unde ex pena quam sustinuerunt, meruerunt et sunt felices; ergo hoc 
non est inconveniens in angelis. Ad hoc dicendum quod non est simile, quia omnes nasci- 
mur filii ire, ideo pena corporalis contracta ex peccato simul stat cum felicitate ad Deum; 
sed angeli non erant filii ire nec erat prius pena in eis; propter hoc etc." 
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While in Giles's Reportatio to his commentary of the Sentences, 2, q. 31, we 
read that pride is the sin of the evil angel, wanting to get beatitude naturally 
out of its own excellence, as against the other angels, who are getting their 
beatitude from grace, in q. 34 it is argued that good angels cannot sin since, 
while being strengthened and turned towards God, they pursue beatitude, in 
which there are three things to consider: the object of enjoyment, the act of 
enjoyment and the one who enjoys.*! By the end of this account, addressing 
the third consideration and following Augustine, Giles claims that these good 
angels who are certain in their beatitude belong to perfect beatitude, they 
desire only this beatitude. And yet through the absolute power of God, oper- 
ating according to another order, it is possible to remove grace of them.*? This 
means that these angels reach beatitude through grace with which they were 
created, and this is opposed to what we have in Pico's thesis. 

Obviously, it is clear from Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the 
Sentences, 2, q. 71, that Adam was created in grace.^? Moreover, as is clear from 
q. 73.4, the human agent, in his innocent state (before the Fall and Original 
Sin), was oriented towards reaching his end which is the beatific life in Heaven, 
and for this he received from God two graces: one in the form of original justice 
in regard to nature, and another in the form of personal grace through which 
he became worthy of eternal life.*^ 

But does 'having grace' necessitates matter? If this is the case, then angels 
as spiritual beings who do not have a material element surely cannot have 
grace. This is discussed by Giles in the Reportatio of his commentary on the 
Sentences, 3, q. 27, addressing the question, ‘whether Christ's grace is infinite’ 


41 Ibid., p. 252: "Queritur quo genere peccati peccaverit. Ad hoc dicendum quod peccato 
superbie. Voluit enim habere beatitudinem naturaliter propter excellentiam sue nature 
quam videbat et credidit quod alii angeli beatitudinem haberent ex gratia"; ibid., p. 258: 
"Queritur utrum boni angeli possint modo peccare. Ad hoc dicendum quod non, quia ex 
hoc quod confirmati sunt et conversi ad Deum, consecuti sunt beatitudinem, in qua est 
tria considerare: fruibile, actum fruitionis et ipsum fruentem." 

42 bid.,p.259:"Tertio patet ex parte fruentium, quia, ut «dicit» Augustinus, XI De civitate, ad 
perfectam beatitudinem pertinet quod sint certi de sua beatitudine. Et hoc non esset, nisi 
determinaretur desiderium ita quod nichil aliud appeti posset; propter hoc etc. Tamen de 
potentia absoluta, faciendo secundum alium ordinem, posset subtrahere gratiam ab eis." 

43 Ibid., pp. 352-353. 

44 Tbid., p. 361: “Homo, in quocumque statu fuit, ordinatus est ad consequendum finem, qui 
est vita beata in patria. Et ideo dedit ei Deus illa quibus potuit consequi illum finem. 
In statu innocentie dedit ei originalem iustitiam quantum ad naturam. Et hoc quia non 
suffecit ad acquirendum vitam eternam, ideo ulterius preter originalem iustitiam ordina- 
vit habere gratiam personalem. Per primam gratiam potuit stare, per secundam autem 
mereri vitam eternam. Et ita ordinavit Deus quod ille duo gratie se haberent concomita- 
tive, quod, amissa prima, amitteretur secunda." 
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(utrum gratia Christi sit infinita), but without any mention of angels in this 
context. While presenting different arguments in support of the finitude of 
Christ's grace, and against the possibility of its infinity, Giles — discussing a 
second argument which aims at showing that Christ's grace is not infinite — 
contends that there are many graces in accordance with the diversity of mat- 
ter in which they are being conceived. As for itself, the existence of grace is 
common in anything which have the possibility of conceiving grace. But when 
grace is conceived in any specific matter, for instance in the soul of Socrates, its 
existence is already restricted according to the demand (exigentia) of the soul 
of Socrates. Each individual soul has its own particular grace and so also the 
grace conceived in Christ's soul is finite in regard to its existence, since grace is 
in His soul in its entire existence.^? This, however, seems to contradict the view 
found in Giles's Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 4, q. 1, accord- 
ing to which very differently from the act of any created being which requires 
matter, a divine act does not presuppose matter since this act is identical with 
divine substance.49 It is evident, then, that Pico’s thesis derives from Giles's 
commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 4, q. 1, while in the Reportatio we find a 
more complicated view, and at times, so it seems, contrasted to the one we 
read in Pico's thesis. This is obviously the context of this thesis. 

Thesis 6 is directly connected to the previous thesis through the adverb 
'therefore' (ideo). We find there that an angel is obstinate and impenitent since 
divine and special powers were taken from it.*” As we have seen (n. 42), the 
possibility of removing grace from angels by the absolute power of God is men- 
tioned by Giles in the Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 34. 
And as we have also seen (n. 31) angels, created in a state of innocence and 
before sin do not really need to repent. This thesis might just represent Pico's 
own conclusion, reflecting his own understanding, drawn directly from the 
previous thesis, its context and implication. This could yet be another example 
of concatenatio, an inner connection between different theses, and even, as 


45 Ibid., p. 424: “Nec secundo modo est infinita, quia plures sunt gratie secundum diver- 
sitatem materie in qua recipiuntur. Unde esse gratie de se commune est ad omne esse 
possibile gratie. Cum autem gratia recipitur in aliqua materia, ut in anima Sortis, iam 
limitatur ad esse gratie contractum secundum exigentiam anime Sortis. Non enim esse 
gratie in anima Sortis est possibile ad omne esse gratie Platonis. Similiter, gratia recepta 
in anima Christi finita est quantum ad esse, nec est communis, ut est in anima eius, ad 
«omne» esse gratie." 

46 Ibid., p. 454: "Et ideo actio omnis creature in exterius presupponit materiam, sola actio 
divina «non» presupponit materiam, quia actio sua est sua substantia." 

47 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 246: "Ideo angelus est obstinatus et inpenitens, quia subtracti sunt ei 
divini impetus speciales." 
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we seem to have here, a connection of deductive reasoning between subse- 
quent theses.*8 

One notes that the expression divini impetus speciales is quite unique, and 
that the statement that these 'divine and special powers' were taken from the 
angel imply a kind of punishment which was inflicted on the angel. This could 
have happened only around the time that the angels were created since, accord- 
ing to Giles, the kind of beatitude that angels had when they were created — 
differently from their current beatitude — is a beatitude which cannot prevent 
a Fall; in other words: it was possible to lose this beatitude.^? This is exactly 
what happened to evil angels. But very differently from human beings — who 
are humbler than angels — and who knew in advance about the Fall and have 
the possibility of resurrection, and thus should not despair, angels could not 
know about the Fall and in their case there is no room for repent after the 
Fall.5° The expression non est locus penitentie is close enough to Pico's inpen- 
itens. The fact that the only way for the evil angels to know about their Fall in 
advance was through divine revelation, and that such revelation was denied of 
them, led Augustine to conclude that all this was done according to the order 
of divine justice (see n. 50). The expressions revelatio divina and ordo divine 
iusticie in this context might just reflect the divini impetus speciales which were 
taken from the angel in Pico's thesis. We have here at least the idea behind 
Pico's thesis if not the exact wording. 

Thesis 7 declares that superior angel illuminates inferior angel not because 
it presents to it a luminous object, or because it particularizes and divides 
that which is in itself united, but rather because it strengthens and fortifies 


48 In Chapter 3, nn. 36-40 and context, while discussing the theses of Jean Laillier, we have 
noticed similar connection between the first thesis, which was more general, and all the 
other theses, which seem to be derived from it as specific cases. 

49 Giles of Rome, Super secundo Sententiarum opus, f. 18v: "Angeli igitur nunc beati beatitu- 
dine quam non est possibile deserere, in sui autem creatione fuerunt beati beatitudine a 
qua poterant cadere." 

50 Ibid., f mv: “... quod non est simile de hominibus et de angelis nam homines cadentes 
possunt resurgere, ideo ex eo quod predicatur eis casus non coguntur desperare sed magis 
habent materiam ut humiliores fiant; sed si angelis quibus non est locus penitentie post 
casum, predicaretur casus haberent materiam desperandi." The fact that evil angels could 
not know about their Fall in a certain manner was emphasized by Giles a bit earlier; see 
ibid.: “... quod angeli mali non potuerunt scire suum casum certitudinaliter per naturam 
quia hoc modo non sciuntur ab angelis nisi futura habentia infallibiles causas, non con- 
tingentia aliter se habere"; “... nec certitudinaliter nec per coniecturam scire poterant se 
casuros sed ex revelatione divina hoc potuerunt cognoscere; ideo ex ordine divine iusticie 
concludit Augustinus non potuisse malos angelos suum casum prescire...." 
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the intellect of the inferior angel?! In Giles's Reportatio of his commentary 
on the Sentences, 2, q. 24, addressing the question, ‘whether two angels can 
share the same species' (utrum duo angeli possint esse eiusdem speciei), we 
find, in the midst of references to Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite and to 
Isaiah, the idea that an inferior angel can be illuminated by a superior angel. 
According to Pseudo-Dionysius in the same order of angels there are supe- 
rior and inferior angels, and this is related by Giles to Isaiah 6, 3, where the 
Seraphim are described as ‘crying one unto another’ (seraphin ... clamabant 
alter ad alterum). From this Giles concludes that it is possible for an inferior 
angel to be illuminated by a superior angel.5? But we do not have here yet the 
reason and the manner in which such angelic illumination is taking place, as 
described in Pico's thesis. 

The intellectual superiority of archangels is discussed in Giles's Reportatio 
of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 41. We read there that the angelic 
intellect is superior to our intellect because it understands through a more 
universal species. In this fashion angels are distinguished according to their 
degree. Through a more universal species more things can be understood, 
and this is why an archangel, even though it has lesser species than an infe- 
rior angel, is capable, through these lesser species, to understand many things. 
Giles emphasizes that an archangel understands through one species many 
things which an inferior angel would be able to understand only through 
many species.5? What we do not have here is illumination and any mention 
of strengthening and fortifying the intellect of inferior angels by archangels. 

Instead of strengthening and fortifying the intellect, Giles in his Reportatio 
of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 43, describes other methods of 
communication between superior and inferior angels, which involve either 
breaking that one universal species into many particular species, proportional 


51 Pico, goo Theses, p. 246: "Superior angelus illuminat inferiorem non quia ei vel obiectum 
presentet luminosum, vel quod in se est unitum illi particulariset et dividat, sed quia infe- 
rioris intellectum confortat et fortificat.” 

52 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 234: "Queritur utrum duo angeli possint esse eiusdem 
speciei. Ad hoc dicendum quod non. Unde Dyonisius dicit quod in eodem ordine sunt 
quidam superiores, alii inferiores, et accipit illud Ysaie quod clamat unus seraphin ad 
alium seraphyn, et hoc est ut inferior possit illuminari a superiori." The editor provides 
the exact sources: Ps. Dion., De cael. Hier., cap. 10, § 2, PG 3, col. 273 B., and Is 6, 3. 

53 bid. p. 270: “Et quia angelicus intellectus superior est intellectu nostro, ideo per speciem 
magis universalem cognoscit. Et quia angeli distinguntur secundum gradus, propter 
hoc etc. Quia illa species universalior est qua plura cognoscuntur, ideo angelus superior 
pauciores habet species quam inferior et per pauciores plura intelligit. Et intelligendum 
quod angelus superior per unam speciem intelligit plura que inferior non potest intellig- 
ere nisi per plures." 
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to the intellect of the inferior angel (and this might contradict the second 
rejected option in Pico's thesis: quod in se est unitum illi particulariset et divi- 
dat), or presenting in front of the inferior angel the intention of the concept, 
not through corporeal commands, but rather through some spiritual concept 
to which the inferior angel is tuned, just as human beings use their voice for 
communicating.5* But again, no illumination or strengthening and fortifying 
the intellect of inferior angels are mentioned here. 

Thus, in order to find most of the elements in Pico's thesis we need to turn 
to Giles's commentary on the Sentences, 2, d. 9, q. 4.55 The universal hierarchy, 
says Giles, consists in God - the Father of lights — from Whom superior angels 
receive light, and from them other angels receive it just as the sun is the source 
of light among corporeal bodies.56 But where is that intellectual superiority of 
superior angels in regard to inferior ones? While only God infuses grace into 
the soul, angels mediate between us and God, and superior angels mediate 
between inferior angels and God; this mediation takes place through intellect 
and illumination, claims Giles.57 

Moreover, and here we have an important element found in Pico's the- 
sis which we have not found yet in Giles according to which one angel does 
not impel other angels by causing another light of nature in them, or grace, 
or glory, but rather a superior angel illuminates an inferior angel by fortifying 
its intellect, and because of this act of fortification the inferior angel begins 
to know things which previously were unknown to it.58 This is the closest we 


54  Ibid., p. 278: "Sic angelus superior dupliciter patefacit inferiori conceptum. Uno modo, 
cum ille per unum plura intelligit, que plura non ‘potest intelligere angelus inferior, 
ideo superior frangit illud unum et exponit per plures species particulares proportion- 
atas intellectui inferioris angeli"; "Secundo, quia conceptus ex intentione liberi arbitrii 
dependet et unum conceptum potest aliquis formare diversa intentione, ideo angelus 
unus manifestat alteri intentionem sui conceptus non per nutus corporeos, sed aliquo 
spirituali conceptu ad hoc ordinato, sicut homo alteri mediante voce; propter hoc etc." 

55 Giles of Rome, Super secundo Sententiarum opus, ff. tar—t5v. 

56 Ibid. f. tar-v: "Responsio dicendum totum ordinem hierarchicum accepi ex eo quod a 
Deo tanquam a patre luminum derivatur lumen in superiores angelos, et ab illis in alios 
angelos, sicut videmus in his corporalibus quod a sole tamquam a fonte luminis deriva- 
tur lumen in aliqua corpora splendida et refulgentia’; p. t5r: “Et quia secundum ordinem 
debitum fit talis receptio, ideo divine illuminationes perveniunt ad inferiores angelos per 
superiores....” 

57 lbid. f. t5r: ^... quia solus Deus infundit gratiam anime, tamen secundum intellctum et 
secundum illuminationem angeli sunt medii inter nos et Deum, et superiores angeli sunt 
medii inter Deum et inferiores..." 

58 Tbid.:“... quod unus angelus non illis minat alium causando in eo lumen nature vel gratie 
vel glorie, sed illuminat ipsum forificando intellectum eius quo fortificato incipit aliqua 
scire quam prius nesciebat." 
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could get to Pico's thesis, yet we do not have here a luminous object, or par- 
ticularization and division of that which is in itself united, two possible causes 
of illumination of inferior angels by superior angels which are rejected in the 
beginning of Pico's thesis. This might reflect Pico's own interpretation of Giles 
or else another place in Giles where these possibilities are discussed. In any 
case this is the conceptual context of this thesis. 

The last 4 theses are focused on natural philosophy (theses 8, 9, and 11), and 
on the subordination of sciences (thesis 10). According to thesis 8 the sense 
of taste, since it is a taste, perceives not only that which has flavour, but also 
that which has moisture.5?? The sense of taste is mentioned by Giles in his 
Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 2, q. 82, but only in analogy 
to moral judgement: infected/sound taste vs good and evil judgements.9? The 
disposition of the tongue which precedes the judgement of the sense of taste is 
mentioned in q. 91, this time in analogy to the judgement of reason, obstructed 
by the ardent and disordered apprehension of the imaginative faculty, and as a 
result, the estimating faculty.9! 

The relation between the sense of taste, touch and moisture was established 
in Aristotle's De anima, Book Two.8? It is difficult to understand then why such 
astandard Aristotelian account is attributed by Pico to Giles and how exactly it 
fits into the project of the goo theses. This might just be another indication of 
the haste with which Pico was working on the theses. We have already seen a 
similar incident in Chapter 6, while examining theses 7-10 dedicated to Albert 


59 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 248: "Sensus gustus, ut gustus est, non solum saporabile, sed humidum 
percipit." 

60 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 377: “Ad hoc dicendum: sicut in sensibilibus qui 
habet gustum infectum iudicat diversimode amarum dulce, quandoque e converso, 
tamen qui habet gustum sanum omnes sapores iudicat recte, ita et in spiritualibus. Unde 
Philosophus movet questionem utrum bonum et malum dicatur secundum quod iudi- 
cant homines recti vel mali, et dicit secundum quod recti, sicut iudicium de saporibus 
debet esse secundum hominem habentem gustum sanum." 

61 Ibid. p. 385: "Impeditur enim apprehensio et iudicium rationis propter vehementem et 
inordinatam apprehensionem virtutis ymaginative et “sequitur” iudicium virtutis estima- 
tive, sicut dispositionem lingue sequitur iudicium gustus." 

62 Aristotle, De anima, 422a8—u: “Td 8& yevotóv ott dnTóv te xot Toot’ altiov Tod py elvat aion- 
Tov dik TOÔ peTaEd dAAotpiov dvto¢g awpatos 0988 yàp TH dpi. xal 10 cÔ a dE ev Ô ô XUpÓÇ, TÒ 
yevotov, ¿v byp@ we ÜAyy tobto Ò’ antov TV’; 422a33-b2: "ott SE xotóv Agric xol yeboews TÒ 
moto. émel 8' bypdv tò yevotdy, avayxy xai tò aicOythpiov adtod pte bypdv Elva évceAeysio 
mhte ddbvatov bypatverOat.” In Iacobus Veneticus's translation we read for instance: “Et 
corpus autem in quo humor est, quod est gustabile, in humido sicut materia est. Hoc 
autem est quiddam quod potest tangi"; “Nec esset autem sensus nobis per medium, sed in 
eo quod misceremur humido, sicut est in potu;" "Sed color visibile est sicut *** gustabile 
*** humor est.” 
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the Great. Thus, in Giles's commentary on De anima we find that taste (gustus) 
or flavour (sapor) are related to moisture (umor), just as vision is related to 
colour and hearing to sound.® 

Thesis 9 states that even if heat was separated, it could generate fire.9^ This 
issue brings us to the relation between nature and supposite, discussed by Giles 
in his Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 3, q. 1, and 'disguised' 
under the title, ‘whether it was possible for God to be incarnated’ (utrum pos- 
sibile fuerit Deum incarnari).85 In the second point Giles aims at determining 
the relation between nature and supposite; according to him nature never 
provides existence, but only existence in a supposite. The reason for acting in 
a certain manner comes from the act itself since it is in the supposite what 
was presupposite.96 Heat (calor) and the quality of fire (igneitas) are presented 
next as an example of this rule. Giles argues that heat and the quality of fire 
are in some supposite, but in a different manner, since the quality of fire is ina 
supposite as a constituting element, responsible for its existence, while heat is 
in a supposite as a constituted element, presuppositing the result of this qual- 
ity. Both are in the same supposite since in heat there is only that which exists 
per se and have these quiddities in itself, just as in a fruit we have both colour 
and savour. This supposite is constituted in its existence by the quality of fire 
and it is presupposited by heat.67 

Giles further explains that in the case of fire, since its principal nature is 
the quality of fire (igneitas) and not heat (calor), something warm (calidum) 
is the result of being in a supposite through the quality of fire, not through the 
quality of heat. In other words: heat does not have an independent existence. 
For heat has the supposite of the quality of fire which was already constituted 
by the quality of fire. If it were the case that heat would have existed inde- 
pendently (calor haberet esse per se), and not by having to be united to a more 


63 Giles of Rome, Super libros de Anima (Venice 1500; repr. Frankfurt 1982), f. 36v: "Dico 
autem proprium esse sensibile quod non contingit errare sensum, ut visus respectu col- 
oris et auditus respectu soni et gustus respectu humoris, scilicet saporis..." 

64 Pico, goo Theses, p. 248: "Calor, si sit etiam separatus, ignem generare poterit." 

65 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, pp. 389-392. 

66  Ibid.,pp. 389-390: "Secundo, notandum quem ordinem habet natura ad subpositum, qui 
est talis: numquam natura daret esse, nisi esset in supposito. Oportet enim quod ex se est 
ratio agendi, quod sit in subposito quod presubponit." 

67  lbid.p. 390: “Et hoc patet sic: calor et igneitas sunt in subposito aliquo, sed differenter, 
quia igneitas est in subposito quod constituit et ad cuius esse facit, calor est in subposito 
quod constitutum presubponit, quia idem est subpositum igneitatis et caloris, quia in 
calore non est nisi per se existens habens istas quidditates in se, sicut idem est pomum 
in quo est color et sapor. Hoc autem subpositum constituitur in esse per igneitatem et 
presubponitur a calore." 
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excellent nature, then it would have been constituting in existence and able 
to produce fire without the quality of fire. In the same fashion, and here we 
come closer to Pico's thesis, Giles maintains that if heat, while being separated 
from the quality of fire, would have been united with fire, then this heat, which 
constituted first the supposite, is only sustained in the hypostasis or substance 
of fire.68 

This is not exactly what we have in Pico's thesis since in Giles's account we 
find important qualifications and distinctions which are missing from Pico's 
exposition, especially those which relate to a theological context which lead 
on to a discussion of the soul and the body as parts of the human nature, its 
supposite and relation to the hypostasis of the Word.® Pico took the example 
of heat and fire out of its context, and his conclusion does not reflect the cau- 
tious account of Giles or his conclusion regarding this specific example. 

In thesis 10 we find that in principle, since any science is not subordinated 
to another science, it is enough that it will preform a reduction to its principles 
which are known per se in its own genus of abstraction."? We find a discussion 
of the subordination of one science to another, in regard to demonstrations 
quia (that is, knowledge of the fact) and propter quid (that is, knowledge of the 
reasoned fact), in Giles's commentary on the Posterior Analytics, Book One.” 
According to Giles these two kinds of demonstrations can be considered in dif- 
ferentsciences in three conditions: when one science is simply subordinated to 
another science; when it is not simply subordinated, but rather subordinated 
only in regard to a certain part; and when none of the conditions above, but 
only when it is subordinated regarding a certain particular proposition which 
is demonstrated through a quia demonstration by one science, and through a 
propter quid demonstration by another science.’ This is followed by examples 


68  Ibid.:"Et ideo in igne, quia principalis natura est igneitas, non calor, ideo calidum con- 
stituitur in esse subpositi per igneitatem, non per calorem. Habet enim calor subposi- 
tum igneitatis quod non constituit, sed presubponit constitutum. Sed si possibile «esset» 
quod calor haberet esse per se et non uniretur excellentiori nature, tunc esset in subpos- 
ito quod constitueret in esse. Similiter, si calor separatus uniretur igni, tunc ille calor, qui 
prius constituit subpositum, modo sustentaretur in ypostasi ignis." 

69 Ibid., pp. 390-392. 

70 Pico, goo Theses, p. 248: “Ad hoc, quod aliqua scientia alteri non subalternetur, sufficit 
quod faciat reductionem ad per se nota in suo genere abstractionis.” 

71 Giles of Rome, Super libros Posteriorum Analyticorum (Venice, 1488; repr. Frankfurt, 1967), 
ff. fov-f8r. 

72 bid. f. fr: "Tria igitur facit secundum quod triplicer ostendit quomodo quia et propter 
quid considerantur in diversis scientiis. Nam primo hoc ostendit quando scientia una 
subalternatur alteri scientie simpliciter; secundo, quando non subalternatur ei simplic- 
iter sed quantum ad aliquam partem; tertio, quando nec simpliciter nec quantum ad 
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of the relations between different mathematical disciplines, but with no refer- 
ence to any rejection of the possibility of subordination of sciences and regard- 
ing it as a reduction to their principles known per se, as suggested in Pico's 
thesis.” In fact what we do have here is exactly the possibility which is rejected 
in the first statement of Pico's thesis: that one science can be subordinated to 
another science and the conditions for such subordination. 

Abstraction is also mentioned in this context as part of determining subor- 
dinating and subordinated sciences. The question here is whether 'subordinat- 
ing science' and 'subordinated science' are univocal terms. Univocity results 
from having a common name and the same reason of substance. Reason is 
taken from the form and this is why the same form which is considered by 
a superior and subordinating science in an abstract manner, is considered 
by an inferior and subordinated science in a sensual manner and through an 
inclination to matter."* Once again we find that having subordinating and sub- 
ordinated sciences is a real possibility for Giles. He further examines the differ- 
ences between subordinating and subordinated sciences,"5 much against the 
spirit of Pico's thesis. 

Thesis 1 states that assuming the existence of vacuum, in case that some- 
thing is moved inside it, it will be moved instantaneously.”® This is discussed 
by Giles in his Reportatio of his commentary on the Sentences, 1, q. 6, entitled: 
‘whether the movement of an angel is measured by time’ (utrum motus angeli 
mensuretur tempore). In the first sed contra argument we find a reference 
to Averroés' commentary on Book 4 of the Physics, where it is argued that a 


aliquam partem subalternatur una scientia alii sed solum hoc contingit circa aliquam 
particularem propositionem de qua una scientia dicit quia et alia propter quid.” Concrete 
examples are presented by Giles on ff. f6v—f7r: music is simply subordinated to arithme- 
tic; natural philosophy is subordinated to the science of perspective in regard to a cer- 
tain part; chirurgical medicine is subordinated to geometry only in regard to a certain 
proposition. 

73 lbid. 

74  lbid.: *Dubitaret forte aliquis quoniam in talibus dicuntur fere univoce scientie subal- 
ternantes et subalternate. Dicendum quod univoca sunt quorum nomen commune est 
et ratio substantie eadem. Ratio autem sumitur ex forma et quia illam eandem formam 
quam considerat scientia superior modo abstracto, considerat scientia inferior et sub- 
alternata modo sensibili et per applicationem ad materiam, ideo una est fere univoca 
alteri." 

75  Tbid., ff. f7zv-f8r. 

76 Pico, goo Theses, p. 248: “Dato vacuo, si aliquid in eo moveatur, in instanti movebitur" 
According to Caroti, this thesis is commonly held as a doctrine of Aristotle; however, he 
provides a citation from the Auctoritates Aristotelis which is not identical to what we have 
in Pico. See Caroti, ‘Note sulle fonti medievali di Pico della Mirandola, pp. 68-69, and n. 31 
there. 
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movement in time is caused by the resistance of a medium. A thicker medium 
will cause slower movement which will take more time. But in vacuum, where 
there is no medium, there is no resistance and thus movement is instantane- 
ously. And since nothing corporeal can resist a spiritual being, the movement 
of an angel is instantaneous.”” 

Later on in the discussion more qualifications are introduced, for instance, 
'resistance' is not always the cause of temporal movement as the case of the 
celestial bodies shows. Thus, there are two kinds of resistance which cause 
temporal movement: that of the medium towards the moving body, and that 
of the moving body towards the mover. While the medium is the cause of 
resistance in the movement of heavy and light bodies, following, once again, 
Averroés's example of movement in vacuum, the moving body does not resist 
the mover since the matter in a heavy body does not resist the form. The case 
of the movement of an animal is different since here there is resistance of the 
moving animal towards the mover. For this reason an animal in vacuum is not 
moved instantaneously but rather in time, since its body is in another place 
than its soul.7? 

Here we meet the source of Pico's thesis but itis also obvious that it does not 
exactly reflect the view of Giles; rather, it reflects Giles's reference to Averroés, 
commenting on Aristotle's Physics and using the example of movement in vac- 
uum in the contexts of discussing the instantaneous or temporal movement 
of an angel. 

So what can we say about these n theses dedicated to Giles of Rome? We 
have encountered here an uncommon blend of theological issues coupled 
with issues pertaining to natural philosophy. On occasions we have noticed 
some interesting differences and gaps, both conceptual and in formulation, 


77 Giles of Rome, Opera omnia III.2, p. 179: “4 Phisicorum, Commentator: eadem est propor- 
tio temporis ad tempus que est medii ad medium, quanto aqua est grossior aere, tanto 
mobile in minori tempore transit spatium per aera quam per aquam. Et ex hoc concludit 
quod causa quare tempus mensurat motum est resistentia medii, ita quod, si esset vac- 
uum, motus esset in instanti; sed nullum corporale resistit spirituali; ergo motus angeli 
est in instanti.” And see also pp. 291 and 471 for similar accounts. 

78  Ibid.; pp. 180-181: "Similiter nec est tota causa resistentia medii, quia corpora celestia 
in suo motu non habent resistentiam medii, tamen moventur in tempore. Propter hoc 
dicendum quod duplex est resistentia qua causatur tempus: una est medii ad mobile, alia 
est mobilis ad motorem. In motu gravium et levium causa est resistentia medii. Unde dicit 
in quarto Commentator: si grave moveretur in vacuo, moveretur in instanti, quia nulla est 
ibi resistentia medii. Similiter, mobile non resistit motori, quia materia gravis non resistit 
forme. Sed in motu animalis est resistentia mobilis ad motorem, et ideo in vacuo non 
moveretur animal in instanti, sed in tempore, quia corpus animalis est in alio loco quam 
anima vellet." 
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that exist in the respective formulations of ideas by Pico and Giles. A good 
example of this can be found in thesis 9, on heat and fire, where an example 
from natural philosophy discussed in a theological context by Giles becomes 
a thesis on natural philosophy by Pico. In thesis 10, on the subordination of 
sciences, a contrast seem to be emerging between what we have in Pico and 
what is to be found in Giles. But in most cases the very same ideas can be found 
in Giles, even if Pico uses his own formulations and terminology which is not 
always reflected in Giles's texts. Nevertheless, Pico's familiarity with Giles's 
ideas is beyond doubt. 

We have pointed out an interesting relation between theses 5 and 6 in which 
thesis 6 is almost deduced from thesis 5. And while thesis 5 opens the whole 
discussion of whether angels were created in grace, a complicated issue which 
cannot be reflected in a short thesis, thesis 6 brings into relief Pico's unique for- 
mulation. For Pico attributes to Giles a very standard Aristotelian view regard- 
ing the sense of taste in thesis 8 is difficult to explain, just as in the case of 
thesis 11, where a standard account of movement in vacuum which is obviously 
taken from Averroés commenting on Aristotle's Physics. 

The discussion of these 115 theses, explicitly taken from six scholastic mas- 
ters is by no means a conclusive account of scholastic philosophy present in 
the 9oo Theses. Further scholarly accounts are needed in regard to the the- 
ses dedicated to the Arab, Islamic or Jewish philosophers who have become 
inseparable part of standard philosophical prose in the West through the Latin 
translations of their works from Arabic and Hebrew, and the vast references 
to their ideas found among scholastic philosophers of all schools."? Obviously, 
Pico's efforts to reconcile the views of Thomas and Scotus form yet another set 
of theses which should be examined in the same fashion.8° 

Another example where a clear presence of scholastic philosophy can be 
found is in the 80 “philosophical theses" according to Pico’s own mind, which, 


79 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 250: "Conclusiones secundum doctrinam Arabum qui ut plurimum 
peripateticos se profitentur: Averroem, Avicennam, Alpharabium, Avempacem, Isaac, 
Abumaron, Moysem, et Maumeth.” Pico has dedicated 41 theses to Averroés (pp. 250- 
263); 12 theses to Avicenna (pp. 264—267); 11 theses to Al-Farabi (pp. 268-271); 4 theses to 
Isaac of Narbonne (pp. 272-273); 4 theses to Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar) (pp. 274-275); 3 theses 
to Maimonides (pp. 276—277); 5 theses to a certain Mohammed of Toledo (a figure yet to 
be identified) (pp. 278-279); and 2 theses to Ibn Bájjah (pp. 280-281). 

80 These theses can be found among the 17 theses entitled: "Conclusiones paradoxae numero 
XVII, secundum propriam opinionem, dicta primum Aristotelis et Platonis, deinde 
aliorum doctorum conciliantes qui maxime discordare videntur" See Pico, 9oo Theses, 
pp. 364-371. 
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"although dissenting from the common philosophy, yet do not depart much 
from the common way of philosophizing.’*! 

And what about Proclus? Thanks to William of Moerbeke's translations 
and their wide-spread usage by Latin philosophers also his Neoplatonic the- 
ories were swiftly melting into boiling scholastic debates, before and after the 
appearance of Renaissance humanists and their emphasis on original Greek 
sources. This Latin version of Proclus had to be transmitted through the stand- 
ard philosophical vocabulary and terminology, and thus it became de facto 
part of scholastic discourse. This important point has been partly shown with 
regard to Ficino,82 and it must be shown also with regard to the 55 theses which 
Pico has dedicated to Proclus.®3 

Overall, these few examples contain 149 theses which should be examined in 
the light of scholastic philosophy. This is clearly a subject for further research. 
Let us move on now to the third section of this book and discuss the reception 
of some of Pico's ideas and texts by his contemporary scholastic philosophers 
and theologians and the way they reacted to his thought. 


81 Pico, goo Theses, p. 372: "Conclusiones philosophicae secundum propriam opinionem 
numero LXXX, que licet a communi philosophia dissentiant, a communi tamen phi- 
losophandi modo non multum abhorrent." These theses are found on pp. 372-397. 

82 Maude Vanhaelen, ‘The Pico-Ficino Controversy: New Evidence in Ficino’s Commentary 
on Plato's Parmenides’, in Rinascimento 49 (2009), pp. 301-339; see, e.g., p. 326: "What is 
striking here is that Ficino also characterises these appellations as 'abstractiones abstrac- 
torum, thus using a scholastic terminology to describe the ancient doctrine refuted by 
Proclus"; pp. 326-327: “In other words, Ficino integrates, as in the case of Aristotle, the 
scholastic method of abstraction within a Neoplatonic framework, as a preliminary 
exercise to the apprehension of the Platonic mysteries. Denis Robichaud, ‘Fragments of 
Marsilio Ficino's Translations and Use of Proclus' Elements of Theology and Elements of 
Physics: Evidence and Study; in Vivarium 54 (2016), pp. 46-107; see, e.g., p. 50: “The pres- 
ent case studies of manuscripts evidence demonstrate how Proclus accompanied Ficino 
from his early ‘scholastic background’ through to his mastery of the Platonic tradition 
late in his career, especially, as is shown, in his study of Pseudo-Dionysius and Plotinus. 
Despite the fact that scholarship at times pits scholasticism and Renaissance Platonism 
against each other, in this sense Proclus - largely due to the Elements — bridges the two 
cultures." 

83 Pico, goo Theses, pp. 314-333. 


PART 3 


Scholastic Reactions to Pico and the Reception 
of His Thought and Method 


CHAPTER 12 


Bernardo Torni against Four Theses Concerning 
Natural Philosophy 


Bernardo Torni, who was born in Florence in 1452, and taught logic between 
1474-1475, and then theoretical and practical medicine as well as natural 
philosophy at the University of Florence in Pisa from 1475 until his death in 
1497, was regarded by his contemporaries as a most erudite and experienced 
philosopher and medical doctor. He was, on the one hand, a typical product 
of the Italian universities in the Renaissance where natural philosophy was 
usually taught in medical faculties, thus creating many 'philosopher-doctors' 
like Torni. But he was also, on the other hand, very open to, and aware of, the 
new humanist fashion, although representing and following, in the Florentine 
academic and intellectual circles, the greatest 'enemies' of humanist style and 
standards: the Oxford Mertonists.! We find him among the participants in the 
theological debate between the Franciscan Giorgio Benigno Salviati and the 
Dominican Nicolaus de Mirabilibus on the origin of evil which took place in 
Florence in 1489.2 Salviati provides us with a lively account of Torni, who had 
to leave the debate before he could present his arguments, in order to take care 
of a dying woman.? Another participant in that debate, which started at Santa 
Reparata and continued a week later at Lorenzo de' Medici's palace, together 


1 Itis revealing to find an interesting assessment of Torni by his modern editor Marina Messina 
Montelli, just after describing Torni's huge library which reflects his vast interests in many 
different subjects, in her introduction to Bernardo Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, ed. 
Marina Messina Montelli (Florence, 1982), p. xi: “Con questo non si deve pensare al Torni 
come ad un filosofo dai vasti e geniali orizzonti: era un 'scolastico' spinto da numerosi inter- 
essi a partecipare attivamente e criticamente alle vivaci dispute quattrocentesche.” I would 
like to leave the question how someone can actively and critically participate in the lively 
fifteenth-century debates without having vast and ingenious horizons open to the readers. 

2 Forthe best account of the intellectual scene at the background of this debate and the basic 
historical facts and further relevant references, see Kraye, ‘Lorenzo and the Philosophers’, 
in Classical Traditions in Renaissance Philosophy (Aldershot, 2002), 1v. For a more detailed 
account of the philosophical and the theological arguments see Verde, La vita universitaria, 
vol. 2, pp. 822-829. 

3 Giorgio Benigno Salviati, Septem et septuaginta in opusculo Magistri Nicolai de Mirabilibus 
reperta mirabilia (Florence, 1489). I have used the incunabulum of the Biblioteca Riccardiana 
in Florence, Ricc. Ediz. Rare. 600. See pp. 47b-48a: “Et illico nuntius venit ut ipse cum eru- 
ditissimo philosopho magistro Bernardo Tornio accederent ad venustissimam Murelinam 
curandam, cuive ea die viam universe carnis obstupente cuncto Florentino populo ingressa 
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with other Renaissance scholastics and humanists, was Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola.* 

This event, however, was certainly not the first encounter between Torni 
and Pico. We have a letter written by Torni and dated 16 May 1485 to Pietro 
da Bibbiena, the private secretary of Lorenzo de' Medici, in which he is ask- 
ing for an opportunity to expound in the presence of Pico some arguments 
which he composed. This, in itself, is curious: why would Torni be interested in 
Pico's opinion? It suggests that some kind of relations already existed between 
the two, probably mediated by Torni's patron and Pico's friend Lorenzo. These 
arguments are, according to Verde's speculation, the ones included in Torni's 
Quaestio de motu.5 

Verde interprets Torni's words in the beginning and at the end of his Quaestio 
de motu as references to Pico: 


beginning: Since during these days I have composed two arguments 
[which I discussed] with my concurrent, and on another occasion before 
that with Iohannes Marlianus, an excellent man. The foundation of the 
second [argument] was described by the Calculator [Richard Swineshead] 
and I investigated more profoundly their evasions, as I said to all partici- 
pants, it seems right to clarify things to your excellence. For I know that if 
[my] responses were to be approved by your excellence, there will be no 
philosopher who will dare to refute [them]. 

end: These arguments were suitable for exercise purposes; yet your 
mind, which I regard as sublime among the philosophers of Italy will, 
perhaps, encourage me through refutation towards better arguments. 


est. Cuius rei gratia ipse magister Bernardus rationes proprias inducere non valuit." On this 
incident see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 827. 

4 Nicolaus de Mirabilibus, Disputatio nuper facta in domo Magnifici Laurentii Medices (Florence, 
1489). I have used the incunabulum of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Florence, 
Landau. Finaly 42. See p. 3a: "Volens autem postea defendere suam responsionem Magister 
Georgius, que fuit quod voluntas divina sit per se causa principalis et efficiens omnium 
malorum, in domo tue Magnificentie coram Magnifico Comite Mirandule Domino Iohanne 
Pico; venerando ministro minorum Magistro Carolo ordinis servorum regente annuntiate; 
Domino Marsilio Ficino; Domino Angelo Poliziano; Magistro Megno et Magistro Bernardo 
in medicina et in philosophia peritissimis; ac nonnullis aliis praestantissimis viris..." It is 
important to notice that on many occasions behind the names of scholastic philosophers we 
have texts which were read by Pico and others. Thus, for instance, we can find in the inven- 
tory of Pico's library a text by *magister mengus phisicus’, Menghus Faventinus's Questiones 
de primo et ultimo instanti. See Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola, pp. 260-261. 

5 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, pp. 583-584. Torni's letter was edited and published by 
Verde in Lo studio fiorentino 1473-1503: Ricerche e documenti. vol. 11 (Florence, 1973), p. 132. 
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Your excellence is worthy of my full trust. And so I entrust [myself] 
entirelly especially to my lord, Petro Lorenzo de Medici. Bernardo Torni.$ 


If Verde's suggestion is correct, Torni, so it seems, had very great respect and 
appreciation for Pico's philosophical competence even before the publication 
of the 900 Theses, his first published work. He is referring to Pico's preeminence 
(dominatio) among the Italian philosophers and in philosophical matters, 
and to his ability (ingenium) as a philosopher. The words tuum tamen inge- 
nium ... redarguendo ad altiora me incitabit may suggest, in case Torni is indeed 
addressing Pico and not his concurrent disputant or some other colleague, a 
previous encounter between them, where Pico refuted some of Torni's argu- 
ments. It might be a previous version of the same Quaestio or even another 
Quaestio. The only text by Pico that we know of which might be the basis for 
Torni's appreciation (beyond, obviously, oral encounters of which we do not 
have written accounts, but we should always keep in mind that they were an 
essential part of the philosophical and intellectual culture of the Renaissance), 
atthis early stage in Pico's career, is his famous letter to Ermolao Barbaro which 
was written in Florence on 3 June 1485 (in this case we may have a more pre- 
cise date for the composition of the Quaestio de motu: after the circulation of 
Pico's letter?). 

We do, indeed, seem to have a line of strategy similar to the one which we 
find in Pico's letter in the opening sentences of Torni's criticism of four theses 
by Pico,’ his Quaestiones de quibusdam I. Pici conclusionibus, which were prob- 
ably written after the publication of the Theses (they were published in Rome 
in December 1486), between the end of 1486 and the beginning of 1487: 


Since I intend to argue briefly against some conclusions which were put 
forward by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, indeed an erudite [person] 
and the prince of Concordia, my distinguished lord, I shall not be using 


6 Ibid., p. 583: “incipt: Cum his diebus in circulis hec duo ‘argumenta’ a concurrente meo 
mihi fuerint formata et alias primum a Iohanne Marliano, viro clarissimo, et fundamentum 
secundi a Calculatore descriptum fuerit et in fonte sepius indagaverim illorum evasiones, 
que dixerim, omnibus audientibus, tuam dominationem visum est consonum facere certio- 
rem. Scio enim quod, sia tua dominatione responsiones fuerint aprobate, nullus philosopho- 
rum audebit redarguere"; "explicit: Ista dicta sint gratia exsercitii; tuum tamen ingenium, 
quod existimo inter philosophos Italie sublime, forte, redarguendo ad altiora me incitabit. 
Valeat dominatio tua cui me summopere commendo. Et Petro Laurentio de Medicis, domino 
meo, precipue summopere commendo. Bernardus Tornius.’ The entire text can be found in 
Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, pp. 45—52. 

7 This possibility was suggested by Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 704, and Kraye, ‘Lorenzo 
and the Philosophers’, p. 162. 
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ornate words, but rather the common style of the philosophers' conver- 
sations. You shall forgive [me] if what I say is against the rules of Classical 
Latin; this is due to my many occupations and to my venerable custom.? 


What we have here is a standard apologetic gesture we usually find when a 
scholastic philosopher addresses a humanist-oriented philosopher? 

Torni's critical arguments against four of Pico's goo Theses are focused 
on three theses which are included in Pico's 45 theses according to Thomas 
Aquinas (theses 20, 40 and 43), and on one thesis which is included among 80 
philosophical theses according to Pico's own opinion (thesis 55), theses which, 
according to Pico's subtitle, *may seem to differ from the common philosophy, 
but yet are not in any disagreement with the common way of doing philoso- 
phy" (Conclusiones philosophice ... que licet a communi philosophia dissentiant, 


8 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici; the Quaestiones concerning Pico’s Theses are on 
pp. 59-71. This citation is from p. 59: “Cum breviter contra quasdam conclusiones a Iohanne 
Mirandulano, erudito quidem et Comite Concordie domino meo precipuo, positas intendam 
arguere, non verbis ornatis, sed iuxta morem phylosophorum communiter loquentium utar. 
Tu, si quid contra latinitatem dixero, condonabis negociis multis que habeo et consuetu- 
dini mee venerabili" Compare with Pico's letter found in Ermolao Barbaro, Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola, Filosofia o eloquenza? e.g., p. 5o: "Non desiderat Tullius eloquentiam in 
philosopho, sed ut rebus et doctrinae satisfaciat. Sciebat tam prudens quam eruditus homo 
nostrum esse componere mentem potius quam dictionem; curare ne quid aberret ratio, non 
oratio ...”; pp. 54—56: "At inquies: ‘age, damus hoc vobis, ut non sit vestrum ornate loqui; sed 
vestrum est certe, quod nec praestatis, ut Latine saltem; ut, si non floridis, suis tamen verbis 
res explicetis. Non exigo a vobis orationem comptam, sed nolo sordidam; nolo unguentatam, 
sed nec hircosam. Non sit lecta, sed nec neglecta. Non quaerimus ut delectet, sed querimur 
quod offendat.” The first sentence in the first citation from Pico's letter is also cited in Kraye, 
‘Lorenzo and the Philosophers’, pp. 162-163, n. 62. 

9 For other cases see, e.g., Niccolo Tignosi's prologue to his commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, cited in David A. Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (ca. 1300-1650). The 
Universities and the Problem of Moral Education (Leiden, 2002), p. 192, n. 33: "Quisquis has 
glosulas lecturus es, quoniam elegantes minimum conscriptae sunt, praecor latio conveniens 
pone supercilium. Non enim omnia possumus omnes." And see also Vincenzo Bandello da 
Castelnuovo, Opusculum Fratris Vincentii de Castronovo Ordinis Praedicatorum ad magnifi- 
cum ac generosum virum Laurentium Medicem quod beatitudo hominis in actu intellectus et 
non voluntatis essentialiter consistit incipit, in Kristeller, Le thomisme et la pensée italienne de 
la renaissance (Montreal and Paris, 1967), pp. 187—278; see p. 196: *Reliquum est, Magnifice 
Laurenti, ut si in verborum compositione ornatuque sententiarum nos deficere tua eloquen- 
tia iudicarit, non propterea munusculum hoc minus gratum habeas. Siquidem theologorum 
consuetudinem imitamur, qui longo suo exemplo docuerunt oratione simplici huiscemodi 
gravissimas quaestiones clarius ab omnibus intelligi posse." See also the words of Pico in his 
reply to Torni's student Galgani da Siena, who apologized for his style, found in Verde, La vita 
universitaria, vol. 2, p. 988: “Dictionem minus eruditam apud me non est quod excuses qui 
eloquentiam in phylosopho, si adsit, probo, si desit non desidero." 
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a communi tamen philosophandi modo non multum abhorrent)? Interestingly, 
this subtitle already implies a tension between communis philosophia, i.e., scho- 
lastic philosophy of some sort, and communis philosophandi modus, i.e., a com- 
mon way of doing philosophy which is different from ‘common philosophy’. 

Starting with Pico's three theses according to Thomas which were criticized 
or refuted by Torni, we should first point out that Torni's criticism is directed 
against Thomas just as it is directed against Pico, or more precisely and 
cautiously — in Torni's own words, concluding his account of the first thesis — 
against the defenders of Thomas's doctrines among whom he includes Pico.!! 
In this regard Torni is putting himself at the heart of late-fifteenth century 
Italian via moderna, as a critic of Thomas and his followers the Thomists, while 
using concepts and theories associated with the fourteenth-century schools 
and mainly the Mertonists, and thus playing a part in the history of the recep- 
tion of the Merton school in Italy during the Renaissance. Moreover, in accord- 
ance with his remark (n. 11), Torni does not provide a reference to Thomas in 
his critical assessment of the second thesis since, as we shall shortly see, this 
thesis does not come directly from Thomas; Pico professes to defend a thesis 
which might be drawn from different discussions of Thomas, but ascribing it 
directly to Thomas is rather speculative. We may say that the phrase secundum 
Thomam should be understood here in the light of the dynamic scholastic dis- 
courses in Pico's time, and that this strategy or practice is reflected in many of 
the theses in the first part of the 900 Theses, where Pico is supposedly defending 
theses held by other philosophers. The fact that Torni is providing an accurate 
reference to Thomas in the case of the first thesis but not in the cases of the 
second and third theses means that he was conscious of Pico's practice with 
regard to the second thesis, and that in the case of the third thesis this might 
just be a too obvious Thomistic notion, where no references are required. 

The second crucial point to bear in mind at this stage is that the via mod- 
erna is not represented among the scholastic schools in Pico's Theses, and that 
philosophers who were associated with it are rarely mentioned and discussed 


io Pico, goo Theses, pp. 224 and 230 (the three theses according to Thomas: 20, 40 and 43) 
and p. 388 (the one thesis according to Pico’s own opinion: 55). The subtitle of the 80 the- 
ses is found on p. 372. The only previous detailed discussion of Torni's arguments against 
these theses by Pico can be found in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, pp. 704—709. 

11 Tori, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, p. 65: "Hec argumenta non feci existimans contra 
Beatum Thomam omnino concludere, quod in Deo negaverit potentiam infinitam vel 
quod non fuerit catholicus, sed ut sui defensores, de quorum numero est Comes noster 
iuvenis quidem doctissimus, ostendant contradictionem et respondeant ad ea que dicta 
sunt." 
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in general throughout his writings.'? These facts might reflect an implicit crit- 
icism of, and a certain lack of appreciation for, these philosophers (on this see 
the last sentence cited in the last note), and it might just be the motivation 
behind Torni's efforts to present his Quaestio de motu in opposition to Pico and 
later on to criticize four of his theses. 

The first thesis at stake confronts the notion of the power of God with the 
problems of the possibility or impossibility that the same body will be at one 
and the same time in different places: "it is impossible through the power of 
God that the same body will be at once in different places" (non potest per 
Dei potentiam idem corpus esse simul in diversis locis). The origin of this the- 
sis according to Torni is Thomas's Quodlibet 3, q. 1, a. 2.? Torni cites Thomas 
accurately where the Angelic Doctor argues for a strong connection between a 
body and its place: a body is circumscribed and contained in a place according 
to the commensuration of its unique dimensions. Thus there is no part of this 
body which can be found outside its specific place. If this is the case, then to 
say that a body is in one place and yet in another at one and the same time isa 
contradiction which, according to this thesis, God cannot overcome.!^ 


12 In 1483 Pico went to study at the Studium of Pavia, the centre of the via moderna in 
Italy. We have a reference to one of the most charismatic teachers in Pavia, Giovanni 
Marliani, in Pico's attack on astrology, his Disputationes in astrologiam; see Opera omnia, 
p. 417: "Iohannes Marlianus, nostra aetate summus in mathematicis et erat et habeba- 
tur, is non modo praedictionibus istis semper abstinuit sed etiam de ipsarum falsitate 
postremis annis scribere instituerat, quanque erat enim longaevus interceptus morte id 
non effecerit. Aiebat homo minime gloriosus habere se adversus astrologos certissimas 
demonstrationes" We also have Gianfrancesco Pico's account in his biography of his 
uncle; see Vita, in Pico's Opera omnia, f. 5v: “Latuit eum nihil omnino quod pertineret ad 
captiunculas cavillas que sophistarum et Suiseticas quisquilias [i.e. trifles associate with 
the Mertonist philosopher Richard Swineshead], quae calculationae vocantur, hae math- 
ematicae commentationes sunt subtilioribus — ne dixerim — an morosioribus excogita- 
tionibus naturalibus applicatae. Verum et si in eis esset eruditus ac eiusmodi scriptiones 
legisset quas forte ad pienum non novit Italia (nulla enim tam invia et inaccessa liter- 
arum reperiri poterant quae illius vestigio lustrata abunde explorata non essent), odisse 
tamen et detestari videbatur" More on this issue of the reception of the Mertonists in 
fifteenth-century Italy and among the close circle of Pico, see Carlo Dionisotti, 'Ermolao 
Barbaro e la fortuna di Suiseth’ For the presence of the works of the major representatives 
of the Oxford Calculators in Pico's library see Chapter 2, n. 23. 

13 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones quodlibetales 3, q. 1, a. 2. This conclusion was rejected by 
William of Ockham in his Quaestiones in librum quartum Sententiarum (reportatio), e.g., 
q. 6: “Ideo teneo quod idem corpus potest simul esse in diversis locis, quia non magis 
repugnat toti habenti partes esse circumscriptive in diversis locis quam definitive." 

14 Tomi, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, p. 59: “Hanc conclusionem Sanctus Thomas videtur 
ponere in quolibet 3, 2 articulo, ubi respondedo dicit quod aliquod corpus esse in ali- 
quo loco nihil aliud est quam corpus circumscribi et comprehendi a loco secundum 
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Torni is directly confronting Thomas, contending that God is both infinite 
power and infinite duration. If this is the case, then this thesis can be refuted 
assuming that a place (locus) and what is in a place (locatus) are equal.5 God 
with His power can destroy anything between the concave part of the lunar 
orbit and earth so that a vacuum between heaven and earth will be created. 
If this indeed is the situation, then the same body can be in different places, 
and it is within the power of the omnipotent God to allow it to be in different 
places.!6 Now Torni separates the first premise (maior) — ‘the omnipotent God 
can cause and destroy anything between earth and the concave part of the 
lunar orbit’ which, according to him, all the philosophers agree on — from what 
follows, and moves on to focus on the second premise (minor): the possibil- 
ity that the same body can be in different places." Emphasizing the omnipo- 
tence of God and working with the many different logical, physical, theological 
and psychological implications of this premise was rather popular among 
fourteenth-century thinkers. The most crucial point to bear in mind is that 
this emphasis on the absolute power of God makes allowances for an almost 
unlimited freedom to speculate on a theoretical level concerning different pos- 
sibilities following from this absolute power. William of Ockham and his fol- 
lowers are usually mentioned in this context,!® but one should also be mindful 
of fourteenth-century Scotists and their emphasis on God's absolute free will. 


commensurationem propriarum dimensionum. Quod autem comprehenditur a loco ali- 
quo sic, ita est in ipso loco, quod nihil eius extra locum illum sit. Unde ponere quod sit 
localiter in hoc loco et tamen sit in alio loco est ponere contra dicta esse simul, unde 
secundum premissa hoc a Deo fieri non potest." 

15  dbid.:"Ista conclusio, pace loquar tanti doctoris tenendo Deum esse infinite potentie 
nedum infinite durationis, videtur posse impugnari et ideo contra ipsam instatur, presup- 
ponendo quod locum esse equalem locato.” I suspect that the last remark is a reference 
to Thomas's Summa theologiae, 1, q. 8, a. 2: "Respondeo dicendum quod, cum locus sit res 
quaedam, esse aliquid in loco potest intelligi dupliciter: vel per modum aliarum rerum, 
idest sicut dicitur aliquid esse in aliis rebus quocumque modo, sicut accidentia loci sunt 
in loco; vel per modum proprium loci, sicut locata sunt in loco." 

16  Jbid., p. 60: "Hoc stante arguitur sic: Deus per sui potentiam potest corrumpere totum 
quod est inter concavum orbis lune et terram, ita quod remaneat vacuum, ad sensum 
communiter phylosophantium, inter celum et terram. Sed hoc stante non repugnat idem 
corpus esse in diversis locis, accipiendo locum ad sensum dictum supra, ergo Deus per sui 
onnipotentiam potest facere idem corpus esse in diversis locis." 

17  lbid.:"Consequentia est nota et maiorem omnes phylosophi concedunt: cuiusque enim 
fuit potentia causandi totum, quod est inter terram et concavum orbis lune, eidem est 
potentia destruendi. Minorem vero ego declaro..." 

18  Krayeisreferring to the “Ockhamist principle that anything which does not contradict the 
absolute power of God can be regarded as possible’, and provides some references to an 
Ockhamist treatise and to scholarly literature in her ‘Lorenzo and the Philosophers’, p. 162, 
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Moreover, there are also important connections between Scotus and the 
Scotists on the one hand and the Mertonians on the other in matters pertain- 
ing to natural philosophy which are more relevant to Torni's account. Thus, for 
instance, as pointed out by Marshall Clagett, the problem of how to explain the 
increase in the intensity of qualities was dealt with by Scotus through “quanti- 
tative treatment of variations in the intensities of qualities suffered by bodies." 
This method might have been taken over from the Scotists, and may have exer- 
cised an influence on the Mertonians and their notion of degrees of intensity, 
applying "various numerical rules and methods to qualitative variations and 
then by analogy to kindred problems of motion in space (motus localis).”!9 

If indeed the earth descended through such a vacuum under the concave 
part of the lunar orbit, so that its most remote surface touches the uppermost 
concave part of the lunar orbit, it means, Torni contends, that the earth is not 
only touching the uppermost concave part of the lunar orbit, but it is also 
moved at the same time towards the centre of the world, while being reduced 
in its rarefaction and condensation, and this is presumably done by God's 
power. At this point the earth will be at once in different places (the centre of 
the world and the uppermost concave part of the lunar orbit) given the fact 
that movement in a vacuum is indivisible in time.?° 

It is here that Torni begins to use something like a thought experiment 
(ymaginatio) and to explore different imaginary possibilities in order to prove 
his point and to refute Pico's Thomistic thesis. This is yet another important 
feature of fourteenth-century scholastic methods. Coming back to the second 
premise, he argues that it is not the case that if the earth is moved at a certain 


and in n. 59 there. And see also Francesco Bottin, La scienza degli Occamisti (Rimini, 1982), 
pp. 22-23. 

19 Marshall Clagett, The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages (Madison, 1959), p. 206. And 
see also Edith Dudley Sylla, 'The Oxford Calculators, in Norman Kretzmann, Anthony 
Kenny, Jan Pinborg and Eleonore Stump (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 540-563, where the disciplinary dynamics of logic, 
mathematics and natural philosophy found in the writings of the Oxford Calculators is 
emphasized. 

20 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, p. 60: “... nam stante tali vacuo, demissa terra infra con- 
cavum orbis lune, ita quod ultima superficies eius superior tangat concavum orbis lune, 
illa in istanti movebitur ad centrum mundi, deducta rarefactione et condensatione in 
ea, quod presuppono fieri per Dei potentiam. Sed hoc stante, eadem terra erit in diversis 
locis, accipiendo locum modo dicto, ergo consequentia dicitur esse nota et assumptum 
pro maiori probatur auctoritate Phylosophi et Commentatoris ... ubi dicit Commentator: 
'Et cum vacuum non habeat proportionem ad plenum in subtilitate et ponitur aliquid 
moveri in eo, sequitur ex eo quod motus in vacuo non habet proportionem ad motum in 
pleno et sic erit motus indivisibilis, scilicet in tempore indivisibili, scilicet in istanti, quod 


1» 


est impossibile’. 
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moment, thus before that moment the earth is in the concave part of the lunar 
orbit and in the centre of the earth. For if before that moment it was moved 
from the concave part of the lunar orbit towards the centre of the earth, then 
we must assume that the earth is in the concave part of the lunar orbit, other- 
wise it would not have moved from there, and yet before that moment it was 
in the centre of the earth.?! Perhaps it could be said that the earth, before that 
moment of movement, is not in the centre of the earth, since it is not posited 
in a hole (cavum) - in which case the entire earth would be annihilated — but 
rather that there is a vacuum between the concave part of the lunar orbit and 
the earth.?? This is not likely to save us from the argument, since it still fol- 
lows that the same body can be at once in different places. If it is the case 
that the earth touches the concave part of the lunar orbit and at the same 
time it touches the most remote surface of earth we cannot assume a vacuum 
between these two.?? Here Torni offers a solution to this difficulty: 


But between the most remote surface of earth and the concave part of 
the lunar orbit mediates a huge imaginary distance, thus one body at 
once is in one place and in another [place], according to the imagination 
[itis] very [remote] from that which is distant [from it], [and this is] what 
had to be proved.?^ 


By bringing into his argument the phrases ‘imaginary distance’ (distantia ymag- 
inaria) and 'according to the imagination' (secundum ymaginationem) Torni is 
able to make his case. We can find a similar method in Thomas Bradwardine's 
De causa Dei contra Pelagium, where he defends two of the 219 condemned 


21 Ibid., pp. 60-61: "Minorem probo: non si talis terra in istanti movetur, sequitur quod pro 
eodem instanti est in cocavo orbis lune et est in centro terre. Si enim pro illo istanti move- 
tur a concavo orbis lune ad centrum terre, huiusmodi terra est in concavo orbis lune, 
aliter non movetur ab eo et etiam pro eodem instanti est in centro terre, cum aliter non 
moveretur ad ipsum." 

22 Ibid., p. 61: “Forte dicitur quod huiusmodi terra pro isto istanti non est in centro terre, 
quia non est positum in cavum, quod tota terra sit anihilata, sed quod sit vacuum inter 
concavum orbis lune et terram." 

23 Ibid.: “Verum ista responsio non evadit argumentum, nam sequitur quod hec terra tangit 
concavum orbis lune et eadem per eodem istanti tangit superficiem ultimam terre." 

24 Tbid.: “Sed inter superficiem ultimam terre et concavum orbis lune mediat magna distan- 
tia ymaginaria, ergo unum corpus per eodem istanti est in uno loco et in alio, secundum 
ymaginationem multum ab eodem distante, quod erat probandum." 
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theses of 1277 regarding the concept of vacuum by using the term 'imaginary 
position’ (situs imaginarius).?5 

Torni manages to sort out a few more problems related to movement from 
one place to another and to contemporaneity by using again the Averroist 
assumption regarding the nature of movement in vacuum on the one hand 
and the principle according to which God's power can overcome any difficulty 
which does not imply a contradiction or an imperfection in God Himself on 
the other hand.26 

The most obvious counter-example against the impossibility of the pres- 
ence of the same body in different places at once comes, of course, from 
the act of Communion.?” While Thomas refused to turn this example into a 
counter-argument (Quodlibet 3, q. 1, a. 2), finally rejecting the possibility that 
the same body can be present in different places at once, Torni — following the 
Mertonian tradition — is happy to combine theoretical investigation of natural 
matters in possible ‘imaginary’ situations with theology.?? According to Torni, 
it is more difficult to put one body in one place so that it would be exactly 
the same according to itself in any point, than to put that body in that place 
according to its dimension (dimensionaliter). Taking the first option God can, 
even though a body remains in heaven, put the same body in heaven according 


25 Thomas Bradwardine, De causa Dei contra Pelagium (London, 1618), pp. 177D-178A: 
"Quare et Stephanus Parisiensis Episcopus damnavit articulum asserentem, quod multa 
sunt aeterna, nec Deus posset illa destruere etsi vellet, quare et omnipotentia privaretur. 
Ratio quoque horum militat contra eos: si enim secundum philosophum et secundum 
suppositionem ipsorum vacuum esse non possit, nec situs imaginarius corpore non reple- 
tus, mundus est aeternus, quod est haereticum, quod et negant, vel ante creationem ipsius 
erat situs eius imaginarius vacuus, nec corpore occupatus." The full passage is cited and 
discussed in Bottin, La scienza degli Occamisti, pp. 201-205, see especially n. 12, on p. 204. 
For important general accounts of the concept of space see Keimpe Algra, Concepts of 
Space in Greek Thought (Leiden, 1995); Edward Grant, Much Ado About Nothing: Theories 
of Space and Vacuum from the Middle Ages to the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge, 1981). 

26 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, pp. 61-65. For the last principle see p. 64: “... Deus potest 
facere quicquid non implicat contradictionem neque ponit imperfectionem in ipso." 

27 lbid. p. 62: "Deus potest facere idem corpus Christi esse in celo et in terra, ergo potest 
facere idem corpus esse in diversis locis." Earlier in the text we have another mention of 
the act of Communion; see p. 61: “... adnihilet ergo Deus totum ignem et totum aerem 
et aquam, preter ultimam superficiem ambientem .a. terram, quod est possibile sicut in 
sacramento altaris sine substantia panis remanet quantitas in hostia..." 

28 On this see the remarks of Bottin, La scienza degli Occamisti, pp. 225-226: "Queste angli- 
canae subtilitates, come vennero ben presto chiamate, indubbiamente crearono notevole 
preoccupazione negli ambienti culturali parigini, soprattutto perché esse venivano appli- 
cate direttamente a problemi teologici sulla base del fatto che anche il discorso teologico 
era una forma di sapere scientifico." 
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to its quantity, and also put it on earth according to the same quantity. It is 
confirmed according to this opinion that Christ is present in heaven in a corpo- 
real manner and on the altar in a sacramental manner? But although Christ 
has the same quantity on the altar and in heaven there is still a difference: the 
quantity on the altar does not have an extension.?? It is here that Torni uses 
the second manner for a body to be in a place — according to its dimension: 
God through His omnipotence can cause extension in this quantity on the 
altar, while the extension of quantity in heaven remains the same. But in this 
case the body of Christ will be both in heaven and earth according to all His 
dimensions.?! 

Torni turns his attention in the next argument to the concept of place 
(locus): he argues that the same place can contain many bodies and thus the 
same body can be in different places.?? In order to strengthen the first part of 
his argument Torni gives the biblical example of Christ passing through closed 
doors and walls to meet his disciples, and thus surely the body of Christ was in 
the same place together with stones and wood.?? 

Moving on to a typical Mertonian terminology (focusing on the beginning 
and the end of movement) Torni contends that God is infinite potency and He 
can therefore move one body instantaneously, but this is possible only if the 
same body is in the same instant in the place of the beginning and in the place 
of the end of this movement, and so, contrary to Pico's thesis, God can put the 


29 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, pp. 62-63: “... nam difficilius est facere unum corpus esse 
in uno situ, sic quod ad quemlibet punctum eius sit ipsum secundum se totum, quam fac- 
ere illud corpus esse dimensionaliter in illo loco. Secundum primum Deus potest facere 
ipso corpore in celo remanente, ergo potest esse quod idem corpus sit in celo secundum 
quantitatem suam et in terra secundum eadem quantitatem. Et confirmatur secundum 
oppinionem istam Christus est corporaliter in celo et in hostia sacramentaliter.” 

30  lbid.,p.63:"Tameniin hostia est corpus Christi habens quantitatem que est in celo, licet in 
hostia non sit illa quantitas extensa." 

31 lbid. “Ponatur igitur quod Deus per omnipotentiam suam extendat quantitatem que 
est in hostia, manente extensione quantitatis in celo, et patet quod [vel] corpus Christi 
secundum omnes suas dimensiones erit in celo et in terra quod erat probandum." 

32  lbid.:"... idem locus adequatus potest diversa corpora continere, ergo idem corpus potest 
esse in diversis locis." 

33  lbid.:"Antecedens vero patet per Dei potentiam, quum Christus, ianuis clausis, introierit 
ad suos discipulos et per consequens penetraverit parietes vel lignum et sic in eodem loco 
fuit lignum et corpus Christi." 
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same body in the same instant in different places.?* Following Averroés, Torni 
makes a strong connection between infinite potency and instant movement.?5 

In his last argument against this thesis of Pico, Torni- as we have seen 
(n. 26) - emphasizes the fact that God has the power to do anything which 
does not imply contradiction and does not impose imperfection on Him. Since 
arguing that the same body according to its unique dimensions is in different 
places at once does not — according to Torni — imply a contradiction, and it is 
not imposing any imperfection on God, it is a valid argument.?6 At this point 
Torni clarifies what contradiction means according to him: arguing that the 
same body is up (sursum) and down (deorsum), so that part of it is up and 
part is down, is not a contradiction at all. Contradiction is only when someone 
argues that the same body is up and not up, or down and not down, or that 
Christ's body is in heaven and is not in heaven.?" It is interesting that Torni 
thinks that he should make a point like this, which might be considered obvi- 
ous to some modern readers. In fact, this is a direct critique of Thomas who — 
as pointed out earlier — did regard the possibility of having the same body at 
once in more than one place as a contradiction.?8 

Posing an absolute restriction on a body located in a place so that nothing 
of itis found outside this place (nihil eius est extra locum illum) is unacceptable 
for Torni, who — in order to prove that this is not the case — uses the example 
of the same body here (presumably Pisa, which is explicitly mentioned beside 
Rome in the next sentence; Pisa was the place where the Faculty of Medicine 
of the Florentine University - where Torni taught — was) in a condition of 
sickness and in Rome in a condition of good health, since here it is inclined 


34  lbid.:"... Deus est potentie infinite, ergo potest unum corpus movere in istanti. Sed hoc 
non potest facere nisi idem corpus sit in eodem istanti sub termino a quo et termino ad 
quem, ergo Deus potest facere idem corpus esse in diversis locis." 

35 lbid. p. 64: "Ecce quod Commentator expresse concedit, quod si aliqua potentia est 
infinite actionis in movendo, illa potest movere in istanti"; "Ergo, ubi esset infinita poten- 
tia intensive, illa faceret infinitam velocitatem et per consequens moveret mobile in 
istanti.” 

36  Ibid.:"Sed unum corpus secundum proprias dimensiones esse in diversis locis non impli- 
cat contradictionem, neque ponit in Deo imperfectionem, ergo etc." 

37  lbid.:*... non video aliam contradictionem quam concedere idem corpus esse simul sur- 
sum et deorsum, ita quod secundum quamlibet eius partem est sursum et secundum 
quamlibet est deorsum. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod sit sursum et non sursum, vel deor- 
sum et non deorsum, quia eodem modo arguere corpus Christi esse in celo et non esse in 
celo." 

38 Tbid.: “Neque est verum quod dicit beatus Thomas quod quidquid comprehenditur a loco 
secundum mensuram propriarum dimensionum, ita est in ipso loco quod nihil eius est 
extra locum illum, quia stat quod aliquid sit sic comprehensum in loco et tamen secun- 
dum totum reperiatur in alio loco.’ 
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towards a source of corruption while in Rome it is inclined towards a source 
of health.?? There is nothing which necessitates a contradiction between the 
possibility that the same soul, while being the form of matter in Pisa is at rest 
in Pisa, and that another soul in Rome, while being the form of matter there, 
is in movement.^? Torni points out that the concepts 'up' and 'down' do not 
necessarily contradict each other*! and, in a similar fashion 


... a. is [a body which is] a hundred times stronger in moving up than 
[the power of body] .b. [to move] down, and they are equally remote 
from the middle [of the distance between them], and yet they meet each 
other exactly in the middle of the whole distance.*” 


What we have here is in fact a formulation of what is called ‘the Merton the- 
orem of uniform acceleration"? Torni presents this theorem in order to show 
yet again that two bodies can (and in fact must) be in one place. Since no con- 
tradiction can be found in this thesis it is in God's power to move a stone from 
place a. to place b. while at the same time the stone a. is in place b.** 

Moving on to the second thesis which attracted Torni's attention, we are 
now entering the territory of determining the relations between the intellect 
and its object in the process of intellection or understanding: *a difficulty in 
understanding can come partly from the intellect and partly from the intelligi- 
ble" (difficultas intelligendi ex parte intellectus et ex parte intelligibilis provenire 
potest).*5 But Torni immediately transforms this whole epistemological issue 


39 lbid. “Immo concedo esse possibile idem corpus hic esse infirmum et similiter Rome 
idem esse sanum, et quod hic tendit ad corruptionem et Rome ad sanitatem." 

40  lbid.:"Neque ista implicant, sicut non implicat eandem animam informantem materiam 
Pisis quiescere Pisis et Rome aliam informantem materiam moveri." 

41 Ibid.: “Immo a. est sursum et deorsum et pro isto istanti potest esse quod sit deorsum et 
non sursum..." 

42  lbid.:".... a. est in centuplo maioris potentie ad movendum sursum quam .b. deorsum et 
eque distant a medio et tamen coniungerent se precise in medio totius distantie.” 

43  Onthissee Clagett, The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, pp. 255-329. 

44 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, pp. 64-65: “Immo Deus vult pro isto istanti movere .a. 
lapidem ad locum .b. et per eodem istanti .a. lapis est in .b. loco.” 

45 Ibid., p. 65. This thesis seems parallel to a thesis where we have limpiditas instead of 
difficultas, see Thomas's Scriptum super quatuor libros Sententiarum 3, dist. 14, q. 1, a. 2: 
“... quod limpiditas intelligendi non est tantum ex parte intelligibilis, sed etiam ex parte 
intelligentis." I could not find this thesis with difficultas in Thomas. Pico probably used 
here another source which ascribed to Thomas the idea about difficultas intelligendi. In 
his discussion of the question whether we can have in some manner during our present 
life an understanding of separated substances, found in the Summa contra gentiles 3, 45, 
n. 5, Thomas rejects the possibility of such an understanding during this life due to the 
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into a question which involves typical conceptual components belonging to 
natural philosophy and mechanics: distance, resistance and potency. 

Torni argues that we need to determine a quantitative relation between dis- 
tance, resistance and potency, in the space between the intellect and the intel- 
ligible. In principle, resistance is growing in a direct proportion to the distance: 


If the conclusion were true, it would follow that intellection was made 
against some resistance. The consequence is clear, since there would 
have been no difficulty in intellection if there were no resistance. But the 
consequence is false, since, given that resistance, it follows that if there 
is a resistance in understanding a certain object, a resistance which is 
placed in the minor premise and concerns that same object, which is less 
distant from this given resistance than the intellective ability from it, it 
is equally difficult to grasp that object in double, or better, in triple and 
quadruple, than it would be grasped with that resistance.^9 


Torni’s strategy here is to turn his criticism of Pico’s thesis into an exercise in 
mechanics. Understanding difficultas in epistemological context as resistentia 
in mechanics has almost the flavour of a parody. Torni is pushing Pico into his 
own field of expertise — Mertonist mechanics — demanding a clarification in 
terms of exact quantitative proportions between the ability or potency of the 
intellective soul (potentia anime intellective), resistance and the object of the 
investigation (and so, this can be regarded as yet another effort by Torni to get 
Pico’s reaction towards these elements in the via moderna): 


And I have presented this argument so that the noble lord would explain 
his opinion [by using terms from the] field of proportions.*? 


limitation in our intellect, while using terms which are close to the above-mentioned 
thesis. This piece is discussed in Chapter 7, nn. 189190 and context. 

46  Ibid.:"Siconclusioessetvera, sequereturintellectionem fieri cum resistentia. Consequentia 
patet, quia nulla esse<t> difficultas intelligendi, non facta resistentia. Consequens vero 
est falsum, quia dato illo, sequitur quod habita resistentia in intelligendo aliquod obiec- 
tum, qualibet resistentia minori posita circa idem obiectum, minus distante ab illa resis- 
tentia data quam potentia intellectiva distet ab eadem, eque difficile esset apprehendere 
illud obiectum in duplo melius in 3lo et 4lo etc. quam apprehendatur cum illa resistentia." 

47  lbid.,p. 67: “Et hoc argumentum feci ut dominus Comes suam oppinionem declaret in 
materia de proportionibus." As pointed out by Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, p. 134, Pico is 
explicitly arguing against the ‘moderns’ and their use of mathematics in discussions of 
natural philosophy, which, according to Pico, 'destroys the foundations of natural philos- 
ophy’, in his fifth thesis (among eighty five) ‘on mathematics according to his own opin- 
ion. See Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 466: "Sicut dictum Aristotelis de antiquis, dicentis quod ideo 
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This statement made by Torni, which is yet another indication that what 
we have here is probably a kind of friendly contest, is indeed preceded by a 
detailed effort to determine the exact mathematical proportion of the differ- 
ent components between the intellect and its object.*8 

In his last argument against this thesis, Torni contends that if we accept 
this thesis, then it follows that it would be most difficult (infinite difficile) — 
practically almost impossible — to learn knowledge (addiscere scientiam); but 
in fact there is some knowledge that is known, and so, in principle, it should 
not be more difficult to learn one kind of knowledge than another kind.^? He 
explains that if the difficulty in understanding can come partly from the object 
and yet partly from the intellect, then it means that our sensual organ is very 
poorly disposed, and because of this our sensual perception which is respon- 
sible for the starting-point of the process of intellection and understanding 
objects is extremely poor. The result of all this, in case we accept this thesis, is 
that it is almost impossible to have cognition and knowledge of that object.5° 
Torni's refusal to accept that there is any impediment to human cognition and 
understanding which originates in our intellect or sense perception might have 
some significant implications: it is an important recognition of man's almost 
unlimited epistemological abilities, in the spirit of Pico's famous words in his 
Oration, praising the unique status of man among all the created beings and 
his ability to choose his own destiny, but it is quite distant from the spirit of 


errarunt in physica contemplatione, quia mathematice res physicas tractarunt, verum 
esset si illi materialiter mathematica non formaliter accepissent, ita est verissimum mod- 
ernos, qui de naturalibus mathematice disputant, naturalis philosophiae fundamenta 
destruere.” But see Caroti's speculation regarding the use of moderni here as a reference 
to contemporary philosophers in Chapter 3, n. 88, above. 

48 Ibid., pp. 65-67. 

49 Ibid., pp. 67—68: “Ultimo contra eandem arguitur: data conclusione, sequitur quod infinite 
difficile esset addiscere scientiam, «quamquam»: sit scientia data, et per consequens non 
esset difficilius addiscere unam quam aliam." One may think of a similar argumentative 
strategy used by Socrates in Plato's Meno 81c9-ds: “ate yàp THs baews and&ons cvyyevüc 
obo, xoi uepaxuto THs wuyf]c rovro, ovdev xwAVEL £v póvov dvauvnolévta — 6 87) uot 
xorodaw dvOownot — TÅMa Tevta adtov dvevpely, éd vic dryBpetoc À xai yh dox qu Orc: TO 
yao Cytetv äpa xai tò pavõdvew dvds SAov &c ctv." 

50 lbid. p. 68: "Consequentia nota et assumptum patet, quia si difficultas potest provenire 
ex parte obiecti et etiam ex parte intellectus, qum infinite modice dispositum possit esse 
organum per quod fit sensatio faciens ad intellectionem obiectum, qualiscumque sit, 
sequitur quod infinite difficile est habere cognitionem et per consequens scientiam illius 
obiecti et sic habetur propositum." 
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this thesis, which is erroneously ascribed to Thomas and which Pico intended 
to defend.5! 

In the third thesis discussed and criticized by Torni we find that it is a con- 
tradiction to assume the existence of matter without form. By ‘matter’, Torni 
explains, we should understand in this context ‘primordial matter’, which is — 
as agreed by all philosophers — not generated or corrupted. Out of this primor- 
dial matter and the form the composite (compositum) is constituted.9? If this is 
the case, then the form is responsible for any perfection in that matter, thanks 
to which matter exists. God can also provide such perfection whenever the 
form is corrupted. Thus, on these assumptions, matter will exist without form 
and this situation does not imply any contradiction.5? 

Torni emphasizes that form could not have provided any perfection to mat- 
ter unless both form and matter were in fact united ( fit unum in actu), since 
form is being (ens) and one (unum) out of itself. Following Averroés's words in 
his commentary on De anima, Torni contends that without form, matter could 


51 This point was also emphasized by Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 706: "Alla fine del 
'400, insomma, il fisico-medico, cultore di logica matematica, Bernardo Torni, afferma 
che il sapere, per quanto attiene le potenzialità conoscitive, non ha impedimenti intrin- 
seci, ed il suo sviluppo è, in definitiva, potenzialmente illimitato.” 

52 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, p. 68: “Contra 43am conclusionem, que in forma sic 
habetur: ‘Implicat contradictionem materiam esse sine forma’, arguitur presupponendo 
quod per materiam nos intelligimus talem entitatem ingenerabilem et incorruptibilem 
ad sensum phylosophorum omnium, ex qua et forma precise constituitur compositum, 
ita quod materia non aliud significet vel connotet quam talem entitatem." The problem 
of the existence of primordial matter, or matter without form (materia informis), known 
also as 'prime matter' (materia prima), is dealt by Thomas in many different places and 
contexts; see, e.g., in his Summa theologiae 1, q. 66, a. 2. But as we have seen in the discus- 
sion of the second thesis (n. 45), in this case as well we find an entirely different focus in 
Thomas. Thomas discusses here the difference between matter of elemental and celestial 
bodies and concludes that the significant difference lies in the fact that, differently from 
the elemental body, in the celestial body matter is never a potency in relation to form. But 
the standard view of Thomas with regard to matter without form is that matter cannot 
exist without form; see, e.g., De ente et essentia, in Opera omnia, vol. 43 (Leonine edition), 
chap. 6, p. 380: “Forma autem invenitur aliqua cuius esse non dependet ad materiam, 
ut anima intellectualis; materia vero non habet esse nisi per formam." With regard to 
prime matter, it is regarded by Thomas as potency only; see, e.g., De substantiis separatis, 
in Opera omnia (Leonine edition), vol. 40 (Rome, 1968), chap. 6, p. D50: "Sic haec positio 
tollit quidem veritatem materiae primae, quia si de ratione materiae est quod sit in poten- 
tia, oportet quod prima materia sit omnino in potentia: unde nec de aliquo exsistentium 
actu praedicatur, sicut nec pars de toto." On the issue of the existence of prime matter in 
scholastic philosophy and in Pico see Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, pp. 46—52. 

53 Tbid.:“... quamcumque perfectionem dat forma ipsi materie, qua materia sit, talem Deus 
potest dare, quacumque forma corrupta. Sed illo stante, materia erit sine forma et id non 
implicat contradictionem, ergo non implicat materiam esse sine forma." 
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not exist in a natural manner.‘ But it is important for Torni to keep God in the 
picture and explain the subtle distinction between perfection and existence: 
regarding perfection as existence, God can keep the existence of matter with- 
out form. This, however, does not mean that matter and form are two distinct 
things. It only means that matter becomes part of natural substance (substen- 
tetur) through form, and that without its connection (continuatio) to form it 
cannot exist in a natural manner. This is the meaning of that perfection pro- 
vided to matter by form; yet it does not imply existence as such (entitas) which 
God can retain when form is corrupted.55 

Against the argument that matter should be regarded not as something 
which exists in distinction from form, but rather as a potency only, Torni con- 
tends that matter is either such potency which either exists in nature, or that 
it does not, but it can exist.5° The first possibility — as we have already seen — 
brings God into the equation as the preserver of matter when form fails. The 
second possibility is rejected by Torni since, in case fire, for instance, produces 
other fire without any primordial matter, it means that this fire is produced ex 
nihilo, and this is impossible. Torni is using here a Parmenidean argumenta- 
tion: if firewood (lignum) is a composite of matter and form and we assume 
that form has no existence in itself, then it would follow that this composite 
cannot be composed of something which does not exist; and so both matter 
and form must exist.5” 


54  dbid.."Namforma non facit aliquam perfectionem in materia nisi quod ex ea et materia fit 
unum in actu, quia forma est ens et unum ex se, ita quod sine forma materia non posset 
esse naturaliter, ut colligitur ex verba Commentatoris, 2 De Anima, commento 7." 

55 lbid. “Solum ergo forma dat perfectionem materie, quia conservat eam in esse et sine 
forma converteretur in nihilum. Sed huiusmodi perfectionem, videlicet esse, Deus potest 
sine forma dare materia, quia potest tenere materiam in esse et quamlibet formam in ea 
existentem corrumpere, ergo etc. Quod autem hoc non implicet patet, quia materia et 
forma sunt due res distincte, ita quod entitas materie non est entitas forme. Licet ergo 
materia substentetur per formam et sine continuatione eius ad formam naturaliter esse 
non possit et propter hoc dicatur habere perfectionem a forma, non tamen implicat hui- 
usmodi entitatem, que est materia, existente forma in ea, Deum posse conservare, quam- 
libet formam corrumpendo; et sic patet propositum." 

56 Ibid.: “Forte dicitur quod materia non est ens distinctum a forma, immo tantum est poten- 
tia. Contra, talis potentia vel est in rerum natura, vel non est, sed potest esse.” Compare 
Thomas's account of this issue in his Summa theologiae 1, q. 66, a. 2. 

57  lbid., pp. 68—69: "Si dicis primum, ponatur quod Deus conservet illam potentiam in esse 
et quamlibet formam corrumpat et patet hoc non implicare, quo stante, materia erit 
sine forma, ergo etc. Si dicitur 2m, sequitur agens naturale, puta ignem, producere alium 
ignem ex nihilo, quia si aliquid prefuit de illo, fuit verum dicere quod est aut quod est 
ens, quod pro eodem habeo in presenti"; ibid., p. 69: “Accipio .a. lignum et quero utrum 
sit compositum ex materia et forma et patet quod sic, sed nihil componitur ex non ente, 
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A direct criticism of Thomas's arguments, equating existence and actuality 
(and regarding the form as the source of both), and thus rejecting the possibil- 
ity of the existence of matter without form — since it implies that matter will 
exist actually and not actually (in actu sine actu),5? leads Torni to speculate, 
following Averroés, that matter can exist in an actual fashion (actualiter), but 
it still does not exist in actuality, i.e., it does not yet fully exist as a natural 
substance. 

Torni is aiming at finding a unique mode of existence for matter without 
form, what can be regarded as minimal existence. It is true that matter can 
only exist in an actual fashion by becoming part of natural substance, and it 
can actually become substance only by form. This is why, in case that mat- 
ter exists in an actual fashion, without form and if we exclude God's power, it 
seem to have and not to have a form.9? But in fact — Torni is still following and 
citing Averroés here — the mode of matter's existence cannot be demonstrated 
in actuality, but it should be regarded as something in the middle between 
not a real existence (non esse simpliciter) and actual existence (esse in actu). 
And so matter is neither potency nor privation but rather substance, since part 
of substance is substance.9? Here Torni introduces the phrase ‘complete exist- 
ence' (esse completum): while explaining the intention of Averroés, Torni sug- 
gests that “the Commentator", Averroés, regarded matter as being a substance 
which is distinct in an actual fashion from form, but it cannot really exist in a 


ergo materia est ens et forma est ens. Tunc si quodlibet illorum est ens et materia non est 
forma, ergo materia est ens distinctum a forma.” 

58  Ibid., p. 69: *... nullus umquam deduxit demonstrative contradictionem, ex hoc quod 
materia sit sine forma, neque fecit aliquod argumentum alicuius momenti ad istud 
probandum, ergo etc. Consequentia nota et assumptum patet, quia argumenta Thome 
nihil valent, quoniam enim arguit quod si materia esset sine forma, materia esset in 
actu sine actu. Negatur consequentia." As pointed out by the modern editor of this text 
Montelli, Torni is probably referring here to arguments found in Thomas's Summa theolo- 
giae 1, q. 66, a. 2: “Materia enim, secundum id quod est, est in potentia ad formam. Oportet 
ergo quod materia, secundum se considerata, sit in potentia ad formam omnium illorum 
quorum est materia communis. Per unam autem formam non sit in actu nisi quantum ad 
illam formam"; "Quia impossibile est ponere aliquod ens actu, quin vel ipsum totum sit 
actus et forma, vel habeat actum seu formam." 

59  lbid., pp. 69-70: "Licet enim materia esset et actualiter esset, non tamen esset in actu 
ad sensum Commentatoris ... Ynaginatur enim Commentator materiam non posse esse 
actualiter nisi substentetur, ut ipse innuit ... Cum autem actualiter substentari non possit 
nisi a forma, ideo si materia actualiter esset, seclusa Dei potentia, sine forma, quod non 
esset in actu, idest quod non haberet formam et haberet formam, quod implicat." 

60 Ibid. p.70:"Loquens [Commentator] enim de materia dicit: ‘Et modus esse eius est quod 
non est demonstratum in actu, sed est quasi medium inter non esse simpliciter et esse in 
actu’. Et infra dicit: ‘Ex his igitur patet quod illud subiectum est substantia, non potentia, 


» 


neque privatio; pars enim substantie est substantia" 
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complete and demonstrable fashion — when we discuss the issue in a natural 
manner — since it cannot endure on its own in case that form is corrupted. 
In order to deal with yet another objection and possible contradiction, this 
time coming from the direction of Boethius, arguing that if the form is the 
source of everything that exists, then the possibility of matter existing without 
form means that matter would both exist and not exist,? Torni replies that 


It should be said that complete existence in species originates from the 
form, but actual existence does not always originate from the form but 
rather from a particular existence of matter, which endures, thanks to 
God's power, even when all forms are corrupted. 


Once again we notice the importance of God's power in Torni's critical assess- 
ment of Pico and of Thomas and his followers. The power of God is used by 
Torni also when matter is put in an inseparable subordinate relation as the 
passive element (passio) with regard to its subject, or as matter with regard 
to form, compared with the relation between points and a line. In all these 
cases God can maintain the existence of the subordinate element, but then, in 
this case, it might not be subordinate or passive element any more. Matter is 
transformed here from being a passive element in a relation, or rather a rela- 
tion (relatio) with no real and independent existence, into a real existing sub- 
stance, and this might just show, Torni suggests, that after all, matter was not 
a truly passive element (propria passio) in a subordinate relation with form 
in the first place. To use a more technical theological terminology, what we 
have here is a change in the status of matter, from being regarded as a relative 
accident, towards its consideration as an absolute accident, and then indeed 


61  Ibid.:"Voluit ergo Commentator materiam esse substantiam a forma distinctam actual- 
iter, licet non possit esse in actu completo et demonstrato, qum non possit se sola manere 
quacumque forma corrupta et hoc naturaliter loquendo." 

62 Ibid.: “Et qum arguitur omne esse est a forma secundum Boetium, si ergo materia esset 
sine forma, haberet esse et non haberet esse." 

63 Tbid.: “Dicendum est quod esse completum in specie est a forma, sed actualiter esse non 
est a forma semper, immo a propria entitate quam habet materia, corruptis omnibus 
formis, ipsa per Dei potentiam remanente.” 

64 Ibid.: "Et si diceretur propria passio non potest a subiecto separari et linea non potest 
separari a punctis, sed magis fit unum ex materia et forma quam ex linea et punctis, vel 
ex subiecto et passione, ergo forma non potest a materia separari, ita quod materia sit, 
nulla forma in ea existente, dicendum videtur quod si propria passio est quid a subiecto 
distinctum, Deus potest mantenere huiusmodi ens corrumpendo subiectum, licet forte 
tunc non erit propria passio." 
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as a substance.® In the same manner God can preserve the line without its 
points, although this is difficult since a line denotes points.99 Torni's empha- 
sis here is on the possibility of demonstrating the existence of a line without 
points, not on the conservation of a line without points. But the possibility 
of truly demonstrating a white object (album) through the power of God can 
preserve the existence of a white object even without the existence of white- 
ness (albedo).9" Interestingly, this anti-Realist position is presented as possible 
under God's power. 

By the end of his critique of the third Thomistic thesis Torni, once again, 
directly addresses Pico, referring to Pico's offer to pay the travel expenses of 
anyone who would like to take part in the public debate on his goo theses: 


If our prince has arguments that can prove that this [thesis] — [the 
existence of] matter without form — is a contradiction, I will always be 
ready to cancel my [arguments], here and anywhere, coming at my own 
expense and not his, although it is granted that he is much more learned 
than me.98 


The last thesis which was criticized by Torni, the one according to Pico's 
own opinion, brings us to the natural composite where we find not two clear 
and distinct entities but rather one only.® Torni first wants to clarify Pico's inten- 
tion; it seems that the argument here is that neither matter nor form should 
be regarded as being (ens), but only their combination (aggregatum) is being."? 


65  Onthisimportant distinction between relative and absolute accident see Dulles, Princeps 
Concordiae, pp. 62—63. As pointed out by Dulles, this distinction is used by Pedro Garsia, 
who is following Durandus of St. Pourcain, in his response to Pico's Apology. On Garsia's 
reaction see Chapter 14 below. 

66 Torni, Opuscoli filosofici e medici, p. 70: “Et similiter si puncta distinguntur a linea, Deus 
potest conservare hanc rem, corruptis omnibus punctis. Et volo quod per hanc rem 
demonstretur linea, licet forte non possit lineam conservare sine punctis, quia linea con- 
notat puncta." 

67 Ibid.: “Unde licet Deus non possit conservare album sine albedine, potest tamen con- 
servare hoc sine albedine ubi per hoc in veritate demonstratur album." 

68 Ibid., pp. 70—n: “Si qua Comes noster habet argumenta ad probandum istam contradic- 
tionem quod materia sit sine forma, ego semper ero paratus dissolvere hic et ubique meis 
et non suis expensis eundo, licet me sit valde dotior.’ 

69 Ibid. p. 71: "Contra 55am suam conclusionem positam secundum propriam oppinionem 
arguitur, que in forma sic habetur: In composito naturali non sunt due entitates precise 
et distincte, sed una entitas’? Interestingly, one finds in Farmer's edition of Pico's Theses, 
goo Theses, p. 388, the phrase ‘in composito materiali’ instead of ‘in composito naturali’. 

70  lbid.:*... intelligit quod materia non est, neque forma est ens, sed aggregatum ex utris- 
que est ens.” And Torni immediately continues with a reference to another thesis of Pico 
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And so, neither matter nor form are connected to the composite in a suitable 
manner (aptualiter), (or is it "actualiter" as against "virtualiter"?), but rather 
the composite is virtually (virtualiter) a being which contains in itself both 
matter and form."! 

Against this thesis Torni uses once again a Mertonian strategy in which the 
focus is on transition and change; thus, during the generation and corruption 
of fire for instance, there are three possibilities: 1. during the generation of fire, 
the matter and form of fire were corrupted and such a composite is generated 
as if it were generated from the elements; 2. either matter or form endures and 
the other is corrupted; 3. something of matter and form endures.” Taking the 
first possibility means that matter is not innate and incorruptible, and in the 
same way form is corrupted before it exists in matter, or while it is produced 
in matter but before it exists there, which is an absurd. The second possibil- 
ity results in having only one principle in the composite. The third possibility 
means — and this goes directly against Pico's thesis — that both matter and form 
are actually in the composite, and although they do not exist in an actual sepa- 
ration they can be separated from one another through the power of God. This 
is enough to show, according to Torni, that matter and form are two distinct 
things in the composite.” 

We have seen in this chapter just how lively and prosperous are the 
Ockhamist and Mertonian discourses and practices in Florence of the 1480s 


(which can be found in 9oo Theses, p. 388) which the editor of the text had missed: “Et 
ad hunc sensum videtur ipse ponere conclusionem qum 55 [it should be 54!] sic habea- 
tur: ‘iste propositiones sunt concedere ut omnino vere. Materia prima fit [sit?] asinus, 
bos et similia’....” On this see Dulles, Princeps Concordiae, p. 88: “Pico found it possible to 
include vegetable and animal souls under the category of material things, on the ground 
that these souls are merely realizations of the rationes seminales universally present in 
extended matter" But this does not explain the reference to prime matter, nor is it clear 
how Torni relates thesis 55 to thesis 54. Is it the case that also prime matter exists only in 
a composite? 

71  lbid.:"...ita quod 55 videtur asserere quod materia non est aptualiter [actualiter?] in com- 
posito neque forma, sed compositum est ens virtualiter in se habens utrumque" 

72 Ibid.: “Nam in generatione .a. ignis verbi gratia vel corrumpitur materia et forma .a. iginis 
et generatur compositum tale quod est .a., sicut fit in generatione ex elementis, vel unum 
illorum remanet et aliud corrumpitur vel quodlibet illorum remanet." 

73  lbid.:"Si dicitur primum, sequitur quod materia non est ingenita et incorruptibilis. Item 
forma corrumperetur antequam esset in materia vel, dum in materia produceretur, pro 
eodem istanti corrumperetur, quod est absurdum. Si dicitur 2m, sequitur quod in com- 
posito est tantum unum principium. Si dicitur 3m, sequitur contra conclusionem quod 
tam materia quam forma actualiter sunt in composito, licet non sint in esse actualis sepa- 
rationis, per Dei tamen potentiam unum ab altero poterit separari. Et istud sufficit ad hoc 
quod materia et forma sint due res distincte in composito, ut patet." 
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through Bernardo Torni's critique of four of Pico's uncondemned theses, 
focusing on some standard questions and themes pertaining to natural phi- 
losophy and mechanics. In Torni's arsenal we have found an extensive use of 
thought-experiments, imagining possible situations and drawing from these 
situations interesting and at times unusual conclusions, bringing into the dis- 
cussion whenever needed the power of God as a shield for this speculative 
freedom and making a case for the possibility of such situations. It seems that 
there is a missing link between Pico and the representatives of the ‘modern 
way’, which are not present in the Theses (beyond, e.g., the explicit criticism of 
the ‘moderns’ cited in n. 47). Torni's criticism might have had the intention of 
forcing Pico to take into a more serious account these philosophers. He might 
have been successful in getting some reactions through oral debates and dis- 
cussions, private or public, with the young prince. But we have no evidence 
for this.”4 

Torni's criticism and some of its conclusions and implications stand in 
contrast not only to Pico, to some contemporary Renaissance Thomists, and 
indeed to Thomas himself and to several fundamental assumptions of medie- 
val 'Realists, but also to Aristotle and his ‘scientific’ authority. Allowing for the 
same body to be at once in different places is way beyond Aristotelian physics. 
Torni seems to support a rather different and non-Aristotelian notion of matter 
and its relations with form and with the composite in his account of the natu- 
ral substance. He is alert to the possibility of holding a concept of matter which 
has an independent existence, separated from form in the composite and with- 
out the composite. In this regard he does not distinguish between prime mat- 
ter and matter. In order to examine further these positions we need an overall 
analysis of Torni's works in the context of the reception of the Merton school 
in Italy during the last decades of the fifteenth century and the first decades of 
the sixteenth century. We need to identify just how unique or common these 
and similar positions were and what was the role they played in the increasing 
anti-Aristotelian campaign during the sixteenth century in Italy and in other 
European countries. 

We remain in natural philosophy, and move on to discuss the criticism of a 
student of Torni, Galgani da Siena, against one of Pico's theses, concerning the 
nature of sound. 

74 Verde points out that these critical assessments of Pico's theses should not be regarded 
as 'private they were probably known in University circles, given the fact that they are 
found also in a codex which belonged to a student in the University, Domenico Orsucci. 
They can also be found in another codex and Verde suspects that Orsucci's codex is 


dependent upon yet another 'unknown' codex, and so there were at least three copies of 
these assessments. See Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 709. 


CHAPTER 13 


Galgani da Siena against a Thesis on the 
Nature of Sound 


The Franciscan master Galgani da Siena, a student of Bernardo Torni, was 
appointed as professor in the chair of extraordinary philosophy at the 
Florentine Studium in Pisa on 17 August 1490. Before that, on 3 September 1489, 
he completed his 'question on the genus of sound' (Quaestio de genere soni) 
which, as pointed out by Verde, should, in accordance with the letter of ded- 
ication to Torni dated 3 April 1489, and a letter from Pico to Galgani dated 
30 September 1489 concerning this question, be regarded as part of the same 
debate held in a private correspondence between Pico and Torni and discussed 
in Chapter 12. 

Galgani's critical account is directed against thesis 56 among Pico's “eighty 
philosophical conclusions according to my own opinion": “I argue that sound is 
not produced by the movement of air intercepted between two bodies striking 
each other, as Aristotle and his interpreters maintain, but rather this or that 
sound is caused by such contact between these or those bodies.’ The point of 


1 These notes and those which follow concerning Galgani da Siena, his text and context, are 
based on Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, pp. 982-987. For the letter of dedication to Torni, 
Pico's letter to Galgani and Galgani's question, see pp. 988-1016. These texts by Galgani da 
Siena are found, together with other texts, in a manuscript in Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Conv. soppr. D.2.502. 

2 Pico, 900 Theses, p. 388: “Sonum non ex motu aeris intercepti inter duo corpora se percu- 
tientia, ut tenet Aristoteles et expositores eius, sed ex contactu tali talium vel talium cor- 
porum, talem vel talem sonum causari, dico." The full title of this section of theses is found on 
p. 372: "conclusiones philosophice secundum propriam opinionem numero LXXX que licet 
a communi philosophia dissentiant, a communi tamen philosophandi modo non multum 
abhorrent" In the context of this correspondence between Torni, Galgani and Pico it would 
be very plausible to assume that Galgani was familiar with Pico's thesis on sound and that 
his account of this subject also reflects his reaction to Pico. In this regard I fully agree with 
Verde's observation; see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 987: «È da osservare, infine, che 
per quanto il testo non contenga alcuna esplicita indicazione in proposito, il fatto che il m? 
Galgani avesse inviato la Quaestio al Torni e al Pico, il fatto che il Torni avesse obiettato ad 
alcune conclusiones del Mirandolano, il fatto che tra le novecento tesi pichiane se ne trovi 
una riguardante la concezione aristotelica del suono, inducono a ritenere che il m? Galgani 
scrivesse la Quaestio come risposta al Pico"; "Se cosi è, allora la Quaestio de generi soni e le 
Quaestiones de quibusdam I. Pici conclusionibus [Torni’s account against Pico discussed in the 
previous chapter] costituiscono un documento di quella disputa che, non essendosi avuta in 
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departure of this entire issue is Aristotle's De anima, 2, 8 (a19b4ff). Apparently, 
this text by Aristotle attracted Galgani's attention. He wrote a commentary 
on De anima and dedicated it to Ermolao Barbaro. This work seems now to 
be lost, but the text which stands at the centre of this chapter is a real ques- 
tion and not a commentary, probably based on lectures on the second book of 
De anima. Other works by Galgani include a theological treatise, De trinitate, 
and a philosophical treatise, De casu et fortuna. According to Verde, Galgani's 
method as a commentator of Aristotle is characterized by an effort to restore 
Aristotle's genuine position.? It is important at this point to notice that Galgani 
can be regarded as yet another representative of ‘Renaissance scholasticism': 
he knew Greek, paid more attention to style than Torni for instance, and in fact 
developed a unique style of his own, while appreciating the reading of ancient 
classical authors and its importance for the scholastic philosopher.^ Moreover, 
Galgani seems to establish his own position in this debate concerning sound, 
while referring to a whole range of authors and sources: thus criticizing 
Avicenna, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, while being somewhat closer 
to Averroés, John Duns Scotus and William Ockham. Yet his main critique was 
directed against Gaetano da Thiene and his commentary on De anima. Verde 
suggests other possible influences on Galgani: the commentary on De anima 
by Paul of Venice, the lectures of John Argyropoulos via Donato Acciaioli, 
and the commentaries by Dominic of Flanders and Apollinare Offredi. While 
ancient authors discussed by Galgani are explicitly mentioned in the text, we 
only rarely have references to recent and contemporary authors; but in this 
case we have, as pointed out by Verde, Galgani's marginal notes, in his own 
hand, mentioning those authors who are discussed implicitly in the text.5 This 
provides us with a glimpse of the rich and vibrant intellectual environment 
in which we find Galgani da Siena. Let us move on now and discuss the two 
letters and the question itself. 

In his letter of dedication to Torni Galgani thanks his teacher for teaching 
him mathematics, by which he probably means, according to Verde, terminis- 
tic logic in the manner of the Oxford Calculators. This is another chapter in the 
reception of the Mertonists in Italy during the last decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But this question belongs to natural philosophy, it is a tractate on sound 
which Galgani had only recently completed while reading Aristotle's De anima. 


forma pubblica e solenne come avrebbe voluto il Pico, si svolse, tuttavia, durante la vita di 
questi, in forma privata come corrispondenza erudita tra dotti su questioni particolari." 

3 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, pp. 982—985. 

4 For more on this term see my ‘introduction’ in Amos Edelheit (ed.), Renaissance 
Scholasticism(s): Figting Back, forthcoming. 

5 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, pp. 984-987. 
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Galgani points out here that before him only very few philosophers discussed 
this matter and they did it in an unsatisfactory manner, so that it required cor- 
rection. He adds that there is no other suitable way of doing it since, although 
this is a most ancient theory of Aristotle, yet it is new among ‘our philosophers’. 
For this reason, he claims, it needs to be presented at once in front of students 
either as corrected or as confirmed.® 

In Pico's letter to Galgani, as we have already seen,’ we find a statement 
regarding the commitment of all philosophers 'to uncover the truth' (aperire 
veritatem), while the key they use — either made of wood or of gold — that is, 
the style they use, either poor and unpolished (thus, scholastic), or eloquent 
and polished (thus, humanist), is much less important. Moreover, Pico claims 
to be completely indifferent when it comes to discussing the style of a philos- 
opher: he appreciates good style when he finds it, but he does not look for it 
when it is not there. This is an obvious echo of the famous debate between Pico 
and Barbaro held in 1485 and discussed in Chapter 4. It is yet another indica- 
tion that these individuals are communicating with one another, appreciate 
one another, that they are familiar with the themes and issues and that there 
is a continuous, vivid dialogue between them. Thus, any attempt to present a 
dichotomy between Renaissance humanists and Renaissance scholastics goes 
against these historical evidences. Pico praises Galgani's sagacious and vig- 
orous talent, his remarkable doctrine, and mainly his familiarity with such a 
vast number of authors relevant to the subject and yet unread by many. In any 
case Galgani seems to Pico more an individual who neglects learning than an 
arrogant or an ignorant man. He thus expresses his wish to have this question 
copied and asks Galgani to send him the exemplar of it.8 


6 Ibid., p. 988: "Tibi igitur, probatissimo philosopho atque, (‘ut par erat’), nostro preceptori, 
(licet nos mathematica docueris), questionem tamen naturalem, quam paucis ante diebus 
composuimus, tractatum de sono, in libris Aristotelis De anima legentes, ante nos a paucis- 
simis, et ab illis quidem admodum leviter, examinatam, misimus corrigendam quo abs te 
praestantissimo censore (non enim aliter decuit licet vetustissimam sententiam Aristotelis, 
tamen apud nostros philosophos novam), vel castigatam vel confirmatam continuo nostris 
discipulis aedamus." Verde's speculation — regarding ‘mathematics’ as a reference to termin- 
istic logic — is found on p. 988, n. 1. Interestingly, among the collection of early works by 
Ficino dated around 1454 or 1455 and reflecting his ‘scholastic background; probably the out- 
come of his years as a student at the Florentine Studium, we also find a question on sound; 
see Kristeller, ‘The Scholastic Background of Marsilio Ficino: With an Edition of Unpublished 
Texts, in Traditio 2 (1944), pp. 257-318, at pp. 299-306. This might indicate a particular inter- 
estin this topic at the Florentine Studium during these years. 

7 See Chapter 4, n. 3, and context. 

8 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 988: "Legi quaestionem tuam de sono in qua nescio 
quid probem primum, ita sunt multa in ea quae non probari a doctissimo quoque non 
possint: ingenium acre et vehemens, singularis doctrina, lectio multa horum auctorum qui 
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Essentially, relating sound to movement or to anything which is the out- 
come of movement is the basic argumentative strategy employed by Galgani 
in his question. Avicenna seems the one who most recently questioned this 
connection which, according to Galgani, was established by Aristotle. And so, 
if no violence is forced upon the words of Aristotle, then itis clear that sound is 
nothing but striking (percussio) or movement (motus) of air which takes place 
at once and continuously. In other words: sound is movement.? 

More recent philosophers (recentiores) — in this case according to Galgani's 
marginal notes, Gaetano da Thiene, one of the two influential teachers of 
Nicoletto Vernia— have rejected the idea that sound is movement. They 
were persuaded more by the authority of some 'so-called philosopher' (phi- 
losophaster) and by staggering and fluctuating arguments rather than by any 
compelling arguments.!° Pico, although being a contemporary and not belong- 
ing to the philosophers of the previous generation, could easily be counted 
here among those recent philosophers who challenged the Aristotelian the- 
ory that sound is movement. The fact that he studied in Padua and was close 
enough to Vernia and his circle where such a challenge might have been dis- 
cussed only makes this speculation a little more plausible. But differently 
from what we have in Pico's thesis, those philosophers argued that sound is 
some kind of quality, yet when they are expected to say how or why sound is 
movement rather than any of the other genera they keep silent. It is as if once 


non leguntur a multis et quae praeterea optima et praeclara ex ea licet de te coniectari. 
Dictionem minus eruditam apud me non est quod excuses qui eloquentiam in phylosopho, 
si adsit, probo, si desit non desidero. Unum enim munus propositumque phylosophi est: 
aperire veritatem. Illa, modo aperiatur sive ligneam admoveas clavem, sive auream; haud 
multum curo; praestat omnino aperire lignea quam aurea occludere. Alioquin in ea ques- 
tione videris tu potius eruditionis neglector quam insolens vel ignarus. Curassem illam 
mihi exscribi si apud me diutius fuisset. Tu illius exemplar ad me si miseris, feceris mihi 
rem gratissimam." Moreover, Pico also expresses interest in another work by Galgani, his 
commentary on De anima which was dedicated to Barbaro; see ibid.: "Cupio item scire 
quae sint illae tuae Commentationes quas Hermolao dicasti; neque enim proficisci potest 
quicquam a te non eruditum et doctum." 

9 Ibid.: "Sonus an sit motus an aliquid consequens motionem, novissime Avicenna vide- 
tur vocasse in dubium; motum autem dico aeris quem in subsequentibus dicemus. 
Aristoteles autem visus est arbitrari (ubi eius verbis nulla ingeratur violentia) quod sonus 
non sit aliud quicquam quam aeris unius et continui facti percussio vel motus." Galgani 
immediately provides references to Aristotle and a citation from William of Moerbeke's 
Latin translation; he thus concludes: "Quapropter sonus est motus." See ibid., pp. 988-989. 

io Tbid., p. 990: “Recentiores itaque, qui nec multum ante tempora nostra philosophati sunt, 
postremis his rationibus consentiunt atque negant sonum esse motum, persuasi potius 
auctoritate titubantis ac fluctuantis cuiusdam philosophastri quam ullis urgentibus 
rationibus." 
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they declare that sound is not movement almost next it is inferred that it is a 
quality." Galgani sharply criticizes this view. According to him such arguments 
are both horrible and false since the philosophers under scrutiny have turned 
this quality (sound) into something contemporary to utterance (latio), and it 
is common knowledge that sound has become successive (successivus); they 
seek a common boundary (communis terminus) that would preserve succes- 
sion through parts. And so they associate it with the other of two sounds. For 
they say that parts of sound are united with the same common boundary to 
which also parts of utterance are united, just as the parts of place are united 
towards that which is the boundary of a body in a place. 

But here lies an essential difference: sound has a changed existence or 
boundary which is unique (and thus, not common) because it will be heard. 
All this argumentation is problematic, claims Galgani, since sound, in itself, 
is not successive because it does not have a limit to its succession unless by 
accident. And again there are other boundaries of many other things such as a 
line and surface, time and movement. How many more other boundaries were 
among these things which are different by genus? Indeed, Galgani contends, 
so far those philosophers were defending falsehood with falsehood, for it is 
not possible that a place will hold itself and the object in that place, if indeed 
a place is in the body which is in a place. In addition these boundaries are in 
themselves movements, it is necessary that it should be movement itself; thus, 
sound is movement.!? 

We get somewhat closer to Pico's thesis through Galgani's critical account 
of Avicenna, where the idea of 'contact' (contactus) which we find in Pico, or 
‘touching’ (tangere) which, as we shall shortly see in Avicenna, seem to replace 


11  Jbid.:"Qualitatem vero quandam esse sonum dicunt, sed quam dicant aut cur, magis hoc 
quam aliquid aliorum generum tacent. Sonum autem id dicunt quod motus non sit, quasi 
mox consequatur, ut qualitas sit." 

12 lbid. pp. 990-991: “Ei item quod dixerunt, alia quaedam addunt non minus dictu hor- 
renda quam falsa; quia, enim, contemporalem lationi qualitatem hanc fecerunt, famaque 
constet successivum fieri sonum, communem terminum quaerunt qui successionem 
partibus servet. Hunc itaque sono altero duorum modorum asciscunt. Aut enim, aiunt, 
ad eundem communem terminum copulantur partes soni ad quem et lationis quemad- 
modum loci partes ad eum qui corporis locati terminum, est autem mutatum esse, aut 
terminum habebit sonus proprium quod erit sonatum esse. Prius illud quod dicunt hoc 
primum eis inconveniens affert: non esse sonum secundum se successivum quod ter- 
minum successionis non habeat nisi secundum accidens. Et rursus aliorum quantorum 
termini alii sunt, ut lineae et plani, temporis et motus; quanto magis igitur earum rerum 
erunt termini alteri quae genere alterae sunt? Adhuc vero et falsum falso defendunt. 
Neque sic se habere locum et locatum possibile est. Siquidem locus in locante corpore 
est. Preterea et cuius perse sunt termini illi qui motus [Something is missing in the Latin] 
necesse est ut sit motus; est ergo sonus motus." 
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‘movement’ (motus). For Avicenna the generation of sound (generatio soni) 
is something which occurs out of ‘dividing’ (scissio) or ‘striking’ (percussio). 
Striking is when, for instance, a stone or a trunk are being struck and sound 
is produced. Dividing is separation of parts of one division by other parts, 
just as in a trunk when its density is removed as soon as its parts were sep- 
arated according to their length. But Aristotle himself, according to Galgani, 
once he remembered, added ‘division’ to that mode of generating sound. Thus, 
Avicenna seems to hold the right view with ‘dividing’, adding to the generation 
of sound also ‘striking’. At this point Galgani provides a citation from Avicenna 
where we first encounter the notion of touching. It is proper that anything 
which concurs with anything else should be touched (tangendum), so that it 
would evacuate for itself a place of another body that touched (tangebat) itself 
and changed to that body. But anything which is divided by another thing has 
already evacuated a place of another body and strives for another place to 
which it would arrive. But that in which this movement exists is a soft thing, 
impetuous, without doubt like water or air. The conclusion is that in any strik- 
ing and dividing there is movement of air or of another similar thing, either 
gradually or at once, towards a way of displacing or attracting through force. 
Thus it is necessary that there should be here a certain thing which is neces- 
sary for sound to be produced; and this thing is a powerful movement of air or 
of something very similar.!? 

So far, behind ‘striking’, ‘dividing’ and ‘touching’ we still have movement. But 
when Avicenna moves on from explaining the generation of sound to explain- 
ing questions regarding the nature of sound, he denies that sound is striking or 
dividing, or indeed that movement of air is at all involved in the production of 


13  dbid., p. 992: "Primum vero ponit Avicenna quod sonus, cum sit ‘quiddam quod accidit, 
non accidit nisi ex scissione vel percussione. Percussio autem est sicut quom percuti- 
tur lapis aut trabs et contingit inde sonus. Scissio vero est separatio partium unius scissi 
a partibus aliis suis, sicut in trabe cuius aufertur spissitudo qum separantur partes eius 
aliae ab aliis in longum’. Atque hunc modum generationis soni, qui scissione fit, obliv- 
iosus obmiserat Aristoteles. Igitur putandum est illum recte Avicennam ei quae est per- 
cussione generationi soni quasi alteram addidisse. Et prius dicit Avicenna: ‘Omne autem 
quod concurrit ad tangendum aliud, oportet ut evacuet sibi locum corporis alterius quod 
se tangebat et mutetur ad alium. Omne autem abscissum ab alio, iam evacuavit locum 
alterius et quaerit alium ad quem perveniat, sed hoc in quo fit iste motus est res mol- 
lis, impetuosa, sine dubio, ut aqua et aer. Ergo in unaquaque percussione et scissione fit 
motus aeris aut alterius huiusmodi, aut paulatim aut subito, ad modum commovendi et 
attrahendi per vim. Oportet igitur hic esse rem quae necessaria est ad hoc ut contingat 
sonus; quae res est fortis motus aeris aut consimilis.” Verde provides the exact references 
to Avicenna's Liber de Anima seu Sextus de Naturalibus in ibid., nn. 26-27. 
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sound.'^ Obviously the distinction between the ‘generation of sound’ and the 
‘nature of sound’ is beyond Pico's thesis. But in the midst of Galgani's presenta- 
tion of Avicenna's arguments which includes more citations, where Avicenna 
is aiming at distinguishing ‘sound’ from ‘movement’ by separating sound from 
the other senses, he presents a possible objection which brings us close to Pico's 
thesis: someone might argue, Avicenna as reported by Galgani contends, that 
some sound (aliquis sonus) in a special manner might be perceived through 
the sense of touch (tactus), and this brings ‘movement’ back as responsible 
for ‘sound’. This, however, does not mean that sound is actually produced by 
contact - the idea we find in Pico's thesis — and yet it brings 'sound' and 'con- 
tact' closer while rejecting the Aristotelian connection between 'sound' and 
‘movement’. It can thus happen that sound sometimes can cause pain, just 
as because of the sound of thunder mountains can be destroyed and often 
human beings cause the overthrow of lofty towers by the sound of trumpets. 
Yet the sense of touch is affected by movement and not by sound.® 

Galgani presents a cautious reading of Aristotles De anima 2, 419bff, in 
which we can detect some elements of Pico's thesis. Starting with the basic dis- 
tinction between sound in actuality and sound in potentiality, Aristotle points 
out that in actuality sound is always of something towards something and 
in something, for when striking takes place sound is heard. This proposition 
is certain according to Galgani, who provides further citation from Aristotle 
according to which it is impossible, in case of one object only, to produce 
a sound, for it needs one object which strikes and another to be stricken. It 
means that something which produces sound is producing sound in relation 
to something, for it touches something. At this point we seem to be very close 
to Pico's thesis where, as we have seen, the sense of touch replaces movement 


14 Ibid.: “Ubi vero Avicenna haec exposuit de generatione soni movet quaestiones de natura 
soni quibus destruit tum sonum vel percussionem vel scissionem esse, tum ipsam aeris 
commotionem.” 

15  dbid.:"Propositio vero ista Avicenna vult esse utilis alioquin non est necessarium effici in 
figura 2a quod sonus non sit aliquis motus. Ad haec Avicenna, ne quis fortasse ei obiciat 
et sonum quoque aliis sensibus sentiri, induxit quod potest facere dubitationem hocque 
dissolvit: sed accidit (ille ait) quod aliquis sonus specialiter sentiatur tactu nec tamen 
secundum quod sonus sed secundum quod motus, qui dedit sonum, sentitur tactu. Cuius 
verba haec sunt: 'Specificative autem efficiens sonum aliquando sentitur usque ad dolo- 
rem, sicut ex sonitu tonitrui aliquando contingit montes subverti, et fortasse nocent 
animali et destruunt; saepe etiam iuvant homines sonitu tubarum ad subvertendas tur- 
res excelsas. Sed sensus tangendi, sicut iam innuimus, (tunc vero hoc innuit qum dixit 
plerumque sonum sentiri usque ad dolorem), aliquando sensus tangendi patitur ex hoc 
motu secundum quod est motus et non sentit sonitum.” Verde provides the exact refer- 
ences to Avicenna, ibid., n. 31. 
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as the cause of this or that sound. But then some kind of medium is intro- 
duced through the next citation in which we find that when something is 
touched by a stroke (ictus), sound is produced, but stroke does not take place 
without movement. Aristotle's intention here according to Galgani is to argue 
that it is impossible to have movement without medium. Thus, it is necessary 
that sound would be produced in medium. Then, Galgani explains following 
Aristotle, that this medium delivers sound since when sound is kept away from 
medium it cannot pass out and strike. The Aristotelian assumption is that 
air and water are the two media through which sound in actuality can be pro- 
duced and it is less heard in water than in air." We have been dealing in some 
detail with the Aristotelian account of sound while drifting away from Pico's 
thesis. This, however, is not without some scholarly interest in the context of 
Renaissance scholasticism: thus, for instance, Galgani refers at this point to 
Ermolao Barbaro's 1480 translation of Themistius' commentary on De anima 
and to an Aristotelian Greek term he employs, as well as to the nature of air 
and to the manner in which air and water can serve as media for sound even 
though it is not in accordance with their substantial nature.!® Some of these 


16 Ibid. pp.993-994: "Ubi ergo primum Aristoteles posuit quendam esse sonum actu, poten- 
tia vero quendam, dixit: Fit autem qui secundum actum semper sonus alicuius ad aliquid 
et in alico; percussio enim est faciens, subaudit ‘sonum’. Haec propositio haud sua sponte 
certa est sed induxit signum quo illam reddat evidentem dixitque: ‘Unde impossibile 
est, qum sit unum, facere sonum; alterum enim est verberans et quod verberatur; qua 
re, inquit, sonans ad aliquid sonat; tangit, enim, aliquid: Deinde monstravit id fieri in 
quodam medio dixitque: ‘Cum autem ictu tangitur, sonat; ictus autem non sine motu’; 
intendit vero nec fieri posse motum sine medio. Sonum itaque fieri necesse est in medio. 
Postea vero declaravit medium hoc tunc reddere sonum cum prohibetur diffluere cedere- 
que non potest." Verde provides the exact references to Aristotle, ibid., nn. 36-38. 

17 Tbid., p. 994: “Fuit autem assumptio quod aer et aqua sunt in quibus est sonus secundum 
actum"; “Sonus autem ‘minus (ut dicit) auditur in aqua’ quam in aere.” Verde provides the 
exact references to Aristotle, ibid., n. 43. 

18 Ibid., pp. 994-995: "Ideo, hoc admodum obscuro dimisso, Aristoteles probavit non mul- 
tum prius dupliciter sonum audiri in aere. Poterat enim aliquis de hoc dubitare quia multi 
putant aerem esse non ens. Verum antequam Aristoteles probet hoc, prius ponit, loco 
conclusionis prime demonstrationis a nobis inductae, expositionem illius conclusionis, 
Scilicet quonam modo aer cessibilis sit, quod in conclusione concluditur et quonam 
modo prohibeatur et a quibus et quod receptio soni non conveniat aeri et aquae per 
naturam propriam sed per naturam quandam communem, quam, ut dicit Themistius, 
quidam graeci expositores Aristotelis 'diechen' appellant et noster Hermolaus Barbarus, 
Pa[tritius] Ve[netus], ‘personam, idest (ut puto) quae sonum ferat, interpretatur" Verde 
provides the exact references to Themistius and to Barbaro’s translation in ibid., p. 944, 
n. 44. The Greek word 'diechen' is probably a misprint. Galgani might be referring here to 
the term tò ĉıéyov, ‘an interval’, from the verb 8i£yo, ‘keep separate’. It is difficult though to 
see how this term can be translated as persona. 
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methodological and philosophical concerns might have been appealing to 
Pico, whose praises for Galgani in his letter (see n. 7 and context) seem gen- 
uine. Indeed, Galgani is fully aware of Aristotle’s known method of presenta- 
tion, where we find, first, the opinions of previous philosophers, out of which 
Aristotle induces probable reasons, before the presentation of his own demon- 
strated reasons.!9 

As we have seen, the connection between sound and movement requires 
a medium, and the best medium for sound is air. And so, Galgani refers to a 
syllogism found in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics: sound is natural to hearing; 
air is natural to hearing; thus, sound is in air.2° Thus, the sense of touch is not 
an essential part of the nature of sound, or in other words, the sense of touch 
is not natural to sound. But ‘not being natural to sound’ (insonabile), or that 
which stands in simple negation to sound means, according to Aristotle, that 
which in its own substance does not have any sound at all, and yet it has the 
ability by nature to be susceptible to sound.” This distinction, while aiming at 
relating sound and air, might be also relevant to Pico’s position and to the line 
of argumentation aiming at defending his thesis; and indeed Galgani points 
out that if we take Aristotle’s changed demonstration here generally (univer- 
saliter), according to which air is natural to hearing because air is uniquely or 
mostly able to be susceptible to sound, this would mean, Galgani contends, 
that although this proposition is focused on that which is mostly suitable to 
hearing, it is also relevant to every sense, not only to hearing.?? Yet, just like so 
many other distinctions presented here by Galgani also this one is obviously 
beyond Pico’s thesis. Nevertheless the recurrent theme is that the movement 


19 Tbid., p. 995: “Item post hoc Aristoteles iddem veterum auctoritate confirmat secundum 
suam consuetudinem inducens ratiocinationes probabiles prius demonstratas." 

20 Ibid., p. 996: “Determinantes igitur hoc universale quantum sufficiens est, ut dictum est 
in Posterioribus, accipiamus sic propositionem sillogismi huius in eo quod est proprium 
auditui; est sonus iddem autem, ut dixi, proprium et connaturale; et sillogismus componi- 
tur sic: connaturalis auditui est sonus; aer est connaturalis auditui; itaque in eo est sonus." 
Verde provides the exact reference to Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, ibid., n. 53. 

21 lbid. “Non vocat autem insonabile Aristoteles aut id quod in negationem simpliciter 
soni est et quod oratio sonum nullum habeat, nec quod malum aut parvum, sed inson- 
abile dicit quod secundum se quidem non habet sonum ullum et tamen soni natura 
susceptivum." 

22 Ibid.: “Aristoteles post hoc convertit demonstrationem aliquam qua probavit sonum esse 
in aere quia est connaturalis auditui ostenditque ideo aerem esse auditui connaturalem 
quia aer est proprium vel maxime susceptivum soni, et dicit: 'Hic autem (loquitur vero de 
aere) est in auribus aedificatus’; et demonstratio debet conflari ex eo quod mox dixerat 
hoc modo: id in quo vere est sonus, et maxime est connaturale auditui, haec propositio 
est maxima ex his quae dixerat prius universaliter de omni sensu.” Verde provides the 
exact reference to Aristotle's De anima, ibid., n. 58. 
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of air is in accordance with the nature of sound, while in the middle term of 
the demonstration in this case, for instance, we find that a thing is immobile 
so far as it perceives all the differences of movement without sharing them. 
This thing is air?? And so ‘movement’ rather than the sense of touch is essen- 
tial to sound - a conclusion which is in accordance with Aristotle and against 
Pico's thesis. 

Turning to two factors which seem to determine the differences in sound, 
acute or blurred sound, Galgani argues that they should be regarded as acci- 
dental differences of sound and not of its substance. This view was held by 
Avicenna who asked why there are so many factors related to the sense of 
touch (tactus), and in the same fashion so many factors related to the sense 
of hearing (auditus). For there are many contrary factors of hearing: acute 
and blurred, low and loud, hard and gentle, smooth and rough. According to 
Avicenna the first sensual object of hearing is sound, yet all these accidentals 
happen to this first sensual object after that which is sound. Then, indeed, cer- 
tainly in the sense of touch any of these contrary factors is perceived by itself 
because of the contrasted factor.24 We do have here elements that we have 
found in Pico's thesis, such as relating sound to the sense of touch, but not 
in the same way as in Pico, who emphasizes that the contact between differ- 
ent kinds of bodies produces different kinds of sounds, without distinguishing 
between accidental and substantial factors, and obviously without mentioning 
acute or blurred sound as accidental factors of the differences in sound. Once 
again we see how Galgani implicitly provides a critical argumentative context 
to Pico's thesis through the introduction of some standard Aristotelian distinc- 
tions and a close reading of De anima. 


23 Ibid., p. 997: "Deinde Aristoteles dedit conclusionem alterius demonstrationis accipi- 
entis conclusionem eius demonstrationis qua ostensum fuit motum et cessionem aeris 
esse in natura soni et simul induxit medium terminum demonstrationis et dixit cum 
hoc ‘quod immobilis est, quatenus certe sentiat omnes differentias motus. Et demon- 
stratio componitur sic: quod recipit omnes differentias motus, nullam omnino habet; aer 
auditui connaturalis recipit omnes differentias motuum, quare nullam habet, et huius 
demonstrationis propositio, de qua diximus prius, quod recipiens oportet vacare recepto, 
accepta est ex universalibus sermonibus de motu." Verde provides the exact reference to 
Aristotle's De anima, ibid., n. 59. 

24 Ibid., p.998: "Itaque sonis accidentales acutum et grave non secundum substantiam dif- 
ferentias esse putandum est. Avicenna quoque, quo nescio fato, iddem sensit. Is etenim 
quaerit quid in causa sit ne, ut sunt tactus multi, non aliter multi sint et auditus. Similiter 
enim contraria videntur multa audibilia: acutum et grave, debile et forte, durum et molle, 
lene etasperum. Sic vero respondit ‘quod primum sensibile auditus est sonus; haec autem 
sunt accidentia quae accidunt eius primo sensibili postquam est qui est sonus. Illic vero, 
Scilicet in tactu, unumquodque contrariorum sentitur per se causa alterius’” Verde pro- 
vides the exact reference to Avicenna's Liber de Anima, ibid., n. 67. 
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Itis rather clear to Galgani that all sense perceptions require a medium and 
this brings us to consider contact or touch: 


First, therefore, we would generally discuss every sense and medium, for 
indeed any of the [sensual] sensors are touchable, otherwise it is com- 
pletely impossible that they would be able to perceive. It is clear by this 
application which is according to demonstration, but it is clear that [sen- 
sual sensors require] touching a medium.?5 


The requirement for a medium brings Galgani to criticize Albert the Great who 
seems to dismiss this point, believing that aerial things are touched by aerial 
things and watery things are touched by watery things, without a medium. 
Therefore, he contends, although the need for a medium is generally shown 
in every sense, yet questions regarding the sense of touch must be resolved — 
including the one about sound which is discussed here and deserves the 
utmost diligent examination. Galgani points out that since this issue seems 
unresolved among ancient Peripatetics, and it is not yet properly resolved by 
more recent ones, it must be resolved in our time.7?6 He thus hopes that the 
Peripatetics of his own time would prefer, reading his lucubrations (nostrae 
vigiliae), that is, his efforts to resolve this issue. This means that apparently 
Pico, through his thesis, managed to raise a considerable philosophical ques- 
tion which, as we can clearly see, was taken very seriously by Galgani. Thus, 
citing Aristotle, Galgani justifies himself for acting promptly to defend philos- 
ophy by asking that his act of writing this question should be ascribed to his 
respect to philosophy rather than to recklessness of his character. He is not 
afraid, so that some would regard him as too pleased with his own brilliance 
while others, whom he calls ‘religious’ (possibly a reference to tensions inside 
his Order and to persecutions against him),?” would treat him as ignorant in 


25 Tbid., p. 999: "Primum igitur universaliter dicamus de omni sensu et medio, ergo quae- 
cunque quidem sensorium quodvis tangentia sunt, omnino fieri nequit ut sentiantur. 
Manifestum est inductione ea quae est secundum demonstrationem tangere autem 
medium manifestum est." 

26 Ibid.: "Quapropter non possum non satis mirari quosdam summe auctoritatis viros qui 
credant ab aeris aera tangi et aquatilibus aqua. Quare, etsi universaliter de omni sensu 
ostensum est, solvende tamen quorundam sunt de tactu quaestiones tum propter hunc 
ipsum, de quo agimus, sonum, tum quod, propter se ipsam, res maximam ac diligentem 
desideret perscrutationem. Quandoquidem a veteribus perypatheticis prius Aristotelem 
mirum in modum dubitatum est; a recentioribus vero (etsi conati sunt) nihil tamen est 
recte ad nostra usque tempora determinatum.” Verde provides the exact reference to 
Albert's commentary on De anima, ibid., n. 70. 

27 On this see the remarks in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 982. 
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philosophy; yet others would assess his view as insignificant because they are 
uncertain about his reputation. But, Galgani admits, he only wants to satisfy 
the good and those who both search for the truth and cultivate it.28 

Galgani identifies two meanings of 'touchable' and ‘visible’ while asking 
about the role and presence of ‘touchable qualities’: 


Therefore, certainly ‘touchable’ and ‘visible’ are being used in two ways: for 
either [they mean] everything that is comprehended only by the sense of 
touch and vision according to which [everything gets its] meaning either 
as untouchable or invisible, touchable or visible; or [they mean] only that 
which produces form in sense perception. Now in this sense darkness is 
not visible, and truly in what way we ask whether the touchable qualities 
of air and water could be touched in themselves through air and water, 
that is: whether they produce the form in sense perception or not??? 


The second and more general meaning of ‘touchable’ and ‘visible’ brings Galgani 
to discuss the ‘touchable qualities’ present in the two sensual media — air and 
water — and their possible role as producers of forms in sense perception as 
such, that is in all senses. This is yet another indication of the complications 
and interesting implications which stand behind Pico's thesis and its critical 
assessment by Galgani da Siena, who obviously goes far beyond the thesis in 
bringing the entire conceptual context relevant to the thesis into his discus- 
sion. We may assume that Pico was familiar with at least some of these issues 
and that he would have some counter-arguments against Galgani had the pub- 
lic debate taken place. Pico could, for instance, clarify in what sense he uses 


28 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 999: “Malint vero, et precor et opto, nostras hasce 
legentes vigilias, si quis tamen nostro captus amore legat, promptitudinem — ut dicit 
Aristoteles 2° De celo ob phylosophiam tuendam 'verecundiae imputare quam audaciae. 
Nec equidem vereor ne sim quam plurimis stomacum concitaturus futurumque sit ut hi 
nos elatos suo ex ingenio putent; alii quod, religiosi, sumus phylosophiae ignaros; alii nos- 
tram parvi pendant sententiam quod incerti [Something missing in the Latin] nullusque 
de nobis feratur rumor. Sed nos bonis tantum placere cupimus iisque qui verum cunctis 
viribus et querunt et colunt." Verde provides the exact reference to Aristotle's De caelo, 
ibid., n. 71. 

29 Ibid., p. 1000: "Tangibile quidem igitur et visibile bifariam dicitur; aut enim omne quod 
tactu solo unoque visu comprehenditur secundum quam significationem et intangibile 
et invisibile tangibile et visibile est, aut id solum dicitur sic quod formam agit in sensum. 
Quo certe modo tenebra non visibilis est; et quo equidem modo quaerimus: an aeris et 
aquae tangibiles qualitates in his ipsis aere et aqua tangi possint, hoc est: utrum formam 
producant in sensu necne?" 
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the term ‘contact’ (contactus); and in case he uses its more general meaning 
then there will be no disagreement between him and Galgani. 

Galgani turns out to be also a critical reader of Aristotle while providing 
important evidence for the reception of the ancient Greek commentators on 
Aristotle among Renaissance scholastics.?? Thus, according to him, Aristotle 
does not provide an answer to the question whether sense perception takes 
place by being touched through a medium or not; therefore Themistius 
attacked Aristotle arguing that although he seems to say true things, yet he 
omits something which he should not have pretended not to see or ignore. 
Since the senses touch things which are in the water or in the air, surely these 
things touch the water and the air not by other medium but rather they imme- 
diately concur with water and air so that nothing would be able to become 
great and small.3! What does this mean exactly? According to Galgani and dif- 
ferently from Aristotle air and water exist only in every grade of their passions 
or passive qualities. It follows then that the external and internal medium, and 
the sensual medium of touch is not simultaneously.?? This entire discussion 
also contains explicit and implicit criticism of Thomas Aquinas.3? We can thus 
say that Galgani of Siena is a rather independent thinker who is doing philoso- 
phy through authorities in the scholastic fashion and yet preserves throughout 
the discussion his own line of argumentation while criticizing other philoso- 
phers. In other words, he has a distinct voice as a philosopher. This is what he 
has to say, for instance, about the Aristotelian account of succession: 


Aristotle at any rate rejected this succession which is according to parts, 
as he clearly said in that place, yet he did not reject succession according 


30 On this see Chapter 4, n. u, and context. 

31 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 2, p. 1000: "Igitur nostra quidem sententia de aere aut 
aqua: an per medium tangi contingat necne, nihil ille dicit. Quapropter Themistius sic 
Aristotelem incessit: 'Quanquam, inquit, vera haec videntur, tamen preteritur aliquid 
quod minime connivendum aut dissimulandum Aristoteli fuit. Quom enim aquam aut 
aerem tangant quae in aqua aut in aere sunt, profecto haec non alio praeterea medio 
aquam aut aerem tangent sed cum his protinus concurrent nihil ut possit magnum par- 
vumve intercidere"" Verde provides the exact references to Themistius’ In De anima and to 
Barbaro's traslation, ibid., n. 77. 

32  lbid.,p.1005:"Et manifestum est quod aer et aqua non existunt omnino non omni gradu 
suarum passionum. Sequitur postea quod non immutetur simul medium extrinsecum et 
intrinsicum et sensitivum tactus, cuius oppositum dixit Aristoteles." 

33 lbid. p. 1004: “Atque per haec dissolvi possunt rationes sancti Thomae" p. 1005: "Sed haec 
responsio falsa est patet per sillogismum divisivum sic"; "Nec vero potest improbare quis- 
piam contrariam hanc per illud quod dixit Aristoteles ..." Verde provides the exact refer- 
ences to Thomas, ibid., p. 1004, n. 102; p. 1005, nn. 112-114. 
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to contrary qualities in the action of freezing: in that place there was a 
rivalry between parts because of completely unbroken [succession] 
which was equally coming. For that reason all the parts were frozen at 
once. But the touchable medium does not change equally everywhere; 
thus, in this case [we have] succession of both parts and contrary. 
Therefore, indeed, it would not be possible to touch either water or air, as 
we said — and so many were wrong - it was argued by us in this fashion; 
yet if perhaps it causes annoyance to anyone, he should put aside the 
passions of his soul — love or hate — and consider the one truth. But if he 
finds that something different from the true thing was wrongly argued, 
he should excuse me - I was the first among our philosophers to treat this 
issue so accurately.?* 


Galgani reminds those who need to be reminded that the best Aristotelian phi- 
losophers in the scholastic tradition always managed to find gaps and deficien- 
cies in Aristotle's explanations and theories, and their critical reading of the 
Aristotelian corpus resulted — in many cases — in some original contributions. 
This is a very good reason for Pico's attraction to the scholastic masters; and 
as we can see in this section of this book Pico's interaction with the scholastic 
tradition provoked interesting reactions by contemporary representatives of 
that heritage, thus creating a discourse of reception of scholastic philosophy 
in late fifteenth-century Italy. 

But let us go back to sound. Galgani points out that something becomes 
a visible transparent when something unchanged would change and become 
visible. Following Aristotle he explains that in order for something to become 
transparent it needs to receive light which is called by Aristotle an external 
colour. The same process is taking place in the senses of smell and hearing: we 
need an external stimulus in order to smell or hear anything. And so, in order 
to smell we need odour, and in order to hear we need sound. These stimuli 
produce in the sense the form of the first mover. We cannot hear the air or its 


34  lbid., p. 1005: "Aristoteles hanc dumtaxat successionem negavit, quae est secundum 
partes, ut aperte eo in loco dixit, sed secundum qualitates contrarias, non negavit suc- 
cessionem in congelatione; ibi fuit simultas partium propter continens undique equaliter 
alterans. Ideo simul omnes partes congelatae sunt; tangibile autem non undique equal- 
iter alterat medium: igitur erit hic et partium et contrarii successio. Quod quidem igitur 
non sit possibile aut aquam aut aerem tangi, sicut diximus, et quam plerique erraverint, a 
nobis hac forma dictum sit, sed si cui forte molestium intuli, deponat hic animi passiones, 
amorem aut odium, unamque consideret veritatem. Si tamen inveniat aliud re vera per- 
peram dictum, excuset me primum inter nostros philosophos fuisse qui id negotii fuerim 
tam accurate aggressus...” 
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movement. It is only through sound that we have the origin and cause thanks 
to which we hear such movement.?5 And differently from Pico's thesis ‘contact’ 
has no role to play here. 


It is important for Galgani to relate his account of sound and hearing to 


other senses, to sense perception as such and to sensual objects. Thus, in the 


midst of some more struggles with Avicenna, some unidentified theologians, 


some recentiores (by which he means again Gaetano da Thiene), and Averroés, 


always followed by references to Aristotle,?6 he points out that 


Finally a tractate on sound will not be complete unless some note which 
should not be ignored but rather dissolved be made. For this is not spe- 
cial or peculiar to sound but perhaps also common to certain other sen- 
sual objects: odour, colour and humour. Indeed in this fashion: surely 
Aristotle seems to think at some time that sound is not bringing forth of 
air (just as we discussed) but any of those which exist towards anything, 
as you see in the second book of De anima, text 125, without doubt he 
would argue that odour and sound are relation, and similarly also heat, 
since from the place of relations he tries to add that absolutely nothing is 
perceived from odour because it lacks the sensory of making of fragrant, 
nor from sound [because it lacks] the ability of hearing, nor because it is 
deprived of an organ of seeing by colour.?" 


The creation of the sensation of smell, colour, sound and taste needs more 


than the sensual objects. Galgani further explains that sense perception is 


35 


36 
37 


Ibid., p. 1006: "Ergo visibile dyaphanes dicit quod a primo immutatum immutet et visum. 
Sic enim dicit ipse, 2? De anima frequenter hoc, at facere nequit dyaphanes nisi receperit 
lumen quod vocat extraneum colorem, non aliter, et patiens odorem aut sonum mox sen- 
sibilis fit, hoc est quod agat in sensum primi moventis formam. Ergo ad prima redeuntes, 
qum nullo sensu sentitur aer nec eius motus sentietur, igitur sic erit proprium sensibile, 
quemadmodum dicebamus, ut non aeri sed sono principium fit et causa qua talis motus 
est audiendi dumtaxat." Verde provides the exact reference to Aristotle's De anima, ibid., 
n. 116. 

Ibid., pp. 1006-1014. 

Ibid., p. 1011: “Tandem tractatus de sono perfectus foret nisi adhuc nota quaedam non 
dissimulanda sed diluenda restaret. Verum nec illa sono propria aut peculiaris est sed et 
communis etiam caeterorum sensibilium quibusdam odori, colori et humori fortasse. Ea 
vero eiusmodi est. Videtur profecto Aristoteles putasse quandoque sonum non aeris (que- 
madmodum diximus) lationem esse sed eorum quicquam quae sunt ad aliquid, quippe 2? 
De anima, textu 125°, haud oscure dixerit odorem esse relativum et sonum, itidem et calo- 
rem, quom a relativorum loco astrure conatur nihil omnino pati ab odore quod odorandi 
sensorio careat, nec a sono quod auditorio nec quod organo videndi privatur a colore." 
Verde provides the exact reference to Aristotle's De anima, ibid., n. 145. 
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related not to that which is perceivable or to the one who perceives (sensi- 
tivum), but rather to the object of sensation (sensibile). Indeed there are those 
who place the truth of sensual things in appearance, they relate everything to 
sense perception and opinion. But not either to the object of sensation or to 
the object of opinion, for Aristotle, rightly followed by others, accepts through 
dialectical syllogism that any object of sensation contains truth in sense per- 
ception according to actuality and it is related to sense perception.?? 

We have already related Galgani several times in this chapter to Renaissance 
scholasticism. Another indication for this can be found just after his account 
of Averroés and his interpretation of Aristotle in the later part of this discus- 
sion. Galgani refers to Averroés's remarks regarding some difficulties in under- 
standing Aristotle due to an inadequate translation that he was forced to use, 
criticizing Al-Kindi's translation and preferring Isaac's renderings. Such prob- 
lems are found not only in the translation of De caelo but also in the transla- 
tions of Metaphysics, Physics, De anima, Meteorology, and in the most stupid 
translation of De animalibus. In other words, Averroés is fully aware of these 
problematic translations and at times he even tries to correct them. For this 
reason, Galgani contends, those who everywhere disapprove of the explana- 
tions of Averroés as if one should not interpret Aristotle by using Arabic trans- 
lations but only Latin translations, should themselves be refuted. A worse case 
is represented by those who read these texts of Aristotle as if one should not 
obtain anything beyond Greek, and yet they corrupt the opinion of Aristotle. 
This last argument is probably directed against the Renaissance humanists and 
someone like Poliziano, for instance, and his approach to Aristotle, discussed 
in our Chapter 4. Therefore, Galgani says that he does not admire the most 
erroneous translation used by Averroés, and because of this he does not con- 
sider Averroés to be more an interpreter (interpres) of Aristotle's view than an 
inventor (inventor) — that is, someone who 'makes up' Aristotelian views.?? In 


38 Tbid., p. 1015: "Namque sensus ad sensitivim non est sed ad sensibile. Qui vero rerum aut 
sensibilium veritatem in apparentia ponunt, omnia ad sensum et opinionem faciunt. Non 
autem vel ad sensibile, vel ad opinabile, quapropter recte Aristoteles ab aliis concessus, 
dialecticum sillogismum accepit sensibile omne veritatem habere in sensu secundum 
actum atque referri ad sensum." This is followed by a citation from De anima 2,12 — Verde 
provides the exact reference, ibid., n. 180. 

39  lbid.,p.1013: "Quid igitur vel Averroy vel Aristoteli dicemus? Equidem Averroy quod ipse 
frequenter ait atque hoc in loco insinuat primum ipse 3? Caeli, commento 35?, sic ait de 
quadam expositione: ‘et haec intensio est difficilis ad intelligendum ex ista translatione 
quam modo habemus. Et forte diminutio cecidit in hac translatione ex translatore. Nos 
enim non habemus nisi translationem Alchindi; translationes autem veriores sunt Isaac’. 
Deinde, non solum in eo libro sed in Metaphisica, corrigit translationem illam frequenter 
quae adeo perversa est ut nec verbum quidem sit recte traductum; ostendunt hoc libri 
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other words, for Galgani, the very fact that Averroés based his commentaries 
on unreliable translations of Aristotle makes him more an original or an inde- 
pendent philosopher than a commentator on Aristotle. 

This is a rather interesting and quite unusual attitude towards 'the Com- 
mentator’. It is based on a simple and sensible argument regarding the quality 
of the translations of Aristotle used by Averroés, and contrasts quite markedly 
with the attitude found in Vernia or in Delmedigo, for instance, as discussed in 
Chapter 2. It is obviously different from the view of Averroés we find in many 
scholastic masters during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.^? Thus, 
Renaissance Averroism(s) is yet another topic which deserves further research, 
but this is of course beyond the scope of this book.*! Our discussion above 
shows, once again, the richness and complexities we find in Renaissance scho- 
lastic discourse (and so, ‘Renaissance Averroism(s)' should be studied in the 
context of ‘Renaissance scholasticism(s), a phrase which should, I contend, 
replace the phrase ‘Renaissance Aristotelianism(s)’) and its fascinating rela- 
tions with the Renaissance humanists, who do not represent one homogene- 
ous approach to almost anything, including to Aristotle. Thus, Galgani da Siena 
clearly feels closer to Ermolao Barbaro to whom he dedicated his commentary 
on De anima, and as we have seen in this chapter he uses Barbaro's translation 
of Themistius commentary on the same Aristotelian text, while criticizing 
what seems like a more rigid approach which is focused on Greek sources only 
(that is, the Greek texts of Aristotle and probably also the ancient Greek com- 
mentators on Aristotle) — an approach we find in Poliziano. 

In this chapter we have encountered an independent thinker who aimed to 
defend Aristotle's theory of sound against Pico's thesis, while making his own 
contribution to the Peripatetic tradition. He did this by contextualizing the 
whole issue in manner which involved a discussion of the distinctions between 
the generation of sound and the nature of sound, accounts of other senses and 


Physicorum, De anima, Metheororum et stultissima traductio De animalibus ubi plurima 
obmissa, plura addita, multa vero perversa leguntur. Ideoque summopere illos coarguen- 
dos puto qui expositiones Averrois passim reprehendunt quasi suam illam traductionem 
arabicam non debuerit interpretari sed latinam nostram; sed hi longe magis arguendi 
sunt qui, cum textus Aristotelis eos habeant ut nihil amplius ex graeco quaeri debeat, 
Aristotelis tamen sententiam pervertunt. Igitur qui Averrois mendosissimam traduc- 
tionem non admiror atque eam ob rem neque illum iudico magis sententie Aristotelis 
fuisse interpretem quam inventorem." 

40 Foran overview see Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Latin Averroes Translations of the First Half of the 
Thirteenth Century (Hildesheim, 2010). 

41 Fora useful synthesis see Hasse, Success and Suppression; and ‘Arabic philosophy and 
Averroism, in James Hankins (ed.), Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 2007), pp. 113-136. 
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their particular objects, of sense perception as such, of air and water as media 
of sense perception (without ignoring problems in the Aristotelian account or 
explicitly criticizing Albert and Thomas), while bringing into focus many rele- 
vant theories and arguments in order to create a critical dialogue with Aristotle 
through William of Moerbeke's translations and other medieval translations, 
Themistius through Ermolao Barbaro's translation, Averroés and Avicenna, 
Albert the Great, and Thomas Aquinas, and also with a contemporary philos- 
opher, Gaetano da Thiene. This serves to demonstrate how Pico's views pro- 
voked an important reaction by a competent philosopher, thereby providing 
us with yet another piece of evidence for the reception of scholastic theories, 
methods, and practices in the late fifteenth century. 


CHAPTER 14 


Pedro Garsia against the Apology 


Let us move on now with the next chapter of this book to theology, and discuss 
Pedro Garsia's reaction to Pico's Apology. The detailed critical account of Pico 
by the Spanish bishop of Barcelona and a member of the papal commission 
which condemned 13 theses — Pedro Garsia — known as the Determinationes 
magistrales, was written at the request of Pope Innocent VIII as a response 
to Pico's Apology.! This text has already attracted some scholarly attention in 
the past which mainly focused on three specific issues: Garsia's treatment of 
magic;” Garsia's doctrinal criticism of Pico;? and the status of Origen. The 
focus in this chapter will be on Garsia's text in the context of Renaissance scho- 
lasticism(s), in an effort to establish the unique place of Garsia among late 
fifteenth-century thinkers, with special attention to the fact that his text may 
echo some specific 'spanish undertones' in his criticism of Pico. 

There is a sense of urgency in Garsia's text, probably due to the circum- 
stances under which he was commissioned by the Pope to write it, which is 
reflected already in the proem: without any rhetorical gesture Garsia opens his 
text with a citation from Paul (1 Cor u, 19), making a case for the importance 
of heresies and their usefulness in confirming and strengthening the Catholic 
faith.» ‘The Catholic Church’, claims Garsia: 


1 Pedro Garsia, Determinationes magistrales contra conclusiones apologeticas Joannis Pici 
Mirandulani concordie comitis (Rome, 1489). For the continuation of this debate in the six- 
teenth century see Chapter 17, n. 6, below. 

2 On this see Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries (New York, 1934), vol. 1v, pp. 499-507, where a summary of Garsia's argu- 
ments against magic can be found. 

3 On this see Giovanni Di Napoli, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola e la problematica dottrinale 
del suo tempo (Rome, 1965), pp. 175-187; Luca Bianchi, ‘Pierre Garsias, adversaire de Jean 
Pic de la Mirandole, entre nominalisme et via communis’, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age 74 (2007), pp. 85-108; Stefano Caroti, ‘Un effetto indesiderato delle 
Conclusiones di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: la disputa non voluta con Pedro Garsia’, in 
Noctua V.1 (2018), pp. 91-112. 

4 On this see Crouzel, Une controverse sur Origéne a la renaissance: Jean Pic de la Mirandole et 
Pierre Garsia. 

5 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. a2r: "Scribit apostolus Paulus — beatissime pater — ad 
Corinthios: ‘oportet hereses esse «ut» et qui probati sunt manifesti fiant in vobis' [1 Cor u, 
19]. Quod quidem duplici ratione dictum esse arbitror: primo ut fidei catholice veritas eluc- 
escat, et vel ab his qui in divinis scripturis se exercent omnis animi pigritia excutiatur. Decet 
enim fideles hereticis uti non ut eorum approbentur errores, sed catholicam doctrinam 
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while spreading all over the world uses all [those] who err in order to 
grow; for it uses the gentiles as the subject-matter for its operation, it uses 
heretics for proving its doctrine, it uses schismatics as a proof of its sta- 
bility, it uses the Jews for measuring its own beauty.$ 


It seems that Garsia, who tacitly follows Augustine of Ancona, formulates here 
the rationale of his treatise from the perspective of Church history. As for the 
immediate reason, Pico's defense of his theses as found in his Apology, here, 
Garsia tellingly mentions first, ‘the vanities and superstitions of magicians and 
Kabbalists’ (magorum et cabalistarum vanitates ac superstitiones). He then 
mentions that in Pico’s Apology some wrongly explained and defended mat- 
ters pertaining to the orthodox faith are found, together with many doctrines 
taken from different philosophical disciplines to which a meaning contrary to 
Scripture was given." 

By the end of the proem Garsia apologizes for his humble style and scho- 
lastic manner, in which he is following in the footsteps of the Parisian theo- 
logians; this being a rhetorical feature which has become part of Renaissance 
scholastic discourse, mainly when it is in some way or another confronted with 
the recently emerging classical style of Renaissance humanists.? This remark is 
also a response to Pico's critical remark in the end of the proem of his Apology,’ 
where Pico notifies the readers about the need to switch style since he is going 
to have a discussion with barbarians (i.e. his scholastic critics), and as the say- 
ing goes, stammerers understand only stammerers. The ability to change his 


adversus eorum insidias afferentes vigilantiores et cautiores efficiamur ... Secundo oportet 
hereses esse «ad» manifestandam fidei catholice firmitatem in his qui recte credunt." 

6 Ibid.: “Ecclesia catholica per totum orbem late diffusa omnibus errantibus utitur ad profec- 
tum; utitur enim gentibus ad materiam operationis sue, hereticis ad probationem doctrine 
sue, scismaticis ad documentum stabilitatis sue, Iudeis ad comparationem pulchritudi- 
nis sue.” Garsia is citing here the words of the medieval master Augustine of Ancona; see 
Augustine of Ancona, Summa de potestate ecclesiastica (Rome, 1584), q. 23, a. 1, ad 3 (p. 137). 

7 lbid.:"Itaque pater beatissime cum apologeticus liber Johannis Pici Mirandulani concordie 
comitis iusso tuo legendus et examinandus exhibitus mihi sit, in quo magorum et cabalis- 
tarum vanitates ac superstitiones suscitantur, et in quo nonnulla etiam ad fidem orthodoxam 
pertinentia falso interpretata et defensa esse deprehenduntur, et in quo plurima ex philo- 
sophicis disciplinis ad sacre scripture contrarium sensum exponuntur.” 

8 Ibid. f. a2v: "Quas ob res beatissime pater contra apologeticas conclusiones prefati Johannis 
Pici librum humili stilo et scholastico more parisiensium theologorum scripsi in quo sanc- 
torum patrum plurimorum sententias et determinationes magistrales (unde liber nomen 
accepit) collegi..." 

9 Pico, Apology, p. 32: "Sed iam ad ipsas examinandas quaestiones descendamus quas magistri 
isti quasi hereticas damnarunt. Quod facturo mutanda est loquendi ratio. Est enim mihi cum 
barbaris sermo et ut lepide est in proverbio balbi non nisi balbos intelligunt." 
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style and to move rather freely from humanist rhetoric to scholastic debate was 
one reason why Pico was regarded by Garsia as an outsider in scholastic circles 
and, although able to imitate the scholastic style and to deal, to some extent, 
with scholastic questions and themes, he was still regarded by his scholastic 
rival as a man of letters and not as a genuine philosopher or theologian. 

Garsia divides his account of the first apologetic question (considering 
the manner in which Christ descended into hell) into four sub-questions or 
sections: what is a Catholic assertion and what is an heretical one; how many 
kinds of propositions worthy of condemnation there are; the particular and 
literal sense of this conclusion will be explained; the conclusion will be pre- 
sented in a manifold fashion focusing on its heretical nature.!° It is very clear 
already from this structured account that Garsia is about to deal with every 
statement and argument presented by Pico, not only with regard to the specific 
condemned conclusions but also with regard to some more general issues and 
matters of principle concerning e.g., authorities and criteria for condemnation. 

There is an important addition to the title of the first section in Garsia's 
account which reveals his strategy: ‘what is a Catholic assertion and what is an 
heretical one according to the ancient Nominalists'!! Already at this stage it is 
obvious that bringing the so-called 'ancient Nominalists' into the discussion 
will be crucial, according to Garsia, for exposing and refuting Pico's arguments. 
Through this addition he is targeting what he regards as the sources of Pico's 
apologetic strategy in this question. We shall shortly discuss the question of 
who exactly are these ‘ancient Nominalists’. 

But what is the opinion of the ancient Nominalists on these matters? 
According to Garsia, they regarded an assertion as Catholic only in case it 
is formally and explicitly ( formaliter et explicite) found in the sacred canon, 
which they understood as consisting of Old and New Testaments. This means 
that any other assertion which originates from the universal councils of the 
Church, or can be found in the writings of pontiffs and doctors of the Church, 
or is accepted by all Catholics, such as some chronicles which are called 


10 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. agr: "Predicta conclusio sine preiudicio sanioris 
sententie falsa et heretica mihi videtur quod ut manifestius fiat promittemus: primum 
que assertio sit catholica et que heretica, quot gradus etiam sint assertionum catholo- 
carum et hereticarum. Adiungemus deinde quot genera sint propositionum damna- 
bilium. Tertio proprius sensus et literalis predicte conclusionis explicabitur. Quarto 
multipliciter ostendetur predictam conclusionem in sensu explicato quem de rigore facit 
sermonis hereticam.” 

11  Jbid.:"Que assertio sit catholica et que heretica secundum antiquos nominales.” On these 
‘ancient Nominalists’, identified with Ockham, see Bianchi, ‘Pierre Garsias, adversaire de 
Jean Pic dela Mirandole, entre nominalisme et via communis, pp. 91-95. 
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‘Catholic’ and are regarded as necessary for attracting human reason and intel- 
lect, is not included among the Catholic assertions. It follows, according to 
their view, that heretical assertion is a false dogma which is contrary to the 
Catholic truth.” Pico, Garsia claims, drew two fundamental conclusions from 
this opinion of the ancient Nominalists: the first, that no Catholic truth can 
be found outside Scripture which contain all useful and necessary truth for 
salvation, and in which every error contrary to human salvation is condemned; 
and the second, that the New Testament is not sufficient for Christian believ- 
ers just as the Old Testament was for the Jews, but rather that the whole faith 
to which the Jews were bounded was expressed in the Old Testament, and so 
the whole faith to which the Christians are attached is found in the New and 
Old Testaments.!? This means that the Christian faith and Catholic principles 
are founded solely on Scripture and that any other component of Christian 
tradition and history is significantly marginalised. For this reason it is strictly 
forbidden to make any changes in Scripture.^ And the result is that to all the 
assertions found in the writings of the doctors, and even in the more historical 
parts of the Bible, no ‘firm faith should be attributed’ (non sit firma fides adhi- 
benda). Garsia refers here to the same authority as Pico: Augustine.!5 And so 


12 Ibid.: “Antiquorum nominalium opinio est quod assertio catholica est illa et sola illa que 
formaliter et explicite continetur in sacro canone aut ex solis contentis in eo bona et 
necessaria consequentia deducitur. Appelant autem sacrum canonem scripturam veteris 
et novi testamenti in biblia contenta. Unde conventer inferunt quod preter assertiones 
explicite aut implicite in sacro canone contentas nulle alie sive sint diffinite a conciliis 
universalibus, sive a romanis pontificibus aut doctoribus sacris vel ab omnibus catholicis 
recepte, ut sunt famose chronice et historie sunt dicende catholice, sic quod necesse sit 
ad salutem eas firmiter credere aut propter eas rationem et humanum intellectum cap- 
tivare. Et ex hoc infert predicata opinio quod assertio heretica est dogma falsum veritati 
catholice contrarium." 

13 Tbid.: “Huic opinioni innititur defensor predicte conclusionis, pro qua due rationes addu- 
cuntur fundamentales: prima, quia extra illam scripturam nulla veritas catholica inven- 
itur in qua omnis veritas utilis et necessaria ad salutem habetur; et omnis error humane 
saluti contrarius damnatur"; "Secunda ratio: non minus sufficit pro fidelibus Christianis 
novum testamentum cum veteri que sufficiebat vetus testamentum fidelibus Hebreis, sed 
tota fides ad quam astringebantur Hebrei fuit expressa in veteri testamento. Ergo tota 
fides ad quam astringuntur Christiani continetur in novo et veteri testamento." 

14 Ibid., f. agv: “Si quis apposuerit ad hoc apponet Deus super illum plagas scriptas in libro 
isto, et si quis diminuerit de verbis prophetie libri huius auferet Deus partem eius de libro 
vite. Ex quibus omnibus sequitur quod verbis divinis que in sacra scriptura habentur nihil 
penitus sit addendum quod tanquam catholicum sit tenendum." 

15 Tbid.: “Quod autem dictis sanctorum doctorum non sit firma fides adhibenda nec quibus- 
cumque chronicis vel historiis biblie non insertis videtur sentire Augustinus in epistola 
as Hieronymum: ego solis scripturarum libris qui canonici appellantur hunc honorem 
deferre didici ut nullum auctorem eorum in scribendo errase aliquod firmissime credam; 
alios autem ita lego ut quantalibet sanctitate quantave doctrina prepolleant non ideo 
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From these it [can be] concluded that it is forbidden — with regard to 
the sacred scriptures of the Old and New Testaments — to doubt whether 
anything which is written there would agree with that which is true and 
correct. But with regard to other writings — outside the sacred canon - it 
is not forbidden to cast doubt and discuss whether they deviate from the 
truth before they are shown to be in agreement with the scriptions of 
Old and New Testaments. The result [is that] only assertions which are 
formally found in the sacred canon or assertions which are deduced from 
such [scriptural assertions] by necessary consequence are Catholic.!6 


In his response to this argument Garsia rejects, first, the idea that Scripture 
alone should be considered as the source of Catholic truths and points out, cit- 
ing in this case John 16, 12-13, that the Holy Spirit is yet another source through 
which many Catholic truths which are necessary for salvation were revealed to 
the Apostles and the Church. 

The second point that Garsia makes against this argument is that by accept- 
ing it the assertions of Roman pontiffs and the decisions taken by Church’s 
councils become non-Catholic.!? Yet another implication is that such an argu- 
ment places a restriction on God's omnipotent power to reveal His truths in 
more than one manner, a power which is attested by Scripture.? This is an 
interesting claim to be employed by Garsia against what he regarded as 'the 


verum putem quia ipsi ita senserunt vel scripserunt, sed quia mihi per alios auctores vel 
chronicas vel probabiles rationes quod a vero non abhorreant persuadere potuerunt." 
Elsewhere I have argued that Augustine is using here probabile in the technical Academic 
(i.e. Skeptic) sense, v9avóv in Greek, which should not come as any surprise given the 
fact that his Contra Academicos is one of our two main ancient sources (together with 
Cicero's Academica) for this particular philosophical school. Pico is following Augustine 
and Cicero in his Apology and uses a similar line of argumentation and terminology. On 
this see Amos Edelheit, Ficino, Pico and Savonarola, chapter four. 

16  Ibid.:"Ex quibus colligitur quod de sacra scriptura veteris et novi testamenti illicitum est 
dubitare utrum verum vel rectum quicquid in ea scriptum esse constiterit. De ceteris vero 
scripturis extra sacrum canonem contentis non est illicitum dubitare et disceptare an ver- 
itate exorbitent antequam scripture veteris et novi testamenti consone demonstrentur; et 
per consequens sole assertiones in sacro canone formaliter contente aut ex solis talibus 
necessaria consequentia deducte sunt catholice." 

17  lbid.:*... qua firmiter tenendum est spiritum sanctum apostolis et ecclesie multas veri- 
tates catholicas et ad salutem necessarias revelasse, unde Johannes xvi [John 16, 12-13], 
Christus apostolis dixit: adhuc habeo multa vobis dicere sed non potestis portare modo; 
cum autem venerit ille spiritus veritatis docebit vos omnem veritatem.” 

18 Ibid. f. agr: "Secundo deficit predicta opinio in hoc quod assertiones ergo a romanis pon- 
tificibus aut conciliis universibus diffinitas negat esse catholicas..." 

19  lbid.:"... Christus qui est sacerdos summum ordinem Melchisedech vicarios sibi instituit 
quibus ait [Luke 10, 16]: ‘qui vos audit me audit, et qui vos spernit me spernit. Iure ergo 
damnationis sustinet sententiam, qui contemnit divinitatis potentiam." 
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opinion of the ancient Nominalists, since some Nominalists had been asso- 
ciated by him with emphasizing the importance of the absolute power of 
God (potentia Dei absoluta: see Chapter 12 above), whereas here, according 
to Garsia, they seem to restrict this power. Here, in any case, Garsia supports 
the condemnation of this opinion and by the same token instructs us not to 
trust definitions which were not formulated by the universal Church and the 
Roman pontiffs: only such definitions are worthy of belief. Garsia also thinks 
that holding an opinion which is contrary to these definitions and decisions 
means falling into a most damnable error (error damnatissimus). As an exam- 
ple he mentions the case of John Wycliff who was declared a heretic in 1415 
by the council of Constance.?° This concrete historical example points out 
yet another difficulty with regard to this ‘opinion of the ancient Nominalists’: 
the fact that the Church has to constantly defend itself and to deal with many 
different challenges by determining the issues through Catholic decisions. 
Without being able to do that the Church as an institution cannot survive. 

The third and last point presented by Garsia against this argument is that 
it is necessary to follow also the historical stories which are not part of the 
Bible — for instance, the description of Peter moving from Antioch to his bish- 
opric in Rome, or the chronicles describing the lives and deeds of the saints — 
which are worthy of belief, even though they are not formally and explicitly 
enclosed in Scripture?! 

By the end of this section, Garsia, referring to Augustine, concludes that: 


Although the sayings of the sacred doctors should therefore not be con- 
sidered as true and worthy of belief [just] because they were asserted by 
sacred men. Yet many of their sayings should be held as if they were true 
and Catholic because reason has proved that they are true; or because the 
authority of the Church moves and obliges [us to regard] these sayings as 
true and worthy of belief.?2 


20  Ibid.: “Per eandem igitur rationem diffinitionibus universalis ecclesie et romani pontificis 
quin constat eos nihil confidem diffinire oportet firmiter credere, et oppositum tenere est 
incidere in errorem damnatissimum Johannis Wicleff in concilio Constantie numerati 
damnatum." 

21  lbid.;"Tertio deficit predicta opinio in hoc quod historias biblie non insertas negat firmiter 
esse tenendas qua universalis ecclesia tenet et docet apostolos symbolum condidisse 
beatum Petrum Romanum pontificem fuisse, sedem beati Petri de Antiochia in Romam 
fuisse translatam, Romanos pontifices beato Petro successisse, et multa alia que in chron- 
icis fide dignis de gestis sanctorum et ecclesie inveniuntur, que tamen in scripturis biblie 
formaliter et explicite non continentur, nec ex taliter contentis necessario sequuntur." 

22 bid. f. a4v: ^... licet dicta sanctorum doctorum non ideo censenda sunt esse vera et cre- 
denda qua a viris sanctis sunt asserta, tamen multa dicta eorum tenenda sunt tanquam 
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The sacred doctors can of course be wrong, and so an ad hominem argument 
based on human authority only is invalid. This is yet another piece of evidence 
which shows that scholastic thinkers like Garsia are not simply following in 
an uncritical manner previous authorities. But those assertions of the doc- 
tors which were proved by reason to be true should, according to Garsia, be 
accepted 'as if' (tanquam) they were true and Catholic. The absolute criterion 
for accepting such assertions as true and worthy of belief is provided by the 
authority of the Church alone. And so the opinion of the ancient Nominalists — 
making Scripture the sole criterion for accepting or rejecting assertions — 
should be rejected. 

Moving on to discuss the criteria for determining which assertion is Catholic 
or heretical according to common and true opinion, Garsia opposes faith to 
experience or demonstrative reason, and the light of divine revelation, under 
which assertions are explicitly well formulated, or implicitly deduced from 
good and necessary conclusions, to reasons which are the result of investiga- 
tion of things which can be known by natural light.?? 

In the same manner human will is contrasted to prophecy, following 
2 Peter 1, 21, but the concept of Catholic truth, claims Garsia, is by its nature 
not something which is directly transmitted by God to the believers but rather 


vera et catholica quia ratio convincit esse vera, vel quia ad credendum ea esse vera movet 
et obligat auctoritas ecclesie." 

23 Tbid.: “Altera vero opinio communior et verior est quod assertio catholica est illa cui qui- 
libet adultus tenetur explicite vel implicite firmiter adherere per solam fidem et non per 
experientiam aut rationem demonstrativam quamvis de facto habeat aliqua motiva. Vel 
ut alii dicunt assertio catholica est veritas ex lumine divine revelationis immediate vel 
mediate habita explicite et in propria verborum forma, vel implicite bona et necessaria 
consequentia deducta. Dicitur notanter ex lumine divine revelationis habita ad differen- 
tiam veritatum per rationis inquisitionem sub lumine naturali cognoscibilium, que non 
merentur dici catholice" Caroti has pointed out that Garsia, differently from Pico, was not 
competent in the logic of the ‘moderns’ (associated with Ockham and the Nominalists), 
that his text reflects hostility towards subtle distinctions associated with this logic, and 
that he was probably incapable of presenting a semantic analysis (which involves the 
terms virtus sermonis and vis verborum) in order to establish the proper sense of a prop- 
osition; see Caroti, 'Un effetto indesiderato delle Conclusiones di Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola: la disputa non voluta con Pedro Garsia, especially pp. 100-109. While this 
point is well-argued and demonstrated by Caroti who does expose Garsia's limitations 
in this case, yet, as the citation in the beginning of this note shows, Garsia might have 
included such logical-semantic analysis under ‘demonstrative reason’ based on natural 
light, which will always be inferior to assertions based on faith and divine light. Garsia's 
sympathy towards the common way as against Ockham and the Nominalists is discussed 
in Bianchi, ‘Pierre Garsias, adversaire de Jean Pic de la Mirandole, entre nominalisme 
et via communis, pp. 95-103. On p. 98 we find an account of virtus sermonis and vis ver- 
borum in Garsia. 
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something which implies men of God who are inspired in their words by the 
Holy Spirit, saints and learned men through whom this truth is passed on.?* 
Garsia is limiting the role of human will in the context of revealed prophecies 
on the one hand, but he is emphasizing the essential role of transmitting agents 
on the other, and thus of an authorised tradition which is later than Scripture 
and without which the Catholic truth would have never reached the believers. 
This truth is expressed in Scripture — as we have already seen — explicitly in a 
proper form of words, or implicitly, through consequences deduced in good 
and necessary manner.?5 In the second case, the role of those authorised trans- 
mitting agents seem essential. Thus, for instance, the fact that it is said that 
Christ was a man means that he necessarily had a rational soul and all the 
powers of the soul even if this is not mentioned in so many words in Scripture.26 

Garsia now presents us with eight levels (gradus) of Catholic truths: the first 
and most important consist in those found in the Old and New Testaments in a 
proper form of words; these truths are formally contained in Scripture and are 
clearly and without any possible doubt Catholic. The second includes those 
good and necessary conclusions which were deduced only from Scripture; 
these truths hold the same firmness ( firmitas) and credibility (credulitas) of 
those scriptural truths out of which they were deduced and they are rationally 
mentioned (rationabiliter connumerantur) among the Catholic truths, even 
though they are not found in a formal manner in Scripture. One such truth 
which can be found only in the Creed is that concerning Christ's descent into 
hell.?7 In this Garsia responds to Pico's account of this question in the Apology 
and, differently from Pico (as Garsia understood him), determines that Christ's 
descent into hell is indeed a binding Catholic truth and not just a probable 
opinion (opinio probabilis). 

The third level of Catholic truths are those which pass orally from Christ 
to the Apostles and from them to the believers. Here we find things which 


24 Ibid., f. a5r: “Non enim voluntate humana allata est prophetia, sed spirito sancto inspirati 
locuti sunt Dei homines [2 Peter 1, 21], et ideo non tantum veritas catholica dicenda est a 
Deo per se ipsum immediate fidelibus tradita sed etiam que per sanctos ab eo doctos et 
inspiratos est habita." 

25 Ibid.: “Dicitur [veritas catholica] consequenter explicite in propria verborum forma vel 
implicite bona et necessaria consequentia deducta..." The same formulation appears also 
inn. 23. 

26 Tbid.:“... sicut ex illa: Christus fuit homo, sequitur necessaria consequentia quod habuit 
animam rationalem et omnes anime potentias ... quorum nullum in propria verborum 
forma continetur in sacra scriptura." 

27 lbid. As shown by Bianchi, Garsia's tacit source for these eight levels is the Summa de 
ecclesia by Juan de Torquemada. See Bianchi, ‘Pierre Garsias, adversaire de Jean Pic de la 
Mirandole, entre nominalisme et via communis, pp. 94, 104108. 
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were said and done by Christ but were not included in Scripture. These 
truths, according to Garsia, should be held as very close to Scripture since 
they came to us through reports and approvals (relationes et approbationes) of 
the Apostles who communicate them to the believers.?? Garsia is using here 
the same authority which was used by Pico in support of the opposite view 
(that is, that binding Catholic truths are only those which are clearly found in 
Scripture), Augustine, who argued in this case that those truths which are not 
in Scripture are useful for the universal Church, since they were transmitted by 
the Apostles who were taught by Christ.?9 

On the fourth level we find those assertions concerning the faith of the 
Christian religion which were determined by the universal councils of the 
Church even though they cannot be found in Scripture. The reason given here 
by Garsia is that these universal Church councils in which matters of faith were 
discussed simply cannot err.?? Citing the authority of Gregory the Great, we 
learn that Garsia refers here to the special status assigned to the first four uni- 
versal Church councils. 

The fifth level of Catholic assertions includes those dealing with faith and 
determined by the judgment of the apostolic throne or See (apostolica sedes). 
Again, these assertions might not be found in Scripture but nevertheless they 
are considered among the Catholic truths since, simply, the Holy See cannot 
err in such matters.?! 

On the sixth level we find those Catholic truths which were transmitted by 
the approved doctors of the Church in their struggle to confirm faith and refute 
heretical views. The reason for that is that the Church - guided or ruled by 
the Holy Spirit — had approved these doctors and their doctrine and accepted 


28 Tbid.: “Tertius gradus veritatum catholicarum est earum quod citra canonem sacre scrip- 
tura continentur, que tamen per relationes et approbationes tantum mediantibus apost- 
olis ad fideles devenerunt. Sane cum Christus viveret in carne mortali et apostolos multa 
docuerit et fecerit que in sacro canone non habentur..." 

29 lbid. f. a5v: “... unde Augustinus in de baptismo parvulorum: illa que non scripta servat 
universalis ecclesia, accepit ab apostolis Christo docente." 

30 Tbid.: “Quartus gradus assertionum catholicarum est earum que ab ecclesia universali in 
plenariis conciliis tanquam ad fidem christiane religionis pertinentium diffinite sunt; 
licet expresse in canone sacre scripture non inveniantur. Cuius ratio est qua concilia ple- 
naria universalis ecclesie in his que fidei sunt errare non possunt, ut patet per beatum 
Gregorium divinum, xv capitulo, sicut sancti evangelii quattuor libros, sic quattuor con- 
cilia suscipere et venerari me fateor..." 

31  lbid.:"Quintus gradus assertionum catholicarum est earum que in materia fidei aposto- 
lice sedis iudicio diffinite sunt, que licet in canone sacre scripture non reperiantur inter 
catholicas tamen veritates computantur. Cuius ratio est quia apostolice sedis iudicium in 
his que fidei sunt errare non potest.” To show his point Garsia quotes on this occasion, e.g., 
Luc 22, 23. 
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them ‘as if’ (tanquam) they were true.?? Garsia is in danger of presenting a 
circular argument here, for he claims that it is necessary that the doctrine of 
these doctors should be held with unshaken belief by all the believers, since 
otherwise it would seem that the Church was wrong in approving and accept- 
ing this doctrine.?? Moreover, Pico could easily argue that it is clear that keep- 
ing the reputation of the Church intact from any suspicion of error is more 
important for Garsia than determining the truth regarding the doctrine of all 
these doctors. Garsia calls to his side Thomas Aquinas (Summa contra gentiles 
4, 24), who mentioned the Fifth Church's Universal Council where the views 
of all the Fathers and Doctors of the Church were approved of, adding to it 
another approval which took place in pope Gelasius’ synod.?^ 

Such a wholesale approvals without any qualifications might be the cause 
for justified criticisms. Garsia seems fully aware of this problem, and here we 
find an important clarification: he refers to cardinal Juan de Torquemada who 
argued that the decision of the synod of the Fifth Church's Universal Council 
was not an unqualified (simpliciter) approval of every element included in the 
writings of the above-mentioned Doctors, but only an approval of that ele- 
ment concerning the right faith (recta fides) and the condemnation of heretics; 
and thus only this element should be regarded as necessary and as a Catholic 
truth binding on all the believers. Many other elements found in the writings 
of the Doctors (in fact all the other elements) belong to a completely different 
category: probability (probabilitas).95 


32 Tbid.: “Sextus gradus veritatum catholicarum est earum que de tenenda fide et confuta- 
tione hereticorum a doctoribus ab ecclesia universali approbatis assertive tradite sunt; 
licet in canone scripture sacre expresse non contineantur. Cuius ratio est qua cum eccle- 
sia universalis que regitur spiritumsancto doctores aliquos approbavit eorum doctrinam 
tanquam veram recipiens..." Notice the word expresse in the repeated formulation "licet 
in canone scripture sacre expresse non contineantur", which is missing in the case of the 
fifth level (n. 31). 

33  lbid.:"... necesse est ut talium doctrina assertive posita et nunquam alias retractata vera 
sit et ab omnibus fidelibus firma credulitate tenenda in ea parte in qua ab universali 
ecclesia est recepta alias universalis ecclesia videretur errasse approbando et acceptando 
eorum doctrinam tanquam veram que tamen vera non esset." 

34 lbid. 

35 lbid. ff. a5v-a6r: "Notandum tamen secundum dominum Cardinalem de Turrecremata 
quod synodus universalis quinta non approbavit simpliciter omnia contenta in opuscu- 
lis praefatorum doctorum, sed ea tantum quod de recta fide et condemnatione hereti- 
corum exposuerunt; per quod datur satis intelligi quod non est necesse quod omnia in 
eis contenta approbata intelligantur, sed tantum ea que de recta fide et condemnatione 
hereticorum senserunt et exposuerunt que tanquam necessaria ad credendum fidelibus 
tradiderunt. Nec per consequens ex approbatione prefata habentur quod omnes veritates 
praefatorum sanctorum doctorum per ecclesiam approbatorum in opusculis contente 
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And so, after all, the differences between Garsia and Pico are not as dramatic 
as they may seem at first glance. Even Augustine's statement, on which some 
of Pico's arguments in the Apology so heavily rely, where he seems to reject 
any doctrine which cannot be clearly found in Scripture (see n. 29 and con- 
text), should be understood - according to Garsia — historically (secundum illa 
tempora), i.e., that it was stated before the decision taken by the Fifth Church's 
Universal Council.26 

But what exactly do ‘probability’ or ‘probable’ mean in this context for 
Garsia? The seventh level of Catholic assertions are those which can be 
inferred in a necessary and formal fashion (consequentia necessaria et formali), 
out of the fourth (Church's universal councils assertions), fifth (popes' asser- 
tions) and sixth (Church's Fathers and Doctors assertions) previous levels.?? 
The inference must be necessary and formal since 


For it is said ‘in a necessary and formal inference, since if any [assertion] 
is inferred through probable inference only, it cannot be properly called 
Catholic truth but only probable.2? 


Garsia clearly emphasizes here, in line with common Aristotelian terminology, 
the nature of inference or syllogistic procedure: necessary as against probable. 
Thus, Catholic truth can only be the result of necessary syllogism and associ- 
ated with necessity rather than with probability. He is focused on establishing 
the Catholic truth on a firm logical foundation, and he is more concerned with 
the logical implications of a probable assertion than, as we find in Pico, who 
is more influenced in the Apology by Cicero's and Augustine's accounts of the 
ancient Academic Skeptics, with the epistemological implications of having 
to deal with probable assertions in 'dangerous' proximity to necessary ones. In 
other words: the difference between the rather limited account of the 'probable 
syllogism’ (m18avog ovAAoytopdc), mainly in logic and rhetoric, as it is reflected 
in Aristotelian texts and contexts on the one hand, and the accounts, much 


sint tanquam catholice veritates habende, sed veritates tantum prefati generis que scili- 
cet de recta fide et condemnatione hereticorum exposuerunt. Multa alia quidem sunt in 
eis contenta alterius generis scilicet probabilitatis....” 

36  Ibid.,f. a6r: "Augustinus loquitur secundum illa tempora cum adhuc scripta Augustini 
etaliorum sanctorum patrum non erant auctentica nec approbata; hodie autem iubentur 
teneri..." 

37  lbid.:"Septimus gradus assertionum catholicarum est earum que ex quarto, quinto, sexto 
genere veritatum catholicarum consequentia necessaria et formali inferri possunt." 

38 Tbid.: “Dicitur autem necessaria et formali consequentia quia si aliquid solum probabili 
consequentia inferretur non diceretur proprie veritas catholica sed probabilis tantum." 
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broader in scope, of probabile (m8avov) and veri simile (eixw¢), reflected in the 
debates, during the Hellenistic period, between the Stoics and the Academics, 
where for instance, very differently from Aristotle, it is possible that sense data 
will result in ‘knowledge’ in the full Stoic meaning (gavtacia xatadnntiny), 
is reflected in the two very different considerations of probability by Garsia 
and Pico. 

This might just be one crucial point of departure between a more traditional 
‘Aristotelian’ philosophical discourse — in which we can find for instance, in 
the Latin Western tradition at least since Boethius, the standard Aristotelian 
definition of accepted or common views (évdo&w), the starting point of any 
scientific investigation, wrongly understood as probabilia, possibly under the 
misunderstood influence of Cicero and because of a lack of familiarity with 
the ancient skeptical terminology in Greek as reflected in Sextus Empiricus — 
and the beginning of a new philosophical discourse. 

In the eighth and last level we find what Garsia calls ‘not strictly speaking 
Catholic assertion’, which nevertheless ‘smells’ (sapiens) of Catholic truth, 
since it is ‘near’ (est propinqua) to Catholic truths.?? But what is it exactly? A 
truth 'smelling' of Catholic truth is that which is connected with some other 
truth which pertains to faith, and also cannot be denied rationally, and so it 
follows that it is a Catholic truth.*? 

What Garsia is in fact doing here by pointing out these eight levels of 
Catholic truth is codifying practices and common views which had been 
subject to some severe critique and scrutiny long before Pico (by 'ancient 
Nominalists' and many others) in order to defend them in the context of the 
recent challenge of Pico. 

Butlet us go back to those 'ancient Nominalists' mentioned earlier by Garsia 
(n. 11 and context). In his attempt to expose the ‘technique’ of ‘Scotus and his 
followers' (Scotus et sui sequaces), we learn that for Garsia they share the same 
'common way' with the Nominalists, and that they probably belong to the 
same school of thought.^! So now we have a more explicit indication as to the 
identity of the ‘ancient Nominalists’. 


39 lbid. "Octavus gradus addi potest qui quevis non sit proprie loquendo assertio cathol- 
ica, est nihilominus catholicam veritatem sapiens pro quanto catholicis veritatibus est 
propinqua." 

40 Ibid.: “Unde veritas sapiens catholicam veritatem est illa que adiuncta sibi aliqua alia ver- 
itate ad fidem impertinente, que tamen rationabiliter negari non potest, sequitur veritas 
catholica." 

41 lbid. f. a7v: "Via vero communis Scotistarum et nominalium tenet..." For the phrase 
Scotus et sui sequaces see the next note. 
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According to Garsia, Scotus and his followers rejected — in their account of 
divine attributes — any formal distinction between these attributes, or indeed 
any distinction which originates from the nature of the issue (ex natura rei), 
allowing for a distinction by reason only.** He uses this as an example for 
reconstructing the method used in the case of a question which Pico exten- 
sively discussed in his Apology: the manner in which Christ descended into 
hell. To argue — as Pico does - that Christ had not truly (veraciter) and in His 
real presence (secundum realem presentiam) descended, as Thomas and 'the 
common way' hold, but that He descended through His effect only means, 
according to Garsia, to deny Christ the ability of descending into hell through 
real local movement, and to deny Him real local presence where the souls of 
the just are detained.*? Such ‘partial’ presence in hell, through the effect only, 
is not enough for Garsia.^* 

It is, perhaps, not entirely superfluous to point out here the fact that the 
question aiming at explaining the manner in which Christ as a spiritual being 
had descended into a physical place like hell is the scholastic-theological 


42 Ibid., f. a7r:“Nam proposita tali propositione inter disputandum: attributa divina non for- 
maliter et ex natura rei distinguuntur, ut ponit Scotus et sui sequaces, sed sola ratione; 
manifestum est quod sensus proprius predicte conclusionis est negare omnem distinc- 
tionem formalem et ex natura rei inter attributa divina, quam Scotus et sui sequaces 
ponunt, et solam distinctionem rationis affirmare, que omnem aliam excludit." 

43 Ibid.: “A simili ergo ponere quod Christus non veraciter et secundum realem presentiam 
descendit ad inferos, ut ponit Thomas et communis via, sed solum quo ad effectum, est 
negare a Christo verum motum localem descendendi ad inferos, et realem presentiam ad 
locum in quo iustorum anime detinebantur, cuius oppositum Thomas et communis via 
tenent. 

44 It might be important to recall Pico's exact position, which is different from his thesis as 
it was presented in his 9oo Theses, as he explained it in his Apology; see, pp. 40-42: "Istam 
autem opinionem de modo essendi praesentialiter in loco, licet etiam multi doctores 
teneant ego tamen non teneo nec sequutus sum eam in conclusione mea, sed eam tenui 
quam immediate subiungam. Est ergo alia opinio quae dicit quod substantia separata 
sicut est angelus et anima non unita corpori est quidem vere in loco, et ita vere definitive 
est praesens localiter sicut res corporea est commensurative praesens localiter, et in hoc 
convenit ista via cum communi quae est via Scoti et omnium scotistarum. Sed in hoc 
discrepant quod scotistae dicunt quod finitio et limitatio essentiae et finaliter intrinseca 
determinatio suae substantiae est ratio substantiae separatae essendi in loco. Ista autem 
opinio quam ego sum secutus in conclusione dicit quod sicut licet substantia corporea 
sit commensurative in loco tamen ratio ei essendi taliter in loco non est sua substanti- 
alitas sed quantitas quae est extrinseca et extranea a ratione suae substantiae, ita etiam 
licet substantia incorporea vere sit definitive in loco et praesens localiter tamen ratio ei 
essendi in loco non est sua substantia, sed operatio eius ab ea transiens ad extra. Quam 
opinionem ego iudico sic intelligendam et sic intellectam iudico non solum non haereti- 
cam sed etiam probabiliorem sua opposita..." 
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formulation of what has become a standard theme among early-modern phi- 
losophers, and then a part of the modern philosophical discourse: the psycho- 
physical problem.*5 

Garsia turns now to a more systematic and critical assessment of this issue. 
He begins by presenting more accurately Thomas's position as it can be found 
in his Summa theologiae 3, q. 52, a. 2, while identifying two positions: the first, 
which he ascribes to Thomas, associates Christ's presence in hell with His 
essence, not with His operation; and the second, which he regards as ‘common 
among Scotists and Nominalists’ limiting His essence.*® 

It is important for Garsia, first of all, to clarify that Thomas here does not 
deal with the problem of being in a place as such, and with the different philo- 
sophical implications of this problem.*” Thomas in this case is working under 
the assumption that an angel is in a place through his operation just as a sep- 
arated soul.^? But without any contradiction, the Angelic Doctor, according to 
Garsia, is giving here a definitive answer to this question: Christ's soul truly 
descended into hell and He was there in the real presence of His substance and 
not only through His effect. This is clear from Thomas's solution to the second 
argument in q. 52, a. 1, where the passion of Christ is regarded as the universal 


45 Here is, for instance, Spinoza’s critical account of Descartes's famous treatment of this 
issue, found in his Ethics; see Baruch Spinoza, Ethics, ed. Paolo Cristofolini (Pisa, 2010), 
part 5, preface: "Attamen ab experientia reclamante, non vero ex suis principiis coacti 
sunt fateri, usum, et studium non parvum requiri ad eosdem coercendum, et moderan- 
dum; quod quidam exemplo duorum canum (si recte memini) unius scilicet domestici, 
alterius venatici, conatus est ostendere; nempe quia usu efficere tandem potuit, ut domes- 
ticus venari, venaticus contra a leporibus sectandis abstinere assuesceret. Huic opinioni 
non parum favet Cartesius. Nam statuit Animam, seu Mentem unitam praecipue esse 
cuidam parti cerebri, glandulae scilicet pineali dictae, cujus ope Mens motus omnes, qui 
in corpore excitantur, et objecta externa sentit, quamque Mens eo solo, quod vult, varie 
movere potest. Hanc glandulam in medio cerebri ita suspensam esse statuit, ut minimo 
spirituum animalium motu possit moveri." 

46 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. a7v: “Thomas enim videtur sentire in 3 parte, q. 52, 
ar. 2, quod ratio descendendi anime Christi ad inferos et existendi in loco fuit essentia 
et non operatio. Via vero communis Scotistarum et nominalium tenet quod limitatio 
essentie, quod predicta conclusio negat." 

47  Onthe problem of being in a place see Chapter 12 above. 

48 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. a7v: "Primo quidem quantum ad id quod Thome 
imponot, quia Thomas in preallegata questione non disputat de ratione essendi in loco, 
ut statim patebit, sed supposito ex prima parte quod angelus est in loco per operationem; 
supposito etiam quod anime separate conveniat moveri et esse in loco sicut angelo...." 
The discussion of angels is of course essential for all the speculations aiming at explain- 
ing the manner in which Christ descended into hell. For a good scholarly starting-point 
see the articles in Tobias Hoffmann (ed.), A Companion to Angels in Medieval Philosophy 
(Leiden, 2012). 
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cause of salvation for those who are alive, through the sacraments, and for the 
dead, through Christ's descent into hell.4? 

So how exactly Thomas avoids the contradiction here? Surely Christ should 
be regarded as a spiritual being, and so His presence in a physical place can 
be explained — just as angels and separated souls — through His effects and 
operations only. In q. 52, a. 2, we find two manners in which Christ's descent 
is described (but not explained, according to Garsia, as we shall see shortly): 
while the damned souls were visited by Christ through His effect only, the just 
souls (that is, the souls of the Fathers who are detained there only because of 
Original Sin) were visited by Christ through His essence and in the presence of 
His soul.5° 

In what can be regarded as his conclusion, or determinatio quaestionis, 
Garsia points out that Thomas, in the above-cited question, is not regarding 
Christ's essence as the reason for His presence in hell, and that Thomas's inten- 
tion was misrepresented and misunderstood by Pico. It is rather clear, accord- 
ing to Garsia, from this question that Thomas regarded the effect as the reason 
for Christ's descent and presence in hell.5! But Thomas's focus in this question 
is on distinguishing the modes rather than the reasons for being in a place.5? So 
what exactly was Pico's mistake according to Garsia? 


49  lbid.:"... et indubitanter tenet quod anima Christi veraciter descendit et fuit ibi secundum 
realem presentiam sue substantie et non solum quo ad effectum, unde in solutione ad 
secundum argumentum ar. 1, q. allegate sic dicit: passio Christi fuit quasi quedam causa 
universalis humane salutis tam vivorum quam mortuorum. Causa autem universalis 
applicatur ad singulares effectus per aliquid speciale, unde sicut virtus passionis Christi 
applicatur viventibus per sacramenta configurantia nos passioni Christi; ita etiam appli- 
cata est mortuis per descensum Christi ad inferos..." 

50 Tbid.: “Preterea quod inducitur de Thoma est ad oppositum; nam articulo secundo, ques- 
tione allegate, in quo queritur an Christus descenderit ad locum damnatorum, respondet 
quod dupliciter dicitur aliquod alicubi esse. Uno modo per suum effectum, et hoc modo 
Christus in quemlibet infernorum descendit, aliter tamen et aliter. Nam in infernum dam- 
natorum habuit hunc effectum quod descendendo ad inferos eos de sua incredulitate 
et malicia confutavit; illis vero qui detinebantur in purgatorio spem glorie consequende 
dedit. Sanctis autem patribus qui pro solo peccato originali detinebantur in inferno 
lumen eterne glorie infudit. Alio modo aliquod dicitur esse alicubi per suam essentiam, 
et hoc modo anima Christi descendit solum ad locum inferni in quo iusti detinebantur, 
ut quos ipse per gratiam interius visitabat secundum divinitatem, eos secundum animam 
visitaret et loco.’ 

51 lbid. f. a8r: “... [Thomas] non intendit dicere quod descendendi et essendi anime Christi 
in tali loco sit essentia, ut defensor predicte conclusionis sibi imponit; quia per eandem 
rationem effectus esset anime Christi ratio descendendi ad inferos, cum ibidem dicat 
quod anima Christi per suum effectum in quemlibet infernorum descendit." 

52 Ibid.: “Intentio igitur beati Thome in presenti loco est distinguere modos et non rationes 
essendi in loco.’ 
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If indeed the operation is not distant in place from the substance of the 
angel as much as it is distant from the subject, for it is not contrary to the 
[nature of an] angel or of the separate soul to be in a place at the same 
time as the operation and movement, and then, the angel or soul are said 
to be there through essence or substance; and this is what commonly 
is described in other words, that some agent is somewhere through its 
ability and power, indeed [it is] somewhere through its essence and 
presence. It is clear from this that the defender of the above-mentioned 
conclusion, who praises himself for being familiar with all schools of 
philosophy and theology, does not understand the intention of blessed 
Thomas on this matter. 


Garsia points out that an angel or a separate soul, although they cannot be in 
another place in their person (subiecto), nevertheless they do have the ability 
to join and be in a place in their essence (substantia). For this reason ‘abil- 
ity' (virtus) and 'power' (potentia) of an agent to be in a place are synonyms, 
in common language, to 'essence' (essentia) and 'presence' (presentia). This is 
Thomas's intention which was missed by Pico. But as we have seen (n. 50) and 
as is clear in q. 52, a. 2, Thomas does allow Christ's soul to visit the just souls in 
hell through its essence. Garsia is providing here an explanation which cannot 
be found in Thomas. 

Garsia seems to have a problem with Pico's understanding of what he calls 
‘the common way’, i.e., the view which is followed by most doctors. The fact 
that Pico is rejecting the ‘common-way’s reason for, and mode of, being in a 
place implies that his view is very different (conclusio ... satis diversa) from that 
of the ‘common way’, and that Pico’s efforts in his Apology to challenge the 
concept of the ‘common way, or at least to obliterate the distinction between 
the common-way views and other views,5* ends, according to Garsia, in the 
ridiculous possibility that one could regard the opinion of Scotus and the 


53  Ibid.: “Si vero operatio non distat loco ab angeli substantia quamvis distet subiecto; non 
enim repugnat angelo vel anime separate esse localiter simul cum operato et moto, tunc 
angelus vel anima dicuntur esse ibi per essentiam vel substantiam; et hoc est quod sub 
aliis verbis communiter dicitur, quod aliquod agens est alicubi per suam virtutem et 
potentiam, alicubi vero per suam essentiam et presentiam. Ex quo patet quod defensor 
predicte conclusionis qui gloriatur se agnoscere familias omnium philosophorum et the- 
ologorum non habuit in hac materia mentem doctrine beati Thome.” 

54 Pico, Apology, e.g., p. 44: “Et quid plures e numero tenuerunt credo istam opinionem plus 
quam centum doctores catholici et probatissimi quorum libri non solum non reprobati 
ab Ecclesia, sed celebres in omnibus christianorum gymnasiis publice leguntur." 
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Nominalists as the ‘common way'55 This, of course, tells us a lot about the 
status of Scotus and the Nominalists in the eyes of a well-established theolo- 
gian by the end of the fifteenth century. Garsia explicitly identifies the com- 
mon way with Thomas's views and he points out that Thomas was called by 
Giles of Rome, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, Scotus and Peter Auriol, 
and by many other scholastic doctors, ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ alike, ‘the com- 
mon doctor'56 

Moreover, Garsia analyses in a rather detailed manner Durandus's account 
of this issue since he, according to Garsia, was the first author and defender 
of this conclusion which Pico presented in his Theses and defended in his 
Apology, and since he was the one who clearly stood against Thomas's view 
and the common way.” This, of course, divests Pico from any claim of original- 
ity. Not that Pico in the Apology had claimed to be original: on the contrary, it 
was crucial for him there — as part of a successful defense strategy — to appear 
to be as little original as possible. And in fact we find a very long citation from 
Durandus, and from exactly the same place that Garsia referred to (Sentences 3, 
d. 23), in the midst of Pico's defense.5® 

Durandus, who is referring to a remark he found in Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite, identifies — according to Garsia — three explanations for the 
descent of Christ into hell as a soul (secundum animam): the first is, that it is 
not in agreement with the nature of spiritual substances (God, angels, sep- 
arate souls and Christ's soul, all included) to be moved from place to place 
through movement which is that of material bodies; second, that it does not 
befit them to move in a subjective manner (subiective) inside them, but only 
through effect which they have on other things.5? Descending ‘through effect 


55 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. a8r: “... quia si per predictam conclusionem non 
intendit negare ab anima Christi verum motum localem ad inferos et realem presentiam 
in inferno, sed solum rationem et modum essendi in loco quem ponit via communis, 
tunc talis conclusio non esset secundum propriam et singularem opinionem a communi 
modo dicendi theologorum satis diversa; ut in rubro se facere gloriatur sed communis et 
vulgata a mille doctoribus disputata. Appelare preterea opinionem Scoti et nominalium 
viam communem est ridiculum." 

56 Tbid.:“Opinio namque communis est que communiter a doctoribus tenetur; talis autem ut 
in pluribus est beati Thome opinio, unum ab Egidio, Henrico, Godefredo, Scoto et Aureolo 
ceterisque doctoribus scholasticis antiquis et modernis doctor communis Thomas 
appelatur" 

57 Ibid.:“... hoc idem ex intentione Durandi probatur qui primus auctor et defensor est pre- 
dicte conclusionis"; ibid., f. bır: “Haec Durandus qui luce clarius tenet contra Thomam et 
communem viam...." 

58 Pico, Apology, pp. 74-80. 

59 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. a8v: "Secundum enim Dyonisium septimo celestis 
hierarchie Christus secundum animam habet docere angelos, et fortiori ratione animas. 
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on others’ (per effectum quem habuit in aliis) is the principle in the second and 
the third explanation as well.©° 

Unlike Pico, Garsia takes Durandus's view here as part of the scholas- 
tic method of raising and discussing theoretical problems, casting doubts 
on different views and opinions and contrasting arguments. Once we move 
from a theoretical discussion of problems to the real meaning of terms and 
propositions — that is to their real implications in reality (significatio is the 
term used by Garsia) - then we should follow the common way. Otherwise, 
we can end up tolerating every view or opinion mentioned in a scholastic dis- 
pute and every conditional proposition.® What Pico is doing in the defense of 
his theses is, according to Garsia, challenging the authority and status of the 
common way on behalf of what seems to him more consistent, tenable and 
probable views. For Garsia, the common way is in fact the canon of the right 
theological views based on the majority of the best authorities in the tradition, 
and it should never be challenged when real matters (as against theoretical 
discussions) are at stake. 

Thus, Garsia defends the indivisibly manner (indivisibiliter) in which sep- 
arate souls and angels — given their limited and finite nature — are in fact in a 
determined and definitive place without being restricted by, or equal to, this 
place, since they are incorporeal.9? This is Garsia's solution to the psychophys- 
ical problem, a solution that cannot be proved by an evident and demonstra- 
tive syllogism, yet it can be proved effectively by reasons and authorities, since 
there is nothing which prevents an intellectual creature from being connected 
and applied through itself or through another creature to corporeal nature in a 
definitive and indivisibly manner, just as it is clear, according to both the most 


Et ratione huius duplicis effectus potest dici quod anima Christi descendit ad inferos, 
quod triplici ratione probatur. Prima est quia moveri vel descendere competit anime sep- 
arate non per modum motus corporum sed per modum quo moveri competit substan- 
tie spirituali, scilicet reliquis substantiis spiritualibus, puta Deo et angelo, non competit 
moveri de loco ad locum per motum quod sit subiective in ipsis, sed per effectum quem 
habent in aliis rebus. Ergo simili modo competit anime separate et competebat anime 
Christi." 

6o Ibid., ff. a8v-bir. 

61 — Ibid., f. bir: “Omnis conclusio problematica rationabiliter est intelligenda et recipienda in 
sensu de quo scholastici doctores dubitant et sibi invicem contradicunt. In significationi- 
bus enim terminorum et propositionum oportet sequi viam communem, aliter tolleretur 
omnis via scholastice disputationis et condictionis.” 

62 Tbid., f. bir-v: “Et ratio talis existentie in loco localiter et diffinitive est quia tam anima 
quam angelus sunt limitate et finite nature, et ob hanc rationem non sunt ubique sed in 
loco determinato et diffinitive. Non habent preterea quantitatem corporalem et exten- 
sivam, et ideo non sunt circumscriptive et commensurative in loco, sed indivisibiliter 
tantum." 
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approved philosophy and faith, that the human soul is indivisibly connected to 
the human body.8? Interestingly, Garsia points out three ways through which 
the intellectual nature can be united locally, indivisibly and definitively with 
a body: through infusion with form (per informationem), through anima- 
tion (per animationem), and through magical determination (per magicam 
determinationem). It is absolutely crucial for Garsia to emphasize that the 
words and terms used in describing the relation of separate souls and angels 
to place, movement and time really reflect reality and are not merely a meta- 
phorical usage of language.55 

Simplicity also seems to play a role in Garsia's considerations: the Church's 
doctrine of Christ's descent is phrased in simple terms, with no qualifications,96 
and as we shall see in Chapter 15, it also plays a role in Caroli's criticism of Pico. 
Here we find an interesting — although hardly new — phrase used by Garsia: 
communicatio idiomatum. Faith dictates that properties which are suitable for 
describing human nature are also suitable to describe Christ in a proper and 
true manner through a communication of idioms, as if Christ was a human 
being. From this we should draw the conclusion that according to faith Christ 
was really a human being who really died, that is, this linguistic description of 
Christ really reflects reality.97 


63 Tbid., f. bıv: “Et quamvis ista conclusio non possit per rationem evidentem et demonstrati- 
vam ostendi, rationibus tamen et auctoribus potest efficaciter probari, quia non repugnat 
creature intellectuali uniri et applicari a se vel ab alio nature corporali diffinitive et indi- 
visibiliter; ut patet de anima humana que unitur indivisibiliter humano corpori per infor- 
mationem secundum probatissimam philosophiam et secundum fidem" And indeed 
Garsia provides plenty of such reasons and authorities, citing Scripture, Augustine, 
Ambrose and Peter Lombard's Sentences, e.g., on ff. bar-b3r. 

64 Tbid.:“... sed non maiorem imperfectam ponit in natura intellectuali uniri corpori local- 
iter, indivisibiliter tamen et diffinitive quam uniri per informationem vel animationem 
vel magicam determinationem..." 

65  Ibid.,ff.biv-bzr. 

66 Ibid. f. bar: “Cum igitur fides catholica predicet simpliciter de Christo sine quacunque 
determinatione quod ad inferos descendit, sequitur quod veraciter et secundum realem 
presentiam descendit et non solum quo ad effectum." 

67 Tbid.:“Preterea secundum fidem proprietates que conveniunt humane nature secundum se 
et suas partes principales conveniunt Christo per communicationem idiomatum proprie 
et veraciter, unde sicut ad Christum esse hominem; sequitur secundum fidem Christum 
esse veraciter hominem et ad Christum esse mortuum sequitur veraciter esse mortuum, 
et ad iacuisse in sepulchro veraciter iacuisse in sepulchro..." According to Thomas, the 
communicatio idiomatum is required for the communication between the two natures, 
the divine and the human, in the Person of Christ; see Thomas Aquinas, Super Evangelium 
Matthaei reportatio, 1, 4, 95: "Unde nota, quod in Christo, quia fit unio duarum naturarum 
in una persona, fit communicatio idiomatum, ut illa quae sunt Dei attribuantur homini, 
et e converso." Garsia in this case emphasizes the reliability of communicatio idiomatum, 
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Garsia now proceeds to draw a sharp distinction between the philosophical 
and the theological view concerning the movement and attachment to place 
of angels and separate souls. While the philosophers are obliged to follow 
Aristotelian's astronomy and metaphysics, and thus to regard the intelligences 
(whose essence is devoid of any matter) as completely unmovable and with- 
out attachment to a place (immobiles et illocabiles), there are some theologians 
who, in a probable manner (probabiliter), think that angels and separate souls 
are attached to a place and are moved locally, in themselves and in their proper 
substance — so much so that it is not intelligible that angels and separate souls 
are said to be or not to be in a place through their subjected existence to a 
place.®® At this point Garsia summarizes the whole question by presenting and 
assessing five different theological views on this matter. 

The first view is, according to Garsia, that of the Scotists and Nominalists, 
who claim — as we have already seen — that an angel can be in a place not in 
a restrained manner, i.e., that its nature is somehow restrained by a place, but 
rather definitely, i.e., that its nature is distinct from that of a place. In this way 
the angel is attached to a place through its internal nature and thus it can exist 
in one place and not in another. The second view is ascribed to Scotus himself — 
and thus Garsia makes a case for a distinction and difference between Scotus's 
own view and the view of some of his followers — who adds that the reason 
that the substance of an angel is in a place and can be moved locally has to do 


and this emphasis seems to reflect a tension concerning the sufficient conditions for a 
successful communication, found in William Ockham's Centiloquium theologicum, 13 
(p. 411): "Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: si talis assumptio esset semper suffi- 
ciens causa communicationis idiomatum inter Deum et naturam humanam, sequeretur 
quod tales propositiones essent verae: 'Deus est ista natura humana assumpta, 'nat- 
ura divina est natura humana’, deitas est humanitas; ‘ista natura — demonstrata natura 
divina — est ista natura’ - demonstrata natura humana. Item sequeretur quod in triduo 
mortis Christi istae propositiones fuissent verae: ‘Deus est corpus mortuum, ‘Deus est 
anima separata a corpore, ‘anima separata a corpore est corpus mortuum; ‘corpus mor- 
tuum Christi est corpus separatum a corpore mortuo Christi; et per consequens idem 
esset separatum a se ipso." 

68 Ibid., f. b3r-v: "De motu et loco angelorum et animarum separatarum multiplex et varia 
est theologorum et philosophantium opinio. Philosophi nanquam tenent quod intelli- 
gentie sunt omnino immobiles et illocabiles tam per se quam per accidens. Ponunt enim 
quod intelligentia est quedam essentia denudata ab omni materia et conditionibus mate- 
rialibus, et quod movet orbem per animam orbi coniunctam sicut amatum et desidera- 
tum, ut scribitur xii metaphysicorum, et ideo nullam applicationem ad locum vel corpus 
habet, quia non operatur immediate secundum ipsos circa aliquod corpus ... Secunda 
opinio est quorundam theologorum qui probabiliter tenent quod angelus et anima sepa- 
rata sunt in loco et moventur localiter secundum se et secundum propriam substantiam, 
adeo quod non est intelligibile angelum et animam separatam esse et non esse in loco 
supposita existentia loci." 
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more with a limitation in its ability or power rather than with a limitation in 
its essence.®9 

The third view is that of 'other theologians' (whom Garsia later identifies as 
belonging to the Thomistic school) and according to them the angels and sep- 
arate souls cannot be in a place in the sense that their essence and limitation 
in ability are regarded as the reason for their being in a place, but rather the 
reason thanks to which they are in a place is their operation in a place, or their 
operation towards a body which exists in a place. Both the previous views and 
this view are in agreement that the substance of the angels and the separate 
souls is subject to local movement and to real, definitely presence in a place.”° 

Yet 'other theologians' stand behind a fourth view, according to which the 
angels and separate souls are attached to a place neither through their essence 
nor through their operation, or through anything external or internal, but rather, 
as those theologians claim, this attachment to a place and local movement is 
possible only through effect, where angels and separate souls are described as 
being in a place and moving locally, while in fact they are only effecting bodies 
which are in places and move locally. Thus, an angel, for instance, in order to 
move a body does not require any preceding vicinity by, or any real presence 
in, the moving body, but only a correspondence or proportion (proportio) ratio 
between that which moves and that which is being moved (ratio moventis et 
mobilis), thanks to which the angel moves a body when it so wishes, and when 
such a ratio is given, the angel is free in its movement, and when it moves it, it 
is said to be in a place."! 


69 Ibid. f. bgv: "Dicunt tamen quod angelus non est in loco circumscriptive sed diffinitive 
tantum, qua determinatur ex sua intrinseca natura ad locum aliquem; sic quod existens 
in uno loco non est in alio. Hanc autem opinionem tenet scotistarum et nominalium 
schola. Scotus tamen addit in ii quod dato quod substantia angeli sit in loco et moveatur 
localiter, ratio tamen essendi in loco magis proprie loquendo est limitatio virtutis quam 
essentie.” 

70  lbid.:"Tertia vero opinio est aliorum theologorum dicentium quod angelus et anima sep- 
arata non sunt in loco sic quod essentia et limitatio virtutis sit ratio essendi in loco, ut 
precedens opinio dicit, sed operatio eius circa locum vel circa corpus existens in loco. 
Convenit tamen cum precedenti opinione in hoc quod substantiam angeli et anime sep- 
arate dicit esse subiectum motus localis et realis presentie ad locum et esse in loco diffin- 
itive et distare a loco distante et appropinquare loco propinquo. Hanc autem opinionem 
tenet Thomistarum schola." 

71 lbid. “Quarta opinio aliorum theologorum est quod angelus et anima separata nec per 
essentiam nec per operationem nec per aliquod extrinsecum vel intrinsecum sunt in 
loco, sic quod eis conveniat locus vel situs vel ubi secundum propinquitatem et distan- 
tiam, aut moveri localiter formaliter et subiective, ut precedentes opiniones tenent, sed 
solum dicuntur esse in loco et moveri localiter in quantum sunt in corpore locato, non 
secundum se sed secundum effectum, quod est esse in aliquo sicut movens in moto, 
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The fifth view is the one defended by Pico. It is in agreement with the pre- 
vious view in accepting that formally and subjectively local movement and 
being definitely in a place are not in accordance with the angel's nature, but 
just like a separate substance, it is not submitted to any corporeal accident like, 
for instance, moving locally according to its own internal principle, or accord- 
ing to an external principle.7? It is, however, different from the previous view 
in that it holds that the angel is present in any body which it can move, and it 
is present there whether the body is moving or not, but when it is moving, it is 
said to be specially where that body is moving according to certain appropri- 
ation, since at that place the power or ability of the angel specially manifests 
itself. Thus, according to this view, the real presence of the angel in a place 
precedes its operation in a place.7? On the other hand, according to this view, 
the angel's movement and action requires its presence, and yet the angel can 
act in many places at once or in succession.7* 

Prioritising ‘presence’ to ‘action’ and regarding this presence as a necessary 
precondition for moving underline Durandus's account of this issue. Durandus 
emphasized that both the celestial bodies and the angels are the causal prin- 
ciple (causalitas) of everything which is generated and corrupted — through 
their presence — and that this presence enables them to have local movement 
and existence in a place.” 


vel sicut causa in suo effectu. Et tenentes hanc opinionem dicunt quod angelus ad hoc 
quod moveat corpus non requirit nec preexigit aliquam propinquitatem nec realem pre- 
sentiam ad corpus mobile, sed proportionem tantum secundum rationem moventis et 
mobilis, qua existente angelus movet corpus quantum vult, quia liber est in movendo et 
quando movet dicitur esse in loco." 

72  lbid.:"Quinta vero opinio cui innititur defensor predicte conclusionis est quod substantia 
angeli nusquam est nec movetur localiter ratione sui aut alicuius existentis in ipso, neque 
ratione operationis transentis extra, sic quod ei formaliter et subiective conveniat motus 
vel locus vel situs diffinitive cum substantia separata talium accidentium corporalium 
non sit susceptiva; in quo concordat cum precedenti opinione." 

73 ~~ Ibid.:“Differt tamen in hoc quod hec opinio tenet quod sicut angelus nusquam est secun- 
dum locum sic est presens cuilibet corpori quod potest movere, presentia tamen ordinis 
vel situs sive moveat corpus sive non, sed quando movet dicitur esse ibi specialiter ubi 
movet secundum quandam appropriationem, quia ibi manifestatur specialiter sua virtus; 
presentia tamen realis angeli ad locum precedit eius operationem in loco." 

74 Tbid.: “Cuius ratio est secundum istam opinionem qua motus et omnis actus quod subiec- 
tum supponit preexigit presentiam motivi ad mobile et activi ad passivum. Sed angelus 
potest agere in multa simul vel successive." 

75  lbid.,ff b3v-bar: "Ergo antequam agat actu presens est cuilibet corpori et simul ex nat- 
ura sua, et ideo secundum istam opinionem ponitur quod angelus et quelibet substantia 
separata sit simul presens cuilibet corpori quod potest movere antequam aliquod eorum 
moveat. Quod per hunc modum persuadet Durandus, xxvii distinctione, primi senten- 
tiarum, quod inquit facit situs in corporibus hoc facit ordo in spiritibus secundum beatum 
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While the opinion of the philosophers (n. 68) is simply and truly heretical 
according to Thomas - states Garsia — he carefully examines the other four 
theological views regarding movement and being in a place of angels and sep- 
arate souls. He admits that the second view (n. 68) — regarding the angel in 
itself and its essence as the reason for its local movement and ability to be in a 
place - this view is indeed more probable and more in agreement with biblical 
authorities and the words of the saints."9 On the contrary, the third view (n. 70) 
is suspicious of being erroneous and heretical since the angel's operation can- 
not be material, and thus cannot be regarded as the principle attaching the 
angel to a place." 

Both the fourth and the fifth views (nn. 71-72) seem most suspicious of 
being erroneous for the same reason: these views favour the 'philosophical 
view’ in negating — with regard to angels and separate souls - true local move- 
ment and real definitive presence in a place, thus coming very close to the 
opinion of the philosophers. This is particularly evident in the case of the fifth 
view, where it is assumed that angels are present everywhere according to their 
unique nature.”8 

Garsia adds to the discussion four more views which, according to him, are 
reflected in four among the 220 condemned theses in the famous 1277 condem- 
nation led by the bishop of Paris, Stephen Tempier. The first, that the substance 


Augustinum; sed videmus in corporibus quod corpus celeste habens causalitatem super 
omnia generabilia et corruptibilia presens est omnibus secundum situm, hoc modo ut 
agat in omnia. Ergo angelus habens causalitatem super aliqua corpora quo ad motum 
localem presens est omnibus secundum ordinem; ita quod possit in omnia illa agere cum 
voluerit." 

76 Ibid. f. bar: “Harum autem quinque opinionum de motu et localitate angelorum et 
substantiarum separatarum; opinio philosophorum est simpliciter heretica scundum 
Thomam, distinctione xxxvii, primi sententiarum, qua fide tenemus angelos circa nos 
operari immediate ... Secunda vero opinio que ponit substantiam angeli secundum se et 
secundum essentiam moveri localiter et esse in loco est probabilior et auctoribus sacre 
scripture et dictis sanctorum conformior.’ 

77 Ibid.:“Tertia opinio videtur esse suspecta de errore et heresi pro quanto non potest appar- 
enter nec probabiliter salvare dicta sacre scripture et sanctorum doctorum de mysteriis 
et locis premiorum et penarum angelorum et animarum separatarum, quia operatio per 
quam angelus determinatur ad locum non potest esse operatio materialis, quia talis eque 
abstracta est a loco motu et differentiis locorum et temporum sicut substantia angeli 
secundum predictam opinionem; oportet ergo quod sit operatio et effectus transiens in 
materiam corporalem." 

78 Ibid. “Quarta vero opinio et quinta videntur esse magis suspecte de errore propter 
rationem eandem, et etiam hoc quod ab angelis et animabus separatis negatur verus 
motus localis et realis presentia diffinitiva ad locum, quod videtur favere philosophorum 
errori; et maxime quinta opinio que ponit angelos esse ubique presentes secundum pro- 
priam naturam." 
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of the soul does not move locally either by itself or by accident; the second, 
that the soul is not moved unless the body is moved; the third, that the under- 
standing of an angel or a separate soul is never according to its substance but 
rather according to its operation; and the fourth, that separate substances are 
somewhere (alicubi) through their operation, and that they cannot be moved 
from one end to the other end, nor can they be moved to the centre unless they 
so wish.”9 

It is clear then, according to Garsia, that the third, fourth and fifth views 
mentioned above should be condemned as erroneous, false and indicative 
of heresy, especially in light of the 1277 condemnation.9? This means that the 
only views which are acceptable according to this criterion are the first two, 
ascribed to the Scotists and Nominalists (the first view) and to Scotus (the sec- 
ond view). One could then ask about the third view, which was ascribed to 
the Thomistic school (Thomistarum schola): how come that as we have seen 
(n. 55), Garsia contrasted the 'common-way' view to the views of Scotus and 
the Nominalists on that occasion, while associating the common way with 
Thomas (n. 43), while here, so it seems, the more acceptable views, and thus 
perhaps more common, are precisely those views of Scotus and his followers 
and those of the Nominalists? 

Exactly at this point the question regarding the universal nature of the 1277 
condemnation is presented: Garsia refers to a known view (and joke), men- 
tioned by Pico in the Apology,?! according to which the Parisian condemna- 
tion is not universal and thus does not cross the sea (to England) nor the Alps 


79 lbid. f.bar-v: “Sunt preterea ultime tres opiniones suspecte de errore et heresi pro quanto 
fuerunt damnate Parisius ... Nam articulo cviii dicitur sic: quod substantia anime nullo 
modo est mobilis secundum locum, nec per se nec per accidens. Et si ponatur alicubi 
per substantiam suam nunquam movebitur de ubi ad ubi — error. Item articulo ccxiiii 
dicitur sic: quod anima nunquam moveretur nisi corpus moveretur — error. Item articulo 
ccxvii quod intelligentia angelus vel anima separata nusquam est secundum substantiam 
sed secundum operationem — error, si intelligatur quod substantia non sit in loco. Item 
articulo cciiii quod substantie separate sint alicubi per operationem, et quod non possunt 
moveri ab extremo in extremum, neque in medium, nisi quia velle possunt operari aut in 
extremis aut in medio - error si intelligatur sine operatione substantiam non esse in loco, 
nec transire de loco ad locum." For the condemned theses in a modern critical edition see 
Piché with Lafleur (eds.), La condamnation parisienne de 1277. 

80 Ibid. f. b4v: "Expresse isti articuli damnant ut erroneas, falsas et de heresi saltem suspec- 
tas tertiam, quartam et quintam opiniones." 

81 Pico, Apology, p. 48: "... certum est et ipsi etiam Parisienses hoc fatentur quod illi articuli 
non obligant omnes fideles nec tenemur illis credere nisi in quantum Scripturae sacrae 
innituntur, aut determinationibus universalis Ecclesia. Unde solent dicere Anglici quod 
illi articuli non transeunt mare quare et nos si in re tam gravi licet iocari, possumus dicere 
quod non transeunt Alpes." 
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(to Italy), and here Garsia presents the response of Scotus — with which he 
strongly agrees — on this matter. According to Scotus, once these articles were 
declared heretical, it involves not only the authority of the specific diocese and 
bishop, but also the authority of the Pope with regard to a declaration of her- 
esy, and thus this condemnation does have a universal binding status.9? 

Taking the 1277 condemnation as a point of departure and using it as a cri- 
terion for assessing theological views means that Thomas Aquinas, several of 
whose views were condemned by the Parisian theologians, can no longer be 
regarded as the ‘common doctor’ (n. 56) on every theological matter.83 And by 
the same token, the views of John Duns Scotus on different theological matters 
have now become closer than ever to reflect the common way’. 

Garsia does not seem to be aware of these tensions which are reflected in 
his text. And so, in another case where Pico seems to rely also on the authority 
of Thomas, he still feels obliged to defend the Angelic Doctor, in his defense 
of the second condemned thesis (arguing in support of a correlation between 
a mortal sin of finite time and a finite punishment).?* Garsia contends here 
that in fact Thomas's intention is just the opposite of that of Pico. According 
to Thomas, there is a correlation between the seriousness or gravity of the sin, 
and the seriousness or gravity of the punishment - that is, that the gravity of 
the sin and the intention of the sinner determine the gravity of the punish- 
ment, and the duration of the sin is not a factor in determining the nature of 
the punishment or its duration.®> This seems also the view of Augustine, the 


82 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. bav: “Et si dicatur quod talis excommunicatio vel 
damnatio articulorum non transit mare vel diocesi, respondet Scotus in ii Sententiarum 
et bene quod si tales articuli sunt articuli condemnati sicut heretici, sunt damnati non 
solum auctoritate diocesani tantum, sed etiam auctoritate Pape excellentissime de heresi 
eadem ad abolendam vel saltem sententia talis est habenda suspecta de heresi, quoniam 
in aliqua universitate famosa qualis est Parisiensis solemniter est damnata. Patet igitur 
quod predicta conclusio in sensu pro quo sit a defensore est suspecta de errore et heresi." 

83 On the status of the 1277 condemnation see, e.g., the studies in Aertsen, Emery, Jr. and 
Speer (eds.), Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosopie und Theologie an der Universität 
von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte. On the difficulties in 
accepting some of Thomas's views regarding the angels (mainly the claim that it is impos- 
sible for two angels to belong to the same species, since angels, for Thomas, are individual 
essences, and thus, even God cannot create more than one angel of that kind), see Giorgio 
Pini, ‘The Individuation of Angels from Bonaventure to Duns Scotus, in Hoffmann (ed.), 
A Companion to Angels in Medieval Philosophy, pp. 7915; especially pp. 94-115. 

84 Pico, Apology, p. 114. 

85 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. b6r-v: "Et quamvis sancti doctores et scholas- 
tici plures inducant et assignent rationes fundamentales ad probandum quod peccato 
mortali iuste debeatur pena infinita secundum tempus, adducenda est tamen sententia 
beati Thome in qua defensor predicte conclusionis credit fundare suam intentionem, 
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other main authority beside Thomas mentioned by Garsia in his account of 
this thesis.96 

The ‘common way’ is not defended here by Garsia and is not used as a cri- 
terion for assessing theological views; instead, we find the criterion of the 
common use of words and terms, and the method of clarifying the proper 
meanings of relevant concepts such as ‘obligation’ (obligatio), ‘guilt’ (culpa), 
‘punishment’ (pena) and ‘culpability’ (reatus).5" This seems also to be the case 
in the beginning of Garsia's account of the next thesis, regarding the question 
of the proper adoration of Christ's cross, where we find the expression "adora- 
tion according to those who commonly speak."58 We find here, for instance, a 
very systematic account of the proper object for adoration and of the three spe- 
cies of adoration: adoratio latrie, adoratio hyperdulie, adoratio simplicis dulie.8? 
The two main authorities mentioned in this account are once again Durandus 
of Saint-Pourcain, and beside him another French Dominican master, Peter 
of Palude. The crucial distinction, from a doctrinal perspective, is obviously 
between idolatry (idolatria), which was prohibited together with any cult of 
images in the Old Testament, on the one hand, and pious cult and rite (ritus 
et cultus pie), which was first introduced by Christ, and then confirmed by the 
Church, on the other hand.99 

Garsia is obviously annoyed not only by the contents in Pico's response on 
this matter but also by its length, which reflects, as far as he is concerned, a 


ut ostendatur quod mens beati Thome est ad oppositum predicte conclusionis. Unde in 
quarto sententiarum ubi querit si peccato mortali secundum iusticiam debeatur pena 
eterna, per hec verba ex propria intentione respondet. Cum pena duplicem habeat quan- 
titatem, scilicet secundum intensionem acerbitatis, et secundum durationem temporis; 
quantitas pene correspondet quantitati culpe secundum intensionem acerbitatis, ut 
secundum quod gravius peccavit, secundum hoc gravior ei pena infligatur. Non autem 
correspondet duratio pene durationi culpe..." 

86 Ibid. 

87 Ibid. f. b6v: "Ex prehabitis est manifestum quod predicta conclusio de rigore sermonis 
rationabiliter est intelligenda de peccato mortali proprie dicto, quia in significationibus 
vocabulorum sequi debemus usum communem, nec aliter possumus probare signifi- 
cata nomina"; ibid., f. b7r: “Et quia hec obligatio quodammodo est media inter culpam 
et penam, ex eo quod propter culpam aliquis ad penam obligatur, ideo nomen medii 
transsumitur ad extrema ut interdum ipsa culpa vel etiam pena reatus dicatur et in ques- 
tionibus de malo q. 2, in responsione ad quartum argumentum hoc idem sentire videtur. 
Reatus inquit idest obligatio ad penam, est quidam effectus consequens ad peccatum, 
unde cum dicitur quod peccatum transit actu et manet reatu idem est ac si diceretur 
quod transit per suam essentiam et manet in suo effectu. Et sic patet secundum Thomam 
et Magistrum quod reatus non est peccatum sed effectus peccati." 

88 Ibid. f. b8v: "Adoratio secundum communiter loquentes..." 

89 Tbid., f. cır. 

9o  lbid.,ff. czv-car. 
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profound lack of proportion (and thus, also lack of understanding and compe- 
tence) in dealing with such theological questions. He uses here a word which 
Pico — quite significantly — constantly uses in his Apology, ‘probable’ (proba- 
bile), while defending his theses and often arguing that they are more probable 
and closer to the truth (probabiliores et veri similiores) than those defended by 
the papal commission;?! Garsia now uses probabile against Pico himself: 


It is not probable [or unreasonable] to present — as the defender of the 
stated conclusion does, in such a fashion and at such length — a discus- 
sion concerning the adoration of the cross, or of Christ's image or that of 
any saint; it is rather enough [to know] that concerning the adoration of 
a thing which is absent and is not itself present, what should be adored 
is that which supplies substitute to that which is absent, whether it be 
an image or something else which represents that thing itself, while the 
intention of the one who adores is transferred firstly and mostly to that 
thing, as John of Damascus said. And as a result, the image of Christ and 
of any other saint should be adored as the end of accidental adoration.?? 


It is interesting to find a criticism of the length and detailed account of Pico's 
discussion of this issue, since one of the important features of the scholas- 
tic philosophical discourse in general is exactly that: a detailed account with 
many classifications and definitions, using technical terminology and refer- 
ring to all the relevant authorities. Pico is doing just that in his response to 
the condemnation of his theses, and here he is criticized for this by a 'formal' 
representative of this form of discourse. Garsia, however, criticizes Pico here 
for misusing and abusing the scholastic discourse, misuse and abuse which, in 
his view, are the result of a lack of competence. 

Garsia, just like other scholastic critics of Pico, is trying to establish what 
exactly is ‘wrong’ (in their view), or rather ‘new’ and ‘different’ (in ours), in 


91 On the significance of Pico's use of probabile and veri simile in his Apology, see Amos 
Edelheit, Ficino, Pico and Savonarola, chapter four. 

92 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. c4r: “Nec est probabile in adoratione crucis vel 
imaginis Christi vel cuiuscunque sancti ponere talem et tam longum discursum rationis 
qualis ponitur a defensore predicte conclusionis, sed sufficit quod in adoratione rei 
absentis et in se non presentis adoretur id quod supplet vicem eius, sive sit imago sive 
quodcunque aliud quod rem per se adorandam representat; dum intentio adorantis fer- 
atur in rem primo et principaliter, ut Damascenus dicit. Et per consequens imago Christi 
et cuiuscunque alterius sancti est adoranda ut terminus de per accidens adorationis.” 
Pico's discussion is found in his Apology, pp. 120-132, where we have references to e.g., 
Durandus, Henry of Ghent, Ioannes de Guarra, Robert Holcot, Peter of Aquila and Francis 
of Mayronnes. 
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Pico's philosophical style. Pico explicitly admitted, at the end of the proem to 
the Apology, that he only imitates ad hoc the contemporary scholastic style.%3 
It is then the task of those scholastic critics and defenders of the scholastic 
style to show the gaps and mismatches between Pico’s imitation and genuine 
expressions and manifestations of the scholastic style. 

And indeed, one such gap is discussed by Garsia at the end of his account 
of the adoration of Christ’s image and cross. Garsia argues that it is necessary 
to have a concrete object of adoration, and that it should be adored in itself by 
way of limit or end (modo terminative in se adoretur). What does this mean? It 
is as if this object is the end (terminus) of adoration, although it is certainly not; 
what we seem to have here is a manifestation of the psychological profundity 
of the act of adoration, where it is practically impossible to adore something 
which is entirely abstract and not present. So, in order to keep this important 
aspect of religious life and of ecclesiastic tradition, Christ’s image and cross are 
essential.?^ This nuance is completely overlooked by Pico. The young prince of 
Mirandola seems to be too intellectual, too systematic and in a sense even too 
scholastic in his approach. In some respect Pico brings the scholastic discourse 
to perfection (and thus, also beyond its limits), while ignoring its devotional 
implications and sensitivities which, in some cases, can be a source of philo- 
sophical contradictions and tensions, ignoring the fact that the scholastic dis- 
course is also a discourse of a religious community to which religious practices 
such as the adoration of Christ’s image and cross are fundamental. 

A straightforward line against the common notion of the theologians who 
argue that it is possible to subject God to any kind of nature (non assentior 


93 Pico, Apology, p. 32: “Sed iam ad ipsas examinandas quaestiones descendamus quas mag- 
istri isti quasi hereticas damnarunt. Quod facturo mutanda est loquendi ratio. Est enim 
mihi cum barbaris sermo et ut lepide est in proverbio balbi non nisi balbos intelligunt." 

94 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. c4r-v: "Preterea adorare aliquid in imagine vel ad 
presentiam imaginis — ut prenominati doctores [Durandus and Holcot who were men- 
tioned earlier] dicunt — non sufficit ad adorationem imaginis Christi et crucis quam tenet 
ecclesia, nisi imago aliquo modo terminative in se adoretur, quia cum flectimus genua 
ante imaginem vel ante crucem non potest dici quod adoremus crucifixum et despici- 
amus crucem sicut idolum. Nec potest dici quod adoramus crucifixum in cruce vel ad pre- 
sentiam crucis, ipsam autem crucem nullo modo adoremus vel honoremus quia ipsam 
crucem in se osculamur venerando, et auro et argento ac lapidibus preciosis ornantes 
eam honoramus, sed propter crucifixum et eodem honore numero quo crucifixum"; ibid., 
f. cav: "Si ergo imago dei vel crux non adoratur sed tantum deus in ea vel ad presentiam 
eius, ergo non plus adoratur imago vel crux Christi quam lapis vel vermis"; "Videtur ergo 
secundum communem ritum et consuetudinem ecclesie quod imaginibus adoratio latrie 
exhibeatur in se terminative licet non propter se sed propter deum, et per consequens 
prefata conclusio que simpliciter negat a cruce et Christi imagine adorationem latrie est 
scandalosa et piarum aurium offensiva contra ritum ecclesie." 
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communi sententie theologorum dicentium posse deum quamlibet naturam sup- 
positare), reflected in the title of Pico's next condemned thesis, makes it easier 
for Garsia to defend this ‘common notion’.% In this case there is no need to 
look hard for a mismatch or a gap between Pico's account and the standard 
scholastic view on this issue — it is simply stated in the title. On the face of it, 
what we have here — claims Garsia — is the heresy of placing a restriction on 
divine omnipotence. But Pico's exposition of this thesis in the Apology, says 
Garsia, was more subtle with regard to what exactly 'assent' (assentiri) means, 
since he distinguished between particular and explicit assent on the one hand, 
and general and implicit assent on the other hand.?6 This is the first indication 
we have of any appreciation of Pico by Garsia. This does not of course mean 
that Garsia accepts or in any way agrees with Pico; he still regards his conclu- 
sion as smacking of error and heresy, while the opposite view, with which Pico 
disagrees, is, according to Garsia, true and Catholic.9” 

Garsia then proceeds to present different arguments, criticizing the views of 
Thomas and Henry in support of connecting God to rational nature. Thus, for 
instance, he refers to Thomas who argued that if we regard the purpose of the 
Assumption as liberation from sin, then only human nature (that is, rational 
nature) can be congruent with this Assumption, since there can be no sin in 
irrational nature, and in angelic nature sin is incurable, while in human nature 
sin is curable.?? One line of argumentation followed by Garsia, supporting 
the ‘common opinion’ on this matter is that if we say that irrational creature 
cannot be the subject of the Assumption, then, while Christ's soul was sep- 
arated from His body, He was separated from divinity (deitas), since Christ's 
body without His soul must have had an irrational nature. Such conclusion is 
obviously false and heretical.99 Garsia mentions here once again the phrase 


95  lbid., f. cav: "Non assentior communi sententie theologorum dicentium posse deum 
quamlibet naturam suppositare sed de rationali tantum hoc concedo.” 

96 Ibid.: “Hec conclusio ex vi sermonis videtur derogare divine omnipotentie et per hoc her- 
esim sapere. Et quamvis defensor predicte conclusionis in sua declaratione multa subt- 
iliter dicat super verbo assentiri, distinguendo assensum in particularem et explicitum, 
universalem et implicitum." 

97  lbid.,ff. cav-csr. 

98 Ibid. f. c5v: “Si vero finis assumptionis ponatur liberatio a peccato sic etiam sola humana 
natura congrue assumi potuit, quia in irrationali creatura peccatum non erat; in angelica 
vero erat peccatum sed irremediabile; in homine vero erat remediabile. Et ideo solam 
humanam naturam congruum fuit assumere..." 

99  lbid.,f.c6v: "Secunda ratio principalis pro opinione communi talis est, quia si creatura 
irrationalis esset inassumptibilis, tunc separata anima a corpore Christi fuisset separata 
deitas ab eodem, quia corpus Christi sine anima est irrationalis natura; consequens est 
falsum et hereticum, ergo et antecedens." 
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communicatio idiomatum (see n. 67 and context), explaining that the Catholic 
doctrine according to which Christ was dead in the tomb for three days refers 
to His body only, otherwise it would be referring to His divinity, which includes 
the Father and the Holy Spirit and is present everywhere. What we need is 
an explanation which will allow Christ's body to be present in the tomb with- 
out being separated from His divinity. Thus, the nature of Christ's body in the 
tomb was attached to His divinity through a communication of idioms and 
not through His soul, and in this manner He descended into hell through His 
body while not being separated from His divinity.!?? The purpose of all this is 
to reinforce the decision to condemn Pico's thesis and to prove that irrational 
nature can be attached to God. 

And so, after rejecting Henry's observations and arguments (connecting 
God's nature to rational nature exclusively), Garsia concludes that God has the 
power to underlie both irrational and rational nature equally.!°! He mentions 
that there were doctors who defended Henry's position in an effort to 'save' 
him from error and heresy, while clarifying that Henry’s intention was not sim- 
ply and absolutely to negate that God can adopt both rational and irrational 
nature, but rather to argue that through circumincession (per circuminces- 
sionem), that is the mutuality of the relationship between each Person of the 
triune God, it is possible for God to adopt only rational nature.!?? The fact that 
Pico does not qualify in the same way the manner in which God can adopt 
only rational nature is really the reason for the condemnation of his thesis, 
claims Garsia.!03 

Pointing out three manners of elevation to, or unification with, God 
(through circumincession, through gratuitous habitation, through general 


ioo Tbid.: “Quod autem consequens sit falsum et hereticum patet quia fides catholica ponit 
filium dei fuisse in sepulchro in triduo mortis, hoc autem non intelligitur secundum dei- 
tatem secundum quam est ubique, quia eodem modo pater et spiritus sanctus fuerunt 
in sepulchro, ergo intelligitur secundum naturam assumptam per communicationem 
idiomatum, non secundum animam, quia secundum illam descendit ad infernum, ergo 
secundum corpus, quod non esset si divinitas esset separata a corpore." 

101 Jbid. f. dir: ^... cum ergo equaliter deus contineat in se virtutem suppositi irrationalis et 
rationalis equaliter quantum est ex parte sua potest sustentare utramque naturam." 

102 bid. f. dav: “Notandum tamen quod aliqui doctores volentes salvare Henricum ab errore 
et heresi dicunt quod Henricus non intendit negare simpliciter et absolute deum posse 
quamlibet naturam tam rationalem quam irrationalem assumere, sed intentio Henrici 
est quod per circumincessionem deus non potest assumere nisi rationalem naturam 
tantum..." 

103 Ibid.: “... et ideo defensor conclusionis debebat exprimere modum illum scilicet per cir- 
cumincessionem, alias non potest excusare nec salvare conclusionem quin sapiat her- 
esim et deroget omnipotentie dei..." 
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falling in which God exists in things through essence, presence and potency),!04 
Garsia, in his further explanation of the first manner, is again signalling the 
phrase communicatio idiomatum as a key phrase in this unification. Thus, a 
human being whose nature is adopted by God is still a human being by nature, 
but his operations are divine through communication of idioms, thanks to 
which man is God and God is man; God sees, eats and drinks, while man cre- 
ates and resurrects the dead.1 Following John of Damascus, Garsia contends 
that unification through circumincession is nothing but communication of 
idioms, in which the divine nature communicates its idioms to the adopted 
human nature and, in its turn, the human nature communicates its idioms to 
the adopted divine nature.106 

In the same way the adoption of irrational nature by the divine nature nec- 
essarily takes place through concrete communication of idioms.!?7 Following 
Augustine, Garsia concludes that such a unification does not detract from 
divine potency, nor does it impose imperfection or impropriety upon the divine 
nature, but rather it exalts divine omnipotence.!?? The principle in the light of 
which Pico's thesis was justly condemned according to Garsia is that anything 
which does not imply contradiction in terms is possible for God to perform.!09 


104 bid. f. dgr: "Prima elevatio secundum Damascenum videtur dici secundum circuminces- 
sionem ... Secunda autem elevatio est secundum gratuitam inhabitationem ... Est autem 
tercia unio que dicitur per illapsum generalem secundum quam deus est in rebus per 
essentiam, presentiam et potentiam." 

105 Ibid.: “Ideo ex hac unione hoc solum consequitur natura assumpta quod ille eedem oper- 
ationes sibi secundum naturam convenientes que solum essent talis nature determinate, 
puta hominis si secundum se subsistat modo sunt operationes etiam dei, et ipse homo 
etiam operatur operationes divinas secundum communicationem idiomatum, secun- 
dum quam homo est deus et deus est homo, et deus videt, comedit, potitur, et homo creat 
et resuscitat mortuos." 

106 Ibid.: “Hoc etiam videtur Damascenus velle cum dicit huiusmodi unionem esse secun- 
dum circumincessionem naturarum, que nihil aliud est quam communicatio idiomatum 
utriusque nature. Natura enim divina communicat sua idiomata nature humane concre- 
tive sumpte, et econverso natura humana communicat sua idiomata nature divine con- 
cretive sumpte." 

107 lbid. f. d4v: “Cum ergo post assumptionem nature irrationalis puta asini vel lapidis natura 
divina et natura irrationalis fundentur in supposito divino, erit necessario communicatio 
idiomatum concretive.” 

108 Ibid.: “Item Augustinus, 1 De trinitate. Talis inquit erat illa unio que deum faciebat hom- 
inem et hominem deum, nec hoc derogat divine potentie, nec imperfectionem vel 
indecentiam ponit in divina natura vel supposito divino, sed magis exaltat divinam 
omnipotentiam, ut patet consideranti predictas propositiones." 

109 bid. f. d5r: "Omne autem quod non implicat contradictionem ex terminis est deo 
possibile..." 
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And so, while determining what the ‘common way’ in this question is (but 
without using the phrase common way' here), Garsia claims that Henry's argu- 
ments are erroneous both in form and content as shown by Scotus, Durandus 
and Peter of Palude, who represent almost all the doctors who discussed this 
matter; this is also the view of biblical authorities.!° 

This might just be the proper place for some reflection on terms such as 
the ‘common way’, ‘moderns’ and ‘ancients’, as they are used here by Garsia. 
It seems that the 'common way' (whether the specific phrase or the notion 
behind it in the sense of the most trustworthy view which is in accordance 
with the Church's doctrine) is determined by Garsia in each question accord- 
ing to the issues at stake and the relevant authorities. Thus, it is a rather flexible 
notion which is the result of a careful consideration of refined arguments and 
different authorities and does not reflect a monolithic set of authorities. In one 
case Thomas Aquinas represents the common way as against Scotus and the 
Nominalists (nn. 55-56 and context), while — as we have just seen in the last 
case discussed - Scotus is joined with Durandus and Peter of Palude to form a 
common way as against Henry of Ghent. 

In the same manner Garsia's attitude towards ‘modern’ and ‘ancient’ author- 
ities is variable and is in principle dependent upon specific issues and themes. 
We thus encounter a sharp distinction between ‘modern’ and ‘ancient’ theolo- 
gians in the opening paragraph of the discussion of the fifth apologetic con- 
clusion (contending that the will has no role to play in determining whether 
something is true), where Garsia presents the six main points of his account. In 
the third and fourth point he contrasts modern and ancient theologians with 
regard to the necessary components for the Christian belief. While modern 
theologians argue that with regard to the Christian belief the intellect should 
either be compelled or constrained by demonstrative arguments, or that the 
appearance of matters worthy of belief requires self-evident and necessary 
arguments together with the power of the will, ancient theologians, whose 
view is regarded by Garsia as more common and truer, argue that only the 
infused light of faith is required, and this light becomes more credible, pre- 
sumably to the human mind, with the power of the will and through explicit 
conclusion.!! Thus, it is not only the exact balance between divine infusion 


110 Ibid.: “Nec ratio efficax hoc demonstrat cum rationes omnes quas ad hoc Henricus indu- 
cit sint solubiles peccantes in forma aut in materia, ut patet per Scotum, Durandum et 
Petrum de Palude, et fere omnes doctores qui de hac materia scribunt, nec aliqua auctori- 
tas sacre scripture hoc convincit cum nulla ab Henrico inducatur quin rationabiliter sit 
glosabilis; immo ad partem oppositam plures auctoritates adducantur.’ 

111 ‘Ibid., f. d5v: "Tercio recitabitur opinio quorundam theologorum modernum dicentium 
quod ad credendum Christiane aut necessitatur intellectus per rationes demonstrativas, 
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on the one hand and human powers of reasoning and willing on the other 
hand which separates the ‘moderns’ and ‘ancients’; the very status and role of 
demonstrative and self-evident arguments in the context of Christian belief is 
clearly, according to Garsia, more crucial for the modern theologians, while for 
the ancient it was simply a matter of increasing credibility. 

Once again we notice the very different motivations reflected in Pico's 
9oo Theses and Apology on the one hand, and in Garsia's Determinationes 
magistrales on the other: while Pico argues for scientific knowledge which is 
entirely independent of the will (and of any other psychological and personal 
factor), and he implements this perception of scientific knowledge also in the 
context of the Articles of Faith,!? Garsia sharply distinguishes between the 
notion of scientific knowledge and that of religious knowledge, or rather of 
the disposition of the believer (dispositio credentis), where the will necessar- 
ily plays a crucial role.!? He clearly criticizes the skeptical elements found in 
the Apology (see n. 15), which he obviously associates with scientific investiga- 
tion, since probable arguments are not enough for the intellect to draw con- 
clusions in a perfect manner; such arguments always leave room for contrary 
arguments and here lies the difference between two epistemic states: believ- 
ing (credere), essentially attached to the will, and having an opinion (opinari), 
which is attached to the intellect.!!4 


aut de per se et necessario requiritur apparentia credendorum cum imperio voluntatis. 
Quarto ponetur opinio communior et verior antiquorum theologorum dicentium quod 
ad credendum Christiane non requiritur de per se apparentia rationis nec ratio demon- 
strativa sed lumen fidei infusum cum imperio voluntatis et determinatione explicita 
credibilium." 

112 Ibid.: "Quinta conclusio apologetica Joannis Pici Mirandulani concordie comitis: sicut 
nullus opinatur aliquid ita esse precise quia vult sic opinari, ita nullus credit aliquid esse 
verum precise quia vult credere ita esse verum. Propositio correlaria: non est in libera 
potestate hominis credere articulum fidei esse verum quando sibi placet, et credere eum 
non esse verum quando sibi placet." 

113 bid. f.d6r: "Unde scientia est habitus firmus de aliqua propositione necessaria acquisitus 
per premissas proprias illius conclusionis et necessarias eam demonstrantes’; ibid., f. d6v: 
"Et hec est dispositio credentis: ut cum aliquis credit dictis alicuius hominis, quia videtur 
decens vel utile, sic etiam movemur ad credendum revelatis a prima veritate inquantum 
nobis repromittitur si crediderimus premium eterne vite consequemur, et hoc premio 
movemur ad credendum, et sic in credente ratio non determinat per se intellectm ut ali- 
qui falso opinantur sed voluntas..." 

114 bid. f.d6v: “Et hec ratio quare credere est in libera potestate hominis et non opinari. Et 
cum per rationes probabiles intellectus non determinetur perfecte, quia semper remanet 
motus ad contrarium; accipit enim unam partem contradictionis cum formidine et dubi- 
tatione alterius, ideo opinans non totaliter assentit. Unde opinio est habitus infirmus, id 
est cum formidine de opposito de aliqua propositione generabilis per premissas prob- 
abiles non tamen certas seu evidentes.” A few lines below this we find typical phrases 
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Garsia points out what he regards as a significant difference between scien- 
tific investigation on the one hand and faith on the other: in science we move 
from and towards understanding the principles by way of resolution, and here 
reasoning (cogitatio) is not equal to assent (assensus), since reasoning leads to 
assent which then makes the intellect perfectly peaceful. In faith assent and 
reasoning are almost equal, since assent is not the result of reasoning but rather 
of the power of the will.!5 For this reason faith is more powerful than science: 
the believer can resist most firmly the effect of contrary arguments, which is 
not the case of the one who ‘only’ understands and knows.!!6 In other words, 
as Garsia claims that the will is essential for the believer's psychology, he seems 
to be more sensitive than Pico to the practical aspects of religion and belief 
which are beyond the individual theological questions and debates. Pico, as 
we have already seen (n. 94 and context), tends to neglect these aspects and to 
focus on being consistent, and thus seems at times more rigid and more 'scho- 
lastic' than the formal representative and defender of scholastic discourse. 

Thus, for Garsia, there are two different methods to reach an assent: 


And here is why an assent which is caused by the will is stronger than an 
assent which is caused without the will, by a probable reason only." 


This seems like an important point of difference between theological and 
scientific methods of investigation. One notices that Garsia has changed the 
focus of the original thesis of Pico from an effort to establish an objective 
notion of truth — both scientific and theological — which is independent of the 
will of the agent, to the question concerning the proper method for establish- 
ing stronger assent with regard to knowledge and truth. This focus enables him 
to introduce the will as a crucial element in establishing assent to the truth — 
an element which Pico has neglected altogether. One notes that for Garsia sci- 
entific assent consists of probable reasoning, which he contrasts to the power 
of the will, the building block of theological assent. 


which belong to the ancient Academic terminology, such as movent ad utramque partem 
and signum verisimile. 

iis bid. f. d7r: “In scientia enim motus rationis incipit ab intellectu principiorum et ad eun- 
dem terminatur per viam resolutionis, et sic non habet assensum et cogitationem ex equo 
sed cogitatio inducit ad assensum, et assensus quietat perfecte intellectum; sed in fide est 
assensus et cogitatio quasi ex equo. Non enim assensus ex cogitatione causatur sed ex 
voluntatis imperio ut dictum est." 

116 Tbid.: “Inde etiam est quod in credente potest insurgere motus de contrario huius quod 
firmissime tenet, quamvis non in intelligente nec sciente." 

117 lbid. f. d7v: “Et hinc est quod assensus causatus per voluntatem firmior est quam assensus 
causatus sine voluntate per solam rationem probabilem." 
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It is therefore important for Garsia to reestablish the essential gap, which 
was in some way challenged by Pico's thesis, between matters of faith — which 
exceed human reason and speculation — and human matters.!!? Faith is further 
divided into acquired and infused: the first is the more human aspect of faith 
and consists of collecting testimonies and reasons, which is still distinguished 
from Pico's notion of scientific truth, and the second is related to illumination 
and salvation.!? But in any case it is beyond the power of miracles, histori- 
cal accounts and natural reasoning — all of which can, admittedly, cause some 
assent — to compel in a necessary fashion the human intellect to assent to, and 
believe in, the truths of faith without the divine light of grace and the power 
of the will.120 

While Pico's thesis simply aimed at separating any psychological projec- 
tions from the reality of both scientific or theological truth, and thus was 
reflecting an ontological concern for the status of truth, Garsia's concerns are 
focused on epistemological issues and on establishing a proper connection 
between the agent and the truth. As far as the Christian faith is concerned, 
such a connection, which, as we have seen, Garsia calls 'assent' (assensus), is 
based solely on the authority of the revealing God, and is entirely independent 
of intellectual habits such as having opinion and knowledge. Thus, 'Christian 
faith' is very particular and unique, it is completely different from any gen- 
eral understanding of the term "faith?! In support of this, Garsia cites with 
approval Durandus's distinction between two different meanings of the term 
‘faith’, one which originates in human authority and is just like an opinion, and 
thus altogether most weak, and another, which originates in divine authority, 
and thus cannot be deduced through human reasoning. He reminds us, by way 


118 Tbid., f. d8r: “Nam ea que sunt fidei excedunt rationem humanam, unde non cadunt in 
contemplatione hominis nisi deo revelante..." 

119 lbid. f. d8v: “Fides primo modo dicta colligitur ex testimonio et ratione et non est suffi- 
ciens ad salutem. Secunda vero infunditur ex superna illuminatione et hec est fides sal- 
utaris et donum gratie" The phrases fides acquisita and fides infusa are mentioned just 
before this citation. 

120 lbid. f. e1r—v: ^... quia miracula vel antiquorum gesta vel rationes in lumine naturali note 
quamvis causent aliqualem assensum in intellectu, ut dictum est, non tamen necessitant 
nec sufficiunt determinare intellectum ad firmiter assentiendum veritatibus fidei sine 
lumine divine gratie et motione vel imperio voluntatis." 

121 Ibid., f. eav: “... quia fides Christiana inclinat ad assentiendum veritatibus fidei propter 
solam auctoritatem dei revelantis. Per hoc enim differt fides secundum rationem gen- 
eralem fidei, et singulariter fides Christiana ab opinione et scientia ceterisque habitibus 
intellectualibus..." 
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of contradiction, Pico's extensive use of, and reliance on, Durandus, in this and 
in many other issues.!22 

It is important for Garsia to distinguish sharply between the ‘common view’ 
on the one hand and the act of belief on the other: while the first is not essen- 
tial, the second is. Accepting the common view is not enough, the act of belief 
is still required, so what exactly is the role of the common view? It cannot take 
away or diminish the dignity or worth of the Christian faith, it can only hon- 
our and defend it.!23 Different views and arguments, all stemming out of nat- 
ural reason, go under ‘acquired habit’ (habitus acquisitus), while ‘infused habit 
from God’ is obviously ‘more efficient’ (efficacior).?* And so, by the end of his 
critical account of the fifth apologetic conclusion (which is the eighth conclu- 
sion in Pico's Apology),?5 Garsia makes a strong case against what he seems to 
identify as an ‘intellectual tendency’ reflected in Pico's thesis. He emphasizes 
the necessity of having a free-willing agent in the act of belief, without which 
essential components of the Christian faith — for instance, the possibility of 


122 Ibid.: “Et confirmatur per Durandum cui defensor predicte conclusionis in hac materia et 
pluribus aliis innititur, qui in prologo sententiarum, questio prima sic scribit. Fides inquit 
potest accipi dupliciter. Uno modo pro fide que innititur auctoritati humane, et hec non 
differt ab opinione, quia locus ab auctoritate humana est topicus, et argumentum inde 
sumptum est debilissimum. Alio modo accipitur fides pro fide que innititur auctoritati 
divine, et hec est fides Christiana per quam solum assentitur alicui ut est revelatum a deo 
et non ut ab alio deductum, deductione pure fundata super naturas rerum ex humana 
ratiocinatione." But of course, the hint to a 'contradiction' in Pico's practice is rather fee- 
ble: just as Garsia himself can agree or disagree with, say, Thomas or Scotus in different 
places, so can Pico. 

123 lbid. f. fiv: "Ex quibus patet quod opinio nostra communis negans tales apparentias de 
per se requiri ad actum credendi non derogat dignitati fidei Christiane, sed eam potius 
honorat atque defendit." 

124 Ibid., f. far: "Similiter habens rationes philosophorum vel hereticorum contra fidem, 
infusa sibi fide inclinatur sufficienter ad credendum, et efficacius quam fide acquisita 
per quascunque rationes apparentes, quanto habitus infusus a deo est efficacior quam 
habitus acquisitus." 

125 lbid. ff. fgr-f4v. This thesis is defended by Pico in his Apology, pp. 322-334. The thesis was 
discussed by the papal commission as the fifth examined thesis on 2 March 1487, and con- 
demned on 6 March. For this reason it is discussed by Garsia as the fifth apologetic thesis, 
while in Pico's Apology it is discussed as the eighth. On this issue see the notes of Paolo 
Edoardo Fornaciari in Pico, Apology, pp. L1-L11. One also notices a significant difference 
in length, which reflects the different attitude towards this question: while for Pico this 
whole question is discussed in seven pages of a modern critical edition, Garsia dedicated 
to it 31 pages of a fifteenth-century incunabulum. It was obviously much more important 
for Garsia than for Pico, who explicitly says in Apology, p. 330: "Multae aliae possent et 
pro ista opinione rationes adduci, sed non est propositi mei hic tractare istas materias 
et propositas quaestiones discutere sed solum ostendere determinationem conclusiones 
meas non esse haereticas." 
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committing sins — lose their whole meaning and role. The main authority here 
is Augustine, while, according to Garsia, if someone like Pico casts doubt on 
the freedom to believe, he actually doubts whether the will, through its own 
power, can concur in the act of belief or not. Garsia argues that Pico, in this 
case, is tacitly in agreement with Robert Holcot.!26 

Garsia is happy to refer to Scotus and to adopt a Scotist line of argumen- 
tation with one of its characteristic signatures, emphasizing the absolute 
power of God and of the divine will, in his defense of the possibility of having 
accidents without subjects, discussed in his account of the sixth apologetic 
conclusion.!?7 

Another possibility of having accidents without subjects is determining 
certain accidents as 'absolute accidents. This kind of accidents do not need 
subjects.?8 Garsia is following here Durandus's distinction and definition of 
absolute and relative (respectiva) accidents. While relative accidents are called 
'relative' since their essence and existence is a habit or condition which is 
dependent on something else (as, for example, relations), absolute accidents 
hold their essence as a habit which is part of their nature and not only a mode 
of their nature (as do quantity or quality).?? In this regard absolute accidents 


126 bid. f. far: "Relinquitur igitur quod si dubitare contingat de libertate credendi, vertatur 
in dubium si voluntas per suum imperium concurrat ad actum credendi vel non. Et si 
dicatur quod non, ut defensor predicte conclusionis in suo apologetico, tacite cum Olchot 
sentire videtur..." While Pico explicitly refers to, and cites from, Holcot (see, e.g., Apology, 
pp. 330-332: “Et licet pro defensione conclusionis meae ista sufficient volo tamen et hoc 
dicere, quod fuit etiam aliquis doctor cuius ego ut de me fatear damnationem in hoc 
articulo adhuc nusquam legi qui simpliciter tenuit quod actus credendi non esset liber. 
Hoc enim assertive tenuit Robertus Olchoth subtilissimus doctor ordinis Praedicatorum 
in suo primo Sententiarum.”), he then admits that he never regarded this opinion as good 
or probable (Apology, p. 334: "Haec est opinio Roberti Olchoth de libertate credendi quae 
nunquam mihi apparuit bona vel probabilis"). Garsia, obviously, disagrees and argues 
that Pico 'tacitly' agrees with Holcot here. 

127 Ibid., f f5r: "Notandum tamen est secundum Scotum ..."; ibid., f. f5v: “Fides preterea 
catholica tenet quod quequid Deus agit extra agit mere libere et voluntarie, et per conse- 
quens potest aliter agere quam agit, quia Deus agit per intellectum et voluntatem, volun- 
tas autem divina non vult de necessitate alia a se nec tanquam finem, quia sicut potentia 
Dei est primum principium omnium entium ...^ *... ergo Deum volentem bonitatem 
suam non est necesse velle alia propter ipsam, sed libere vult et potest non velle..." The 
title of this conclusion can be found on f. fav: "Qui dixerit accidens existere non posse nisi 
inexistat eucharistie poterit sacramentum tenere etiam tenendo panis substantiam non 
remanere.” This is the ninth conclusion defended by Pico; see Apology, pp. 336-342. 

128 (Ibid. f. f5v: “... quia accidens absolutum unde absolutum non requirit terminum nec ter- 
minos, quia tunc non esset absolutum sed requirit subiectum." 

129 bid. f. f6r: *... quia accidentium quedam sunt absoluta, quedam respectiva. Vocatur 
autem ad praesens accidens respectivum secundum Durandum, in 4 Sententiarum, non 
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differ from ‘number’ and ‘multitude’, which are not real things in reality (res) 
but rather modes of things (modi rerum).1?? Thus, while every absolute acci- 
dent can exist without its subject, a relative accident cannot exist without its 
base; yet both can exist without a substance, as is clearly the case regarding 
absolute and relative accidents during the Sacrament of the Eucharist.!*! 

If another reminder is needed for the fact that for both the medieval scho- 
lastic philosophers and the Renaissance scholastics (and most probably also 
for many early modern and modern philosophers as well) separating theol- 
ogy from philosophy was not an option, or in other words, some of the most 
important philosophical analyses and theories are presented in the midst of a 
theological discussion (or else are provoked by theological questions), Garsia's 
philosophical account of the demonstrative pronoun ‘hoc’ in the significant 
theological context of ‘hoc est corpus meum, is yet another evidence for this.!?2 

Garsia's account is at times full of insights: thus, for instance, in his discus- 
sion of the ninth apologetic conclusion,?? we find that the most noble mode 
of causality and the only truly free action is that which combines both the 
intellect and the will.134 In this manner, Garsia avoids endless discussions con- 
cerning which of the two faculties of the human soul, the intellect and the 


ex respectu ad subiectum vel ad fundamentum in quo est, quia sic omne accidens est 
respectivum et nullum absolutum. Sed vocatur respectivum id cuius essentia et esse est 
habitudo ad aliud se habere, ut relatio et quecumque includunt respectum essentialiter. 
Absolutum autem est cuius essentia non est habitudo ad aliud nec esse eius est ad aliud se 
habere, sed est in se quedam natura et non solum modus nature ut quantitas et qualitas." 

130 bid.,f.f6v. 

131 Ibid.: "Patet ergo omne accidens absolutum potest sine implicatione contradictionis 
existere sine suo proprio subiecto; accidens vero respectivum non potest esse sine suo 
fundamento; utrumque tamen potest esse sine substantia, ut patet de accidentibus abso- 
lutis et respectivis in sacramento altaris." 

132 Tbid., ff. g5r-g8r. The title of the thesis discussed here (Pico's tenth condemned thesis: 
Apology, pp. 344—346) is: "Illa verba: hoc est corpus meum, que in consecratione dicun- 
tur, materialiter tenentur et non significative." See, e.g., f. g6v: "Sic ergo hoc pronomen 
hoc necque demonstrat terminum ad quem transsubstantiationis determinate, quia iam 
significatio locutionis presupponeret entitatem rei significate et non esset causa eius. 
Neque iterum demonstrat terminum a quo determinate, quia eius significatio impediret 
veritatem significationis totius locutionis, cum terminus a quo non remaneat in ultimo 
instanti locutionis." 

133 Ibid., ff. g8r-hzv. The title of this conclusion, found on f. g8r, is: “Magis improprie dicitur 
de Deo quod sit intelligens vel intellectus quam de angelo quod sit anima rationalis." 

134  Ibid., f. g8v: “Nobilissimus autem modus causandi est per intellectum et voluntatem, 
quod sic patet qua nobilius est habere dominium sui actus quam agere ex necessitate 
nature. Sed sola illa que agunt per intellectum et voluntatem habent dominium sui actus, 
cetera vero non habent sed agunt ex necessitate nature. Agere ergo per intellectum et 
voluntatem est nobilissimus modus agendi qui potest competere Deo; imo secundum 
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will, is more important, one of the most debated questions among Thomists 
and Scotists during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.!?? In the same way 
his very long and detailed discussion of magic and Kabbalah reflects the fact 
that this was a very popular topic by the end of the fifteenth century which 
attracted many, and so it required a responsible treatment.!36 

Garsia rejects Pico's assumption that magic is part of natural philosophy, 
following another bishop, William of Auvergne, in his arguments from the lack 
of evidence for the existence of 'occult and wonderful powers' (virtutes occul- 
tae et miríficae) in animal and plant nature, which he regards as the theoretical 
foundation of magic.!?? It is in this context that we can understand better why 
some historians of science regarded magic as the practice and discipline which 
in late medieval and Renaissance discussions could be regarded as an anteced- 
ent for modern science. Garsia does not fall into that category.!38 

While rejecting the divine authority of the Kabbalah and its role in antic- 
ipating Christian dogmas assigned to it by Pico, Garsia also emphasizes that 
the Talmud is very hostile towards Christianity and thus, there is much less 
harmony and agreement between Judaism and Christianity than Pico would 
like to admit,!°° not to mention the fact that Pico's argument concerning the 
authority and antiquity of the Kabbalah is partly based on 3 Esdras which is 


theologos persone divine producuntur per intellectum et voluntatem, et per consequens 
in Deo est propriissime intellectus et voluntas, intelligere et velle." 

135 On this see my, Scolastic Florence. Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 138—196. 

136  Garsia's discussion of magic and Kabbalah is found in his Determinationes magistrales, 
ff. har-ogr. This means 71 pages! In comparison, Pico's defense of this thesis in the Apology, 
in the 1557 Basel edition of his Opera omnia, found on pp. 166-181, is only 16 pages. 

137 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. kv: "Preterea si entia imperfecta ut mineralia veg- 
etabilia et plante animalia quoque imperfecta et celestia corpora habent tales virtutes 
occultas et mirificas, ut magi fatentur, rationabile est per locum a minori ad maius quod 
animalia perfecta, et maxime homo, tales virtutes habeat, qui supremum locum obtinet 
inter res naturales. Non apparet autem nec experimur in animalibus perfectis nec in hom- 
ine tales virtutes occultas et mirificas"; f. kzr: "Ex quibus conclusionibus patet quod magia 
naturalis non est pars scientie naturalis ut Guillielmus Parisiensis credidit..." 

138 bid. f. kar: “... qua magia naturalis est noticia experimentativa quam circa singularia et 
singulares circumstantias versatur, in quibus ut in pluribus deceptiones et errores con- 
tingunt; asserere autem talem noticiam experimentativam esse scientiam vel partem 
scientie naturalis est ridiculum, unde tales magi experimentatores potius quam scientes 
appellantur" 

139 bid. f. nar: “Et hinc est quod valdissima inde argumenta habentur contra Iudeos quia 
discordia que est inter eos et nos, ut maxime patet ex epistolis Pauli ..."; Tum quia doct- 
rina Talmudica est totaliter contra nos conficta ab ipsis Hebreis iam contra Christianos 
pugnantibus..." 
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apocryphal, and that there is no written evidence of it before the time of Ezra.140 
Garsia seems relatively informed in matters concerning Judaism and Kabbalah 
(as much as can be expected of someone with his background and inter- 
ests). His explicit sources are rather traditional: Jerome, Augustine, Josephus' 
Antiquities of the Jews, and of course, Nicholas of Lyra. 

In his final remarks on magic and Kabbalah Garsia aims at restoring the 
basic distinction between that which is divine and revealed on the one hand 
and that which is natural and acquired on the other hand.^? While only the- 
ology, being the science of faith, and mainly that part of it which is focused on 
the New Testament, should occupy itself with Christ and with the mysteries 
associated with Him, magic and Kabbalah do not belong to theology and can- 
not certify Christ’s divinity more than theology: such certitude originates only 
from infused or acquired faith. Thus, Pico’s thesis, which associates these mys- 
teries with non-revealed sciences (i.e. human sciences which lack the power 


140 bid. f. n5v: “Nec dictum Esdre iuvat defensorem conclusionis. Tum primo quia liber ter- 
tius Esdre apud sapientes Hebreorum, Grecorum et Latinorum apocriphus iudicatur et 
habetur"; "Ex quo patet quod ex libro Esdre non potest sumi argumentum ad probandum 
artem cabalisticam a Deo Moysi esse revelatam"; ibid., f. nav: “... notandum quod ad imi- 
tationem numeri illorum 70 seniorum ut nunc declaratum est fuerunt redacta mysteria 
cabala in 70 libros principales tempore Esdre, usque enim ad tempus Esdre de ista doct- 
rina nihil scriptum sed solum per successivam receptionem tradebatur..." 

141 In this regard, Pico's accusations against the members of the papal commission and their 
complete ignorance concerning the nature of the Kabbalah are probably exaggerated and 
mainly rhetorical; see Pico, Apology, p. 176: “Volo autem et aliquid dicere latius de ista 
cabala, quanquam et supra in prima parte Apologiae nostrae multa dixerimus, sed illa 
forte non magis ab istis magistris intelligentur, quam intelligantur barbara ab eruditis. 
Quare et hic aliquid secundum hoc parisiensi stilo dicemus de ista cabala. Horrendum 
enim istis patribus videtur hoc nomen et ex ipso paene sono timendum, ita ut forte sint ex 
ipsis qui cabalistas non homines, sed hircocervos potius vel centaurum vel omnino mon- 
struosum aliquid esse suspicentur. Quinimmo audi rem ridiculam: cum semel quidam ex 
eis interrogaretur quid esset ista cabala, respondit ille fuisse perfidum quendam homi- 
nem et diabolicum qui dictus est Cabala, et hunc multa contra Christum scripsisse inde 
sequaces eius dictos cabalistas. Quis, quaeso hic risum teneat?" Compare this caricature 
with Garsias account found in his Determinationes magistrales, ff. n3v—n4r: “... notadum 
quod ista expositio biblie proportionatur modo exponendi bibliam, qui apud nos dici- 
tur anagogicus. Sicut enim apud nos est quadruplex modus exponendi bibliam: litteralis, 
mysticus sive allegoricus, tropologicus et anagogicus. Ita est apud Hebreos litteralis, apud 
eos dicitur pesat; allegoricus — midras; tropologicus dicitur sechel; anagogicus dicitur 
cabala. Et hoc quia illa expositio que dicitur ore Dei tradita Moysi et accepta per succes- 
sionem modo predicto..." One should not rule out the possibility that Garsia was in some 
direct contacts with members of the Jewish community in Barcelona for instance, from 
whom he could learn more about Judaism and Kabbalah, beyond the traditional sources 
which were available to him. 

142 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, ff. o2r—o3r. 
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to necessitate faith) such as magic and Kabbalah, and in fact implicates that 
magic and Kabbalah can replace faith, is simply false and heretical. 

The restoration of the sharp distinction between natural and divine light 
is an important theme in Garsia's overall critique of Pico's Apology and we 
can find it also in the next account, focused on the proper understanding 
of Christ's miracles and their role in certifying Christ's divinity.^? Thus, for 
instance, Garsia determines that so long as we are wayfarers in this present 
world we just cannot evidently distinguish, using natural light, between true 
and false miracles.^^ This is an important issue which goes far beyond the lim- 
its of a theoretical debate concerning the orthodoxy of certain theses. Thus, 
for instance, the question regarding true and false prophets and the status of 
post-biblical prophecies as a whole, an issue which obviously poses a challenge 
to the distinction between that which is natural and human on the one hand 
and that which is divine on the other, is just about to torment the public life of 
Florence in the 1490s, with the increasing influence of Savonarola and his claim 
of having a direct connection with God.!45 We can clearly see the antecedents 
of these stormy events — from a theological and speculative perspective — in 
Garsia's criticism of Pico's Theses and Apology. 

Allthis does notand cannot mean for Garsia a complete separation between 
nature and divinity, it only reflects the weakness of the human mind and its 
failure to reach certitude through its own power. Garsia felt obliged to remind 
Pico of this point in the light of his pretentious project. After all, it was Pico 
himself who made a case in the Apology for the probable status of theologi- 
cal views. At this stage it is important for Garsia to mention the 'old' patristic 
theme (adapted by prominent figures such as Eusebius and Augustine from 
pagan Neoplatonic texts) of natural revelations (otherwise known as praeam- 
bula fidei, preambles of faith), through which a pre-Christian connection 
between nature and divinity became possible, and thus it serves as a justifica- 
tion for studying pagan literature and philosophy, which is still regarded valu- 
able, at least for its moral teachings. 


143 Ibid., f. o3v: "Miracula Christi non ratione rei facte sed ratione modi faciendi sue divinita- 
tis argumentum sunt certissimum." 

144 bid. f. p5v: “Ex ista conclusione sequitur quod viator non potest in lumine naturali evi- 
denter discernere inter vera et falsa miracula, neque inter miracula et prestigia...." 

145 See Savonarola's 1495 Compendium revelationum, where he first presented himself as a 
divinely-inspired preacher; Girolamo Savonarola, Compendio di rivelazioni (testo vol- 
gare e latino) e Dialogus de veritate prophetica, ed. Angela Crucitti (Rome, 1974). For an 
analysis of this affair in the religious and political contexts see Edelheit, Ficino, Pico and 
Savonarola, pp. 421-462. 
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Garsia singles out here Robert Holcot's version of natural revelation: Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle and so many other great pagan philosophers lived according to 
principles and precepts dictated by the law of nature, and although they did 
not turn away from idolatry they managed to keep themselves in some state 
of soundness. Holcot is intentionally using here the word salus which in the 
Christian context means salvation, so an explanation is needed. It is not that 
during the pre-Christian era the law of nature alone was sufficient for salva- 
tion but, according to Holcot, it set things in order, directing them towards, or 
preparing the ground for, those matters which were necessary for salvation.!46 
And more specifically, Garsia singles out Durandus's emphasis on the fact that 
Christian faith does not require actions according to moral goodness; moral 
behaviour can of course be found among non-Christians and this is part of 
their natural revelations. What the Christian faith requires are actions worthy 
of eternal life.!^7 

It is important for Garsia to point out, referring to both Jerome and Augustine, 
that the ancient pagan philosophers (and ancient Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions as a whole), although following false religion, had moral and civil virtues, 
which make them worthy and valuable. In other words: he is not aiming at 
neglecting or rejecting the Greek logos on behalf of the Christian logos, but 
rather at restoring what he regards as the proper balance between the two 


146 Garsia, Determinationes magistrales, f. p8r: “... et singulariter magister Robertus Holcot 
qui pie tenet et credit in quadam questione super 3 Sententiarum quod Socrates, Plato, 
Aristoteles, et ceteri preclarissimi philosophi secundum principia et precepta legis nature 
viventes ad idolatriam non declinantes fuerunt in via et statu salutis, non quod sola lex 
nature ad salutem sufficeret per illo tempore, sed disponebat ad ea que necessaria erant 
ad consequendam salutem." 

147  Ibid.:“... et singulariter Durandus in 2 disertatio 31, cuius ratio est qua fides Christiana non 
requiritur ad bonitatem moralem, nisi solum ad bonitatem meritoriam vite eterne; aliter 
impossibile esset quod infidelis disponeret se ad fidem, et ita infidelitas nulli imputaretur 
ad culpam quod est falsum"; "Tenendum est igitur quod fides Christiana non requiritur ad 
bonitatem moralem actus, sed meritoriam eterne vite, et sic quilibet infidelis potest bene 
agere moraliter." 

148  Ibid.: “Unde Hieronimus in epistola ad Demetriadem dicit sic: quam multos philosopho- 
rum et audivimus et legimus et ipsos vidimus castos, patientes, modestos, liberales, absti- 
nentes, benignos, amatores iusticie non minus quam sapientie; unde queso hominibus 
alienis a Deo ista que Deo placent, unde hec illis bona. Ex qua auctoritate patet quod 
alieni a Deo, id est a fide Christiana extranei, habent virtutes morales"; ibid., f. p8r-v: 
"Hoc idem sentire videtur Augustinus in epistola ad Marcellinum ubi dicit: rempublicam 
Romani constituerunt auxeruntque virtutibus etsi non habentes veram pietatem erga 
verum Deum, que illos etiam in eternam civitatem posset salubriter producere, custo- 
dientes tamen quandam sui generis probitatem que posset terrene civitati custodiende 
augende conservandeque sufficere. Deus enim sic ostendit in opulentissimo et proclaro 
imperio Romanorum quantum valerent civiles etiam sine vera religione virtutes..." 
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logoi. In the same fashion the proper balance had to be restored with regard 
to the role of the human aspect in Christ while He preformed miracles, or the 
human aspect in the decisions of the universal Church (and the possibility 
or impossibility of error in these decisions), specifically in matters of declara- 
tions of heresy and condemnation of historical figures (that is, those who were 
already dead by the time of the declaration), their souls and doctrines.49 

It is clear then that according to Garsia, Pico, both in the Theses and in the 
Apology, is challenging this important balance between that which is human 
and natural on the one hand, and that which is divine and truly supernatural 
on the other hand. Obviously his main concern is theological and pragmatic: 
by the end of the theoretical discussion — which can be at times quite long and 
detailed — the truth in matters of faith must be determined for the sake of both 
professional theologians and the entire community of believers. We are going 
to find a similar motivation in Caroli's criticism of Pico, in the next chapter. 

Can we identify some specific 'spanish undertones' in Garsia's account? 
Probably not. The closest we can get is a speculation regarding his rather accu- 
rate and detailed discussion of Kabbalah and Judaism, were he might have 
consulted members of the Jewish community of Barcelona, beyond the stand- 
ard sources in Latin which were available to him. 

Garsia uses the standard sources in every topic he discusses (e.g., William 
of Auvergne on the status of magic, Durandus on the issue of the sacraments, 
Nicholas of Lyra on matters of Judaism and Kabbalah); at times, when a more 
technical issue is discussed, we find unusual references to medical specialists 
such as Thomas de Garbo or Jacobus Forlino,»° or to the theologian Augustinus 
Triumphus.!*! 

We have noticed several instances where Garsia's strategy in criticizing Pico 
is to expose what he regards as Nominalist (and sometimes with the qualifica- 
tion ‘ancient Nominalist’) views at the back of some of Pico's ideas. Apparently, 
these ancient Nominalists are associated with Scotus and his followers, and 
distinguished from modern Nominalists. Far beyond being a criticism of Pico's 
Apology, Garsia's Determinationes magistrales are a piece of Church history 
and a powerful defense of its tradition, practices and institutions, from a doc- 
trinal perspective. Thus, for instance, the important discussion of eight levels 
of Catholic truth belongs to this context, just as the many references to, and 
accounts of, what should or should not be regarded as the ‘common way’ in 
each and every case, but also the very status of the common way itself, i.e., 


149 bid. ff qvv-q2r; ff. rrv—rav. 
iso bid. f par-v. 
151 ibid. f. rar. 
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what makes certain opinions part of the common way, while excluding from 
it other opinions. For Garsia, Scotus, the Scotists and Nominalists are usually 
excluded from the common way, while Thomas Aquinas's views are usually 
accepted as part of the common way. But then, we have some interesting ten- 
sions reflected in Garsia's text which our bishop does not seem fully aware of: 
the great Dominican rival and critic of Thomas, Durandus of Saint-Pourcain, 
who should in principle be excluded from the common way but nevertheless 
his views on different issues are taken very seriously by Garsia, or the fact that 
among the condemned theses of 1277 there were several by Thomas, and so 
in some cases the views of Scotus might just reflect better the common way. 
Overall and most importantly: Garsia, in the course of his discussions, devel- 
ops a rather flexible notion of the ‘common way’ (and in fact also with regard 
to accepting or rejecting ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ authorities), which is deter- 
mined according to specific themes and is not monolithic or schematic. 

An alternative to the ‘common-way’ criterion is then suggested by Garsia: 
the common use of words and terms, which is brought up as yet another 
method of criticizing Pico, who is not regarded by Garsia as a competent and 
genuine scholastic thinker but rather as someone who abuses and misuses 
scholastic discourse. Pico himself admitted that he only imitates the scholas- 
tic style. So what in fact can we say about Pico's philosophical style? The case 
of Pico is interesting since here we encounter a thinker whose importance to 
the history of philosophy lies not so much in his own new or original ideas 
and theories (although one should not disregard entirely this aspect, as can be 
clearly seen for instance in the case of Pico's attempt at presenting an objec- 
tive concept of the reality of truth — scientific or theological, separated from 
psychological projections), but more in the specific intellectual crossroads 
where he is found, standing somewhere between Renaissance humanism(s) 
and Renaissance scholasticism(s), and mainly aiming at a new philosophical 
discourse, which presented him with the possibility of breaking through and 
going beyond established discourses and methods. 

Let us move on now and discuss Giovanni Caroli's criticism of certain theo- 
logical theses of Pico. 


CHAPTER 15 


Picus ut pica locutus est: Giovanni Caroli against 
Certain Theological Theses 


It should be clear by now that Pico's project provoked many different critical 
reactions. This chapter is dedicated to one initiated by Giovanni Caroli, who 
belonged to a group of intellectuals which should be regarded as ‘Renaissance 
scholastics’. The phrase ‘Renaissance scholastics' already suggests a rejection of 
the historiographical dichotomy between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
and offers, instead, a more nuanced relation between different philosophical 
discourses in a Renaissance setting. It takes into account, for instance, the com- 
plexities of different scholastic schools of thought in the fourteenth century 
(and their reception in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) on 
the one hand, and the new methods and practices of learning employed by the 
humanists on the other. In doing so two distorting images should be rejected: 
the image of one, monolithic, dark, traditional and not original scholastic phi- 
losophy on the one hand, and the image of a secular, premodern, enlightened 
and progressive humanist thinkers on the other. 

Giovanni Caroli (1428-1503) is one such Renaissance scholastic. A relatively 
unknown figure in the annals of Florentine intellectual history in the last dec- 
ades of the Quattrocento, Caroli was a man who had both feet in the two great 
traditions of his time: the scholastic and the humanist. Despite his position as 
aleading Dominican theologian in Florence and his obvious preference for the 
scholastic tradition (and his explicit criticism of the new humanist fashion), 
his writings reveal a far more complex picture, in which we find the unique 
fifteenth-century mixture of traditional ideas and new notions. In this respect 
he remained loyal both to his spiritual mentor, the influential Florentine arch- 
bishop Antonino Pierozzi, and to his teacher and colleague at the University 
of Florence, the humanist Cristoforo Landino. Caroli was three times prior of 
Santa Maria Novella, taught theology at the Studium generale there, which 
was part of what Paul F. Grendler called a “confederation of the studia monas- 
tica under the name of the civic university but with limited participation by 
the latter", which formed the Faculty of Theology of the Studio fiorentino, the 
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University of Florence.! He was involved in the Observant Reform movement,” 
and during the 1490s led the opposition to the influential preacher from San 
Marco Girolamo Savonarola. Caroli was a prolific author, who wrote biblical 
exegeses, a history of Florence, and polemical writings against Savonarola, 
Giovanni Nesi, and, as we shall see in this chapter, also against Pico. He was 
deeply involved in both the religious and intellectual life of his time. Despite 
his obvious importance to Florentine intellectual history of the last decades of 
the fifteenth century, and the fact that he was involved in almost every central 
debate concerning theological, philosophical, or political matters, almost none 
of Caroli's writings has been published or critically edited until the present day, 
and they are very rarely discussed in the detailed fashion they deserve.? 

What was the problem, according to Caroli, with Pico and his ambitious 
project? In his late account against Pico's 900 Theses written in 1498 and enti- 
tled Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis the 
Dominican presented his criticism, from a theological point of view, of some 
of Pico's theses. Caroli's criticism is important since it can clarify more both 


1 Onthe institutional status of theology in the Italian universities and in the academic life of 
the Renaissance, see Grendler, The Universities of the Italian Renaissance, pp. 353-392. The 
citation above is from p. 357. 

2 Onthis see James Mixson and Bert Roest (eds.), A Companion to the Observant Reform in the 
Late Middle Ages and Beyond (Brill, 2015). 

3 On Caroli see Stefano Orlandi, Necrologio di Santa Maria Novella: 1235-1504. Testo e commento 
biografici, 2 vols. (Florence, 1955), vol. 1, pp. 203-205; vol. 2, pp. 353-380. For a description 
of the manuscripts of Caroli found in the library of Santa Maria Novella see G. Pomaro, 
‘Censimento dei manoscritti della biblioteca di S. Maria Novella — parte II: sec. XV-XVT, in 
Memorie Domenicane 13 (1982), 203-255. The most profound historical analysis of Caroli and 
his role in the intellectual history of fifteenth-century Florence can be found in the works of 
Salvatore I. Camporeale; see especially ‘Giovanni Caroli e le “Vitae fratrum S. M Novellae" — 
umanesimo e crisi religiosa (1460-1480), in Memorie Domenicane 12 (1981), 141—267, including 
an appendix with Caroli's letter of dedication to Cristoforo Landino, his general introduction, 
and his seven introductions to each of the Vitae, on pp. 236-267; and his Giovanni Caroli — 
dal Liber dierum’ alle Vitae fratrum", including an appendix containing the third book of the 
Liber dierum lucensium, on pp. 218-233. Camporeale's other works on Caroli are: 'Giovanni 
Caroli, 1460-1480: Death, Memory, and Transformation’, in Marcel Tetel, Ronald G. Witt, 
and Rona Goffen (eds.), Life and Death in Fifteenth-Century Florence (Durham and London, 
1989), pp. 16-27; 'Humanism and the Religious Crisis of the Late Quattrocento — Giovanni 
Caroli, O. P., and the Liber dierum lucensium, in Timothy Verdon and John Henderson (eds.), 
Christianity and the Renaissance. Images and Religious Imagination in the Quattrocento (New 
York, 1990), pp. 445-466; ‘Mito di Enea e crisi mendicante — il Liber dierum (1460-62) di 
Giovanni Caroli O.P) in Memorie Domenicane 30 (1999), pp. 5-18. And see my, Humanism, 
Theology, and Spiritual Crisis in Renaissance Florence: Giovanni Caroli’s “Liber dierum lucen- 
sium" A Critical Edition with English Translation, Commentary and Introduction (Leiden, 
2018). 
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Pico's intentions (beyond what we have in his Oration, Theses and Apology), 
and the way these intentions were received by contemporary philosophers and 
theologians. Caroli is putting his finger exactly on the heart of the matter: the 
relation and tension between theology and philosophy and between human 
and divine matters. He is pointing out that the status of theology as a special 
discipline is at stake: on the one hand it is a sacred or divine doctrine based 
on Scripture and on the articles of faith; on the other hand, as pointed out by 
Pico, it also has human aspects and the theological tradition includes many 
probable opinions and possible theories and speculations which should be dis- 
cussed and finally determined as true or false. The continuous development 
of the scholastic schools during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on the 
one hand and the new emerging humanist methods and practices on the other 
brought the tension between faith, theology and human knowledge and disci- 
plines (such as philosophy, history or philology) into a critical point which is 
reflected in Pico's project. 

Pico, according to Caroli, by using too much philosophy and theoretical 
speculations in his theological accounts, is obliterating the superiority of 
dogma and the contents of the articles of faith, which are more important as 
divine revelations than the debate and the interpretation, which are only man- 
ifestations of the human intellect. In this regard, although Pico is, according to 
Caroli, 'a most erudite man' (eruditissimus vir), when he discusses theological 
questions, ‘he talks like a magpie’ (Picus ut pica locutus est).^ 


4 Giovanni Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, MS 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. Suppr. C.8.277, ff. 224r-263v; f. 224r: "... super 
quibus [conclusionibus] meam sententiam scriberem, eo quod acerbiores mihi vise sint et 
non satis eo ab eruditissimo viro considerate"; f. 248v: "Ergo in hac parte Picus ut pica locu- 
tus est, non ut assertor fidei catholice, ut esse debuerat." For a detailed analysis of Caroli's 
account see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1348-1361. The citation from f. 248v can 
be found on p. 1356. One notes that this manuscript is very difficult to read, as are also other 
manuscripts by Caroli from the last period of his life, probably due to old age. In this regard 
Daniele Conti's edition of this text is very helpful; see Daniele Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito Super 
quibusdam conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule di Giovanni Caroli’, in Accademia 17 (2015) 
(published in 2017), pp. 7-52; on pp. 7-17 we have a short introduction and on pp. 18-50 
we have the edited text. The citations in the beginning of this note can be found on pp. 18 
and 37. In this chapter I shall refer to both the manuscript and to Conti's edition [hence- 
forth: Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’]. Conti's introduction contains important observations such 
as that Caroli’s starting point for his criticism of Pico, just like Pedro Garsia, is the Apology 
rather than directly the goo Theses (p. 9); that this text against Pico was part of the cam- 
paign against Savonarola and several of his followers led by Caroli during which he also wrote 
against Domenico Benivieni and Giovanni Nesi (pp. 11-15), and that this last point is also 
reflected in the other texts by Caroli found in the same codex (p. 14). Conti’s notes on Caroli’s 
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The essential difference between Caroli and Pico lies in their differing moti- 
vation: while Pico is indeed focused on the theological tradition as such, and 
on a critical account of this tradition in the form of a debate where the con- 
cepts ‘faith’ and ‘theology’ or ‘theological opinion’ are being examined,° Caroli 
is more concerned with the theological implications of Pico’s intellectual 
efforts in which the young philosopher wants to use in every divine matter phi- 
losophy or dialectic, and in doing so he is necessarily wrong in many of these 
matters.9 For Caroli this whole matter is not a theoretical exercise or a platform 
for demonstrating intellectual brilliance, but rather a very serious matter with 
serious implications; thus, 'fear' is not a good enough explanation for the moti- 
vation behind his criticism." 

Let us examine now in a more detailed fashion Caroli's criticism. The 
Dominican is reacting against the following conclusions of Pico: the conclusion 
concerning Christ's descent into hell; the conclusion according to which nei- 
ther Christ's cross nor any image should be admired with divine admiration;? 
three conclusions concerning different aspects of the Eucharist;!° the 


orthography (pp. 15-16) are important although I am not always following the orthogra- 
phy suggested in Conti's edition. 

5 For this point see especially Pico's Apology, pp. 70-72. 

6 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 263r-v: 
“Mirandula autem noster volens in omnibus phylosophiam vel dyalecticam deservire 
divinis rebus, in multis perperam ageret necesse fuit." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 49. See 
also Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1360-1361 (but Verde is wrongly referring to 


f. 263v). 

7 ‘Fear’ (paura) is mentioned twice by Verde as a possible explanation for Caroli's criticism; 
see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1351 and 1357. 

8 This conclusion (the first thesis condemned by the papal commission) can be found 


in Pico's 9oo Theses, p. 426: "Christus non veraciter et quantum ad realem presentiam 
descendit ad inferos ut ponit Thomas et communis via, sed solum quo ad effectum.” It is 
expounded by Pico in his Apology, pp. 34-104. Caroli deals with it in his Super quibusdem 
conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, ff. 227r—235r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; 
pp. 20-27. 

9 This conclusion (the third thesis condemned by the papal commission) can be found in 
Pico, 900 Theses, p. 428: “Nec crux Christi nec ulla imago adoranda est adoratione latriae, 
etiam eo modo quo ponit Thomas.” It is expounded by Pico in his Apology, pp. 120-132. 
Caroli deals with it in his Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule prin- 
cipis, ff. 235r-241r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito) pp. 27-31. 

10 These conclusions (the sixth, ninth and tenth theses condemned by the papal commis- 
sion) can be found in Pico, goo Theses, p. 422: "Si teneatur communis via de possibili- 
tate suppositationis in respectu ad quamcumque creaturam, dico quod sine conversione 
panis in corpus Christi vel paneitatis anihilatione, potest fieri ut in altari sit corpus Christi 
secundum veritatem sacramenti Eucharistiae; quod sit dictum loquendo de possibili, non 
de sic esse"; "Qui dixerit accidens existere non posse nisi inexistat, Eucharistae poterit 
sacramentum tenere etiam tenendo panis substantiam non remanere ut tenet communis 
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conclusion according to which there is no better science which would certify 
for us the divinity of Christ except magic and Kabbalah;! and the conclusion 
according to which man cannot, out of his free will, believe or not believe in 
an article of faith. 

Caroli emphasizes the mystical nature of the articles of faith, showing his 
general concern for this mystical content? The term ‘mystical’ should be 
understood here as something which is beyond human reason, experience and 
interpretation. Thus, it preserves the distinction between man and God, the 
human and the divine, nature and that which is beyond nature. Since Pico is 
focused on the theological tradition and on many different theological opin- 
ions, one of the most fundamental problems is, according to Caroli, a lack of 
understanding of the distinction between private opinions on the one hand 
and the common way of theologians on the other. Following such private opin- 
ions against the common way — as Pico does on many occasions — causes dis- 
cord instead of concord; and indeed this is exactly what happened to Pico, 
who had found himself in the midst of a storm without any sign of harmony. 


via’; p. 426: "Illa verba (hoc est corpus, etc.), quae in consecracione dicuntur, material- 
iter tenentur non significative." They are expounded by Pico in his Apology, pp. 194—242; 
pp. 336-342; 344-346. Caroli deals with them in his Super quibusdem conclusionibus 
Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, ff. 2431v—249r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, pp. 32-37. 

11 This conclusion (the fifth thesis condemned by the papal commission) can be found 
in Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 496: “Nulla est scientia quae nos magis certificet de divinitate 
Christi, quam magia et cabala.” It is expounded by Pico in his Apology, pp. 154-192. Caroli 
deals with it in his Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, 
ff. 249v-259r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, pp. 38-46. 

12 This conclusion (the eighth thesis condemned by the papal commission) can be found 
in Pico, 9oo Theses, p. 430: "Dico probabiliter, et nisi esset communis modus dicendi the- 
ologorum in oppositum, firmiter assererem; assero tamen hoc dictum in se esse probabile, 
et est: quod sicut nullus opinatur aliquid ita esse praecise quia vult sic opinari, ita nullus 
credit aliquid esse verum praecise quia vult credere id esse verum. Correlarium: Non est 
in potestate libera hominis credere articulum fidei esse verum quando placet, et credere 
eum esse falsum quando sibi placet." It is expounded by Pico in his Apology, pp. 322-334. 
Caroli deals with it in his Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule prin- 
cipis, ff. 259v—263v. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, pp. 46-49. 

13 The mystical element in the Penitential Psalms is also emphasized by Caroli in his 1499 
exposition; see Espozitione dei Salmi penitenziali, Ms Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale, Magl. XL.46, f. ır: ^E tra essi psalmi alcuni anno una penitentialita gratia, opera 
gratuita dagli fin molti più per questa re che tanti glorificati. Come diciamo de psalmi 
quindicili e de salmi penitintiali e de certi altri privati salmi, perché in se contengono 
molti più e maggior misterii dagli altri. E alcuni di questi provano certi bisognii essi più 
utili e necessarii a placitare lo ttrino iddio e ad noi conservare la desiderata salvetza." 

14 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 2261—v: "Age 
vero quod non adversus privatas doctorum opiniones agebat, sed pro se inquiens contra 
communem theologorum viam dicturum se iactabat"; f. 226v: “... potius discordie aut litis 
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The argument here is that it was wrong of Pico to put every opinion by any 
theologian on an equal footing and use probability as the only criterion for 
accepting or rejecting these opinions. The tension in this case is between the 
principle of probability and the need for necessity and certainty in theological 
discussions. The Dominican is offering another method: 


We indeed, while being happy with this simplicity of ours, have chosen 
out of his conclusions some which should be clarified and explained, 
not in order to refute his opinion, but rather in order to clearly set out 
through a comparison of each opinion which is truer and more praise- 
worthy. Since how else it can be determined that there is no error if not 
through a comparison to the virtues.!5 


Caroli’s method contains several elements: simplicity as a starting point for a 
theological discussion (as against a discussion which is too speculative) and 
the need to find out truer and more praiseworthy opinions on the one hand, 
and to make sure that no error can be found in those opinions by way of com- 
paring them to the virtues on the other hand. In this way the theologian can 
lead his readers to correct opinions in matters of faith and religion, and to 
appropriate behaviour, rather than leaving them in doubtful probability.!® 
Thus, Caroli is going to examine Pico’s explanations found in his Apology.” 
In the beginning of his discussion of Christ's descent into hell Caroli draws 
the distinction between our human knowledge which is founded on principles 
based on natural light (principia innitantur lumini naturali) and the fundamen- 
tal principles of faith based on divine light. Since in this case we discuss an arti- 
cle of faith, the more simple we keep the discussion, the more proper it is and 


se principem ipse constituat." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 20. The last sentence is cited in 
Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1349. 

15 Ibid., f. 226v: “Nos vero hac nostra simplicitate contenti quasdam ex eius Conclusionibus 
aperiendas et enodandas elegimus, non ut eius sententiam refellamus, sed ut ex compar- 
atione utriusque sententie, que verior ac laudabilior sit, luce clarius discernatur, siquidem 
vitium nequaquam agnoscitur nisi ex comparatione virtutum." Conti, ‘Il trattato ined- 
ito’, p. 20. For the passage which includes these sentences see Verde, La vita universitaria, 
vol. 3, p. 1351. 

16 bid. f. 225v: "Nullum enim perniciosius malum dicunt, quam inter duos terminos esse, 
nescire vero ad quem potissimum dirigamur" Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 19. For the pas- 
sage which includes this sentence see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1349. 

17 lbid. f. 226v: "Quanti quoque ponderis sit illius Apologia et Conclusionum suarum expla- 
natio ac sensus suo modo expositus agnoscetur, cum ingenioli nostri sententiam pro- 
ponemus ...” Conti, Tl trattato inedito; p. 20. For the passage which includes this sentence 
see Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1351. 
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more useful for our salvation. Thus, the Dominican strongly supports 'simply 
holding (this article) and by no means doubting it’ (simpliciter tenendum et nul- 
latenus dubitandum)? What is crucial in this article according to Caroli is that 
Christ wanted simply to descend into hell, not the examination of the way He 
descended.? Emphasizing the will of Christ in the act of descending implies 
rejecting the expressions ‘not truly and in real presence ... but only in effect’ 
(non veraciter et quantum ad realem praesentiam ... sed solum ... ad effectum), 
which Pico used in his conclusion. Bringing into this discussion the concept of 
the will should make this descent real and concrete: Christ was present in hell. 

Pico's account is, from the very beginning, much too complicated and not 
at all simple, mainly because it is focused on the way of descending (modus 
descensus) which has no authoritative determination.?? The concept of the 
will is mentioned only once, in the midst of a citation from Henry of Ghent 
(Quodlibet 2, q. 9), as one of the two faculties of an angel and in the context of 
a technical explanation of how Christ's soul could be related to a place (ratio 
essendi ipsum in loco)?! and so it does not play any role in Pico’s account. Pico 
is aiming, for instance, at relating Christ's locality (locabilitas) in hell to His 
operation (operatio) and not to His substance (substantia)? in what seems 
very far from Caroli's idea of simplicity. 

Caroli presents a very elegant and effective argument against Pico's conclu- 
sion: just as Christ's ascent to heaven should be regarded as His real presence 


18 bid. ff. 227v-228r: "Quo fit ut in illud secundo veniam dicamque quod, cum descensus 
Cristi ad inferos sit articulus fidei, cum de fidei articulis loquimur, quanto simplicius 
loquimur, tanto rectius et nostre saluti utilius facimus; cum enim articuli fidei apud the- 
ologos primorum principiorum aut maximarum dignitatum habeantur loco, sicut contra 
negantem principia non est disputandum nec illorum veritati quicquam addiciendum 
aut minuendum, ita articulis fidei, tantoque magis quanto illa principia innitantur lumini 
naturali, hec autem divino lumini; et idcirco simpliciter tenendum et nullatenus dubitan- 
dum, nec in hominum disceptatione ponendi sunt.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 21. 

19 lbid. f.228v:"Itaque signum est Deum voluisse Yesum ad inferos simpliciter descendisse, 
nec oportere modum exquirere ..." Conti, Tl trattato inedito, p. 21. And see again the 
emphasis on the will and on the act of choosing on f. 230r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 23. 

20 Pico, Apology, pp. 34-36: "Sed sufficere videtur homini christiano quod credat Christum 
descendisse ad inferos non secundum corpus nec secundum corpus et animam sed 
secundum animam tantum, et hunc descensum secundum animam credat fuisse modo 
possibili descenti expedienti et oportuno, et hoc quia determinatus modus illius descen- 
sus non habetur expresse nec videtur convinci ex Scriptura sacra nec ex aliqua determi- 
natione universalis Ecclesiae aut speciali Dei revelatione vel apostolorum fideli relatione." 

21 = Ibid., p. 48; “... quod si angelus per potentiam suam, scilicet per intellectum et voluntatem 
virtutem suam non applicat ad locum operando circa ipsum quod simpliciter potentia 
eius intellectus scilicet et voluntas non est ratio essendi ipsum in loco.’ 

22 Ibid., pp. 66-68. 
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there, so is His descent into hell.?? Thus, Christ's movement and presence in a 
physical place should be regarded as real events and this means that, according 
to Caroli, Christ cannot simply be regarded as a separated soul or a spiritual 
being or an incorporeal substance-7^ This is exactly the point where the myste- 
rious nature of Christ exceeds human knowledge and where theology and phi- 
losophy become incompatible. Caroli accepts that Christ's movement towards 
a physical place should be regarded as the movement of spiritual substances, 
ie., not through movement but rather through effect. Yet this does not mean 
that Christ is not in hell in a real presence, since He was always a cause and 
an effect together and should never be regarded as a cause separated from its 
effect. In a combination of causes (causarum combinatio), Caroli contends, the 
effective and formal causes take place together.?5 

In this way the Dominican friar manages to keep the status of the foun- 
dations of faith untainted by any disagreement. If disagreement occurs, it 
concerns some statements or interpretations which came out of these foun- 
dations just as additions to the foundations.?6 One should thus believe in the 
clearest words of the article that Christ really and with his presence descended 


23 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 229v: "Argui 
enim sic posset: sicut ascensio Christi ad coelos fuit per realem presentiam et non per 
effectum, ita et descensus ad inferos.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito) p. 22. This argument is 
cited in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1351. 

24 On this see e.g., Pico, Apology, p. 38: "Quia Christus secundum animam tantum descen- 
dit ad inferos et animae sicut cuicunque substantiae separatae videtur non competere 
locari vel moveri localiter nisi ratione operationis"; p. 66: "Quod enim ego hoc a principio 
crediderim, et haec fuerit sententia mea de opinione Thomae cum posui conclusiones, 
ex hoc patet evidentissime, quia ego istam posui conclusionem quod de modo essendi 
in loco angelorum non differunt, Thomas et Scotus. Scitur autem quod expresse Scotus 
dicit quod seclusa omni operatione adhuc substantiae incorporeae debetur locus. Quare 
oportuit quod ego crederem Thomam esse in hac sententia..." 

25 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 231r: “Dico ad 
primam opinionem licet anime Christi non competeret moveri ad locum per modum 
corporum, sed per modum quo competit substantie spirituali, idest non per motum sed 
per effectum quem habent in aliis rebus, nihilominus proper hoc non removetur quin 
esset vel fuerit in inferno per realem presentiam, quia tunc fuit simul causa cum effectu, 
scilicet presentia anime Christi et actualis illuminatio sanctorum patrum, qui in tenebris 
erant in Limbo, nec fuit separata causa ab effectu: in causarum enim combinatione effi- 
ciens et forma coincidunt. Itaque simul astitit et illuminavit" Conti, 'Il trattato inedito; 
pp. 23-24. This passage can be found in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1351-1352. 

26 Ibid. f. 232: “... discordia nunquam invenietur esse circha fundamenta fidei, sed circa ali- 
qua ex fundamentis elicita et quasi superaddita fundamentis ...” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; 
p. 24. 
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to hell.? Even the real death of Christ, i.e. the separation of His soul from the 
body, does not change the fact that Christ was really present in hell.?® These 
words preserve the essential element of simplicity with regard to the article 
and the dogma; in case this element is not preserved, something crucial to 
religious faith is lost and it becomes abstract and theoretical instead of real 
and concrete. Interestingly, Caroli here supports strongly simplicity in matters 
of faith while criticizing Pico for being over-sophisticated and too philosophi- 
cal. This position, which is only infrequently defended by Dominicans, brings 
Caroli in this case close enough to the anti-philosophical position of his great 
rival inside the Order of Preachers and in Florence: Girolamo Savonarola. And 
taking into account the fact that Caroli's criticism of Pico was part of his overall 
campaign against Savonarola and his followers, among them Pico, we ought to 
realize just how complicated the relations between these prominent figures 
were during the 1490s and how we must avoid simplistic generalizations in 
characterizing their relationship. 

The second thesis criticized by Caroli brings us to the problem of the rela- 
tion between an image and its object and to the problem of representation 
in general: in what sense does the cross represent Christ, and what should be 
the proper attitude of believers towards the cross and other sacred images. As 
pointed out by Verde,?? and further discussed by Pico in the Apology, this is a 
serious and complicated theological and philosophical question which caused 
debate among different theologians: Pico himself rejects the view of Thomas 
on this issue and supports the opinion of Durandus, Henry, Ioannes de Guarra, 
Robert Holcot, Peter of Aquila and many others.?? Tust like so many other 
theological questions this question, too, has some important philosophical 
implications regarding, for instance, the relation between words and concepts 
(representing particular things) on the one hand and universals (in the case of 
the Realists) on the other. 


27  lbid.,f. 232v: "Credendum itaque est Christum ad inferos realiter et secundum presen- 
tiam descendisse, ut articuli verba apertissime sonant ..." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 24. 
Beside realiter, Caroli is repeatedly using, on f. 233r (Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 25) the 
phrase per realem presentiam, emphasizing that descending through effect only is not 
enough. These different formulations may reflect different sources. 

28 Ibid., ff. 233v-234r. Conti, Tl trattato inedito; p. 25. 

29 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1353-1354. 

30 Pico, Apology, p. 120: "Hanc conclusionem per istos damnatam ego non solum credo esse 
catholicam sed etiam veriorem sua opposita quae est haec: 'Crux Christi et imagines sunt 
adorandae latria eo modo quo ponit Thomas’. Minus enim mihi videtur rationabilis in 
hoc opinio Thomae quam sit opinio Durandi, et Henrici de Gandavo, Ioannis de Guarra, 
Roberti Olchot, Petri de Aquila et aliorum complurium quos ego sequor in conclusione..." 
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Thomas, according to Pico, described two different movements or attrac- 
tions of the soul towards an image: in the first case the soul is attracted to the 
object which is represented through the image; in the second case the soul is 
attracted to the image as the image of the object, and here the image and the 
object are identical?! For this reason Thomas concluded that with regard to 
Christ's image, one should not adore it as a thing in itself, yet as an image it is 
worthy of the same adoration as Christ since it is identical with Christ.?? 

This position of Thomas was considered by other Doctors as strange and 
dangerous (modus extraneus et periculosus) claims Pico, since it disregarded 
the distinction between an image (imago) and that which is imagined or the 
object of the image (imaginatum). This leads to a very problematic possibility 
from a theological perspective, namely that something else besides God - the 
only object of worship — can become an object of adoration.?? Things get even 
worse according to Pico if we take into account that this image is, for itself, a 
created object.?* And indeed, other theologians regarded the image as a cre- 
ated thing separated from divinity and as a respective entity which is by no 
means worthy of adoration.?5 

For these reasons Durandus, according to Pico, who regarded Thomas's view 
on this matter as ‘completely false’ (ista propositio ... in sensu proprio est falsa), 
emphasized that Christ is ‘called to mind’ or ‘remembered again’ through the 
cross (Christus ut rememoratus per crucem), and this required a more mod- 
est manner of adoration, adoratur rememorative, as against adoratio latriae. 
In the same way Henry, Ioannes de Guarra and Peter of Aquila all argued for 


31  lbid."Dicitergo Thomas quod ‘quia sicut dicit Philosophus in libro De memoria et reminis- 
centia, duplext est motus animae in imaginem, unus in ipsam imaginem secundum quod 
est res quaedam, alio modo in imaginem ut est imago alterius, inter hos duos motus est 
differentia quia primus motus quo aliquid movetur in imaginem prout est res quaedam 
est alius a motu qui est in rem cuius illa est imago, secundus autem motus qui est in 
imaginem, inquantum est imago est unus et idem cum illo qui est in rem...” Thomas's 
account of this issue can be found in his Summa theologiae 3, q. 25, a. 4. 

32  lbid., pp. 120-122: “Et ideo concludit quod licet imagini Christi ut est res quaedam in se 
non debeatur adoratio ei tamen ut est imago debetur eadem reverentia quae debetur ipsi 
Christo quae est adoratio latriae"" 

33 Tbid., p.122: “Iste est modus Thomae qui aliis doctoribus merito videtur extraneus et peric- 
ulosus. Nam ipsa imago etiam ut imago ut sic est distincta ab imaginato ut sic enim refer- 
tur ad imaginatum tamquam ad aliquid a se distinctum, quare etiam si ut sic terminabit 
adorationem latriae, videtur sequi quod aliquid aliud a Deo adorabitur latria quod est 
absurdum. Nec potest dici..." 

34 lbid. 

35  Ibid., p. 124: "Videtur ergo de aliis doctoribus nullo modo dicendum quod imaginem 
Christi etiam ut est imago adoremus adoratione latriae quia ut sic est res creata divinitati 
non unita et quod magis est ut sic est entitas respectiva." 
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the concept of accidental adoration (adoratur per accidens).?9 The theories of 
all these theologians reflect the efforts to restore and reestablish a clear dis- 
tinction between the image and its object. This was needed since according 
to these thinkers whom Pico is following the image of Christ firstly represents 
the human aspect in Christ's person, and only in a second place His divinity.3” 
Pico goes on to point out that Henry, Francis of Mayronnes and all the Scotists 
argued against the adoration (adoratio latriae) of Christ's human aspect.38 In 
the context of the discussions concerning this issue as it is depicted here by 
Pico, Thomas's view seems indeed isolated and unacceptable to the extent that 
even the great apologist for Thomas in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
John Capreolus, admitted that this view cannot be defended and that the only 
way to ‘save’ Thomas in this case is to point out that later he thought differently 
about this matter in the Summa.?? 

The key issue in all the disputes concerning this question is, according 
to Pico, how one understands and regards the image of Christ’s cross. If it is 
regarded — as it is implied in Thomas's view - that it should be adored abso- 
lutely and without qualifications, both as a thing in itself and as an image, both 
as a partial and as a total object, then this view should be rejected.*° The whole 
issue depends, from a theological point of view, on these important qualifica- 
tions which make it a more complicated issue than it might seem at first sight: 
only Christ in that cross is worthy of adoration, since He is remembered again 
through it, and it is as if He Himself is present.*! Otherwise, as we have just 
seen, one can get very close to idolatry. 

Pico emphasizes that the target of his critique was Thomas's view only. 
He admits that his original proposition found in the Theses should probably 
have been better formulated and should have included some of the distinc- 
tions presented here in the Apology. Moreover, he singles out as major and 
graver defects the lack of distinctions and simplicity found in the decision 


36 Ibid. 

37 lbid. "Verum quia talis imago principaliter nobis representat humanitatem Christi, 
secundario autem divinitatem, videtur quod primario per accidens ei talis honor debea- 
tur qualis debetur per se humanitati Christi." 

38 Ibid., p.126. 

39 Tbid.: “Et ille Ioannes Capreoli defensor Thomae ipse etiam fatetur in dictum Thomae 
non posse defendi, nec habet aliam viam salvandi Thomam nisi quod dicit quod ipsemet 
Thomas videtur deinde aliter sensisse in Summa.” 


40 Tbid.:“... ‘quod crux Christi sive ut res sive ut imago sive ut partiale sive ut totale obiectum 
adoratur tanquam terminus adorationis et iste est sensus quem intendit Thomas et quem 
ego nego ...^" 

41  dbid.:*... crux Christi adoratur idest Christus in ea ut in suo rememorativo adoratur ac si 


esset praesens in se. Et istum sensum ego concedo..." 
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of the papal commission to condemn his proposition.4? Caroli reacts against 
these points arguing in favour of the essential need for simplicity in matters of 
dogma and theology. 

According to Caroli Christ's cross should be adored just like Christ Himself.^3 
He begins by providing a citation from the Apology^^ (see nn. 30-31 and con- 
text) where Pico presented Thomas's view, and then makes a case for a strong 
connection between the image and its object. There are certain qualities or 
properties which are peculiar (propria or appropriata) and cannot be separated 
from certain things; thus, for instance, man is a laughing (risibilis) creature, 
and whiteness cannot be detached from a white man.* In the same manner 
the relation established between the cross and Christ should provoke adora- 
tion because of its uniqueness: if we consider these images in themselves, that 
is as separated from their object, then, Caroli contends, who would doubt that 
no adoration is required?^8 On the other hand 


But if we speak about the cross or about Christ's image with this determi- 
nation [in mind], [then] they require adoration.*” 


It is all about how we approach these images. We can consider the cross as a 
cross only, made of gold or silver, and then no adoration or honour is needed. 
But if we consider it as determined towards Christ and 'as the cross of Christ 


42 Ibid., pp. 128-130: “Ex quo infero quod licet in propositione multiplici forte melius sit 
facere sicut ego feci in ista determinare scilicet sensum in quo ponitur quam ipsam 
indistincte ponere maior tamen est defectus in damnando indistincte et simpliciter prop- 
ositionem veram in sensu proprio propter falsitatem sensus improprii quam ponendo 
indistincte illam propositionem propter veritatem sui sensus proprii quod non solum 
volui hic annotasse pro ista conclusione tantum in qua ego determinate nego modum 
Thomae quam propter multas alias quae licet habeant sensum catholicum quem semper 
promisi me declaraturum ut modo etiam declaro, damnatae tamen fuerunt simpliciter et 
indistincte" 

43 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 238r: “Si crux 
vel ymago limitetur ad Christum, idem honor et reverentia debebitur illis, que debetur 
Christo.’ Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, p. 29. This is cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, 
vol. 3, p. 1354. 

44 Compare Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, 
ff. 235v—236r (Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 27) and Pico, Apology, pp. 120-122. 

45 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 236v (Conti, 
‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 28). The first example (proprium est in homine risus) can be found in 
Martianus Capella, De nuptiis philologiae et mercurii, 1v, 348. 

46 Ibid., f. 237v. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 29. 

47 Ibid.:“Sedsi de cruce aut imagine Christi loquamur cum hac limitatione, latrie istis debe- 
tur adoratio.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito? p. 29. 
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(ut puta crux Christi), if this image is referred to Christ, then honour and rev- 
erence are required.^9 

The only movement of the soul is towards the image and the object which is 
represented by the image, the imaginatum, claims Caroli. The soul is attracted 
to Christ and not to the cross or to the image, Christ is the only cause for, and 
object of, this attraction and adoration.^? Caroli emphasizes time and again 
that the cross and image are adored because of Christ.5° 

Caroli's last remark on this issue, just before moving on to criticize three 
theses concerning the Eucharist (see n. 9 and context), brings us back to his 
main line of argumentation against Pico's theological conclusions: 


Let our Pico, then, be silent [rather than] offer his own inept and over- 
sophisticated [readings] and quarrel with his predecessors who are far 
superior to himself. Let him abandon his cavillations and his dialectical, 
sophistic, or philosophical ingenuities, since in such matters all things 
are coloured over and have no weight or value. But he should have fol- 
lowed the Catholic and apostolic faith. For perhaps now he recognizes 
this truth which he [used to] fight against, when, leaving this mortality 
he has arrived at another [level, i.e., immortality], where he already per- 
ceives and sees everything clearer than the sun.5! 


It is very interesting how Caroli depicts Pico here. By using the terms cavil- 
lationes and subtilitates (twice no less!) the Dominican friar is placing Pico 
at the heart of the ‘modern way; and even worse, among the followers of the 
Oxford Mertonians, who were famous for their subtle questions (on this see 
Chapter 12, e.g., n. 28 and context). Caroli accepts and repeats the accusation 
made against Pico by the papal commission according to which Pico's thesis 
(and indeed Pico himself) stands contrary to the Catholic faith ('scandalous' is 
the technical term used by the commission in this case) and, while defending 


48 Ibid. ff. 237v-238r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 29. 

49 Tbid., f. 238v: “Et unico animi motu ferimur in imaginem et eum, cuius est imago, qui 
Christus est, non ea ratione qua crux vel imago est, sed qua hec Christi sunt, cui talis 
debetur adoratio.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 29. 

5o lbid. 

51 lbid. f. 241r: "Sileat ergo Picus noster in tanta re ineptias et subtilitates suas proferre et 
maiores suos et longe se meliores impugnare. Relinquat autem cavillationes suas et dya- 
lecticas seu sophisticas aut phylosophicas subtilitates, quia in huiusmodi rebus fucata 
sunt omnia et nullius roboris aut momenti. Catholice autem et apostolice fidei inhereat. 
Hanc enim veritatem, quam impugnat, nunc fortasse cognoscit, quando hac mortalitate 
relicta ad aliam pervenit, in qua omnia clarius sole iam conspicatur et videt Conti, ‘Il 
trattato inedito; p. 31. This passege is cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1354. 
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mainly Thomas, he criticizes Pico for opposing 'greater and better' theologians, 
without engaging too much with Pico's arguments and explanations. 

In the three theses concerning the Eucharist which were criticized by Caroli 
Pico indeed seem to use the assumption — associated mainly with the ‘mod- 
erns’ and the 'Ockhamists' — concerning the absolute power of God as a the- 
ological foundation, allowing for theoretical freedom as against seemingly 
philosophical contradictions. Pico's first conclusion is that it is possible, theo- 
retically speaking, that the body of Christ will be at the altar only thanks to the 
truth of the sacrament of the Eucharist and without 'changing the bread' (con- 
versio panis) or 'annihilating the essence of the bread' (annihilatio paneitatis), 
if we accept the possibility of supposition in respect to any created being. The 
second conclusion criticized by Caroli is that if anyone holds that an accident 
does not exist independently but only exists in something else, one can still 
accept the sacrament of the Eucharist even if the substance of the bread does 
not endure the Eucharistic ceremony. The third conclusion refers to the words 
of the consecration pronounced during the Eucharistic ceremony which, 
according to Pico, should be regarded 'in a material manner' (materialiter) and 
not 'in a signifying manner' (significative). 

Caroli contrasts, through a nice word-play (sublimitas-subtilitas), the man- 
ner in which Pico deals with the theme of the Eucharist and the way he thinks 
one should deal with it: 


For the sublimity of the matter itself teaches us to keep away from such 
subtleties. And while he satisfies himself by [adapting] the way of pea- 
cocks and thinking that he satisfies others in this [manner], [whereas] — 
as I have said before — in such matters the more simple way we have 
proceeded, the more right are we going to be.9? 


52 lbid. f. 242r: “Rei enim sublimitas ipsa nos docet ab huiusmodi subtilitatibus abstinere. 
Cumque hic pavorum more ipse sibi satisfacit putatque in hoc aliis satisfecisse; utque 
superius dixi, in hiis rebus quanto simplicius tanto incedimus rectius." Conti, ‘Il trattato 
inedito, p. 32. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. Pico is referring to 
some of these critical assessments made against him in his Apology, pp. 4—6; see espe- 
cially the accusation regarding his young age and his boldness manifested in his account 
of the sublime mysteries of Christian theology, Apology, pp. 4-6: "Nonnulli me audacem 
dicere et temerarium, qui hac aetate quartum scilicet et xx nondum natus annum de 
altissimis philosophiae locis de sublimibus christianae theologiae misteriis de incognitis 
disciplinis in celebratissima urbe in amplissimo doctissimorum hominum consessu dis- 
putationem proponere non dubitarem"" A clear contrast between subtilitas (understood 
as wordy trickery) and sublimitas (understood as real sublimity) can be found in Peter 
Lombard, Collectanea in omnes Pauli apostoli Epistolas (PL 192), ad Colossenses, cap. 2, 
vers. 4, col. 270: "Commendata sui mysterii dignitate, monet eos ne malorum colloquiis et 
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Once again, Caroli refers to Pico's ‘subtleties’ (i.e., his theological and spec- 
ulative ingenuity), which is obviously a pejorative term, pointing out the need 
for simplicity while discussing matters such as the Eucharist. Empty pretense 
is the only thing that Caroli finds in Pico's project of the goo theses, and he uses 
a very strong term to define Pico's method and style of speculating, arguing, 
and debating: mos pavorum, by which he means showing off and being bom- 
bastic and arrogant. 

The real problem with this is, according to Caroli, neglecting the limitations 
of human reasoning and human ability of understanding matters concerning 
the Christian mysteries and biblical miracles. Against this method and style 
Caroli emphasizes the weakness of human reasoning when it aims at under- 
standing matters which were constituted by the divine will.5? In doing so he 
is reaffirming the gap between the human and the divine, man and God, a 
gap which, according to Caroli, seemed to be challenged, or at least to some 
extent compromised, by Pico's theological conjectures, and especially by the 
many different probable possibilities offered by Pico as possible explanations 
for events which are far beyond human experience and understanding. In 
this context Caroli brings into his discussion the biblical contrast (1 Cor 8, 1) 
between knowledge and charity (scientia inflat, caritas autem hedificat).5+ 

From the point of view of the professional theologian, facing on a daily basis 
through his pastoral duties questions and difficulties raised by the believers, 
and having to provide answers and solutions to these practical and concrete 
difficulties, Pico's probabilistic method, no matter how brilliant and consistent 
and - on a purely theoretical or speculative level — accurate and coherent it 
might seem, can be dangerous once it is presented in public. Here Caroli intro- 
duces yet another biblical theme with an interesting twist. Arguing once again 
for the importance of simplicity he now turns to Ecclesiastes 7, 30 (solummodo 
hoc inveni quod fecerit Deus hominem rectum et ipse se infinitis miscuerit quaes- 
tionibus quis talis ut sapiens est et quis cognovit solutionem verbi), but instead 
of fecerit Deus hominem rectum (‘God made man right’), we find in Caroli fecit 


astutia iniquitatis sensus eorum recederet a Christo; quasi dicat: volo ut sitis instructi, hoc 
autem dico ut non solum tendatis ad ea quae nondum habetis, sed ut nemo, quantum- 
cunque sapiens, vos decipiat, in sublimitate, ut videtur: quae subtilitas vel sublimitas non 
est, nisi sermonum, id est nisi in verbis." In Col 2, 4 we have only: “hoc autem dico ut nemo 
vos decipiat in subtilitate sermonum", which is contrasted to what we have in 3: *omnes 
thesauri sapietiae et scientiae" but no mention of sublimitas. 

53 lbid. f. 242v: "Infirma est enim omnis humana ratio in hiis que a Dei arbitrio sunt con- 
stituta.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 32. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, 
p. 1355: 

54 lbid. 
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Dominus hominem liberum (‘the Lord made man free’).5> Caroli is probably 
citing from memory and liberum anticipates ipse se infinitis miscuerit quaes- 
tionibus (‘man hath entangled himself with an infinity of questions’), of which 
man, when he was made by God, was 'free. These many questions (or 'subtle- 
ties' in some translations) should be avoided according to Caroli, when we dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to serious issues, and especially to faith, and when we 
are aiming at doing it in public. What Caroli seems to suggest here is that there 
should be different rules and methods employed in the classroom and in the 
public domain. While clarity and simplicity might be crucial for an open public 
discussion, probable speculations should be restricted to students and teach- 
ers in the Studia. Thus, the idea of having a public debate open to everyone on 
any issue, including some complicated theological questions pertaining to the 
Christian mysteries, discussed without clear determinations and led by a very 
young and ambitious man whose competence in theology is doubtful in the 
eyes of the professional theologians, is very problematic according to Caroli. 
This is exactly where the cunning demons can cause serious damage to the 
faithful through their diabolic traps, meant to make us totter in our faith. And 
this is also exactly where the daily ceremony of the Eucharist, the incarnation 
of Christ through some kind of similitude manifested by the priests, should 
assist the faithful and reinforce their faith. Thus, it is much better to believe 
rather than to examine matters which we do not know.56 It is not the voice of a 
conservative and 'narrow-minded' theologian that we hear here but rather the 
voice of a responsible religious leader who is concerned for the well-being of 
common believers.5? 

We do not have to look very far for the origins of Pico's probabilistic method 
so sharply criticized here by Caroli. Beyond some important and recently 
rediscovered classical sources (the Academic skeptical school) and some late 
medieval debates (mainly among fourteenth-century schools and specifically 
the so-called ‘Scotists’ and 'Ockhamists, etiquettes which should of course be 


55  lbid.,f. 243v: “Periculosa ergo est hec disputatio et non deducenda in publicum. Fecit 
enim Dominus hominem liberum, ipse autem immiscuit se in multis quaestionibus, que 
in rebus seriis et ad fidem quam maxime pertinentibus precavenda magnopere sunt." 
Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito p. 33. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 

56 Ibid. ff. 243v-244r: “Demonum enim astutia quam maxima, et in hiis maxime, que fidem 
tangunt; cavendum ergo est, ne in laqueos diaboli incidamus, qui maxime ad hoc laborat, 
ut titubare nos faciat in fide ac vacillare"; “Nam per quandam similitudinem in mani- 
bus sacerdotum Christus cotidie incarnatur. Itaque satius est credere, quam ea, que non 
docent, scruptari." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, pp. 33-34. Cited also in Verde, La vita univer- 
sitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 

57 On Caroli's and Pico's different motivations see also Amos Edelheit, Scolastic Florence. 
Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 82-95. 
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contextualised and discussed, focusing on many particular cases, texts and 
authors), we find that Pico's teacher, Nicoletto Vernia, in his De divisione phi- 
losophiae (1482), has made an important attempt at prioritising probable argu- 
ments while classifying five human levels of understanding.5® 

Vernia presents the standard Aristotelian definition of accepted or common 
views (£v8o£a), which is, as we have seen in Chapter 14, the starting point of any 
scientific investigation, wrongly understood in the Latin tradition at least since 
Boethius as probabilia, possibly under the influence of Cicero and because of 
a lack of familiarity with the ancient skeptical terminology in Greek as it is 
reflected in Sextus Empiricus. This is how Vernia defines what he calls 'proba- 
ble’ (£v8o£&ov), citing the beginning of the Topics (100b4—6): that which is true 
for all or for many, or for the wise, and among them either to all etc.59 As we 
shall shortly see, he distinguishes between probable opinions or arguments 
which are unlikely to be true (grossa probabilia), and probable and subtle 
opinions or arguments which are more likely to be true (probabilia subtilia). 
Vernia identifies five kinds of human beings: the first two kinds consist of the 
simple-minded (rustici), who are willing to accept the most unlikely probable 
opinions or arguments (grossissima probabilia) such as that the heavens pro- 
tect us;9? and the jurists (iuristae), who are a little more cautious and accept 
the opinion held by many, and in case that many of their doctors will affirm 
another view they immediately will accept it without seeking for any reason 
or argument for this change. Moreover, Vernia contends that these jurists 
are engaged in their conceptions with singular matters, as if human actions 
were singular, and here they have misunderstood the issue and are mostly 
left in the dark. This is why, he says, there is no wonder if they accept only 


58  Nicoletto Vernia, De divisione philosophiae, in Quaestiones. Ristampa anastatica delle ris- 
pettive edizioni originali, pp. 21-24. And see Ennio de Bellis, Nicoletto Vernia, p. 54 and 
n. u5 there, where an important citation from Vernia’s De divisione philosophiae is pre- 
sented and discussed. 

59 lbid. p. 22: “Probabile est quod verum omnibus aut pluribus aut sapientibus et his aut 
omnibus etc.” In Aristotle's text (and in its Latin translations) we have £y8oEa or probabilia 
in the plural, where these accepted views (wrongly understood in the Latin as probable 
views) which are regarded as the objects of the dialectical syllogism are contrasted to true 
and first (4An9% xai póxo) ‘principles’ which provoke trust by themselves. Here is the full 
passage in Boethius translation: "Sunt autem vera quidem et prima quae non per alia sed 
perse ipsa habent fidem (non oportet enim in disciplinalibus principiis inquirere propter 
quid, sed unumquodque principiorum ipsum esse fidem), probabilia autem quae viden- 
tur omnibus aut pluribus aut sapientibus, et his vel omnibus vel pluribus vel maxime 
notis et probabilibus.” 

60 Tbid.:“... quaedam enim sunt grossissima probabilia et haec sunt quae et haec sunt quae 
ab omnibus recipiuntur, et haec sunt quibus rustici assentiunt ut quod coelum tegat 


» 


nos.... 
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some unlikely probable opinions or arguments (non recipiunt nisi quaedam 
grossa probabilia).9! 

The other three kinds consist of two unnamed groups who might be iden- 
tified only through the sources of their opinions or arguments: divine sources 
and natural sources, and the mathematicians: while the most subtle proba- 
ble opinions or arguments (probabilia subtilissima) are accepted by those who 
belong to the first group from divine sources (a divinis), probable opinions 
or arguments which are subtle (probabilia subtilia) are accepted by the sec- 
ond group (probably natural philosophers), who accept them in an indefinite 
manner (medio) and from nature, whereas the same probable opinions or 
arguments which are subtle (probabilia subtilia) are accepted by the mathe- 
maticians, but in an absolute manner.9? De Bellis calls the first group (those 
who accept their opinions and arguments from divine sources) ‘metaphysi- 
cians' (probably trying to follow in the spirit of the title of Vernia's text, 'On the 
Division of Philosophy’), but they could just easily be called ‘theologians’, and 
here Caroli's critique of Pico becomes relevant: are those ‘most subtle probable 
opinions or arguments' a divinis indeed only probable? A few lines below we 
find a very interesting remark: 


Thus it is not in [any] disagreement that probable [opinions or argu- 
ments] which were accepted by the wise are necessary.5? 


'Acceptance by the wise' seems here like Vernia's criterion — from a human 
point of view — for moving from probable to necessary opinions or arguments. 
These opinions or arguments might be essentially necessary, but from a human 
epistemological perspective they should pass the examination of natural phi- 
losophers, mathematicians and metaphysicians or theologians in order to be 
recognized as necessary. In this regard Vernia points out that the probable is 
indifferent to both the necessary and the contingent (emphasizing, a few lines 
below, that the probable and the contingent are not interchangeable).9* Such 


61  lIbid.:*... quaedam sunt non ita grossa quae ex plurium opinione sunt habita qualia sunt 
illa quae iuristae recipiunt. Si enim plures suorum doctorum aliud affirment illud sta- 
tim recipiunt nullam rationem quaerentes. Unde cum isti iuristae circa singularia utputa 
humanos actus versantur eorum conceptus erunt singulares hic et non cum concepti et 
umbrosi valde. Et ideo non est mirum si non recipiunt nisi quaedam grossa probabilia." 

62 Tbid.: “Quaedam vero sunt probabilia subtilia et haec sunt in tertio genere, quaedam enim 
sunt subtilissima et ista recipiuntur a divinis, quaedam medio et illa a naturalibus recipi- 
untur, quaedam absolute subtilia et illa a mathematicis recipiuntur..." 

63  Ibid.:"Probabilia igitur recepta a sapientibus non inconvenit esse neccessaria.” 

64 Tbid.:“... probabile indifferens est ad necessarium et contingens ..."; “Ex quo patet error 
credentium probabile et contingens ad convertentiam dici." 
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‘indifference’ enables this essential ‘movement’ from that which is regarded as 
probable towards that which is necessary. Obviously, the ‘demonstrative syl- 
logism' of Aristotle, which is focused on necessary matters (circa necessaria 
versatur), does not seem to play any role in Vernias method here which 
is entirely focused on different levels of probability.96 All this should sound 
rather familiar since it resembles the project of Pico's goo theses. And herein 
lies the problem; for, as far as Caroli is concerned, while Vernia's activity was 
restricted to purely academic circles, Pico is trying to employ this method 
in a wider theological domain and in public without due competence and 
proper authority. 

In contrast to Pico's approach, Caroli adopts another language while dis- 
cussing the mysteries of the Eucharist; he insists on the conversion of the bread 
and the wine to the flesh and blood of Christ and declares that the relations 
between the essence of the bread (paneitas) or the wine and the real bread and 
wine that we see are just like the relations between an abstract (abstractum) 
and a concrete (concretum) thing.” But in terms of accidents and subjects 
this conversion is taking place through the consecration in a supernatural and 
miraculous manner (by the power of Christ's words) so that the accidents are 
left without their subject.59 Caroli is aiming at pointing out the unbridgeable 
gap between human reasoning and the Christian mysteries, but he begins by 
referring to the Aristotelian distinction between corruptible and incorruptible: 


Where indeed the Philosopher says that a corruptible and an incorrupti- 
ble differ in more than just in kind; in the same manner we say that the 
supernatural differs from the natural in more than just in kind.®° 


65 Ibid. 

66 In this regard I have found no evidence in Vernia's text for de Bellis’ observations, in his 
Nicoletto Vernia, p. 54: “Il quatro livello appartiene ai mathematici, la cui scienza riguarda 
argomenti sottilissimi. Il quinto e pit alto livello, infine, é presidiato dai metaphysices, 
che raggiungono il culmine della sottigliezza nelle loro argomentazioni perché esse 
riguardano l'ambito del probabile e cioé dei sillogismi dialettici, mentre i philosophi natu- 
rales hanno come strumento privilegiato i sillogismi scientifici." 

67 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 244v. Conti, ‘Il 
trattato inedito; p. 34. 

68  Ibid.f.245r—v:^... quod panis et vinum, que in consecratione convertuntur in corporem et 
sanguinem Christi, ita convertuntur supernaturaliter et miraculose, sic accidentia rema- 
nent sine subiecto virtute verborum Christi, que sacerdos profert in altari existens." Conti, 
‘Il trattato inedito, p. 35. Some words (“miraculose ... subiecto") are cited also in Verde, La 
vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 

69 Ibid. f. 245v: "Cum vero Philosophus dicit quod corruptibile et incorruptibile differant 
plus quam genere; eodem modo dicimus supernaturale a naturali differre plus quam 
genere." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 35. 
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It is crucial for Caroli to show the need for moving away from the Philosopher 
and the level of human reasoning which is always ‘natural’, to another level, 
that of the supernatural, while discussing these mysteries. This is not a simple 
movement from one kind of argument to another in the course of a debate 
which, also in the case of a philosophical discussion and in accordance with 
Aristotle, cannot progress infinitely."? Such a movement requires another for- 
mat and another method. Caroli's last remark shows that he is no less familiar 
with Aristotelian methodology than Vernia or Pico: one should not use prob- 
able syllogisms in a discussion of natural philosophy, nor should one employ 
necessary scientific syllogisms in matters concerning practical philosophy 
(ethics, politics, and economics). In the same fashion probable argumentation 
employed in matters theological (specifically with regard to Eucharist) and a 
divinis is very problematic according to Caroli. 

Thus, the possibility of having accidents without subject is clearly contrasted 
to natural philosophy and reasoning in the common Aristotelian framework as 
it was perceived by different scholastic thinkers and schools, and it is obvi- 
ously a matter of faith rather than a philosophical issue, claims Caroli, who 
refers here to Thomas and openly accuses Pico of a lack of understanding.” 
Moreover, and perhaps even worse, Pico, in trying to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the words of the consecration during the Eucharistic ceremony is 
compared by Caroli to an insect flying around a lamp until it is burned;’* and 
if Pico truly believes that these words are only expressed in a recited manner 
(recitative) by the priest then, according to Caroli, again (see n. 4 and context) 
he speaks like a magpie (pica) on things he (i.e. Pico) does not know.?? 

The most annoying implication of Pico's assertion regarding this 'recited 
manner' is for Caroli the fact that it underestimates the role and status of the 
priest himself during the ceremony and reflects a lack of understanding as to 
the very essence of the sacrament. For this reason Caroli cites the words of 
Peter Lombard, commenting on Book Ten of Augustine's De civitate Dei, that 


70  lbid.:"Cum vero in disputatione non liceat de genere in genus descendere, ut Philosopho 
placet, quia esset processus in infinitum ...” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 35. 

71  lbid.,f 246r: “Nos enim oppositum dicimus, quod accidentia sine subiecto in eodem 
existunt, ut fides locum habeat, ut inquit beatus Thomas. Item ergo non intelligit et, ut 
non intelligatur, laborat." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 35. Cited also in Verde, La vita uni- 
versitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 

72 Ibid. Mentioned also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 

73 lbid. f. 246v: “Si enim recitative dumtaxat illa verba profert, ergo non secus facit, quam 
si — ut ita loquar - pica loquatur quod nesciat." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, p. 36. Cited also 
in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1355. 
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a sacrament is a visible form of an invisible grace.” And so the priest, while 
preforming the sacrament, should not be regarded as a reciter (recitator) only, 
but rather he is a minister (minister) of Christ, and a maker ( factor) thanks to 
the power (potestas) given to him to conduct the sacrament. Underestimating 
this role angers Caroli very much.” 

What in fact is going on during the Eucharist is, according to Caroli, that the 
priest through the words of the consecration subjoined (subinduit) the Person 
of Christ.” And so these words cannot be regarded as expressed by the priest 
in a material or recitative manner only, but rather in a significative and formal 
manner, and if Pico really holds this view he is certainly not, as one should be 
according to Caroli, a defender (assertor) of the Catholic faith but rather, once 
again, he just talks like a magpie.”” 

Verde provides some important observations regarding Caroli's criticism of 
Pico's theses on the Eucharist."? He points out that for Caroli, so it seems, every 
single part of the ceremony is considered as an article of faith and thus cannot 
be changed or dismissed: the role of the priest as efficient causality or the sig- 
nificative expression of the words of the consecration as formal causality are 
all essential for the constitution of the sacrament. What Pico did in his account 
of the Eucharist found in his Apology is, according to Verde, to transfer the 
discussion regarding substantial change and the separation of accidents from 
their substances, through hypothetical propositions, from the area of faith to 
the area of theology. These probable or hypothetical propositions are used by 
Pico as means to explain the articles of faith. The question now is what the 
status of these explanatory means is: are they part of the articles or not? Pico, 
according to Verde, has managed to demonstrate that the explanatory theories 


74 lbid. f. 247r: "Sacramentum autem est invisibilis gratie visibilis forma." Conti, ‘Il trattato 
inedito; p. 36. See Peter Lombard, Sentences 1v, dist. 1, cap. 2. 

75  lbid.:"In consecratione ergo corporis Christi non solum se habet sacerdos ut recitator, sed 
ut minister et factor. Minister quidem Christi, iuxta illud apostoli: ‘sic nos existimet homo 
ut ministros Christi et dispensatores ministeriorum Dei' [1 Cor 4, 1]. Factor autem ratione 
potestatis accepte in collatione sacramenti ordinis. Satis irasci non possum ..." Conti, ‘Il 
trattato inedito; p. 36. This passage is partially cited in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, 
p. 1356. 

76 Ibid. f. 248r: "In consecratione ergo sacerdos subinduit personam Christi.’ Conti, ‘Il trat- 
tato inedito, p. 37. 

77 ~~ Ibid., f. 248v: “Ergo significative et formaliter, et non materialiter solum aut recitative pro- 
feruntur a sacerdote [verba]. Ergo in hac parte Picus ut pica locutus est, non ut assertor 
fidei catholice, ut esse debuerat" Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 37. Cited also in Verde, La 
vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1356. 

78 Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1356-1357. 
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of the dogmas belong to theology and to the realm of possible speculations 
and not to the faith.”9 

Attributing Pico's method to some unidentified 'Nominalists' as Verde does 
is not very helpful. As we have seen (nn. 58-66 and context), Vernia's account 
of different probable arguments in his De divisione philosophiae might just be 
one possible source for Pico. Indeed, Pico is constantly using in the Apology 
the formula loquendo de possibili non de sic esse, relying, under the 'possibility 
of the supposition' (possibilitas suppositionis), on the power of the 'truth of the 
sacrament’ (veritas sacramenti) alone to ‘bring’ the body of Christ to the altar.8° 
But in condemning this conclusion, Pico contends, those who condemn it and 
even call it really heretical' (simpliciter haeretica) cannot possibly defend their 
own position, because in this case they will have to argue against the 'truth of 
the sacrament; which is exactly what this conclusion is trying to ‘save’.®! And 
here Pico presents a very interesting comment on his method and strategy: 


For many [conclusions] which are about what is really the case are 
heretical, [and] that which is opposed to them [and] is about what is 
possible is heretical, just as to say that the Father is incarnated, [and that 
conclusion] is about what really is the case, is heretical. However, [the 
conclusion] that the Father can be incarnated, not only that is not hereti- 
cal, but rather its opposed [conclusion] is heretical, and these matters 
are enough for the clarification of the conclusion and its defense. But 
we shall examine, through scholastic exercise, while leaving behind my 
conclusion, whether it is true that it would be possible that the body of 
Christ can be in the altar [and that it] can be 'saved' through other way 


79  lbid.:"Il Pico, utilizzando il formulario linguistico-concettuale approntato dai 'nominal- 
isti scrisse che impostava la discussione sull'ipotesi avanzata "scholasticae exercitationis 
causa" (p. 182) [in Pico's Apology; but ‘causa’ is not in Pico's text where we have ‘gratia’. 
See Pico, Apology, p. 196]; in realtà per lui, come per i teologi, era una disputa di grande 
importanza perché si trattava di verificare fino a che punto le teorie esplicative dei dogmi 
siidentificano con i dogmi stessi. La condanna pronunciata dalla Commissione Pontificia 
contro il Pico, fatta propria dal Papa, e le parole scritte dal Caroli dodici anni dopo, 
dimostrano che lo studioso umanista era riuscito a dimostrare che le teorie esplicative 
dei dogmi appartengono alla teologia e non alla fede, e l'esperimento da lui fatto circa 
alcune di esse poteva essere esteso alle altre.” On this issue see also Giovanni Di Napoli, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola e la problematica dottrinale del suo tempo. 

80 Pico, Apology, p. 194. 

81  Ibid., p.196: "Attentius igitur considerent verba conclusionis antequam damnent conclu- 
sionem tam expresse refellentem sensum quem damnant, immo considerent quod deter- 
minatio sua male potest defendi ab errore quia si sic esse quod conclusio vellet salvare 
veritatem sacramenti 'secundum institutionem Christi quam tenet Ecclesia' ut ipsi dicunt 
tunc non solum est erronea, sed simpliciter haeretica." 
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than through the conversion of the bread into it, obviously through the 
coming together of the substantiation of the essence of the bread with 
the added human essence in the divine supposition?8? 


It is impossible to argue — without falling into a clear heresy - that the Father 
could not be incarnated, since this will obviously compromise God's absolute 
power. What Pico seems to suggest here is that when the theological discourse 
cannot move forward by discussing 'that which is really the case' without fall- 
ing into heretical positions, discussing 'that which is possible' can be useful 
and beyond heresy under God's absolute power. Pico calls this practice 'scho- 
lastic exercise, and as we have seen this indeed was a standard practice among 
Scotists, Ockhamists, Mertonians and other representatives of the scholastic 
schools since the fourteenth century and up to Pico's time and beyond that. 
What makes Pico’s account of this practice perhaps unique, and thus so prob- 
lematic for Caroli, is the very clear and coherent distinction between the rather 
small number of dogmatic and necessary set of propositions that a Christian 
must accept on the one hand, and the much larger number of speculative, pos- 
sible, or probable propositions which are 'open' for undetermined theologi- 
cal discourse on the other hand. When these rather 'open' and undetermined 
theological speculations are put forward by someone 'unauthorized' and of a 
rather ‘mixed’ formation (in different scholastic schools, formal and informal, 
as well as in the ancient schools of thought and finally in the relatively 'new' 
humanist methodology, but with no ‘commitment’ to any school), and vast 
intellectual interests and with a pretentious agenda like Pico and in public; all 
this makes Caroli's critical reaction much more understandable. 

The next and fourth conclusion by Pico which was critically discussed by 
Caroli brings us to magic and Kabbalah and the role these two 'sciences' play 
in certifying for us the divinity of Christ. Caroli admits that he was so ‘full of 
anger' (stomachatus) upon reading Pico's conclusion that he did not want to 


82 Ibid. “Multa enim sunt quae de sic esse sunt haeretica quorum oppositum de possibili 
esset haereticum sicut dicere ‘Patrem incarnatum de sic esse’ est haereticum ‘Patrem 
autem posse incarnari' non solum non est haereticum, sed haereticum est eius opposi- 
tum, et haec sufficiant pro declaratione conclusionis et defensione eius. Sed nos scholas- 
ticae exercitationis gratia relinquentes conclusionem meam videamus an hoc sit verum 
quod possit per alium modum salvari corpus Christi posse esse in altari quam per conver- 
sionem panis in ipsum scilicet per substentationem paneitatis in divino supposito una 
cum humanitate assumpta?" 
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write anything on it, but while reading Pico's explanation (explanatio), pre- 
sumably in his Apology, he just could not let it pass in complete silence.9? 

From a theological point of view Pico's conclusion seem to be based on an 
absurd assumption regarding a symmetry in divine-human relations: how can 
the human sciences certify the divinity of Christ if these two exist on very dif- 
ferent levels? After all, Caroli contends, following what is said in Pico's thesis, 
the word ‘magic’ (magia) means wisdom and wise men, not necromancers 
(nicromantes).9^ Only science which is ‘revealed in a divine fashion’ (revelata 
divinitus) can certify that, claims Caroli.55 But Pico seems to respond to this 
sort of critique at the very beginning of his explanation to the relevant thesis 
in the Apology: 


In the explanation to this conclusion I have said that under [the etiquette] 
'sciences' [I have included those which] are not leaning upon revealed 
matters either in their manner of proceeding or in their starting-points 
or in their conclusions; [by the words] 'there is no science which certify 
more for us' [I meant] in that manner [and] with regard to that which 
[such sciences] can certify, [being] sciences invented in a human fashion; 
[by the words] ‘than that magic’ [I meant] that science which is discussed 
in that place in the Conclusions, which is part of natural science, and that 
part of the Kabbalah which is a science and not revealed theology.96 


Caroli rejects Pico's explanation. According to him wisdom is found in God 
only and, following the biblical theme of stultitia cruxis (1 Cor 1, 18), human 
wisdom is complete folly in the eyes of God.?" In this respect there is no point 


83 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 249v. Conti, 
‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 38. And see also Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1357. 

84  Ibid.:"Declarat autem conclusionem de scientia humanitus inventa, magiam autem pro 
eo quod significat sapientiam et sapientes non nicromantest ...” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; 
p. 38. 

85 Ibid., f 250r: "Ad primum dico quod nulla scientia potest nos certificare de divinitate 
Christi, nisi sit revelata divinitus." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 38. 

86 Pico, Apology, p. 154: “Hanc conclusionem ego declarando dixi quod inter scientias quae 
ita sunt scientiae, quod neque ex modo procedendi, neque ex suis principiis, neque ex 
suis conclusionibus innituntur revelatis, nulla est quae nos magis certificet eo modo quo 
de hoc certificare possunt scientiae humanitatus inventae quam magia illa de qua ibi 
ponuntur conclusiones, quae est pars scientiae naturalis, et pars illa cabalae quae est sci- 
entia, et non est theologia revelata" And see Verde's speculations in La vita universitaria, 
vol. 3, pp. 1358-1360. 

87 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 252v: 
"Sapientia enim huiusmodi stultitia est apud Deum.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 40. 
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at all in discussing natural science and parts of it such as magic and Kabbalah. 
Scripture recommends simplicity instead.8? Once again, what we seem to have 
here is the exact opposite of views usually attributed by modern scholarship 
on the Renaissance to humanist-oriented thinkers on the one hand and to 
scholastic-oriented thinkers on the other. In this instance, a scholastic-oriented 
thinker supports simplicity and expresses his resistance towards unduly elab- 
orate theoretical discussion of theological issues, while the humanist-oriented 
thinker is fully committed to refined and extravagant arguments on every point. 

Focusing on the Kabbalah, Caroli cites Pico, who refers to Jewish sources 
and authorities, attributing the origin of the Kabbalah to God, who revealed 
this mystical knowledge orally to Moses on Mount Sinai together with the writ- 
ten Law.®9 Caroli strongly rejects this idea and is willing to attribute the origin 
of the Kabbalah to natural revelation only, or revelation in figuram, referring 
to events and individuals before Christ which, in one way or another, prepared 
the ground for the true and only divine revelation of Christ.9° This, of course, 
is a far cry from confirming the divinity of Christ and is part of a long-standing 
patristic tradition. Thus, Caroli concludes, the Kabbalists do not understand 
the divinity of Christ and it is much better that human redemption should 
not be obstructed, since their knowledge can contribute almost nothing to the 
confirmation of Christ's divinity unless to those who are already focused on 
the afterlife.9! 

Caroli's theological animadversions motivate him to posit a historical crit- 
icism of the ancient origins of the Kabbalah. He points out that Ambrose, 
Jerome and other early Christian authors should have been familiar with the 
Kabbalah if this science was, as Pico claims, so important for confirming the 


88 Ibid. 

89 Ibid. f. 253r: "Dicit ‘Cabala’ vocabulum esse significans ‘receptionem, siquidem Moysem 
in monte Synai duplicem accepisse a Deo legem, hanc vero esse horum sapientium opin- 
ionem apud Hebreos, ut Rabi Eleazar, Rabi Moyses de Egypto, Rabi Symeon Benlagis, Rabi 
Ysmael, Rabi Nachinan et aliorum quamplurimum ex sapientibus Hebraeorum, quarum 
duarum legium: unam quinque libris descriptam populo manifestam fieri vellet, quam 
et nos ipsi habemus, ut Genesim, Exodum, Leviticum, Deuteronomium et alium Iosue; 
aliam vero secretam solis sapientibus pandendam’; f. 253v: *... duas ergo leges a Deo 
suscepisse: unam quidem litteralem, aliam vero spiritalem ..." Conti, Il trattato inedito; 
pp. 40-41. Compare Pico, Apology, pp. 176-178. And see also Verde, La vita universitaria, 
vol. 3, p. 1358. 

9o  lbid.,f.253v. 

91 lbid. ff. 254v-255r: "Et tamen cabaliste illi non intellexerunt divinitatem Christi. 
Oportebat autem sic fieri, ne humana impediretur redemptio. Hec itaque cabalistarum 
scientia parum aut nihil contulit ad certificationem divinitatis Christi, nisi hiis tantum, 
qui preordinati erant ad vitam eternam.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, p. 42. Cited also in 
Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1358. 
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divinity of Christ, but in fact none of them, not even Jerome, the translator of 
the Scriptures who was so familiar with the Jewish tradition, had mentioned 
the Kabbalah in their writings.?? Moreover, claims Caroli, the Kabbalists cer- 
tainly have no monopoly over mystical matters and one does not have to turn to 
them for that; the Scriptures contain manifold meanings which are expressed 
by Christ through similes and parables.?3 Paraphrasing the words of Christ in 
Matthew 13, 11 and 13, Caroli reminds his readers that Christ allowed only the 
Christians to know the mystery of God's kingdom, whereas to others He spoke 
through parables, thus not to the Kabbalists.?^ And so the Kabbalists cannot 
possibly be regarded as a source of confirmation of Christ's divinity. 

Caroli's concluding remarks on this thesis of Pico are unequivocal: there is 
absolutely no need for the Catholic to follow the 'deceits' of the Hebrews or to 
require assistance from non-Christians, an assistance which is in fact nothing 
but tricks invented by the enemies of Christianity in order to ruin Christians. 
He turns instead to biblical prophecies (prophetarum oracula) and to trust- 
worthy authority confirmed by the laws of Scripture as the reliable sources for 
Christians,?6 and as can be expected, he places faith, hope and charity — the 
three theological virtues — in opposition to magic and Kabbalah.9” 

The fifth and final conclusion of Pico which was criticized by Caroli is 
focused on the question whether it is in the power of the agent's free will to 
believe that an article of faith is true whenever he so wishes and to believe that 
it is false whenever he so wishes. According to Pico this is beyond the power 
of the human will and thus, in other words, ‘true’ and ‘false’ are not subjected 
to a free willing agent but rather are independent representing and objective 
entities in their own right. 


92 lbid. f.255v:"Adhuclonge mirandum est, quod beatus Augustinus, Ambrosius, Jeronimus, 
viri sanctissimi, et maxime Jeronimus, qui Hebraice investigator fuit studiosissimus, de 
hac cabalistarum scientia nullam mentionem fecerunt" ff. 255v—256r: “Nec credendum 
est tantos viros Cabalam ignorasse — ut praecipue leronimum - qui tantum temporis con- 
trivit in explanandis sacrarum Scripturarum libris de Cabala vel cabalistis aliquid narrver- 
unt.” Conti, Tl trattato inedito, p. 43. And see also Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1358. 

93 lbid. f. 257v: “Sensus autem scripture sacre multiplices inchoavit Christus in similitudini- 
bus et parabulis suis ...” Conti, Tl trattato inedito; p. 44. 

94 Tbid.:“... iuxta illud: ‘vobis datum est nosse misteria regni Dei, ceteris autem in parabolis’ 
[Lc 8, 10], ergo non cabalistis.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 44. Cited also in Verde, La vita 
universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1358. 

95 lbid. f 258v: “Nec quisquam catholicus debet attendere Hebreorum fallacias nec 
alienorum aiumenta requirere, que nonnisi ab hostibus Christiani nominis in nostram 
perniciem sunt adinventa ...” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 45. Cited also in Verde, La vita 
universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1358. 

96 Ibid. 

97 lbid. f. 259r. Conti, Tl trattato inedito; p. 46. 
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The problem in this case, as far as Caroli is concerned, is that this thesis may 
imply a restriction on human freedom in choosing to believe in the articles 
of faith (and thus on the possibility to sin) on the one hand, and a misunder- 
standing of the relation between divine and human will on the other. Caroli 
cites Pico who refers to Augustine who argued that it is impossible for anyone 
to believe out of his free choice (liberum arbitrium), or out of the power of 
the will (imperium voluntatis) only, without the persuasion of reason (rationis 
persuasio).99 Without further qualifications, mainly theological, all this sounds 
too intellectualistic and philosophical to Caroli. In other words, the delicate 
balance between philosophical and theological elements which is required by 
the nature of the issue of this discussion was not maintained by Pico. It is thus 
very important for Caroli to draw a sharp distinction between the Aristotelian 
first principles (prima principia) as the proper object for a scientific investi- 
gation and the articles of faith, which are beyond human understanding,?? 
since obviously he thought that this distinction is not properly reflected either 
in Pico’s thesis or in Pico’s defense of this thesis found in his Apology. Faith 
is a theological virtue and as such it is infused (infusa) in us.°° The refined 
relation between divine and human elements and their different roles in our 
actions, including the act of belief, is essentially missing in Pico's thesis. Thus, 
for instance, not only is faith infused in us, there is also facility or easiness 
( facilitas) infused in us to assist us in receiving that faith without interfering in 
our freedom to receive or not to receive the divine grace.!?! 

In referring to Pico's four arguments in support of his thesis found in the 
Apology Caroli points out that Pico never mentions there divine grace and that 
he discusses the whole issue in a philosophical manner only (solum loquitur 


98 Tbid., f 259v: “... dicit esse ‘Augustini in pluribus locis, qui hoc sepius dicit, quod non 
potest aliquis credere ex libero arbitrio, idest ex mero imperio voluntatis sine rationis 
persuasione aut motivo" Conti, ‘I trattato inedito’, p. 46. See Pico, Apology, pp. 322—324. 

99  lbid.,f. 260v. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, p. 47. The first authority mentioned by Pico in his 
defense of the first part of his thesis ("nullus opinatur aliquid sic esse praecise quia vult 
sic opinari") is Aristotle; see Pico, Apology, p. 322: "Quod autem conclusio non solum sit 
catholica sed etiam sit verissima, patet, nam pro prima eius parte quae est ‘quod nullus 
opinatur aliquid sic esse praecise quia vult sic opinari' est Aristoteles secundo De anima 
textu commenti CCLIII, ubi Aristoteles ponit differentiam inter imaginationem et opin- 
ionem et haec Aristotelis sententia non solum non est reprobata sed immo ab omnibus 
nostris theologis unanimiter approbata." I suspect that Pico's rhetoric here, making an 
analogy between his own thesis and Aristotle's view (both of which were not rejected 
but rather approved by all the theologians), and particularly associating Aristotle with all 
the Christian theologians, may have sound in this particular context quite provocative to 
Caroli. 

ioo Tbid., f. 261r. Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 47. 

ioi Tbid., f. 261v. Conti, Tl trattato inedito; p. 48. 
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philosophice).19? Thus, in an account of the act of belief, the infused grace and 
human freedom are both needed, since, according to Caroli, these are insepa- 
rable components of this discussion. Instead of this, Pico is moving on to show 
how his thesis is in agreement with the views of different theologians. But just 
before doing that he offers an interesting remark, practically reformulating his 
thesis in the light of the citation from Augustine (n. 98), which is also cited 
by Caroli: 


And regarding the entire conclusion upon which this opinion in my sum- 
mery rests, since when any proposition is presented — for the sake of the 
discussion — as doubtful, in order that someone will or will not believe in 
it, a mere apprehension of concepts or the power of the will only are not 
sufficient.103 


Dealing with such a methodological question as to how to provoke belief or 
trust in a certain opinion, and regarding his thesis as dubia, reveals Pico’s 
scholastic approach. In accordance with the Aristotelian method presented 
in the beginning of the Topics and discussed earlier in this chapter (n. 59), 
Pico is indeed going to use the dialectic syllogism as it was practiced in the 
scholastic schools, presenting, and assessing different authorities. It should be 
mentioned here that dubia seems like a better rendering of Aristotle’s £v8o£a 
than probabilia. 

Thus, following three masters and remembering the time he spent in Paris, 
Pico argues that almost all the doctors in the Sorbonne held that an opinion 
is regarded as true when its opposite is regarded as impossible. He adds that 


102 Ibid., f. 262r: “Nec vere sunt ille quattuor rationes Johannis Pici ad probandum oppositum, 
quia ipse in hiis nunquam facit mentionem de divina gratia, sed solum loquitur philo- 
sophice.” Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 48. Pico very clearly in his defense of this thesis 
claims that he is defending what he regards as both a Catholic and a most true thesis; 
see Pico, Apology, p. 322: "Ego autem reputo conclusionem principalem esse non solum 
catholicam sed verissimam et longe veriorem sua opposita. Et idem dico de correlario 
sane intellecto, cuius sensus si secundum mentem meam accipitur non est aliter accip- 
iendus quam ut sequitur ex principali conclusione, cuius ponitur esse correlarium." And 
see Verde's speculations in La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp. 1360-1361. 

103 Pico, Apology, p. 324: “Et «ad?» totam conclusionem mea<m> in qua summarie tenetur 
ista opinio quod proposita aliqua propositione dubia ad hoc quod aliquis eam credat vel 
discredat non sufficit mera apprehensio terminorum et merum imperium voluntatis..." 
And see Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 259v. 
Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito; p. 46. 
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he has never read any doctor who contradicted this view.!04 Pico emphasizes 
that what he said in the corollary to this thesis - making a case for the role of 
the intellect and reasoning in the act of believing in an article of faith — should 
not be regarded independently of the thesis.!95 This is an important reminder 
of the dialectic nature of Pico's 9oo Theses and of the complex relation (con- 
catenatio is the key term in this regard; we discussed it in Chapter 1), not only 
between theses and their corollaries, but also between different theses. 

While analysing the different meanings and implications behind the phrase 
'the free power of the will' (libera potestas voluntatis), and pointing out that 
'apprehension of terms' (apprehensio terminorum) is in the power of the will 
but this is not yet proper reasoning which is in the power of the intellect, Pico, 
as we have already seen (n. 98), is referring to Augustine when he emphasizes 
the need for persuasion. But in his second reference to Augustine he adds to 
persuasion, ‘some probable reason’ (aliqua ratio probabilis).!°6 There are many 
‘most powerful arguments’ (efficacissimae rationes) in support of the role of 
the intellect in the act of believing beyond the authority of Augustine, Pico 
claims — for instance, that just as it is beyond the power of the will to form 
an opinion so it is beyond its power to believe in something whenever it so 
wishes.!?? Examining a proposition which seems doubtful, just like an unclear 
view, requires 'a fresh perspective' (nova apparentia), which can be achieved 
through syllogism or intuitive notion or the testimony of many or an authority 


104 Ibid.: “... tenent Petrus de Alliaco, Henricus Oeta et Henricus de Assia, et quando ego fui 
Parisius tenebat fere tota universitas parisiensis. Cum pluresque etiam catholici doctores 
ita habent pro vera ut suam oppositam habeant pro impossibili immo, ego adhuc non legi 
doctorem contradicentem huic opinioni." 

105 Ibid.: “Correlaria autem propositio non aliter est intelligenda et accipienda quam cum 
restrictione vel determinatione posita in antecedente, sic videlicet quod non est in libera 
potestate voluntatis credere articulum fidei esse verum quandocunque placet et credere 
eum esse falsum quando placet. Ita quod non praecise ex eo quod voluntati placet ut 
intellectus credat ipse credit, nec talis intellectus unius propositionis per aliam ei concat- 
enatam est inusitatus ...”; “non pono tamquam dictum per se et conclusionem separatam 
sed pono tamquam correlariam ex praecedenti." 

106 Ibid.: “Uno modo quia posita apprehensione in intellectu, nullo alio actu intellectus req- 
uisito in potestate imperativa voluntatis sit ponere actum illum et sic negatur in hac con- 
clusione quod actus credendi in libera est potestate hominis, nec oportet omnem actum 
praecepti aut meritorium vel demeritorium taliter esse in potestate hominis ad creden- 
dum enim non sufficit apprehensio terminorum articuli, sed ultra requiritur persuasio 
aut aliqua ratio probabilis ut allegatum est ex Augustino." 

107 Ibid., p. 326: “Non est in libera potestate hominis opinari sic vel sic esse cum vult ergo non 
est in libera potestate hominis credere sic vel sic esse cum vult.” 
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or through something else similar.!9? In all of these cases, where probable 
opinions should be assessed according to these criteria, the involvement of the 
intellect is obvious. Caroli, on the other hand, is not interested in assessing 
probable opinions or in an ad hoc speculative discussion of this theological 
issue but rather in determining the question. 

And so, in order to balance Pico's discussion, Caroli turns to the act of believ- 
ing (actus credendi), faith as a theological virtue and human freedom: 


Therefore, the act of believing — just like faith — is a theological virtue, 
infused and posited by the divine grace in our freedom, just as the act of 
receiving or not receiving the divine grace is our power.!09 


In this explanation the intellect is not mentioned at all, and human freedom 
is somewhat restricted by the divine grace. What we call freedom, or as we 
have seen in Pico, 'the free power of the will, is in fact already infused into us 
together with the act of believing by the divine grace and no intellection or 
reasoning is required, since there is no process of receiving or not receiving 
this act by either the will or the intellect. The point made by Caroli here is that 
this act of believing is a very special act, it is compared to faith and regarded 
as a theological virtue, directly infused into the human soul by divine grace, 
and thus it cannot be treated in a solely philosophical discussion of probable 
theological opinions. 

According to Caroli there is a significant gap between the thesis — making a 
case for the role of intellection and reasoning in provoking trust — which can 
be regarded on a purely philosophical level, and its corollary, which brings 
in the nature of the act of believing in an article of faith and thus belongs to 
entirely different level and cannot be discussed in a purely philosophical man- 
ner. In other words: Pico was misled by the two meanings of the verb credere: 
to trust and to believe, using the first meaning in the thesis and the second in 
the corollary. And so, Caroli contends, philosophical authority is not intended 
or designed to deal with specific matters of faith but only with faith in general, 


108 Ibid.: “... et patet per experientiam quia quilibet in se experitur quod oblata ei proposi- 
tione dubia si est ei mere dubia ad neutram partem opinandam per assensum inclinatur 
donec ei nova supervenerit apparentia vel per silogisticam rationem vel per intuitivam 
notitiam, vel per testimonium multorum, vel per auctoritatem dicentis vel aliud simile." 

109 Caroli, Super quibusdem conclusionibus Iohannis Pici Mirandule principis, f. 262v: "Actus 
ergo credendi, ut fides virtus theologica est, est ex divina gratia et infusus et positus in 
nostra libertate, sicut actus recipiendi vel non recipiendi divinam gratiam in nostra est 
potestate." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 48. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, 
p. 1360. 
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that is with some credulity, and this is not what Pico discussed here.!!? This is 
in fact Caroli's main critique of Pico: 


But our Pico wants to use philosophy or dialectic in all divine matters, it 
is [thus] necessary that he would be wrong in many things.!!! 


We have seen in this chapter just how 'scholastic' Pico is, with his excessive 
use of philosophy and dialectic while discussing matters of faith and doctrine, 
in the eyes of Caroli. Pico's swift movements from philosophy to theology and 
vice versa underlie his scholastic method to the effect that he goes far beyond 
the accepted boundaries of scholastic discourses as they were perceived by 
Caroli. Once again we notice that the status of philosophy as a discipline and 
human science or knowledge as a whole play a key role in Pico's modified dis- 
course and practice. Pico is indeed ‘talking like a magpie’, but this does not nec- 
essarily have to be understood as a pejorative comment: novel ideas are often 
expressed in a manner which can serve to dilute the force of their originality. 


110 Tbid.: “Auctoritas igitur philosophie non est ad propositum fidei de qua nunc loquamur, 
sed de fide in communi et in universali, idest de qualibet credulitate, quod Mirandula 
noster non consideravit." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito’, p. 49. 

111 Ibid., f.263r-v:"Mirandula autem noster volens in omnibus philosophiam vel dyalecticam 
deservire divinis rebus, in multis perperam ageret necesse fuit Conti, Tl trattato inedito, 
p. 49. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, pp.1360—1361, but with the inaccurate 
reference to f. 263v. On f. 263v Caroli is explicitly calling for keeping the division of labour 
between different disciplines: “... unumquenque debere suam artem profiteri ac facere, 
philosophum de philosophia, sophystam de sophismatibus, fabrum de re fabrili, mercha- 
torem de merchatura, et medicum de medicina." Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito, p. 49. The same 
line of argumentation can be found in Caroli's final words addressed to his friend Pietro 
del Nero to whom he dedicated this text, ibid.: “Persuade vero tibi in rebus divinis omnem 
philosophiam et dyalecticam et huiusmodi scientiarum subtilitates et earum rationes, si 
ad theologiam comparentur, esse non solum infamas, verum et quandoque periculosas 
hiis, qui volunt plus quam res ipsa requirat tribuere et illas divine scientie comparare." 
Conti, ‘Il trattato inedito) pp. 49-50. Cited also in Verde, La vita universitaria, vol. 3, p. 1361. 
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Antonio Cittadini di Faenza against De ente et uno 


Let us move on now to the subject of metaphysics and discuss the critical dia- 
logue between Pico and Antonio Cittadini da Faenza. We possess an interesting 
account of Cittadini's reaction to Pico's De ente et uno in the Vita of his uncle 
by Pico's nephew and biographer, Gianfrancesco Pico, who was a capable phi- 
losopher in his own right. This is the only reference in Gianfrancesco's biogra- 
phy to any critic of his uncle and, since he regarded Cittadini as an 'excellent 
philosopher' (egregius philosophus), he felt obliged to respond to Cittadini's 
fourth objection, to which his uncle did not respond, probably because he 
lost interest in this debate or because of his untimely death.! But in the recent 
critical edition of Pico's text, which includes Cittadini's objections and Pico's 
responses, we only find, on the front-cover of the book, the name of Pico and 
the title of his text, the names of the editors and the scholars who wrote the 
preface and the epilogue, and not the name Antonio Cittadini (who is only 
mentioned in the back-cover text).? This is not a coincidence or an unfortu- 
nate mistake. It reflects, though rather implicitly, a prevailing historiographical 
assumption still shared by many modern students of Renaissance philoso- 
phy today, according to which self-styled scholastics such as Cittadini do not 
belong in the same ‘intellectual league’ as Renaissance philosophers with clear 
humanist orientation such as Pico. As we have shown in the previous chapters 
of this section, the cases of Bernardo Torni, Galgani da Siena, Pedro Garsia, 
and Giovanni Caroli all demonstrate that this conviction is unjustified. It is 
my intention in this chapter to show that it is also unwarranted in the case of 
Antonio Cittadini in the light of his criticism of the elder Pico. 


1 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Vita, in Pico's Opera omnia, f. 4r: “Adversum quod opus 
[De uno et ente] Antonius Faventinus egregius alioquin philosophus nonnulla quatuor epis- 
tolis obiectamenta protulit quarum tribus ipse [i.e. Pico] respondit, quartae vero, vel quia 
fideliter delata non fuit vel quia ex prescriptis responderi posse putavit vel alia quapiam 
de causa, quae iusta tamen credenda est mentionem quod sciverim non habuit, cui nos 
postquam decessit e vita ne falsa vel latranti malevolis vel sinistri aliquid credendi rudibus 
praeberetur occasio, respondendi munus obivimus, illudque potissimum curavimus ut ex 
praecedentibus ipsius sententiis fuisse magna ex parte responsum monstraremus." 

2 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Dell'Ente e dell'Uno, eds. Raphael Ebgi and Franco Bacchelli 
(Milan, 2010/2011). In the front-page there is an addition to the title: con le obiezioni di Antonio 
Cittadini e le risposte di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, and also a more detailed account of the 
division of labour between the two editors. 
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Just like Bernardo Torni or Galgani da Siena, Antonio Cittadini di Faenza 
(c.1450/1452—c.1518) also belongs to that distinguished group of Renaissance 
scholastics, all quite unique to the Italian academic scene where natural 
philosophy was taught in medical faculties, who specialized in both natural 
philosophy and medicine. According to the meagre evidence that we have con- 
cerning his life he was a highly-regarded specialist and teacher of these disci- 
plines in the universities of Ferrara, Pisa, and Padua, and among his writings 
we find medical treatises and commentaries on Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, 
Physics and De anima? 

Cittadini conducted his literary debate with Pico between 1490 and 1496 
(Giovanni Pico died in 1494 and so, as we have seen in n. 1, his nephew took 
it upon himself to continue and defend his uncle), while staying in Ferrara. 
According to Bacchelli, who reconstructed the dates of this debate, the debate 
in the form of three critical accounts by Cittadini and three responses to these 
accounts by Pico took place, as far as the first objections by Cittadini and Pico's 
first response are concerned, before 22 May 1491, the date of Cittadini's second 
objections, where he mentions the first objections and response. The refer- 
ence to Poliziano's course on Aristotle's Ethics in the proem of Pico's text (see 
n. 5) clarifies that De ente et uno and these first objections and response were 
written probably between October 1490 and March-April 1491. As we have 
just mentioned, Cittadini’s second objections were written on 22 May 1491. 
It is rather difficult to know when exactly Pico read and responded to the 
second objections. There is enough evidence to support the possibility that 
Pico and Cittadini held 'real' oral debates in Ferrara before Pico wrote his 
second response, between July and August 1491. In November 1491 Cittadini 
wrote his third critical account of Pico's text, to which Pico responded shortly 
after that date. Probably during the last months of 1491 Cittadini composed 
his fourth account, to which Giovanni Pico never responded. As we have 
seen, it was Gianfrancesco Pico who wrote the response in the autumn of 
1495. This response was followed by Cittadini's letter to Gianfrancesco dated 
16 December 1495, and by Giovanfrancesco's reply dated 4 January 1496.* 

Giovanni Pico's De ente et uno which was written then between the last 
months of 1490 and the spring of 1491, reflects current interest among some 


3 Noninclusive evidence concerning the life and works of Cittadini and his debate with Pico 
is summarized in Giuseppe Ferretti, 'Antonio Cittadini medico e filosofo faentino (n. 1450 
ca.-m. 1518) e la “polemica” con Pico della Mirandola, in Torricelliana. Bolletino della società 
Torricelliana di scienze e lettere Faenza, vol. 47 (1996), pp. 59-79. 

4 SeeBacchelli's remarks in Pico, Dell'Ente e dell’Uno, pp. 160-171. The correspondence between 
Cittadini and Gianfrancesco Pico, and the latter's Defensio de uno et ente, can be found in 
Pico, Opera omnia, vol. 2, pp. 197-131; 1306-1309. 
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prominent figures, members in the Florentine humanist circle such as 
Lorenzo de' Medici, Marsilio Ficino, Angelo Poliziano and Pico himself, both 
in Aristotle and in some crucial elements of Peripatetic philosophy on the one 
hand, and in Plato, and in particular the relation between the ‘Platonists’ (that 
is, the Neoplatonic philosophers) and Aristotle, on the other hand.5 What is 
suggested by Pico already in the proem, in an implicit manner (an anticipation 
of his implicit criticism of Ficino, mainly in the second chapter of this text), is 
that Lorenzo's reliance ("innixus") on the Platonists for his arguments against 
Aristotle on the issue of being and the one is unfair and problematic. What is 
suggested here is a critical perspective — most unusual and new for most if not 
all of the so-called ‘Renaissance Platonists' — on Plato and the Platonic tradi- 
tion, in which gaps and differences between the Platonists on the one hand and 
Plato on the other are pointed out. Pico is going to address the issue by focus- 
ing on Plato and on some key dialogues, through which he hopes to demon- 
strate the concord between the master and his student on the one hand, and 
the differences between both of them and the Platonists on the other. Thus, 
the main disagreement is between Aristotle, who in many places regarded as 
equal the concepts of the ‘one’, ‘being’, ‘truth’ and ‘goodness’, and the Academy, 
the later followers of Plato who prioritize the ‘one’ over 'being*$ 

Not only does Pico show his unique critical approach and historical sen- 
sitivities in distinguishing, just as modern scholars today do, between Plato 


5 Pico, Dell'Ente e dell'Uno, p. 202: “Narrabas mihi superioribus diebus, quae tecum de ente et 
uno Laurentius Medices egerat, cum adversus Aristotelem, cuius tu Ethica hoc anno publice 
enarras, Platonicorum innixus rationibus disputaret ... Et quoniam qui Aristotelem dissen- 
tire a Platone existimant a me ipsi dissentiunt, qui concordem utriusque facio philosophiam, 
rogabas quomodo et defenderetur in ea re Aristoteles et Platoni magistro consentiret.’ Just as 
in many other cases of Renaissance texts, where the written account echoes an oral debate 
or discussion, the rationale provided by Pico in these words from the beginning of the proem 
refers to a discussion between Lorenzo and Poliziano (to whom Pico dedicated his text), 
where Lorenzo argued against Aristotle, relying on the ‘Platonists’, while Poliziano — who gave 
a course on the Ethics in the University of Florence in that year — presumably defended him. 
Pico was then 'called' by Poliziano to demonstrate the concord between Plato and Aristotle. 
For Poliziano's opening lecture for the course on the Ethics, his 1490-1491 Panepistemon, 
see Omnia opera (Venice, 1498), ff. Y8v-Z6V. For Poliziano's attitude to philosophy see my, 
‘Poliziano and Philosophy. The Birth of the Modern Notion of the Humanities? in Traditio 
70 (2015), pp. 369—405. For an important text on the same issue which is strongly related to 
the arguments presented here by both Pico and Cittadini, by another member of the same 
intellectual circle, see Elijah Delmedigo, Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno, in John of Jandun, 
Super octo libros Aristotelis de physico auditu subtilissimae quaestiones, ff. 142r-143v. 

6 Ibid., p. 206: "Aristoteles multis in locis respondere haec sibi invicem et aequali esse ambitu 
dicit unum scilicet et ens, verum item et bonum; sed de his postea. Resistit Academia, cui 
placet unum esse prius ente. ‘Prius’ autem cum dicunt, et simplicius intelligi volunt et 
communius." 
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and the Platonists (or rather, in modern terms, Neoplatonists), he also shows a 
cautious approach towards Plato and his dialogues, where final and definitive 
conclusions are usually hard to find. This is reflected in the title of the sec- 
ond chapter, where we find a sensible formulation: Plato was more favourable 
towards the view that the one and being are equal than to the view of those 
who prioritize the one over being." Pico is thus focused on what exactly Plato 
is saying on this issue and he identifies two dialogues where it is discussed: the 
Parmenides and the Sophist. It is exactly here that he draws the line between 
himself and the 'Academics': while they regard the Parmenides as a dogmatic 
dialogue, that is, a text which contains Plato's doctrine concerning the one and 
being, Pico presents a more literal interpretation of the dialogue, taking seri- 
ously what is actually said in the dialogue and paying attention to the signif- 
icance and implications of some of the conclusions presented and discussed 
there. According to Pico, this entire dialogue is nothing but an exercise in dia- 
lectic or logic.? 

In fact, Pico contends, there is no real superiority of the one over being in 
Parmenides himself, who is using 'one' here as a Pythagorean, and thus refers 
to God when he states that the one is what exists, as Simplicius and those who 
were defending him from his detractors argued. Referring to another place 
(alibi) in Parmenides’ poem - obviously to the second part known as ‘the way 


7 Tbid., p. 208: “Caput secundum in quo quaerit ubi Plato de ente et uno sit locutus ostenditque 
illius verba favere potius sententiae dicendi unum et ens aequalia, quam his qui volunt unum 
esse ente superius." 

8 Ibid.:"Hisilli rationibus innituntur quas priusquam dissolvamus, non ab re fuerit quid de hac 
quaestione a Platone expressum inveniatur in medium attulisse. De ente et uno duobus locis 
invenio Platonem disputantem, in Parmenide scilicet et Sophiste. Contendunt Academici 
utrobique a Platone unum supra ens poni. Ego vero hoc de Parmenide primum dixero: neque 
toto illo dialogo quicquam asseverari nec, si maxime asseveretur quicquam, tamen ad liq- 
uidum inveniri unde Platoni dogma istius modi ascribamus. Certe liber inter dogmaticos 
non est censendus, quippe qui totus nihil aliud est quam dialectica quaedam exercitatio"; 
ibid., p. 212: "Quibus etiam testimoniis si non credimus, ipsum percurramus dialogum vide- 
bimusque nusquam aliquid affirmari, sed ubique solum quaeri, hoc si sit, quid consequetur, 
quid item si non sit ... Attende autem etiam, si haec dialectica non sit exercitatio, sed de ente 
unoque dogma tradatur, quantum haec differant asserere scilicet unum super ens esse et hoc 
asserere futurum ut, si omnia sint unum, illud unum ens non sit.” On the tradition of differ- 
ent interpretations to the Parmenides and for further relevant references, see Ebgi's remarks 
ibid., pp. 422—426. And see also Michael J.B. Allen, ‘The Second Ficino-Pico Controversy: 
Parmenidean Poetry, Eristic, and the One’, in Gian Carlo Garfagnini (ed.), Marsilio Ficino e il 
ritorno di Platone, studi e documenti (Florence, 1986), pp. 417-455; John Monfasani, 'Marsilio 
Ficino and the Plato-Aristotle Controversy, in Michael J.B. Allen and Valery Rees (eds.), 
Marsilio Ficino: His Theology, His Philosophy, His Legacy (Leiden, 2002), pp. 179-202. 
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of conjecture’ — Pico points out that in that part of the poem Parmenides does 
allow for the existence of division, multitude and plurality in reality. 

In this manner Pico manages to dissociate Aristotle, Plato and Parmenides 
from the doctrine according to which the one is superior to being, while attrib- 
uting this doctrine to the ‘Platonists’ only. And even among the ‘Platonists’ 
there are those (i.e. Julian the Apostate, Gemistus Plethon) who do not agree 
with this doctrine and regard the concepts ‘one’, ‘God’ and ‘being’ as equal.!? 
Moreover: Pico himself, focusing on the divine attributes, which he regards 


J 


as ‘names’ (nomina), concludes, after some analysis," that God is ‘being, ‘one’, 
‘good’, and ‘true’! But while all these ‘names’ represent only a particular perfec- 
tion (which still allows for plurality and division), God’s perfection is unique, 
just as His infinity and deity are. He is the unifying principle of Himself and in 
this regard, Pico explains, God as one does not stand in contrast to plurality 
but rather He is superior to plurality, and in fact He is the principle and cause 
of plurality. This line of argumentation is attributed by Pico to the Peripatetics, 
who are followed in almost every matter by the Parisian theologians.!? 


9 Ibid., p. 216: “Parmenides enim Pythagoreus, cum dixit unum esse id quod est, Deum 
intellexit, si Simplicio credimus aliisque permultis, qui tueri Parmenidem volunt adversus 
eos qui illum calumniantur, quasi omnia dixerit esse unum. Una enim voce respondent 
nunquam creditum a Parmenide non esse in rebus divisionem, multidudinem, plurali- 
tatem, quam ipse alibi in suis poematis aperte confitetur. Sed, cum dixit unum est quod 
est, indicatum ab eo illud, cui vere entis appellatio congruit et quod vere est, esse unum 
tantum, quod unum Deus est." 

io  [bid., p. 218: “Quin et inter ipsos etiam Platonicos sint quibus dogma illud non placeat, 
unius scilicet apellationem, quae entis nomine sit superior, Deo attribuendam, non autem 
entis. Nam et Iulianus Augustus magnus inter Platonicos, nulli ait magis entis cognomen 
convenire quam Deo, et a Iuliano non dissentit Gemistus, in eo libro in quo Bessarionis 
quaestiones dissolvit." 

11  Jbid.,pp.230-236. 

12 Ibid., p. 236: “Cum ergo Deus ille sit qui, ut a principio dicebamus, ablata omnium imper- 
fectione omnia est, certe cum a rebus omnibus et quae sub suo genere imperfectionem et 
sui generis particularitatem abdicaveris, id quod remanet Deus est. Deus ergo ipsum ens, 
ipsum unum, ipsum bonum, similiter et ipsum verum." Pico refers to these concepts as 
nomina twice just after this citation. A reference to, and a citation from, Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite on pp. 238-240, clarifies what Pico has in mind in this context. 

13 Ibid., pp. 240-242: “Nomina enim haec omnia particularem dicunt perfectionem qualis 
nulla in Deo est. Quod respicientes et Dionysius et deinde Platonici in Deo et vitam et 
intellectum et sapientiam atque his similia esse negant. Sed quoniam totam horum per- 
fectionem, quae in his multa et divisa est, Deus ipse unica sua perfectione, quae est sua 
infinitas, sua deitas quae ipse est, in se unit et colligit, non sicut unum ex illis multis, 
sed unum ante illa multa et principium illorum et causa, ideo quidam alii et praeser- 
tim Peripatetici, quos quantum licet fere in omnibus imitantur Parisienses theologi, haec 
omnia in Deo esse concedunt." 
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Multitude does not, Pico explains, stand in contrast to the one or to the 
notion of prime matter, which is, according to Plato, more being than one. As 
far as finite multitude is concerned, because it is finite, it is also one. As for the 
infinite multitude, it does not contain at all either the nature of the one or a 
boundary. In the case of prime matter Pico refers to Iamblichus, who regarded 
prime matter as first duality: multitude and root of all the other multitudes. 
Thus, prime matter is understood by Iamblichus not as one but rather as mul- 
titude and root of every multitude which exists in things.'^ 

Pico's last step in De ente et uno is to determine the relation between God 
and the four names: In this context he calls these names' appellationes (one 
is reminded of the Stoic differentiation between onoma, name and prosegoria, 
appellation. “Zeno” is a name, “philosopher” is an appellation). Regarding God 
as the cause of things necessitates, according to Pico, reordering the hierarchy 
between the four ‘names’. If previously (n. 12) we had ‘being’, ‘one’, ‘good’ and 
‘true’, now we have ‘one’ first, since it is understood in itself before being under- 
stood as a cause; then we have ‘good, ‘true’ and ‘being’, arranged in accordance 
with the hierarchy of causes they represent: final, exemplary (or formal) and 
efficient. And yet a special relation between the first three ‘names’ and ‘being’ 
is pointed out in Pico's final words in this text: 


For if these three, namely ‘one; ‘true’ and ‘good’ proceed from ‘being’ 
through unbroken concatenation, the result is that when we are not 
[connected to] these [names], we certainly do not exist, even though we 
seem to exist and we believe that we are alive, yet we are perpetually 
more dead than alive.!6 


14  bid.,pp. 248-250: "Multitudo auten, si sit finita, non omnino fugit rationes unius, quo- 
niam, qua finita est, una est. At infinita multitudo ita omnino unius naturam non habet 
sicut nec termini. Materia ergo prima, secundum Platonem, magis ens quam una. Quam 
qui contra disputant, ut unum ente superius comprobarent, ens non esse et tamen unum 
esse dicebant. Iamblicus item Platonicus, in eo libro quem facit De Secta Pythagorica, 
materiam primam vocat dualitatem, eo quod dualitas prima sit multitudo et reliquarum 
omnium multitudinum radix. Materia ergo prima, secundum eum qui magnus adeo inter 
Platonicos est, ut divinus vocetur, non solum non una, sed multitudo, sed radix omnis 
quae in rebus multitudinis est.” For the reference to Iamblichus see ibid., pp. 435-436, 
n. 65. 

i5  dbid., p. 266: “Quod si Deo, ut rerum causa est, appellationes has quattuor assignemus, 
ordo totus invertitur. Primo enim unus erit, quia prius in se intelligitur, quam intelligatur 
ut causa. Secundo erit bonus, tertio verus, quarto ens. Nam causa ea, quae dicitur finis, 
prior est ea quae est exemplaris, et exemplaris prior efficiente." 

16 Tbid., p. 270: "Quod si tria haec, unum scilicet, verum et bonum, perpetuo annexu ens 
consequuntur, reliquum est ut, cum illa non sumus, etiam prorsus non simus, etsi esse 
videamur, et quamvis credamur vivere, moriamur tamen potius iugiter quam vivamus." 
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Antonio Cittadini points out, in the beginning of his first objections to De 
ente et uno, that there is a gap between the title and the actual text of Pico. 
According to him a properly focused discussion of the one and being is worth- 
while, but in such an investigation the nature and properties or qualities of 
both being and the one should be sorted out in a satisfactory manner, thus 
implying that such a method cannot be discerned in Pico's text. Cittadini con- 
tends that Pico mainly focuses on the equal and mutual relation between being 
and the one in Plato, or on the superiority of the one over being among the 
Academics, i.e., the Neoplatonists (we should remember that both Pico and 
Cittadini seem to use 'Academics' for what in antiquity was called Platonici, 
not Academici). This does not constitute an appropriate clarification of these 
concepts, but rather it is only ‘a mutual conversion of being and the one and 
even this ‘conversion’ is not dealt with in a general fashion, but is restricted to 
Platonic usage. 

Moreover, to claim that for the Academics or Platonists, who follow Plato, 
God - in reality and properly speaking - is not being, is simply false according 
to Cittadini. He refers to Themistius who demonstrated that the idea (idea) 
according to Plato is both being and the one. And indeed all or many Platonists 
held this view, identifying the idea with God, the maker of everything.!? 


17 Antonio Cittadini, Primae obiectiones adversus libellum De uno et ente, ibid., p. 274: "Si 
libellus quispiam De Ente et Uno inscribi mereatur, necesse est entis uniusque naturam 
proprietatesque explicet; hoc autem opusculo, quod nuper in manus meas venit quodque 
De Ente et Uno inscribitur, nonnulla pertractantur a titulo atque inscriptione pene aliena; 
principale siquidem auctoris propositum est disputare an iuxta Platonem ens unumque 
sese invicem mutuo consequantur, an, ut Academici putant, unum sit ente communius. 
Sed hoc non est de ente et uno pertractare, sed de mutua entis uniusque conversione, nec 
omnino absolute, sed iuxta Platonem duntaxat." 

18 Tbid.: “Ait praeterea operis auctor Academicos arbitrari Deum, iuxta Platonem, vere ac 
proprie ens non esse; quod equidem plurimum demiror. Si enim omnes Academicos, sive 
Platonicos intelligat, quemadmodum locutio significare videtur — alioquin non absolute 
pronuntiaret id Academicos sentire - mendatio fortasse non caret. Themistius enim, 
inter Platonicos auctor non ignobilis, ideam, quae rerum principium est, ex Platonis sen- 
tentia testatur vere ac proprie ens esse et unum. Platonici vero aut omnes aut plerique 
non aliud putant ideam, aliud vero rerum opificem Deum.” As shown by Mahoney with 
regard to Vernia, Renaissance scholastics during the last decades of the fifteenth century 
were revising their philosophical positions in the light of the recently rediscovered texts 
by the ancient commentators on Aristotle. For the change in Verinia's position on the 
soul and immortality under the influence of Alexander, Themistius and Simplicius, see 
Mahoney, Two Aristotelians of the Italian Renaissance, chapter 111 (‘Nicoletto Vernia on the 
Soul and Immortality’). Antonio Cittadini is obviously another case of this tendency only 
that this time, a Renaissance scholastic is criticizing a humanist-oriented philosopher 
using a recent humanist translation: Ermolao Barbaro's 1481 translation of Themistius' 
paraphrses of De anima. 
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Different attributes ascribed to God, including the one and being, cannot fully 
reflect the divine reality which is both beyond all of them, and yet includes all 
of them, since, with regard to God, there is no distinction between 'being' and 
‘that which subsists’ or ‘substance’ (quod subsistit). Thus, God is unity, beati- 
tude and deity, but not ‘one; ‘blessed’ or even ‘God’. In this regard arguing that 
God is 'one' but not 'being' is senseless.!? 

It is even more astonishing, Cittadini argues, that Pico is trying not only to 
show that God is not being for Plato, but that he is also imposing the same view 
on Aristotle.2° He now provides what he regards as a more satisfying account 
of the concept of being in Aristotle, where the distinction between being in 
itself and by accident (ens per se et per accidens) is introduced. God cannot 
be regarded either as accident or as substance, which is genus, since God is 
beyond the limits of any genus. But there is no good reason, claims Cittadini, to 
ascribe to Aristotle the opinion of Plato — denying ‘being’ from God - if indeed 
it is Plato's opinion.?! He argues that dividing ‘being’ into substance and acci- 
dent through affirmation and negation involves God. Substance is opposed to 
accident and will not be a genus if God is not included in any genus.?? But is 
this really the case? At this point Cittadini presents a debate among Aristotle's 
interpreters on the question whether God is included per se in a genus or not. 
He points out that, even though the issue is not certain, there were followers of 
Aristotle who thought that God is placed in a category special for Himself, not 
in the usual ten categories, and he claims that he can demonstrate, if needed, 
that both Boethius and Augustine held this view.?? 


19  lbid.,p. 276: “Ens igitur vocabitur in quo esse aliud est, aliud vero quod subsistit. Deus 
igitur, qui ipsum esse est, ens censeri non poterit, sed unus, ex quo omnia continet et clau- 
dit. Sed nonne huiusmodi defensio sibi ipsa parum coheret? Qua enim ratione candidum 
et homo et ens alienum aliquid significant, eadem quoque unum et beatum et Deus et 
similia huiusmodi multa alienum aliquid significent necesse est. Deus igitur, qui unitas 
est et beatitudo simul et deitas, neque unus vocari poterit, nec beatus, nec omnino Deus. 
Quomodo igitur ens non est, sed unus?" 

20 = Ibid.: “Admirabilius autem videri potest quod non solum iuxta Platonem defendere cona- 
tur Deum ens non esse, verum etiam Aristotelem quoque ipsum in eandem sententiam 
trahere conatur.” 

21  lbid.,p.278:"Non est autem Deus accidens, neque substantia: ea enim, inquit, genus est, 
Deus autem cuiuslibet generis limites excedit. Sed equidem non video qua ratione ductus 
operis auctor Aristoteli nostro Platonicam ascribat opinionem, si tamen opinio Platonis 
est.” 

22 Ibid.: “Entis autem in substantiam et accidens divisio, Deum quoque complectitur. Est 
enim per affirmationem negationemque facta divisio"; ibid., pp. 278—280: "Substantia igi- 
tur quae accidenti opposita est, genus non erit, si Deus nullo genere continetur" 

23 Ibid. p.280: “Praeterea non est indubitata Aristotelis opinio Deum per se nullo genere con- 
tineri. Adsunt enim nonnulli Aristotelem imitati, qui existiment Deum in praedicamento 
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Cittadini rejects what he regards as Pico's claim that that which is divided 
(divisum) is the negation of the one, on the basis of the argument that a thing is 
destroyed once it is dismembered and divided. But the proper relation between 
that which is divided and the one is not negation but rather contradiction.?^ 
Contradiction rather than negation is the proper relation between false and 
true, claims Cittadini following Thomas, although admitting that negation 
can somehow be defended as the relation as well.?5 But the relation between 
that which seems to be what it is, and that which is not what it seems, is not 
contradiction, and indeed, true and false do not oppose one another through 
opposition of affirmation and negation.?6 While for Pico evil and good stand in 
negation to one another, for Aristotle in the Categories they are 'kinds of con- 
trary things’ (contrariorum genera), since negation cannot be a genus.?" Thus, 
one should strive after the good because it is good and run away from evil, 
and since 'striving after' and 'running away from' are contrary actions, so are 
good and evil, according to Boethius' commentary on the Categories and 
other philosophers.?® 

Pico opens his response to the first objections by thanking Cittadini for his 
criticism and praising in principle such practices through which we become 
more learned and better. He contrasts ‘praise’ (laudatio) to ‘criticism’ or 'ref- 
utation' (reprehensio), the first being always useless, the latter being always 
useful, since a justified criticism improves our understanding, a less justified 


per se collocari, et ego quidem puto ea sententia insignem philosophum Boetium fuisse 
monstraremque, si opus esset, ex verbis Boetii nec non Augustini aperte id colligi." 

24 lbid. "Rursum ait unius negationem esse divisum, quod probat eo quod res destruitur 
quando discerpitur dividiturque. Sed quomodo divisum potest uni tanquam negatio 
opponi? Inter affirmationem enim negationemque contradictio est." 

25 Ibid.: "Falsum quoque veri negationem esse existimat, quod etsi quoquomodo defendi 
possit, attamen contrarium potius est quam negatio, quemadmodum Beatus Thomas 
monstrat." 

26  Ibid., pp. 280—282: “Inter id vero, quod videtur esse quod est, et id, quod non est quod 
videtur, nulla contradictio est; verum igitur falsumque nulla affirmationis negationisque 
oppositione adversantur" 

27 lbid. p.282: “Malum etiam boni negationem putat, Aristoteles vero bonum et malum con- 
trariorum genera esse in Praedicamentis affirmat; quod autem negatio est, genus esse non 
potest." 

28 Ibid.: “Praeterea bonum ea ratione, qua bonum est, expetendum est, malum vero fugien- 
dum. Expetere vero et fugere invicem contraria sunt, quemadmodum congregare segre- 
gareque; bonum igitur et malum erunt contraria, quod Boetius quoque In Praedicamentis 
asseverat, quicquid caeteri circa id dixerint" For a similar line of argumentation see 
Vernia, Utrum anima intellectiva humano corpore unita, f. 156v. 
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criticism provokes us to defend the truth.?? Admitting (albeit implicitly), as 
Cittadini pointed out, that his account of being and the one focuses mainly on 
'converting' these concepts one into the other, rather than of a full account of 
their nature and qualities, Pico clarifies that the title of his treatise should be 
read together with the proem which explains the title and provides the proper 
focus of the entire text.3° 

There is no room for astonishment for those who have read the Platonists, 
claims Pico, regarding the argument that 'being' is not a proper attribute of 
God according to standard ‘Platonic’ view?! The implication is that Cittadini's 
familiarity with the Platonic tradition is limited and incomplete. Pico immedi- 
ately proceeds to mention that Syrianus, Proclus and Plotinus, all agreed with 
the argument above.?? Proclus and Plotinus thought that God is above both 
existing things (entia) and the ideas. Plotinus, thinking of God, used terms such 
as the first being, the first intelligible and the first life, and so he regarded God 
notas the bosom (sinus) or receptacle (receptaculum) of the ideas but rather as 
their source ( fons) and foundation (principium). Proclus placed many interme- 
diate levels of intelligible beings between God and the ideas, following Plato's 
words in the Timaeus. Syrianus, Amelius, Iamblichus and many others held 
the same view.?? In the light of this it is very clear, says Pico, that the leading 


29 Pico, Responsio primarum obiectionum, in ibid., p. 284: “Debeo tibi plurimum nomine 
huius officii, quod si vel amicis impenderemus liberius, vel ab eis libentius exigeremus, 
essemus certe longe quam sumus et doctiores et meliores ... Nam laudatio omnis fere 
semper inutilis, saepe autem noxia. Quoniam, si vera, quid afferat utilitatis? Si sit falsa, 
insanos profecto nos efficit qui laudamur, ridiculos autem qui laudant. Reprehensio certe 
utilis semper, quae, si sit iusta, ad cognitionem, si minus iusta, ad defensionem nos excitat 
veritatis." 

30  lbid., p. 286: "Non recte, inquis, liber De Ente et Uno inscribitur, cum de entis uniusque 
natura proprietatibusque omnibus in eo non agas, sed de unius tantum entisque conver- 
sione. Mihi, Antoni, ita videri solet, duo quasi vestibula libris praestitui, titulum et prohe- 
mium. Titulus prohemium curtum est, prohemium titulus fusus et explicatus. Promittit 
titulus tractatum de ente et uno, quid autem de ente et uno tractandum sit prohemium 
explicat" Cittadini, however, remains unconvinced by this explanation; see Cittadini, 
Secundae obiectiones, ibid., pp. 302—304. 

31  lbid.,pp. 286—288: "Miraris praeterea quod a Platonicis creditum dixerim Deum non esse 
proprie ens. Noli me mirari, sed illos quos et ego tecum in huius dogmatis assertione non 
probo; sed hoc illos sensisse, quod tibi pene incredibile videtur, hocque posteris scriptum 
reliquisse notissimum omnibus qui Platonica legerunt." 

32  lbid.,p. 288: “Hoc Sirianus, Proclus, Plotinus et qui denique extant Platonis interpretes 
uno ore confirmant." 

33  lbid.:"Illi enim, Proclus scilicet et Plotinus, ideam fatentur esse ens et dici, sed Deum ut 
supra entia, ita supra ideas esse contendunt. Plotinus enim in ea mente quae Deo prox- 
ima est, quam et primum ens et primum intelligibile et primam vitam vocat, ideas omnes 
collocavit, ut sit Deus idearum non sinus, sed fons, non receptaculum, sed principium. 
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Platonic philosophers did not regard God exclusively as ‘being’, nor is it valid 
to conclude that, even if someone does regard the idea and God as the same in 
reality as the idea is being, that also God should be called ‘exclusively being'?* 

Pico agrees with Cittadini that a concrete name (concretum nomen) can- 
not be attributed to God, be it ‘the one’ or ‘being’.*® The division of being into 
substance and accident — a standard distinction among Aristotelians — shows, 
in fact, that God is not ‘being’ but rather beyond being (supra ens esse), and 
this opinion can be found in Thomas Aquinas, regarded as the authority on 
Aristotle by Cittadini.?6 Aristotle, claims Pico, says that the philosopher, first 
of all, should discuss both the concept of being as being, and the causes and 
origins of being. For this reason many Peripatetics believe that God was not 
placed by Aristotle among beings but rather among the causes of being.?" 

It is important for Pico to point out that he has not only rejected the posi- 
tion that God is being, but that he also provided plenty of arguments in the 
third chapter of his book to confirm this view. But to refer to those erroneous 
Peripatetic authorities who placed God under genus is unlike Cittadini's usual 
practice of referring to the best Peripatetic authors, not to mention that to 
attribute such view to Boethius is completely wrong.?? 


Proclus non unum modo, sed multos ordines mentium medios facit inter Deum et ideas, 
quarum plenitudinem, emulatus Platonis verba in Thimeo, per se animal nuncupavit. 
Praetereo Sirianum, Amelium, Iamblicum aliosque complures idem sentientes." 

34 Tbid., p. 290: “Quare manifestissimum est et apud principes Academiae Deum proprie ens 
dici non posse, et si quis det ideam et Deum re esse idem, non tamen continuo sequi, ut 
si idea sit ens, Deus etiam proprie ens dicendus sit." 

35  lbid.,p. 292. Pico refers here to his account of this issue in De ente et uno. See n. 13 and 
context. 

36  Ibid., p. 294: "Nam divisionem entis in substantiam et accidens frequentem esse apud 
Aristotelicos quis nescit? Cum autem ita ens dividitur, Deum non ens, sed supra ens esse 
tui Thomae sententia est, de quo illud olim solebas dicere "Thomam aufer, mutus fiet 
Aristoteles'" 

37  lbid., pp. 294-296: "Praeterea cum dicit Aristoteles primum philosophum de ente agere 
quatenus est ens et causis principiisque entis, multi sunt ex Peripateticis qui velint inter 
entia ibi ab Aristotele Deum non collocari, sed inter causas entis." 

38 Ibid., p. 296: “Posse autem et rursus alia ratione locutionis proprie dici Deum esse ens 
non modo non negavi, sed asserui confirmavique etiam multis rationibus tertio capite 
eiusdem operis. Nescio autem cur tu imitator semper autorum illustrium, nunc tamen a 
clarissimis Peripateticis ad illos deficias, qui Deum sub genere collocant, quibus Boetium 
se nullo modo annumerari velle non dubito." For Cittadini's argument see n. 23. Neither 
Cittadini nor Pico — in the citation above from the critical edition — mentions the names 
of these 'erroneous' Peripatetics. But Bacchelli, the editor of the text, provides important 
information in the apparatus; see ibid., n. a: in Codex Hamilton 438 (one of the two inde- 
pendent manuscripts containing Pico's text, Cittadini's objections and Pico's responses), 
we have a deleted correction by an unknown hand, between ‘collocant’ and ‘quibus, 
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With regard to the issue of negation vs. contradiction (see nn. 24-28 and con- 
text), Pico admits that determining the nature of the oppositions divided-one, 
false-true, good-evil is not easy, and that controversy exists among great authors 
on this question. For this reason he pointed out by the end of chapter nine in 
his book that the discussion there is short and should be regarded as a starting 
point only for many important questions. Yet he is not convinced by Cittadini's 
arguments that his view (that is, that the nature of these oppositions is nega- 
tion) is less probable or true than the one supported by Cittadini (that is, that 
the nature of these oppositions is contradiction).?? Thus Pico stands behind 
his argument: to contain contradiction implies being divided in itself, while 
everything which is true is also one, since it is consistent and in harmony with 
itself. Everything false is divided, since it struggles against itself and it is not 
coherent with itself. And indeed many believe that negation is the proper rela- 
tion between false and true; Cittadini's arguments do not stand in their way.^? 

For Pico, something false is that which is not what it seems, just like false 
gold. And yet false gold is not entirely false: it is false in so far as it does not 
fit the idea of gold; but in so far as it fits other ideas, that of copper or silver, 
it is not completely false, since it is not entirely ‘not being’, it is, for instance, 
copper, lead or silver. Only that which does not correspond to any idea at all 
should be regarded as absolutely false, since it does not exist, such as the thing 
we call ‘Chimera’*! Pico presents here a standard Realist position in which 


where ‘nomina ridenda' are mentioned: “quorum sunt nomina ipsa pene ridenda sono, 
Ad[am] scilicet Codam, Ioh[an]«em» Biridan<um>, Bilnigham et reliquos id genus.” The 
corrector of this manuscript forgot to delete the next sentence, by Pico's hand: “non enim 
possumus tecum non iocari". These three philosophers, Adam Wodeham, John Buridan 
and Richard Billingham, are regarded — as pointed out by Bacchelli — as 'Ockamistae' and 
‘Britanni’. This entire ‘correction’ may reflect Pico's attitude to this philosophical school. 
And see Ebgi’s remarks in his introduction, ibid., p. 58, n. 44. The history of the reception 
of different branches of the modern school among fifteenth-century Italian intellectuals 
deserves further research. 

39  lbid.:"Postremo nec unius divisum, nec falsum veri, nec boni malum esse negationem 
contendis. Equidem de horum oppositionibus scio non facilem esse controversiam inter 
magnos autores, ob idque librum, in quo de his obiter tractabatur, hac clausula terminari: 
‘quae omnia breviter hic perstringimus, faeta alioquin quaestionum multarum atque 
magnarum: Minus autem probabilem aut veram esse sententiam quam sum sequutus, ut 
dubitem, nihil me movent quae tu obiicis." 

40 Tbid., p. 298: "Quid autem est aliud contradictionem includere quam in se ipso esse divi- 
sum? Omne igitur verum unum, quia sibi constans et consonum. Omne falsum divisum, 
quia secum pugnans et sibi ipsi non coherens est. Falsum negationem esse veri multi 
crediderunt; id quod te etiam non latet, nec obstant argumenta quae affers." 

41 Ibid., pp. 298-300: "Falsum enim, ut dixi, illud vocamus quod non est it quod videtur, ut 
falsum aurum, quod videtur esse aurum nec tamen est aurum ... Aurum igitur falsum est, 
quod ideae auri non quadrat, sed quia ideae quadrat aeris vel argenti; ideo non omnino 
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the concepts ‘non being’, ‘divided’ and ‘false’ take the same course. And so the 
Chimera can indeed be called false, and every false thing is divided. Evil does 
not stand in a contrary opposition to the good, claims Pico, who refers to both 
Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas to support his position.^? As we shall see 
shortly, Cittadini is going to criticize this position and present an alternative 
point of view. 

Cittadini is dissatisfied with Pico's response and he thinks that Pico has not 
addressed the main issues he raised in his first objections. And so, if indeed 
Themistius is not unknown among the Platonists, and if he proves that accord- 
ing to Plato the idea which is the foundation of everything is indeed prop- 
erly and absolutely being, then the argument - presented by Pico - that the 
Platonists, following Plato, all thought that God is not properly being, is untrue, 
since the idea is God.*? It is not Cittadini's intention to reopen here the whole 
discussion regarding the relation between God and the idea, it is enough for 
his critical argument to say that many authors, while thinking that they imi- 
tate Plato, placed the ideas in God. The fact that one famous Platonist argued 
that according to Plato both the idea and God are really and properly being, 
should suffice.^^ 

The fact that the idea is relative and God is an absolute thing does not 
change anything regarding the conclusion that both, by their nature, are prop- 
erly being.*^* While it is impossible to refer to God's substance by using con- 


falsum, sed falsum duntaxat aurum est; sicut neque omnino est non ens, quia licet non sit 
hoc quod est aurum, aliud tamen quippiam est, aes, puta, plumbum vel argentum. Quod 
autem nulli ideae respondet, id omnino et absolute falsum est, sicut etiam omnino non 
est ens quale est quod Chimeram nuncupamus." 

42 Ibid., p. 300: “Vide igitur ut pari cursu procedant non ens, divisum et falsum, utque pro- 
prie et Chimera falsa et omne falsum divisum dici merito possit. Malum vero non adver- 
sari bono oppositione contraria, ut tu censes, et Albertus docet exponens Aristotelis 
Cathegorias et Thomas tuus latissime in prima quaestione De Malo, quae omnia credo 
iampridem tibi esse notissima." 

43 Antonio Cittadini, Secundae obiectiones, in ibid., p. 304: “Si vero Themistius, inter 
Platonicos non ignobilis, ex Platonis sententia affirmat ideam, quae rerum principium 
est, vere ac proprie ens esse absolute, pronuntiandum non fuit Platonicos iuxta Platonem 
arbitrari Deum vere ac proprie ens non esse. Idea enim Deus est." 

44 Ibid., pp. 304-306: "Sed ego nolim hoc loco disputare, nunquid Platonici existiment aliud 
esse Deum, aliud ideam, cum sit quaestio a proposito longe aliena, quamquam plurimi 
auctores Graeci pariter et Latini ideas Platonis in Deo constituant Platonem imitati. Satis 
videor mihi proposito fecisse, quod monstrarim Platonicum quendam, neque hercle 
ignobilem, asserere iuxta Platonem ideam ac propterea Deum vere ac proprie ens esse." 

45 Ibid., p. 306: "Neque enim rationis discrepantia, ad quam refugis, hac in re aliquid facit. 
Idea enim relativa est, Deus autem absoluta res est. Si igitur Deus ea parte, qua extrorsus 
refertur, vere ac proprie ens est, quanto magis ens censeri debet ea ratione, qua Deus est 
et in propria natura consistit. Cur enim idea ea ratione qua idea est, vere ac proprie ens 
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crete names, and — as pointed out by Cittadini — also ‘the one’, just like ‘being’ 
(and in fact any other concrete name such as ‘blessed’ or ‘God’) is a concrete 
name and, in case we would take this argument seriously, cannot refer to God 
(see nn. 13 and 35 for the context of this issue), then, arguing — as Pico does — 
that regarding God as 'the one' does not demonstrate God's substance but only 
explains it has no foundation and does not solve the problem. If indeed 'the 
one’ belongs to God's substance, so is ‘being’, claims Cittadini.46 

Cittadini criticizes the manner in which Pico uses Thomas to support his 
view that God is not truly and properly ‘being’. While Thomas argued that God 
is not properly substance, since He is not under (substat) any accident, nor is 
God's essence different from God, the truth of the matter is that Thomas's line 
of argumentation goes against Pico, since his distinction between substantial 
and accidental being refers only to created being (ens creatum), not to uncre- 
ated being (ens increatum), which is God. If this is the case, Cittadini contends, 
itis just impossible to use Thomas's interpretation in order to support the view 
that Aristotle did not regarded God as properly and truly being.*? 

In the course of Cittadini's Second Objections there is an increasing sense of 
frustration due to the fact that Pico — in Cittadini's eyes — does not respond to 
his criticisms.^? He insists then that, although without being forced by neces- 
sity but only by the power of his will (mea sponte), or in other words, according 


est? Nulla, inquam, ratio assignari potest, nisi dicatur ideo vere ac proprie ens esse, quod 
vere ac proprie est." 

46 Ibid., pp. 306-308: "Unum enim concretum nomen est. Quinimmo nec beatus erit, nec 
Deus; utraque enim vocabula sunt concreta. Tu vero respondes Deum non appellari 
unum, quasi unius nomine Dei substantia monstretur, sed quomodo sit id quod est expli- 
cari. Sed, rogo, quorsum hoc? Nondum enim solvitur obiectio. Deum dicis non esse ens 
sed unum, quia entis nomen concretum est. Si igitur unum quoque concretum est, nonne 
eadem ratione colligi oportet Deum unum non esse, nec Deum? Quod nomen ad substan- 
tiam pertinet, quemadmodum et ens. Praeterea si ideo unus est, quia unice est id quod 
est, cur ens quoque appellari non debuit?” Compare these arguments with Delmedigo, 
Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno, f. 142r: “... ut dicit Commentator in dicto commento [De 
anima], quia hoc nomen unum est nomen denominativum seu concretum; ista autem 
nomnina significant substantiam et accidens." 

47  Tbid., p. 308: "Contra vero secundam [obiectionem] unum duntaxat Aristotelis intrepre- 
tem allegas, hoc est Beatum Thomam, qui ait Deum proprie substantiam non esse, eo 
quod nulli substat accidenti nec essentia Dei aliud est a Deo. Sed vide, vir praestantis- 
sime, nunquid Thomas adversum te testimonium ferat. Si enim entis in substantiam et 
accidens divisio iuxta Beatum Thomam entis creati divisio est, quemadmodum refers, 
quomodo ignorari potest aliquod ens increatum esse, quod Deus est? Qua igitur ratione 
tueri potes, iuxta Beati Thomae interpretationem, Aristotelem arbitrari Deum proprie ac 
vere ens non esse?" 

48 Ibid., p. 302-304: "Haec vero obiectio in priore epistola tota fere explicata est, sed nihil 
iudicio meo respondisti"; p. 308: "Tu vero primae obiectioni nihil respondes"; p. 310: 
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to the best of his understanding, he managed to prove — by using the view of 
both Boethius and Augustine - that God per se should be placed in a category, 
recognizing that in this case the authority of Thomas alone will not be suffi- 
cient for demonstrating that Aristotle or the Aristotelians thought that God 
per se should not be placed in a category.^? From a methodological perspec- 
tive it is interesting to pay attention to Cittadini's distinction here between 
‘being forced by necessity’ (ductus necessitate) and ‘being forced by my will’ 
(ductus mea sponte). One is reminded of Metaphysics A 984a18-19 and bg—1, 
where ‘the matter itself’ (adto tò p&ypa) or ‘the truth itself’ (ùth Y) Ahea) 
force (dvayxdCe) a change in perception. At this stage Cittadini turns to Pico's 
remark (n. 38) concerning the use of ‘unreliable and vulgar’ (improbi et ple- 
beii) authorities (Cittadini’s words) which, once again, reveals their very dif- 
ferent attitudes to the scholastic tradition, and mainly to the modern schools, 
reflected by Cittadini and Pico.5° 

“Do you actually regard Saint Thomas as equal or superior to Boethius or 
Augustine?" asks Cittadini?! and this direct question is followed by a state- 
ment which, beyond anything else, resembles Pico's own famous statement in 
his Oration: 


Indeed I have long ago read them all, and I keep reading them every day; 
nor do I regard anyone who either ignores or neglects those speculations 
by our British philosophers - I refer to Richard Swineshead and similar 
philosophers — as having a vigorous mind. Certainly I do not approve 
or admire everything that was written by them, indeed some [of their 
writings] — and by God not a small portion - I often refute by using the 
view of Aristotle and other excellent authors. Yet I cannot but admire the 
great subtleness of these men and their sharp arguments on natural mat- 
ters, which even Aristotle himself, had he risen from the dead, would have 


"Neque tu unum ex iis quae ad te scripta sunt solvisti"; pp. 314-316: "Sed argumento meo 
nihil - pace tua dixerim — hactenus respondisti." 

49 Tbid., pp. 310-312: "Quod vero nulla ductus necessitate, sed mea sponte affirmavi ex Boetii 
Augustinique sententia Deum per se in praedicamento collocari, non id propterea dixi 
quod Beatum Thomam non magnifaciam, non venerer, non probem, sed id propterea 
dixi quod sola Beati Thomae auctoritas non sufficit ad monstrandum vel Aristotelem vel 
Aristotelicos arbitrari Deum in praedicamento nequaquam per se collocari." 

50  Ibid., p. 312: "Neque propterea ab optimis auctoribus ad improbos et plebeios defeci, 
immo optimos sequor et probo." 

51 lbid. "Nunquid tu Beatum Thomam vel Boetio vel Augustino vel aequalem facis, vel 
superiorem?" 
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admired and praised in an extraordinary fashion, approving at least the 
subtleness, though not the truth [in their discussions] on many issues.5? 


These words of Cittadini clearly reflect the limits of Pico's famous openness 
and inclusiveness.53 As we have already seen (n. 38), in the case of some rep- 
resentatives of the modern schools, mainly the 'English' and among them the 
Mertonians, Pico is not all that open and inclusive, or rather he is not very 
familiar with their views, and at times quite critical and exclusive.5^ Moreover, 
Cittadini shows in this passage just how non-dogmatic and non-monolithic 
a Renaissance scholastic philosopher can be in his method of examining 
everything and not accepting anything in advance. And he even shows his 
appreciation for the 'subtleness' (subtilitas) of an argument or a theory, even if, 
for him, itis not true. Arguing, as Pico does (see n. 40), that 'the one' is the only 
thing which is true, since it is firm and harmonious with itself (omne verum 
unum, quia sibi constans et consonum), is false, claims Cittadini, since then ‘the 
one’ will not be one anymore but rather ‘one’ and ‘true’, and so it is just impos- 
sible that ‘the one’ will also be 'true'55 

Cittadini is going back here to Pico’s arguments concerning the relation 
between the concepts ‘false’, ‘divided’ and ‘not being’, and to Pico’s conclu- 
sion, following Albert and Thomas, that evil is not contrary to the good (see 
nn. 41-42 and context). But differently from Pico he provides the Aristotelian 


52  lbid."Ego quidem omnes et olim legi et in dies lego, nec puto vegeti quempiam esse inge- 
nii, qui ea quae a Britanis nostris — Suisset dico et similes — excogitata sunt, aut ignoret 
aut negligat. Non equidem omnia, quae ab illis scripta sunt, probo et admiror, verum 
nonnulla, nec hercle pauca, soleo saepenumero ex Aristotelis proborumque auctorum 
sententia infirmare; sed non possum non mirari maximam hominum subtilitatem et acu- 
tissimas in rebus physicis rationes, quas ipse etiam Aristoteles, si a mortuis resurgeret, 
admiraretur et mirum in modum extolleret, subtilitatem saltem in pluribus probans, etsi 
non veritatem." On the reception of Richard Swineshead see Dionisotti, 'Ermolao Barbaro 
ela fortuna di Suiseth’. 

53 These openness and inclusiveness are discussed in Chapter 4: see, for instance, nn. 97-98 
and context there. Let me just cite again here the relevant passage which includes the 
famous motto from Horace: Pico, Discorso sulla dignità dell'uomo, p. 84: "Qui enim se 
cuipiam ex philosophorum familiis addixerunt, Thomae videlicet aut Scoto (qui nunc 
plurimum in manibus) faventes, possunt illi quidem vel in paucarum questionum discus- 
sione suae doctrinae periculum facere. At ego ita me instituti, ut, in nullius verba iuratus 
(Horace, Epist. 1.1. 13-15), me per omnes philosophiae magistros funderem, omnes scedas 
excuterem, omnes familias agnoscerem." 

54 On this see the discussion in Chapter 12, especially n. 12 and context. 

55 Antonio Cittadini, Secundae obiectiones, in Dell'Ente e dell'Uno, p. 314: "Si enim aliquid 
ideo unum est, quod sibi consonum est et a se indivisum, falsum ipsum et impossibile 
unum erit et verum." Cittadini presents and cites Pico's argument on pp. 312-314. 
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context and, more importantly, what seems like a contradiction between the 
Topics and the Categories. While no negation, especially of things which do 
not exist, can be a genus - following Aristotle in the Topics, where we find that 
there are neither kinds (genera) nor species (species) of something which does 
not exist, it follows that evil (the subject of both Albert's and Thomas's discus- 
sions), which embraces everything that does not exist, cannot be a genus. But 
then, in the Categories we find that good and evil are genera of contrary things 
(contrariorum genera).56 Pico chose to follow in this case Albert and Thomas 
but, as Cittadini points out, he does not respond to Cittadini (see n. 28), citing 
Boethius, who did regard good and evil as contrary things.5" Cittadini himself 
follows Boethius on this matter: for him good and evil are contrary things, but 
notin the manner of positive qualities such as white and black or hot and cold, 
but rather in the manner of pairs of qualities in which one of the qualities is 
somehow negative, but it nevertheless equally exists in order to balance the 
positive quality and so it is able to create a properly contrary relation: healthy 
and sick, strong and weak, scanty and dense, beautiful and ugly.58 

Once again one notices how independent Cittadini is in his thought and 
method, reflecting how doing philosophy through authoritative texts can be 
executed in a sophisticated manner: first, identifying a contradiction or at least 
a problem in two Aristotelian texts; second, choosing to follow Boethius and 
to reject Albert and Thomas; and third, providing a rationale for this choice 
and for his philosophical conviction. The philosophical issue at stake is quite 
significant: if good and evil are not contrary things, assuming a weak notion 


56 Tbid., p. 316: “Ego enim ita dixi: nulla negatio, ea praesertim quae illa complectitur quae 
non sunt, genus esse potest. In Topicis enim ab Aristotele dicitur non entis non esse gen- 
era, nec species. Malum igitur quod omnia complectitur non entia, genus esse non potest. 
Quomodo igitur Aristoteles, vir summus, dixit in Praedicamentis bonum et malum con- 
trariorum genera esse?” For the references to Aristotle see ibid., p. 441, n. 92; p. 445, n. 115. 

57 lbid. pp. 316-318: “Ais etiam Albertum, quem arbitror apud te momentum habere, negare 
bonum malumque esse invicem contraria, idemque Beatum Thomam sentire in prima 
quaestione De Malo, nec propterea respondes quomodo Boetius aut verum dixerit aut 
mentitus sit, qui in Praedicamentis ait bonum malumque esse invicem contraria." 

58 Ibid., p. 318: "Dico igitur rursus et approbo bonum malumque esse invicem contraria, 
non quidem quemadmodum album et nigrum, calidum et frigidum, quae omnia verae 
qualitates sunt, sed quemadmodum sanum et egrum, forte ac debile, rarum et densum, 
pulchrum et turpe et similia huiusmodi multa.” Ebgi, the editor responsible for the com- 
mentary notes, provides two citations from Boethius: the first from his commentary on 
Aristotle's Categories, where the concept 'contrary' is determined, and in the example 
we find that good and evil are contraries. The second from the fourth book of his The 
Consolation of Philosophy, where it is simply stated that good and evil are contraries. See 
ibid., p. 441, n. 94. However, the explanation for this view as provided by Cittadini is not 
found in these citations from Boethius. 
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of evil (that is, evil as something accidental which does not really exist and so 
does not have a genus), then we are left with a problematic explanation for the 
question of evil, an essential matter for both moral philosophers and moral 
theologians. Cittadini, following to some extent Boethius, provides a logical 
foundation for establishing a contrary relation between good and evil, assum- 
ing the real substantial existence of negative qualities, and thus the real sub- 
stantial existence of evil. In this regard Cittadini plays his role in the critique, 
led by many followers of John Duns Scotus and some representatives of the 
modern schools, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of Thomas and 
his followers and their theories and understanding of issues surrounding the 
concept of evil and related concepts.°? 

But Cittadini is very honest in his reaction towards Thomas: referring to the 
first question in De malo, he clarifies that Thomas did not reject entirely his 
solution but only demonstrated, by citing Simplicius in support of his view, 
how good and evil, although opposed by opposition of privation and habit, are 
to be regarded among contrary things.9? Following the contours of Thomas's 
argument can show how Cittadini is indeed moving away from the Angelic 
Doctor and arriving in conceptual territory that offers a different outlook on 
the concept of substantial evil. 

Thomas follows Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle's Categories in his 
definition of the term ‘contrary’: in sensu strictu contrary relation between two 
qualities exists when each of these qualities is something according to nature 
(utrumque est aliquid secundum naturam), such as hot and cold or white and 
black. But when one of the two is according to nature and the other is a retreat 
from nature (recessus a natura), then they are not properly opposed as contra- 
ries but rather exist as privation and habit. Thomas goes on to explain the two 
meanings of privation (privatio): the first, to be in privation (in privatum), such 
as death and blindness; the second, to be still in the process of privation (in 
privari), such as sickness, which leads to death, or ophthalmia, which leads to 
blindness.9! At this point Thomas clarifies the relation between privations and 
contraries, and he also presents his perception of evil: 


59  Onthissee my, Scholastic Florence. Moral Psychology in the Quattrocento, pp. 33-81. 

60 Cittadini, Secundae obiectiones, in Dell'Ente e dell'Uno, p. 318: “Nec Beatus Thomas id 
negat, sed vir eminentissimus in prima quaestione De Malo, circa solutionem secundi 
argumenti, monstrat quomodo bonum et malum, etsi privationis et habitus opposi- 
tione adversentur, inter contraria tamen computari solent, idque Simplicii auctoritate 
confirmat." 

61  lbid.,p. 444, n. 107, where Ebgi in the commentary notes provides the relevant citation 
from Thomas's De malo, q. 1, a. 1. 
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And privations of this sort sometimes are called contraries, inasmuch as 
they maintain something of that which was deprived. And in this manner 
evil is called contrary, since it does not negate the entire goodness, but 
only removes something of goodness.®? 


This understanding of evil is very different from Cittadini's who, as noted 
above, does regard good and evil as properly contraries on the basis of a sub- 
stantial quality of evil reflected in the 'negative' quality in these pairs: healthy 
and sick, strong and weak, scanty and dense, beautiful and ugly. 

By the end of his second objections Cittadini points out that his only moti- 
vation in writing these objections is the investigation of the truth and the 
mutual affection between himself and Pico, and that to him these objections 
do not seem to have been so far refuted. Thus, he is asking Pico to treat these 
objections, which he regards as knots and difficulties stemming out of his own 
weakness, with the same zeal with which Pico tried to support Poliziano's argu- 
ments in his debate with Lorenzo (see n. 5 and context).9? These words might 
reflect Cittadini's feeling that Pico is losing interest in this debate and that he 
does not take it seriously enough. Thus he encourages Pico, who unlike himself 
was unencumbered by teaching obligations in the medical faculty, and who 
had the benefit of more time and leisure to expend on philosophical reflection, 
to speculate and shed further light on these objections.®* 

Pico's second response opens with his admission that his first rejoinder was 
indeed probably too short and obscure, and that he had left out of his discus- 
sion some of Cittadini's arguments in order not to waste words on unimportant 
matters. The rationale for doing so was his conviction that for a philosopher, 
indicating rather than explaining these issues should be enough.® This time 


62 Ibid. *.. et huiusmodi privationes interdum dicuntur contrariae, in quantum adhuc 
retinent aliquid de eo quod privatur; et hoc modo malum dicitur contrarium, quia non 
privat totum bonum, sed aliquid de bono removet." 

63 Ibid., p. 318: "Obiectiones igitur nostrae, quae ob solam veritatis indaginem mutuamque 
inter nos caritatem excogitatae sunt, nondum mihi videntur ex toto infirmatae. Rogo igi- 
tur obsecroque, ut eo amore, quo Angelo tuo Politiano, viro nostrae aetatis doctissimo, 
Platonici dogmatis veritatem aperire conatus es, nobis quoque eodem zelo nodos ac scyr- 
pos nostrae imbecilitatis exolvas." 

64  Ibid.:"Ego quidem plurimis lectionibus et medicandi officio interim sum implicitus; tu 
vero, qui totus contemplationi vacas et per gradus quattuor in profundam Dei caliginem 
niti potes, nullo vel paucissimo labore et tenebris lucem vindicabis.’ 

65 Pico, Responsio secundarum obiectionum, in ibid., p. 320: “Aut brevis nimio plus, aut 
certe obscurior fuit prior epistola in solvendis quaestionibus tuis super eo libello quem 
nuper edidi de ente et uno. Iteras enim easdem quaestiones et de iisdem eadem dubitas. 
Equidem non negabo in primis litteris quaedam omissa, quibus nihil responsum est, ne 
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he promises to be more detailed and precise and also to refer to the previous 
accounts.®® But this admission is immediately followed by a methodological 
remark, humanist in nature and somewhat critical in tone: since Cittadini can- 
not read Greek it is useless to mention to him Neoplatonic philosophers or 
the ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle who are not available in Latin; 
and thus Pico is going to lead Cittadini through doctrines of Latin authors and 
especially Thomas, in order to explain the ideas of the Platonists whose ideas 
are present in De ente et uno.®” 

Pico begins by reminding Cittadini the basic Thomistic distinction between 
essence (essentia) and existence (existentia). While existence is the reason 
why anything exists, essence is the reason why anything obtains a certain spe- 
cies. For this 'essence' is called by more recent philosophers (iuniores), that is 
those who belong to the modern schools, quidditas, referring to the fact that 
by knowing the essence of something we know what (quid) this thing is.5 Still 
referring to Thomas, Pico points out that while everything which is around 
God and exists in actuality (actu) is made of essence-existence composites, 
only God is nota composite but rather pure existence which provides the exist- 
ence of all things created and whose existence is communicated to created 
essences.9? In addition, we have an important distinction between ens, which 
mostly indicates essence, and est, which indicates existence and not essence.”° 


in levibus rebus verba prodigerem; quaedam breviter a me tractata, ut qui philosopho 
homini indicandas res potius crederem quam explicandas.” 

66 Ibid. “Nunc, postquam a me hoc postulas, minutula etiam quaeque consectabimur et 
per singula capita tuarum quaestionum iubebo meminisse eorum, quae prius scripsimus, 
excitaboque, ubi erit opus, ad eorum profundiorem intelligentiam." 

67  Ibid.:"Porro quoniam tu neque Platonicas commentationes, neque ob ignorantiam etiam 
Graecae linguae Graecos hactenus Peripateticos attigisti, ducam te per lineas decretaque 
Latinorum - praesertim Thomae qui tibi magis familiaris — ad Platonicorum, de quibus 
agitur in meo libro, sensa percipienda.” 

68 Tbid., p. 322: "Nosti aliud esse apud Thomam essentiam rei, aliud existentiam. Existentia 
rei illud est quo res est, hoc est existit. Essentia illud est quo res certam speciem adipisci- 
tur aut equi scilicet, aut lapidis, aut virgulti. Quare quod essentia dicitur, etiam a iuniori- 
bus quidditas appellatur, quia scilicet ex essentiae notione scimus quidnam sit res." 

69  Ibid.,pp. 322-324: "Rursus memineris ex sententia Thomae omnia citra Deum, quae actu 
sunt, ex essentia et esse — sic enim vocat existentiam — esse composita; Deum ipsum 
neque compositum esse ex essentia et existentia, neque rursus essentiam esse, sed puram 
ipsamque existentiam, a qua deinceps omnis alia rerum creatarum existentia derivatur 
creatis scilicet essentiis communicata." 

70  lbid., p. 324: "Adde his dictione hac, quae est ‘ens’, plerumque essentiam indicari, hac 
autem dictione 'est indicari existentiam, non essentiam." This words are followed, for 
support, by a citation from Thomas's De malo, q. 1, a. 1. 
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If we are willing to accept these distinctions, we must conclude that God 
is existence but not essence. Pico addresses Cittadini directly here: he just 
cannot understand how Cittadini can argue time and again that if God exists 
then He is essence. One does not need to read the Platonists for this but rather 
simply to follow the words of Thomas."! Pico raises the presumptuous notion 
behind attributing an epistemic essence to God: we can only know that God 
exists, His essence is far beyond our reach. While there is nothing more certain 
for us than the existence of God, there is nothing less certain than knowing 
even the smallest part of what God is.7? 

And so Pico goes back to his basic argument: 


And hence it is clear: if God as idea is called being, it does not yet follows 
that in so far as He is being held absolutely by Himself, He should have 
the name ‘being’. 


God, in fact, is beyond any essence and condition related to created things and 
is greater than the name ‘being’. And the fact that God is not called being is 
not a sign of any deficiency in Him but rather a sign of His eminence. In any 
case, claims Pico, the Platonists describe God as beyond being rather than as 
not being."^ 

As we have seen (n. 18 and context) Themistius is the main counterex- 
ample used by Cittadini to prove that not all the Platonists regarded God as 
beyond being and as not properly worthy of the name being. Cittadini finds in 
Themistius a powerful bond between three concepts: ‘idea’, ‘God’ and ‘being’. 
We have also seen (n. 44 and context) that he specifically regarded Themistius 


71 Ibid.:“Nam si Deus existentia est, non autem essentia, ut vere dicimus Deum esse, ita vere 
negamus Deum esse ens. Nec possum non mirari te, etiam si Platonica non legeris, in 
Thomae tamen lectione frequentem huic adeo insistere argumentationi: Deus est, ergo 
est ens; cum ipse Thomas ad verbum dicat non se haec mutuo consequi ‘esse’ et ‘esse ens’, 
sed ad diversas omnino quaestiones neque cognatas invicem pertinere.” 

72 Ibid., pp. 324-326: “Quis rursus, nisi insipiens, praesumit scire etiam aliqua ex parte vel 
minima quid sit Deus? Cum igitur diversissima sint scire an sit Deus et scire quid sit Deus, 
diversissima etiam erit oratio, qua dicitur Deus est, ab ea qua dicitur Deus est ens; cum 
illa Deum esse, quo nihil est certius, asseveret, haec vero quid sit Deus aliqua ex parte, quo 
nihil incertius, audeat pronuntiare." 

73  lbid., p. 326: "Hinc etiam patet, si Deus ut idea ens dicitur, non tamen sequi ut, quatenus 
etiam absolutus in se concipitur, entis habeat appellationem." 

74 ~~ Ibid., pp. 326-328: "Ut vero ipse supra omnem essentiam habitudinemque ad res crea- 
tas intelligitur, entis nomine maior est. Quod enim ens non dicitur, non deficientiae est, 
ut credis, sed eminentiae. Quare et a Platonicis potius super ens, quam non ens esse 
pronuntiatur.’ 
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asa Platonist. Pico, as is to be expected, challenges this classification: according 
to all the ancient authors Themistius was a Peripatetic thinker, not a Platonist, 
and if asked, he himself would have admitted that he is a follower of Aristotle, 
not Plato.”5 Even if Themistius were a Platonist it still would not have changed 
anything since, Pico contends, for the Platonists discussed very differently the 
concepts of ‘God as God’ on the one hand and ‘God as the idea’ on the other.’6 

What did the Platonists mean when they posited God as one? And when 
they referred to God as one, did they not state what God is (quid sit), but rather 
specify the manner He is (quomodo sit) and that which He is. Since Cittadini, 
according to Pico, did not understand this formulation, further explanation 
is needed.” For the Platonist, asking what God is, is an illegitimate question 
which reflects disrespect towards God, who is beyond any essence and any- 
thing intelligible.”® 

One notices that Pico uses here (nn. 77-78) the terms Platonicus and 
Academicus as synonyms, while for both Cicero and Augustine these terms 
refer to two different philosophical schools: the Middle- and Neoplatonists 
and the Academic Skeptics. It is well-known that this difference is reflected in 
Augustine's intellectual development, from following the Academic Skeptics 
to becoming a follower of Roman Neoplatonism."? Although a skeptic element 
still exists in n. 78, for Pico both terms refer only to the Neoplatonists. 

So what can be said according to the Neoplatonists about God? That He 
is most similar (simillimus) to unity or oneness (unitas): just as unity is the 
foundation of numbers, so is God the foundation (principium) of everything; 
while the unity of numbers - differently from the numbers which are all even 
and uneven - is neither even nor is it uneven, and is embracing its indivisible 
simplicity, God confines and holds together everything through His indivisible 


75 Ibid., p. 328: "Quibus equidem nescio cur Themistium obstinate adeo contendas annu- 
merare, de quo, si veteres percuncteris, respondebunt omnes Peripateticum esse 
Themistium, non Platonicum; ipsum si interroges, paraphrastem puto se Aristotelis dicet 
etsectatorem, non Platonis." 

76 Tbid.: “Sed sit Platonicus Themistius, sit etiam verus omnino, abunde satis et hac et priore 
epistola declaravimus nihil nostrae sententiae refragari ea, quae ille dicit, quoniam de 
Deo alia ut Deus est, alia ut idea est Platonici enuntiabunt.” 

77  lbid.: "Unum cum dicunt Deum Platonici, non quid sit enuntiant, sed quomodo sit id 
quod est. Sed neque hoc satis intelligis. Dicam apertius." 

78 Tbid.: “Si perconteris Academicum hominem ‘quid sit Deus?, respondebit non solum a 
se tibi non posse responderi quid sit, sed neque a te hoc iure quaeri debere, sed esse 
indignam hanc Deo quaestionem, qui super omnem essentiam superque omne intelligi- 
bile sit." 

79  Onthis and related issues see John Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy (Göttingen, 
1978), pp. 159-225, especially section C, "Platonici, Academici", pp. 206—225. 
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infinity. In this way referring oneness to God only indicates in what manner 
God is that thing which He is.8° 

This last argument clarifies why God cannot be placed under any genus. 
Kinds (genera) are the essences of things yet God is not an essence and does 
not have an essence. For this reason ‘being’ is understood by the Peripatetics as 
that which is related to the ten categories (decem genera), and so it is clear that 
the term 'being' in the way Aristotle and his followers use it does not include 
God.?! In the light of this Pico criticizes the fact that Cittadini attributes to 
Thomas and to others 'of the same family' what he regards as a confused use 
of the terms ‘substance’ and ‘being’, as if God can be called both ‘substance’ 
and 'being*82 

Next, Pico goes back to the question regarding falsity and contradiction, 
in the context of the discussion of that which is divided and the one. There 
are arguments which are always false (such as ‘a man is a lion’), since they 
always contain contradiction, and so they could never be reduced to unity 
(unio) and to the truth (veritas). These arguments are absolutely false, contra- 
dicted and divided. But there are arguments which are not absolutely true or 
false and depend on circumstance: ‘I am sitting’ is neither true nor false, but in 
case you refer to me as sitting while in fact I am standing, then it is false and 
contradicted. Yet once I sit down, then this statement is led back from division 
(divisio) towards unity (unitas).9? 


80 Pico, Responsio secundarum obiectionum, pp. 328-330: "Hoc a se tantum posse assever- 
ari esse illum unitati simillimum, quoniam ut haec numerorum, ita ille rerum omnium 
quae sunt principium sit: ut haec numeros omnes pares et impares, ipsa neque par neque 
impar, sua individua simplicitate complectitur, ita ille res omnes sua impartibili infinitate 
claudit et continet. Videsne 'quid sit' dictu, per unius appellationem non quid sit Deus 
indicari, sed quomodo sit id quod est?" 

81 Ibid. p. 330: "Colligitur autem et hinc cur Deus sub nullo genere sit. Genera enim rerum 
essentiae sunt, Deus autem nec essentia est nec essentiam habet. Quapropter, cum ens ita 
a Peripateticis interdum accipiatur, ut decem tantum genera ambiat, manifestum est sub 
entis nomine, quo Aristotelis etiam sectatores aliquando utuntur, Deum non contineri." 

82 Tbid.: “Tu vero instas a Thoma aliisque ex eadem familia saepe ita et substantiam et ens 
usurpari, ut Deus et substantia et ens dicatur. Quasi vel ego hoc ignorem, quod nemo 
nescit, vel id mihi satis non sit, si interdum aliter faciant, qui non semper, sed quandoque 
hac eos in illum modum dictione uti solitus dixerim." 

83 Ibid. p. 332: "Exemplo hoc erit manifestum: hominem esse leonem semper falsum est, 
quia semper contradictionem claudit, et sicut nunquam ad unionem, ita nunquam ad 
veritatem redigi potest. At me sedere neque verum est, neque falsum. Si vero adiicias me 
sedere, dum sto, illico ut falsitatem, ita etiam invehis contradictionem. Nam me sedere, 
dum sto, contradictionem includit et quam primum desinit esse falsum, ut cum sedere 
incipio, tam primum a divisione redit ad unitatem." It is perhaps relevant to cite here 
Delmedigo's systematical account of the concepts unitas and unum; see Delmedigo, 
Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno, f. 143r: "Unde unum in quantitate, ut dictum est, magis 
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We have seen that the exact nature of the relation between good and evil, 
and also the very nature of good and evil themselves, was yet another point 
of dispute between Pico and Cittadini. For Pico there is no need for a solution 
(solutio) in this case since there was no real difficulty (nodus). He agrees with 
Cittadini that good and evil are contraries, since they provoke two contrary 
movements (motus contrarii): while goodness is something one should desire, 
evil is something one should turn away from.8* These can be regarded as weak 
definitions of good and evil. For Pico, the fact that there are philosophers who 
express doubt regarding the nature of good and evil is enough to leave this 
issue out of his discussion; thus, for him 'good' and 'evil' are not really two con- 
trary ‘things’ and he transforms the entire question into a question concerning 
existence: the contrary relation of good and evil is not the result of a contrary 
nature, but rather the result of the fact that goodness exists and evil does not 
exist.55 Thus 


And so let us conclude: being should be desired, not being should be 
avoided. To desire and to avoid are contrary movements; thus being and 
not being are contrary things.56 


Pico still disagrees that good and evil are contrary things because of the fact 
that ‘being’ and ‘not being’ are contrary things.®” 

Is there a contradiction in Aristotle’s conception of evil as ‘nothing’ on the 
one hand, and his statement in the Categories that good and evil are kinds of 
contrary things on the other (see n. 56 and context)?®® Referring to Simplicius 
Pico explains that good and evil are called kinds of contrary things since one of 
them contains the reason of evil and deficiency (ratio mali et deficientiae), just 


debet dici unitas. In aliis autem dictum est quod ipsa non sunt omnino indivisibilia omni- 
bus modis, et ideo dicuntur unum non unitas." 

84  Ibid., p. 334: "Quod vero dicis non solutam a me argumentationem tuam, qua probas 
bonum et malum esse contraria, dicam ingenue: non putavi ibi opus esse solutione, ubi 
nodus non erat. Est autem illa huiusmodi: bonum appetendum est, malum vero fugien- 
dum; appetere et fugere sunt motus contrarii; bonum igitur et malum sunt contraria." 

85 Ibid.: “Mihi vero haec tua ratiocinatio adeo efficax tantarumque esse virium videtur, ut 
non bonum tantummodo et malum, de quibus fortasse quis ambigat, sed etiam esse et 
non esse, quae nemo nescit esse contradictoria, probet esse contraria." 

86 Ibid. “Ita enim colligemus: esse est appetendum, non esse est fugiendum; appetere et 
fugere sunt motus contrarii; esse igitur et non esse sunt contraria." 

87  Ibid.:"Aut igitur mihi des ‘esse’ et ‘non esse’ esse contraria; aut ego tibi bonum et malum 
contraria esse non dabo.” 

88  Ibid.:"Quomodo igitur malum nihil est, cum Aristoteles dicat in Praedicamentis bonum et 
malum genera esse contrariorum?" 
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as when we compare black to white or bitterness to sweetness. In this way any 
contrary relation is reduced to ‘good’ and ‘evil’, in so far as any defect contains 
‘cause of evil’. For this reason Aristotle in the first book of the Physics argues 
that contrary things are always compared according to that in which they are 
better or worse.9? 

At this point Pico refers to Thomas and his use of Simplicius (see nn. 61-62 
and context), where the purpose of the entire discussion, according to Pico, 
is to prove that evil does not exist and thus, that there can be no real con- 
trary relation between good and evil, exactly the opposite view from the one 
supported by Cittadini.?? In other words: Pico, who accuses Cittadini of not 
reading Simplicius and thus attributing to him a view which is the opposite 
of his real view, that there is no contrary relation between good and evil, 
has missed the fact that Cittadini rejects in this case the authorities of both 
Thomas and Simplicius and supports the view according to which substantial 
evil does exist, and it has a real contrary relation with goodness. And so there 
is no need to encourage Cittadini to read more attentively Thomas since, as we 
have seen, while Thomas only now and then calls the relations between good 
and evil things ‘contrary’, and in fact regarded these relations as privations 
(privationes),?! Cittadini goes a step beyond Thomas and does regard these 
relations as contrary. Pico ends his second response arguing against the pos- 
sibility of the existence of absolute evil, and thus against a real contrary rela- 
tion between good and evil. According to him 'evil' things always involve some 


89 Tbid., p. 336: “... respondeo quod et apud Simplicium poteras legere, ideo bonum malum- 
que contrariorum genera dici, quoniam alterum semper contrariorum rationem mali et 
deficientiae habet, ut nigrum si albo, et amarum si dulci comparetur. Ita enim contraria 
omnia ad bonum malumque reducuntur, quatenus omnis defectus mali rationem habet; 
quocirca et primo libro Physicae Auscultationis dicitur contraria semper secundum meli- 
oris peiorisque invicem rationem comparari." For the reference here see pp. 446-447, 
n.125, where Ebgi in the commentary notes provides the relevant passage from Thomas's 
De malo, q. 1, a. 1. 

9o  lbid., pp. 336—338: “Quid enim aliud ea potissimum agit disputatione, quam ut probet 
malum esse nihil? Quod si malum nihil est, bono contrarium esse non potest, quoniam 
utrumque contrarium natura aliquid est. Atque hoc ipsum est quod ibi Thomas Simplicii 
autoritate confirmat. Vide quantum aberras, qui confirmari testimonio Simplicii eam 
credis opinionem, quam ipse Simplicii testimonio infirmat. In quem errorem forte non 
incidisses, si ipsum Simplicii librum aliquando legisses, apud quem nulla unquam fit 
mentio de boni malique oppositione contraria." 

91  lbid., p.338: "Quod si mihi obiectes obtalmiam et egritudinem, in quibus contrarietatem 
videtur Thomas agnoscere, iubebo te illius verba diligentius introspicere. Non enim haec 
etiam dicit esse contraria, sed ea cum sint privationes, interdum tamen appelari con- 
traria. Quod cur fieri ipse velit, si attendas, videbis, quam ipsum malum contrarii propri- 
etatem omnino nesciat." 
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goodness (bonitatis aliquid), or contain an admixture with goodness (bonitatis 
admixtio), and they are never ‘wholly evil’ (omnino mala).?? 

Cittadini's third objections, just like Pico's second and third responses, echo 
a real debate which was probably held in Ferrara in the midst of Pico's and 
Poliziano's ‘manuscripts tour’ (between 3 June and n July 1491), on 10 and on 
20 June 1491. We have Pico's third response in the form of marginal notes to 
Cittadini's third objections.?3 

Cittadini opens his third objections by reminding Pico of four conclusions 
or theses that were debated during their debate in Ferrara: that God exists, that 
God is one, that God is not God, and that there is a contradiction in case God as 
the first being does not exist but gold does exist. He mentions the fact that he 
already gave Pico his objections to these theses and have not received any reac- 
tion for four months, and complains that Pico previously at most (duntaxat) 
responded to his objections against solutions to some arguments regarding the 
first thesis.94 

You can rest assured, my friend, Pico says, that I have not forgotten anything 
we discussed face to face (coram), although it would not have been a great 
loss if some of the things we discussed together were indeed lost or forgotten.95 


92  lbid.:"Eatenus enim haec contrarii aliquo modo nomen sortiri posse concedit, quatenus 
omnem plane mali rationem non habent, sed bonitatis aliquid retinent, quam nondum 
amiserunt. Quare eatenus aliquo modo contraria, quatenus aliquo modo non omnino 
mala"; ibid., p. 340: "Certe hoc considerare debueras, quod de imperfectis quibusdam 
malis ex ea, quam adhuc retinent, bonitatis admixtione conceditur ad ipsam immixtam 
absolutamque mali naturam non esse transferendum" 

93  Onthis see Bacchelli's remarks in ibid., pp. 165-167. As Bacchelli points out the presence 
of Poliziano at the debate in Ferrara is evident thanks to a remark found in Pico's sec- 
ond response, ibid., p. 326: "Quapropter rectissime tibi quaerenti inter disputandum, quid 
esset Deus, respondit vir doctissimus Politianus noster ex Simonidis poetae sententia se 
nescire quid esset." 

94 A Antonio Cittadini, Giovanni Pico, Tertiae obiectiones cum responsione in margine, in ibid., 
pp. 342-344: "Conclusiones olim verbo concessae, nisi forte oblitus es, fuere: ‘Deus est’, 
‘Deus est unus, ‘Deus non est Deus’, 'Contradictionem claudit Deum, hoc est primum ens, 
non esse et aurum esse'; adversus quas obiectiones nonnullas formavi et in scriptis dedi. 
Expectabam igitur his obiectionibus tandem responderes, posteaquam menses quattuor 
siluisti maioribus fortasse negociis implicitus. Tu vero primis duntaxat respondes, quas 
antea adversus argumentorum quorumdam solutiones formaveram.” Bacchelli speculates 
(ibid., pp. 166167) that since these objections mentioned here by Cittadini do not corre- 
spond to his second objections of May 1491, that they were given to Pico in person during 
the debate in Ferrara, but somehow were lost and so Pico, in his second response — as 
Cittadini complains — does not deal with most of them, mainly with the last two theses 
related to the debate in Ferrara. 

95  lbid.,p.342:"*Non sum oblitus, Compater, ne dubita! Prorsus omnium meminisse me plane 
cognosces, quamquam haud magna fiat iactura, si excidant quae coram tractavimus." 
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There is clearly a growing difference in attitude between Pico and Cittadini 
with regard to the matters discussed in Ferrara: for Pico those matters have 
very little importance (levissima haec omnia). Yet he will not follow in this case 
Nicoletto Vernia, who apparently disregarded completely some objections 
against his ideas sent to him by Cittadini, and he promises short solutions to 
Cittadini's recent doubts.?6 We have here an interesting echo of another debate, 
or at least the first step in a debate, in the form of Cittadini's objections against 
Vernia, to which the latter did not respond. The editors of the text say nothing 
about this remark and the whole issue is a matter for further investigation. 

With regard to the statement ‘God exists, Pico refers to Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite: God is greater (maior) than any name (appellatio), even greater 
than the name 'God"?" Cittadini finds the distinction between the question 
‘what is it’ (quid est) — referred to God's essence and deemed illegitimate by 
Pico, following Thomas, and the question ‘whether it exists’ (an est) — referring 
to God's existence — difficult to maintain, since the same word - est — appears 
in both questions. How is it possible — he asks — that God, according to Thomas, 
is not being (ens non esse), and if He is not being (neque esse) and does not have 
an essence, yet at least He exists (existit).9° Pico admits that in Thomas and 
other Peripatetics both 'being' and 'essence' can be attributed to God, yet the 
fact that these terms are used occasionally (aliquando) is enough for him to 
determine that they cannot be attributed to God.9? 

The general tone of the debate has become now more direct and to some 
extent strained: Cittadini insists that Pico should indicate where exactly 
Thomas argues that God does not have an essence, while according to him, 
Thomas in all of his major texts argues for the opposite view.!°° For Pico this 
is a naive objection (rudis obiectio), since for the Platonists, in God there is no 


96  Ibid.:"Levissima enim haec omnia, quibus et te occupatum et me non ociosum homi- 
nem occupas. Sed ne imitari me credas Nicolettum, qui scribenti tibi adversus eum nihil 
respondere dignatus est, adnotabo breviter solutiones tuarum dubitationum." 

97  lbid.:"Dixi vere dici ‘Deus est’; Deum item ex sententia Dionysii omni appellatione esse 
maiorem, etiam appellatione hac Dei; quod ille scribit in libro De Mystica Theologia." 

98 Ibid. p. 344: “... "Deus enim - inquis — iuxta Thomam non est essentia; item iuxta eun- 
dem vocabulum entis essentiam plerumque significat et quaestioni 'quid est? respon- 
detur, verbum vero ipsum ‘est’ quaestioni ‘an est?’ reddi solet". Quapropter colligis iuxta 
Thomam Deus ens non esse, si neque esse est neque essentiam habet, sed duntaxat 
existit." 

99  lbid.:"Dixi postrema epistola neminem esse qui nesciat et apud Thomam et apud alios 
Peripateticos ita saepe et ens accipi et essentiam, ut de Deo utrumque dicatur, sed id mihi 
esse satis quod aliquando ita ens essentiamque usurpant, ut de Deo dici non possit." 

ioo Ibid., pp. 344-346: "Sed dicas, rogo: ubinam in Thoma didicisti Deum essentiam non 
esse, cum totus Thomas huic sententiae reclamet? Nam in prima parte, in Summa con- 
tra Gentiles, in Quaestionibus disputatis, in libello De Ente et Essentia, in commentis in 
Aristotelem, in omnibus denique locis ubi res exigit, Deum essentiam esse et tenet et 
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distinction between essence and existence. Thus, existence occupies in God 
the place of essence in other things, so that for Him essence means nothing 
but His existence.!?! Cittadini is still unsatisfied and cannot understand how 
Pico could argue in his De ente et uno that God, according to the Platonists, 
is not being, since the existence of God is nothing but His essence, and now 
in his responses, while following and defending the Platonists, he rejects that 
God is essence.!°? According to Cittadini, who refers here to both Aristotle 
and Thomas, it is foolish to ask ‘what this is?’ unless we know already that the 
object of this question exists.!°3 Pico disagrees: for him such an argument is 
more foolish since the existence of something (esse/existere) is different from 
its being (ens), which is predicating that this thing is essential (essentiale est).10^ 

Cittadini cannot find in Thomas a distinction between existence (esse) 
and being (ens). Thus, the answer to the question ‘does it exist?’ (an est) is ‘it 
exists as being’ (ens est); the answer to the question ‘does this thing truly and 
properly exist?’ (sit) is ‘it is truly and properly exist as being’ (est ens); and the 
answer to the question ‘does God truly and properly exist’ (sit) is 'God truly and 
properly exists as being’ (ens est).105 Pico points out some inconsistency in this 
argument since, according to Thomas, evil is that thing (tale) which does not 
exist (non est), and so in answering the question ‘what is it’ (quid sit) — referring 
to evil — we could not reply ‘it is something’ (aliquid) or ‘being’ (ens); and yet in 
answering the question ‘what sin is?’ we could reply ‘that which is evil.106 This 
means that evil, although it does not really exist, can still somehow describe 


probat; nec in re tam clara opus est verba hominis allegare. Si negaveris, plura quam sit 
opus recensebo.” 

101 Tbid., p. 346: “Rudis obiectio! Non enim Platonici, cum id dicunt, intelligunt esse in Deo 
essentiam et esse, sed in eo non differre. At esse in Deo locum eum habere, quem in rebus 
aliis habet essentia, ut ei pro essentia nihil sit aliud quam ipsum esse.” 

102 Ibid.: “Praeterea in libello tuo De Ente et Uno, nisi excidit, prius dixisti ideo Deum iuxta 
Platonicos ens non esse, quod Dei esse non est aliud ab eius essentia. Quomodo igitur 
nunc eosdem secutus, eosdem defendens, negas Deum essentiam esse?" 

103 Ibid., pp. 346-348: "Insulsum enim est quaerere ‘quid est?, nisi sciatur rem esse, uti 
Aristoteles secundo Analiticorum posteriorum libro et Thomas aperte testantur" 

104 Ibid. p. 346: "Insulsa potius argumentatio, quoniam aliud est rem esse, hoc est existere, 
aliud esse ens, ut ens praedicatum essentiale est." 

105 Ibid., p. 350: “Quod si ulterius procedendum est, dicamus, hoc modo nihil a Thoma rec- 
edentes, quod quaestioni ‘an est?’ iure respondetur ‘ens est’; igitur quod quaestioni ‘an 
res vere ac proprie sit? respondetur ‘vere et proprie est ens’. Sicut enim se habet quod 
simpliciter est ad id quod simpliciter est, ita quod vere ac proprie est ad id quod vere 
et proprie est; quaerenti autem 'an vere et proprie Deus sit?' rationabiliter respondetur 
‘Deus vere igitur et proprie ens est^" 

106 Tbid.: “Vide quantum fallaris! Malum secundum Thomam tale non est, ut quaerenti de eo 
‘quid sit?’ possimus ‘aliquid’ respondere vel ‘ens’, et tamen quaerenti ‘quid est peccatum?' 
respondere possumus ‘quod est malum?" 
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the act of sin. Do we have here, what Delmedigo regards as an analogical man- 
ner of speaking (dicitur analogice)?107 

This brings Cittadini to consider the double meaning of the concept ‘being’ 
(ens) in yet another effort to explain the status of evil, citing Thomas's Summa 
theologiae 1, q. 48, a. 2. In one way ‘being’ means the entity of a thing (entitas 
rei), asitis divided through the ten categories and is exchangeable with a thing. 
Here privation and evil are not ‘being’. In another way ‘being’ means the truth 
in a proposition which consists in a composition of which its copula is the 
word est: this is 'being' (ens) which is the answer to the question 'does it exist?' 
Here we find evil: we say that blindness is in the eye or some other privation. 
In this way even evil is called ‘being’!° These words of Thomas serve as a proof 
for Pico since, according to him, when Cittadini argues that God is called ens, 
so long as this word is used for answering the question ‘is it exist?, it does not 
mean that ens refers here to the essence of things.!0? 

This interpretation is completely rejected by Cittadini, who is very dismiss- 
ive of Pico's reading of Thomas. He suggests his own solution to the problem 
by arguing that if God, in that part which is the idea, is being, it is most certain 
that He is being in that part which is God, since this part is absolute, while the 
other is only relative.!!? Pico's response to this claim is to mount a direct attack 
on Cittadini, declaring that he is not going to imitate him in attributing false 
opinions to Thomas, and by making explicit what he regards as a false view 


107 Elijah Delmedigo, Quaestio de esse et essentia et uno, f. 142v: "Impossibile autem est ut sit 
unum genus univocum substantiae et reliquis praedicamentis cum sint natura omnino 
et totaliter divisae; ergo haec dicuntur analogice..." Analogy is mentioned by Cittadini in 
Antonio Cittadini, Giovanni Pico, Tertiae obiectiones cum responsione in margine, p. 362: 
"Quod enim ex altero ob similitidinem sive analogiam nomen mutatur, proprio eiusdem 
nomine appellari consuevit." 

108 Antonio Cittadini, Giovanni Pico, Tertiae obiectiones cum responsione in margine, pp. 356- 
358: “... ‘Uno modo, secundum quod significat entitatem rei, prout dividitur per decem 
praedicamenta; et sic convertitur cum re. Et hoc modo nulla privatio est ens; unde nec 
malum. Alio modo dicitur ens, quod significat veritatem propositionis, quae in compo- 
sitione consistit, cuius nota est hoc verbum “est”: et hoc est ens quod respondetur ad 
quaestionem "an est?”. Et sic cecitatem dicimus esse in oculo, vel quamcumque aliam 
privationem. Et hoc modo etiam malum dicitur ens. Haec Thomas.’ 

109 Tbid., p. 358: “At tutemet verba Thomae supra exponens in sententiam nostram incidisti, 
cum dixisti Deum ens dici, quatenus per ens respondetur ad quaestionem ‘an est?, non 
autem quatenus rerum essentiam significat." Pico refers here to Cittadini's repeated argu- 
ment against the Platonists; see ibid.: "... Deus autem non solum est, verumetiam proprie 
ac vere est; vere igitur ac proprie ens est." 

iio Jbid., pp. 358-360: "Sed ex Thoma argumentum solvere voluisti, ea Thomae ascribens, 
quae ab hominis sententia penitus aliena esse nemo est, qui Thomam legerit, qui nesciat. 
Unde nec alia ratio soluta est, qua dixi: ‘si Deus ea parte, qua est idea, est ens, multo magis 
ea parte, qua Deus est: hoc enim absolutum quiddam, hoc vero relativum" 
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ascribed by Cittadini to Thomas: that good and evil are properly and really con- 
trary things, and that this is confirmed by Simplicius. But, Pico opines, there is 
not a single word in Simplicius about this issue.!! This point exposes two very 
different methods and approaches: Pico is here following a humanist approach 
by aiming at maximum precision in any reference, citation or interpretation, 
an approach which has been adapted in modern scholarship. Thus, attrib- 
uting to Simplicius a view which cannot be found in his text is an egregious 
error.!? For Cittadini this is not essential; what is crucial for him is the actual 
argument — that good and evil are really contraries — and it is enough for him 
to follow the authority of Simplicius via Thomas.!!3 

To some extent, Cittadini presents the opposite view to that of Delmedigo 
(see n. 83 and context) and prefers 'unity' (unitas) to 'one' (unum) as the more 
proper attribute of God, and in principle, criticizes the Platonists for using the 
adjective similis instead of the substantive similitudo in their account of the 
relation between God and His proper name or attribute." Pico remarks that 
'one' (unum) as it is used in Greek by the Platonists, while referring to God, is 
not a denominative (= adjective) but rather a substantive, thus alluding once 
more to Cittadini's ignorance in Greek.!!5 

There isa moment in the debate where Cittadini seems to show some aware- 
ness of the fact that he is going a step beyond Aristotle's contrary pairs, includ- 
ing the contrast between good and evil (Categories 11b21), and presents what he 
regards as a more accurate reading of Thomas than Pico, in which a contrary 


111 Tbid.: “Non ascriberem falsa Thomae, quia te non imitor Compater, qui dicis ex Thomae 
sententia bonum et malum esse proprie et vere contraria idque etiam Simplicii autoritate 
confirmari; de qua re cum ostenderem nullum verbum esse apud Simplicium, respondes 
te colligisse id a Simplicio dici. At liber est in manibus, Compater. Simplicius id non dicit; 
male ergo colligisti." 

112 Ibid., p. 388: “Et tu infra fateris te falso allegasse, sed dicis hoc nullius esse momenti. 
Quomodo ergo mens tua me fugit? Illud fateor me fugisse nullius esse momenti Simplicio 
ascribere, quae non dicit. Credebam enim ego illum errare, qui diceret ‘Simplicius hoc 
dicit; quod tamen Simplicius nusquam diceret." 

113 Ibid.: “Miraris postremo malum et bonum a me contraria vel ex Thomae sententia affir- 
mari et, quod maius est, aberrare me dicis, quod Simplicium falso allegem, falso quoque 
dixerim Beatum Thomam eius testimonio probare malum bonumque esse invicem 
contraria." 

114 Ibid., pp. 362—364: "Deus igitur si ex unitate ob similitudinem nomen sortitus est, non 
unus, sed unitas potius vocandus est. Praeterea si nomen omne concretum aliud signifi- 
cat et aliud, quomodo Platonici Deum non similitudinem potius quam similem vocant?" 

115 Ibid., p. 362: "Unum quod Platonici de Deo enuntiant non denominativum est, sed sub- 
stantivum. Hoc autem quia Platonica omnino ignoras et Graecam linguam intelligere non 
potes. Vide igitur quam sit subtilis haec appellandi ratio!" 
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relation does not entail a complete removal of goodness.!6 But Pico remains 
unimpressed: for him Thomas's entire question proves that evil does not exist 
and he concludes that evil is a privation, not contrary relation." Cittadini ends 
his third objections by praising the practice of the debate.!!$ 

We have mentioned (n. 4 and context) the fact that Cittadini's fourth objec- 
tions remained unanswered by Giovanni Pico, and that we have the response 
of Gianfrancesco Pico to these objections, together with some exchange of 
letters between the two. Cittadini's fourth objections are a short summery of 
the main arguments in the debate, with some added clarifications and certain 
additional sharpness. I am not sure that at this stage he was expecting another 
response from Pico. In fact, his final remark suggests that he probably did not.!? 

A rejection of the distinction between existence and essence is introduced 
in the beginning of these last objections: it is not the same thing to say (as Pico 
does, following the ‘Platonists’) that God is not ‘being’ because existence in 
God should be taken as essence (esse in Deo pro essentia est), and to argue that 
it is because existence is not different than essence. In this regard, according 
to Cittadini, there is no difference between God and a stone: the existence of 
a stone should also be taken for its essence, but it will not be ‘being’ nor ‘good’. 
Thus, the existence of a stone is not essence but rather both its existence and 
its essence are the same for the stone.!20 


116 Tbid., pp. 390: "Recordare igitur Aristotelem in Praedicamentis quattuor oppositionum 
genera assignare; item memineris Aristotelem huiusmodi genera a se invicem seiun- 
gere; rursus nota sanum ab eo et egrum inter contraria numerari. Hac igitur ratione, qua 
Aristoteles contraria a reliquis oppositionum generibus seiungit, ego bonum malumque 
contraria esse affirmavi rursumque fateor, atque hoc est quod divus Thomas dixit in prima 
quaestione De Malo: "bonum et malum esse contraria, quemadmodum sanum egrumque, 
non autem quemadmodum visus et cecitas"; ibid., pp. 390-392: "Si enim verba Thomae 
accuratius legisti, plane intelligi potest, quomodo nec cecitas nec mors nec aliud malum 
potest ex toto bonum auferre. Cecitas quidem visum aufert et totum, sed non vitam nec 
corpus. Mors vitam quidem penitus aufert, sed nec corpus nec materiam primam." 

117 Ibid., p. 392: “Nonne tota quaestione probat malum esse nihil, et inde colligit malum esse 
privationem, non autem contrarium?" 

118 bid. p. 404: "Grata erit mihi huiusmodi disputatio, nec tibi debet esse molesta. Est enim 
disputatio cribrum veritatis, suavissimus animae cibus, nihil habens ingrati." 

119 Antonio Cittadini, Quartae obiectiones, p. 416: "Iis obiectionibus, si voles, aliquid respon- 
deto, Compater optime, quo disputationi iam finem faciamus: satis enim lusimus. 
Caeterum nolim putes me aut odio aut malivolentia in haec divertisse. Scio, meministi, 
priusquam aliquid tibi scriberem significasse an velles. Equidem (Deum testor) comitem 
meum Mirandulanum et amo et venereor; quod, si aliquando experiri libuerit, me nihil 
mentitum cognosces." 

120 bid., p. 406: “Non ideo dictum est Deum ens non esse, quod esse in Deo pro essentia 
est, sed quia esse non est aliud ab essentia; quod longe diversum est. Alioquin ipsum 
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Cittadini’s response to Pico's critical observations (n. 106 and context) 
regarding the existence of evil is simply to point out the gap and of the need 
to bridge it, between words or concepts on the one hand and things or the 
reality on the other: in the case of negations and privations, we cannot just 
ask ‘what is this thing’ without understanding ‘this thing’ and its existence. For 
Cittadini existence and essence are inseparable, and so answering the above 
question with the answer ‘being’ or ‘something’ is only playing with words 
which do not reflect the reality, just as in the case of the question *what is sin?! 
The important implication here is that just like the essence of sin, which is 
known inseparably from its existence, so are the essence and existence of evil. 
Moreover, Cittadini emphasizes the paradoxical outcome — Aristotelian in 
nature — resulting from the separation, in reality and not only for the sake of 
the discussion, of existence and essence: humanity will be different from man, 
whiteness from something white, the existence of the idea from its essence. In 
case the essence of the idea is God, the existence of the idea will be something 
different from God, and so, under these assumptions, we find in God a real 
composition (secundum rem compositio), and not only a composition accord- 
ing to the argumentation or discussion (secundum rationem).?? 

Cittadini's independent ‘movements’, in the course of the debate, between 
different authorities according to the issues at stake is clearly conscious, and 
according to him, it is also a point of unjustified critique by Pico.7? In gen- 
eral he is more open to nuances: thus, for instance, he thinks that not all false 
things are equally divided or false, nor are all entities or beings equally good, 
although absolutely they are all good. In the same way privations are always 


esse lapidis, quod sibi pro essentia est, nec ens erit nec bonum. Esse enim lapidis non est 
essentia, sed ipsum sibi et esse suum et sua est essentia." 

121 Jbid.: “Si in negationibus et privationibus quid sint quaeri non potest, cum igitur sint, 
non satis est ad quaestionem 'quid est?' formandum scire rem, de qua quaeritur, esse, 
sed amplius scire oportet et esse et aliquid esse. Quaerenti igitur ‘quid est?’ ridicule ac 
irrationabiliter respondetur ‘ens’ aut ‘aliquid’, sive ens primo modo, sive secundo capiatur; 
quod si quaeratur ‘quid sit peccatum?" vocabuli potius est quaestio, quam rei.” 

122 Ibid.: “Si aliquid est ens, ideo, iuxta positionem tuam, esse ens, quod esse est aliud secun- 
dum rem ab essentia: aliud est, inquis, humanitas, aliud homo, aliud album sive albedo, 
aliud res alba. Igitur si idea est ens, ideo erit ens, quod esse ideae est aliud ab idea. Idea 
autem Deus est; esse igitur ideae est aliud a Deo; est igitur in Deo secundum rem compo- 
sitio, non solum secundum rationem" 

123 Ibid., p. 410: "Quid miraris si dico Latinos Aristotelem non negare, quem Simplicius negat, 
non etiam Boetius? Nunquid propterea vel Boetium non imitor vel barbaros extollo? 
Mirum me hominem vocas. Ego vero te mirabilem appellarim, qui cum Boetium imiter, 
posthabito interim Simplicio, me Boetium aspernari et barbaros sequi existimes." 
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partial (semiplenae) and they never fully take away every element of goodness.!24 
But this rather dialectical relation between good and evil depends on the real 
existence of a substantial evil, and so: 


For evil, which is privation, subsists in a subject, [and] it is necessary for 
that subject to participate in goodness, otherwise there can be no subject, 
since if it does not exist at all, it cannot be subjected.25 


The logical balance between good and evil — the building block of morality — 
consists of the real existence of both. 

By the end of these fourth objections we have yet another reference to 
Nicoletto Vernia who, according to Cittadini, could not respond to the argu- 
ment that something infinite annihilates itself.'?6 This might just be another 
echo of the same debate referred to previously (see n. 96 and context). Also 
here the editors of the text are silent regarding this episode. 

This chapter cannot be completed without a short account of the corre- 
spondence between Cittadini and Gianfrancesco Pico, in the light of the lat- 
ter's response to the fourth objections. The two letters show mutual respect 
and cordial relations. While Cittadini praises Gianfrancesco's talent and eru- 
dition as reflected in his response, Gianfrancesco points out the spiritual 


124 Ibid.: “... nec propterea restrictio debuit adiungi, quod non omia falsa sunt aequaliter 
divisa aut falsa. Nec enim omnia entia sunt aequaliter bona, absolute tamen bona sunt 
omnia’; ibid., pp. 4310-412: "Privationes quasdam a me semiplenas vocari plurimum admi- 
raris et nullas esse probas hoc modo: malum est nihil, igitur non est semiplena privatio. 
Ego vero, argumentum tuum prosequens, sic dicam: aegritudo mala est; igitur nihil est; 
non est igitur semiplena privatio. Est autem privatio quaedam aegritudo, non igitur est 
vel sanitatis vel boni cuiuspiam semiplena privatio, sed plena potius et perfecta, quod 
fieri non potest. Imperfectae, igitur, privationes semiplenae sunt ut aegritudo, raritas, tur- 
pitudo; cecitas visus perfecta, boni imperfecta; bonum enim, quod in vidente est, totum 
non adimit." 

125 Ibid., p. 412: "Malum enim est privatio, quae in subiecto consistit, quod necesse est bon- 
itate participet, alioquin subiectum esse non posset; quod enim omnino non est, subiici 
non potest." 

126 lbid. p. 416: “Infinitum enim, inquis, sese ipsum perimit. Equidem, puto, si Nicoletto 
quispiam huiusmodi argumenta scripsisset, nihil respondisset, nec ego contra aliquid 
opponam, ne, ubi res mihi luce clarior videtur, aliquid videar dubitare..." 

127 Pico, Opera omnia, vol. 2, p. 107: "Legi missas ad me in patrui tui scripta defensiones in 
quibus magnam rerum doctrinam et admirabilem ingenii solertiam plane deprehendi, 
sumque inventionibus tuis mirifice oblectatus non solum propterea quod video bonas 
artes tutores optimos ac patronos aliquando habituras, quibus a tenebris a barbarie vin- 
dicentur, verum etiam eo magis quod de te si philosophari pergas, nescio quid magnum 
ac grande mihi facile polliceor..." 
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bond between his uncle and Cittadini, which goes far beyond their intellectual 
debate.!28 

In his response Gianfrancesco emphasizes the fact that he added to the 
debate many issues, using distinguished authorities, in support of Pico's 
arguments and in order to protect his reputation.?? And indeed we do find 
in Gianfrancesco's account a wider range of authorities, mainly scholastic, 
than the rather limited range found in the debate between Pico and Cittadini. 
The method here is clear: refuting the arguments of the scholastic Cittadini 
by using arguments of authors who belong to the same philosophical ‘school’. 
Beyond Thomas we find here references to Scotus and also to Giles of Rome — 
who seems rather central to Gianfrancesco's line of argumentation, to John 
Capreolus, John Baconthorpe, Gregory of Rimini, Walter Burley, Gratiadeus 
Esculanus, Robert Holcot, Albert the Great and Anselm of Canterbury.!°° 

In many cases Gianfrancesco provides citations from Cittadini's arguments 
before presenting his own criticism of them. In general his references to, and 
citations from, different authorities are rather accurate and specific. This 
is reflected in a phrase which Gianfrancesco uses more than once, 'so that I 
would use his own words’ (ut eius verbis utar)?! Referring to Cittadini's argu- 
ment (n. 121 and context) that in the case of negations and privations and the 
case of sin as an example of evil (a typical negation or privation), we cannot 
really investigate it without understanding its essence, and that essence and 
existence are in principle inseparable, otherwise sins would not exist and we 
would not be able to know anything about them, and so asking what sin is, 
and replying that it is being or something, is only a matter of words rather 
than a reflection of things or of reality; Gianfrancesco argues that it is possible 
to investigate negations and privations without knowing their essence. It is 


128  Ibid., p.108: “Tu vero et Picus noster eratis ante disputationem compatres hoc est spiritali 
astricti nodo." 

129 Tbid., p. uo: "Addidimus multa a magnis etiam authoribus pro testimonio petita quae 
omnia non alia de causa factitata a me existimare te velim, nisi ut rudium insolentiumque 
philosophiae et malevolorum iudiciis occurrerem, ad quos forte cum pervenisset fama 
quartam te ad patruum meum super ea controversia dedisse epistolam cui non respon- 
disset, tulissent ac tutam sententiam (qui blacteronibus et invidis mos est) alia quapiam 
de causa quae iusta non esset rescribere Picum non curavisse." 

130 For Scotus see ibid., p. 115, 119, 131; for Giles of Rome see p. 112, 119, 120; for John Capreolus 
see p. 112; for John Baconthorpe see p. 115, 129; for Gregory of Rimini see p. 117; for Walter 
Burley and Gratiadeus Esculanus see p. 119; for Robert Holcot see p. 120; for Albert and 
Anselm see p. 125. 

131 Tbid., p. 120. 
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enough to know that they exist. But in order to reach this conclusion one needs 
to leave Thomas behind and turn to Giles of Rome.!? 

Concerning the identification of the idea with God — a theme which is dis- 
cussed throughout the debate between Pico and Cittadini — Gianfrancesco 
argues that the idea is composed of essence and existence, and that it is called 
being since it is just like an exemplar of created things made out of existence 
and essence; thus these created things are regarded as composites, while in 
God there is no composite. And so God should not be regarded as an exemplar 
of other things but rather we contemplate God as He enjoys Himself in the 
most inner recess of His divinity.?? 

It is far from evident that Cittadini would concur with Gianfrancesco that 
his arguments, compared to spears, were turned against him, when, since by 
insisting on a contradiction between good and evil, he was obliged to admit 
that evil as ‘not being’ is something good and positive which can be contrasted 
to goodness.!*4 As we have seen, for Cittadini, evil is not identical to ‘not being’, 
it is ‘good’ and ‘positive’ only in the sense that it really exists. Bringing into 
the debate yet more authorities in support of the idea that evil is nothing is 
not a proper refutation of Cittadini's argument, nor is the claim that Boethius 
alone among all the Latins is brought by Cittadini in support of his argument.1?5 


132 Tbid., p. 112: "Cui obiectioni respondemus non illum unquam dixisse in privationibus et 
negationibus non posse quaeri quid essent. Sed non posse responderi quod Thomae gra- 
tia protulit, quem te super hoc dubitante in prioribus epistolis verum ne scilicet, esset an 
falsum citavit his verbis, verum esse fatearis oportet nisi deseras tuum Thomam, quod 
et nos etiam ab Egidio Romano in secundo commentariorum libro in theologicas sen- 
tentias assertum esse reperimus. Satis enim est ad quaestionem quid est formandam 
Scire eam rem esse de qua sciscitamur, neque necessarium est ut qui quid res sit vestiga- 
turus est, sciat rem esse aut aliquid primo modo, sed secundo tantum hoc est eam esse." 
Gianfrancesco provides the argument of Cittadini just before this citation. 

133 Ibid., p. 14: “Ea propter hunc in modum idaeam secundum rationem ex essentia et 
existentia dicere possumus esse compositam, et ens vocare eam, scilicet ut exemplar 
creaturarum ex esse et essentia, re differentia, compositarum considerantes, quam com- 
positionem in Deo non ponimus quando eum non ut aliorum exemplar, sed ut in penitis- 
simo suae divinitatis recessu seipso fruentem contemplamur.” 

134 Tbid., pp. 18-119: “... cum tela tua in te retorsit hoc modo: bonum et malum secundum te 
sunt contraria, et utrumque contrariorum est aliquid positivum, et secundum te non ens 
est bonum; ergo secundum te non ens est aliquid positivum et aliquid et ens convertun- 
tur; ergo secundum te non ens est aliquid positivum." 

135 Ibid., pp. 1193120: “... non solum Thomam in ea opinione fuisse ut malum esset nihil sed 
catervatim plures philosophos et theologos illustres in hanc sententiam pedibus mani- 
busque descendisse"; ibid., p.120: "Boetium tantum ex Latinis omnibus contra Simplicium 
et reliquos illustres interpretes citare in iudicium videris, quem si tantum Latinorum 
numero dignaris ascribere is unus erit ex Latinis expositoribus, non Latini expositores qui 
tuae opinioni suffragari videbitur." 
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However, Gianfrancesco's more substantial point concerns his very rejection 
of Cittadini's idea regarding 'partial privation' (semiplena privatio) (see n. 124 
and context): for him blindness, sickness and ugliness are all complete priva- 
tions and there is nothing partial in them.!?6 Blindness is an evil thing, and evil 
is nothing, but nothing is not partial privation since in case it were partial it 
would follow that something positive is left there and this positive element will 
not be able to cause evil.!?? 

Moreover, Gianfrancesco argues that in case no privation in itself really 
(actu) negates the whole of goodness, then all privations are partial, which 
is not exactly what Cittadini wanted when he made the distinction between 
complete and partial privations. So in order to be consistent here and make 
the best necessary connection between these arguments one should assume 
only a complete privation, so that no goodness could be found once evil as pri- 
vation is involved. Gianfrancesco refers here to Pseudo-Dionysius in support of 
the argument that outright evil destroys outright goodness (universale malum 
universale bonum perimeret). Otherwise, in case of a partial privation, not only 
would goodness be found in evil but also evil be found in goodness; for this 
reason one must assume only a complete privation.!38 

What we have here, through Gianfrancesco's criticism of the notion of par- 
tial privation, is yet another instance of Cittadini's view regarding the concrete 
existence of evil and the dynamic which exists between good and evil. The 
clash in the philosophical and theological tradition is between, on the one 
hand, an ‘idealistic’ view of good and evil, in which there is an absolute con- 
trast between the two, but this contrast is based on the assumption that evil 
does not really exist, and if this is the case, there is no real contrast since only 
the good really exists. On the other hand we have a more ‘realistic’ view in 
which the real contrast between good and evil is the result of the real exist- 
ence of both. This view allows for a dynamic between good and evil, something 
which we know from our daily experience. 


136 Ibid., p.122. 

137 Ibid.:“... coecitas qua coecitas malum est, qua malum nihil est quam nihil non semiplena 
privatio, quia si semiplena aliquid positivi relinqueret quod non facit malum.” 

138 Ibid.: "Praeterea nulla privatio in se omne bonum privat actu, ergo omnes privationes 
essent semiplenae privationes quod est contra te, qui aliquas plenas aliquas semiplenas 
esse contendis; connexio optima et necessaria, et quod assumpsimus hoc probamus argu- 
mento, cum nullum bonum unquam inveniretur si totalis quaedam et universalis privatio 
in rerum natura comperiretur, ut paulo ante ex Dionysii verbis innvimus, malum enim 
privat particulare bonum cum malum in bono sit, et universale malum universale bonum 
perimeret, si tamen inveniretur quod fieri non potest, et sic collige non semiplenas sed 
plenas semper propriorum habituum privationes reperiri." 
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Gianfrancesco is aware of this clash or tension in the tradition and he is 
honest enough as a person and a good enough philosopher to address the 
issue. Thus, for him, evil has a double meaning: the first is an absolute evil, 
which does not exist and is really nothing since it has no subject. The second is 
evil as a privation of some good, it is a particular evil (particulare malum) and 
here evil accepts something of the good which is negated, in so far as it is left 
behind as a subject. This second meaning of evil refers clearly not to nothing 
but rather to something which does exist, since something must exist in order 
to cause evil.!?? 

Emphasizing the unbridgeable gap between God and divine matters on 
the one hand and limited human perceptions on the other is another line in 
Gianfrancesco's defense of his uncle (see, for instance, nn. 13, 19 and 94 for the 
context of this issue in different stages of the debate), which goes very well 
with his familiarity with, and attachment to, ancient skepticism, and mainly 
with Sextus Empiricus, as it is clear from his 1520 Examen vanitatis doctrinae 
gentium et veritatis Christianae disciplinae.^? Referring to Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Gianfrancesco points out that even when we use accurate terms such as ‘spirit’ 
for describing divine matters, these terms as they are used and understood by 
us do not by any means reflect divine reality which is far beyond us. Yet this 
lack of understanding should not prevent us from believing.!^! Thus, loving 


139 Tbid., p. 123: “Et ut planius veritatem percipias non pigebit explicare vim distinctionis, 
malum bifariam considerari potest, absolute primo et sub propria ratione mali, hoc est 
in quantum nihil, secundo in quantum cuiusdam boni privatio est, hoc est particulare 
malum, et hunc in modum malum acceptum boni aliquid subiectum duntaxat relinquit, 
quod non facit aliud malum quod omnino non ens est, et nihil quale Chimaeram dicimus 
cum subiectum aliquod aut habitum non respiciat, et hac de causa omnino malum ab 
ipso, et absoluta immixtaque mali natura vocitatur, hoc inquam malum quod ut Dionysii, 
in libro De divinis nominibus, verbis utar, quia subiecto caret nullo modo nusquam et 
nihil existens est." 

140 Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola, Examen vanitatis doctrinae gentium et veritatis 
christianae disciplinae, in ibid., pp. 710-1264. On this see Gian Mario Cao, Scepticism and 
Orthodoxy: Gianfrancesco Pico as a Reader of Sextus Empiricus; With a Facing Text of Pico's 
Quotations from Sextus (Pisa, 2007). For Giovanni Pico's use of Sextus Empiricus in his 
composition against astrology see Cao, 'The Prehistory of Modern Scepticism: Sextus 
Empiricus in Fifteenth-Century Italy’, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
LXIV (2001), pp. 229-279; especially 259-260; for a more general discussion of Sextus’ 
transmission see Luciano Floridi, Sextus Empiricus — The Transmission and Recovery of 
Pyrrhonism (Oxford, 2002). 

141 lbid. p.127: “Ait Dionysius libro De mystica theologia de Deo verba faciens, ineffabilem 
deitatem contemplans, multaque illi praedicata quae nos attribuimus removens, neque 
spiritus est quantum scire ipsi possumus. Vide igitur nolle Dionysium spiritum eo modo 
quo nos spiritum scire possumus de Deo enunciare perque ultima verba legentes edocere 
verum fore Deum spiritum esse, ut Christi Evangelio consentiret, et tamen non eo modo 
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something does not require a perfect understanding of it, it is enough that 
it exists; and even if we understand it in a confused and obscure manner we 
can still love it. All we need is faith and the effects of divinity, and even with 
a modest understanding or with almost a complete lack of understanding, 
we can love it.'^? By the end of his defense Gianfrancesco expresses his hope 
that perhaps Cittadini himself will admit that the opinions of his uncle were 
well-defended.!4? 

Let us draw some conclusions. We have seen that determining the nature 
of the relation between good and evil as a real contrary relation or not is a 
fundamental point in the debate between Pico and Cittadini; this point has 
far-reaching consequences for both moral philosophers and theologians. A 
contrary relation demands a substantial concept of evil, to be fully contrasted 
with goodness, and also a rejection of the distinction between existence and 
essence. This line of argumentation is followed by Cittadini who is going 
here beyond his authorities (Thomas Aquinas and Simplicius via Thomas, 
or Boethius and his interpretation of Aristotle), in introducing a view which 
is in accordance with several Scotists and followers of the modern schools 
since the fourteenth century. Pico follows a Neoplatonic path which, to some 
extent, is founded on some statements in Plato's dialogues and on Aristotle, 
according to which evil is only accidental and does not really exist. While 
pagan Neoplatonists tended to develop this approach of accidental and rather 
‘weak’ concept of evil, Christian Neoplatonists such as the Pseudo-Dionysius 
or Augustine began to develop a different approach of substantial and rather 
‘strong’ concept of evil. Interpreting the exact view of Thomas on this issue has 
become a focal point in this debate. 

We have seen that Cittadini is not obliged to follow any particular school of 
thought but that he rather choses his authorities according to different issues 
and arguments, and in general, his attitude reflects an independent and crit- 
ical mind that is never subjected to authorities. Thus, he is more open to the 


spiritum esse quo nos spiritum intelligimus, ne Dei naturam a nobis per aliquod nomen 
exprimi vere posse crederemus." 

142 Ibid., p.129: "Rursus ad hoc ut aliquid diligamus, non opus est a nobis illud perfecte aut 
videri aut cognosci aut concipi, sed satis est si eum esse vel esse tale, licet confuse et sub- 
obscure sciamus; et hoc vel ex fide vel ex effectibus, itaque vel modica cognitione praevia 
qualiscunque ea sit nobis est satis ad talem rem amandam; possumus enim quamlibet 
rem diligere nisi penitus eius cognitione careamus...." 

143 Ibid., p. 131: “His igitur omnibus quae praefati sumus putaverim bonis ingeniis extra 
controversiam futurum omnes patrui opiniones satis fuisse defensas, etiam fortasse te 
iudice." 
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modern scholastic schools than Pico, who clearly expresses during the debate 
a rather negative view of these modern philosophers. 

We have also observed how important was the rediscovery of at least two 
ancient philosophical traditions: the Greek Neoplatonists and the ancient 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and specifically Simplicius and Themistius, 
for this debate. In this case some methodological issues were raised by Pico, 
who emphasizes the need to read these philosophers directly in Greek and 
without intermediate sources or translations. But the very fact that Cittadini is 
using these recently discovered texts, in translation and through intermediate 
sources, reflects his open attitude which is very far from the current image of 
narrow-minded scholastic philosophers who are unwilling and unable to move 
one step beyond their Latin Aristotle. 

We have noted during the debate between Pico and Cittadini two references 
to yet another debate, or at least a critique, by Cittadini against Vernia, who did 
not respond. These references are yet another reminder of a vivid philosophi- 
cal culture where the written accounts echo real oral debates. One thing is very 
clear, however: this aspect of Renaissance philosophical culture was created by 
individuals both highly competent in the arts and traditions of scholasticism 
and steeped in the scholarly innovations of humanism. 


CHAPTER 17 


Pietro Pomponazzi against Pico on Astrology and 
Beyond: Modification vs. Rejection 


Let us move on and discuss Pietro Pomponazzi and his criticism of Pico's 
approach to astrology. Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1525) was one of the most 
original voices in the so-called ‘Aristotelian tradition’ in Italy in the closing 
years of the fifteenth century and in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A very capable philosopher who continued the traditions of Renaissance 
Aristotelianism(s) and in fact played a significant role in the development of 
Renaissance scholasticism(s), his influence can be said to cast a shadow well 
into the early-modern era. And yet, he has not always been appreciated for his 
actual achievements by modern scholars,! who are prone to misrepresent the 
scope and point of his work? Clearly, doing justice to Pomponazzi as a philoso- 
pher is beyond the scope of this chapter. For this reason, our focus here will only 


1 Thus, for instance, Ernst Cassirer in his The Individual and the Cosmos in Renaissance 
Philosophy [originally published in 1927 under the title: Individuum und Kosmos in 
der Philosophie der Renaissance], translated with an introduction by Mario Domandi 
(Philadelphia, 1963), praised, on the one hand, Pomponazzi's “genuine Scholastic thorough- 
ness and sobriety of analysis’, and his “careful and critical use of sources" (p. 81). Yet, on the 
other hand, Cassirer regarded Pomponazzi's treatment of astrology as “‘rational’ astrology", 
and found in him “critical thought" (pp. 104-106), phrases which smell of eighteenth-century 
rationality (with its strong relation to the notion of progress, always contrasted to ‘reli- 
gious and more traditional forms of thought’) and come directly from Kantian vocabulary. 
Moreover, regarding Pomponazzi's work as representing “Enlightenment in Scholastic garb” 
(p. 81) clearly discloses misunderstanding of both enlightenment and scholasticism. By an 
anachronistic usage of the term ‘consciousness’, or by using the phrase ‘naturalistic psychol- 
ogy’ (p.136), we seem to lose sight of sixteenth-century Pomponazzi. 

2 MartinL. Pine in his Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical Philosopher of the Renaissance (Padua, 1986), 
presents a critical assessment of scholarly works on Pomponazzi by Renan, Fiorentino, 
Cassirer, Nardi and Poppi, for example on pp. 353-359. Among Pine's own conclusions we 
find that "The reduction of all miraculous phenomena to natural causes in the De incanta- 
tionibus leads ultimately not only to the destruction of the miracle as a category of under- 
standing nature, it leads also to a new vision of religions themselves which are brought into 
being by natural events determined by the heavens" (p. 364); “While Pomponazzi's view is far 
from an atheistic removal of all divinity from the universe, the form of providence he grants 
effectively eliminates the personal benevolent will in the natural and historical process. And 
nothing could be further from traditional Christianity than that" (p. 365). These conclusions, 
I would contend, are yet another example for such misrepresentations by a modern scholar. 
We shall come back to this point later in the chapter. 
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be on Pomponazzi's criticism of Pico, mainly in regard to astrology. As a point 
of departure we shall use Vittoria Perrone Compagni's article Pomponazzi 
critico di Giovanni Pico? before moving on to discuss Pomponazzi's De incan- 
tationibus as a criticism of Pico's approach to astrology.^ 

With Pomponazzi we move ‘back’ to Padua - but not to the ‘school of 
Padua’ and not to the ‘old’ historiographical perception of this vibrant place 
we have discussed in Chapter 2. Pomponazzi was a student of Vernia (whose 
own teacher, Gaetano da Thiene, was explicitly criticized by Galgani da Siena 
as we have seen in Chapter 13; other influential teachers were the Dominican 
Francesco Neritone, Pietro Trapolino and Pietro Rocobonella), and he became 
professor of natural philosophy, mainly in Padua and then in Bolonga.5 But 
with Pomponazzi we also move 'forward' to the sixteenth century when Pico's 
critical account of astrology provoked more reactions by both Renaissance 
humanists and scholastics in the context of Pico’s overall ‘reception’. Obviously, 
this subject deserves further research which is beyond the scope of this book.® 


3 Vittoria Perrone Compagni, Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico’, in Schifanoia 46—47 (2014), 
PP- 45-54- 

4 We shall thus critically examine Cassirer's assertion found in his The Individual and the 
Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy, p. 109: "The intellectual and historical world cannot exist 
aside from the natural world as a 'state within a state, but must be taken back into it and 
reduced to its basic laws. But the sense of life of the Renaissance constantly rebels against 
this reduction that seems so inevitable from the point of view of the Renaissance concept of 
knowledge. In Pomponazzi's De incantationibus we have, in a sense, one pole of this move- 
ment; in Pico's polemic against astrology the other" 

5 For a short biographical sketch see Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical Philosopher of the 
Renaissance, pp. 39-53. We should mention here two classical works on Pomponazzi: Bruno 
Nardi, Studi su Pietro Pomponazzi (Florence, 1965), and Antonino Poppi, Saggi sul pensiero 
inedito di Pietro Pomponazzi (Padua, 1970). 

6 For a basic orientation see Lucio Bellanti, Defensio astrologiae contra loannem Picum 
Mirandulam. Lucii Bellantii Senensis mathematici ac physici liber de astrologica veritate. Et in 
disputationes Ioannis Pici adversus astrologos responsiones (Venice, 1502); Giovanni Gioviano 
Pontano, De rebus coelestibus libri XIIII (Basel, 1530); and see also the discussion of astrol- 
ogy in Francesco Zorzi 1525 De harmonia mundi, in a modern critical edition: L'armonia del 
mondo, ed. Saverio Campanini (Milan, 2010). For a discussion of these texts in the context of 
the debate on astrology against Pico see Ornella Pompeo Faracovi, ‘In difesa dell'astrologia: 
risposte a Pico in Bellanti e Pontano, in Bertozzi (ed.), Nello specchio del cielo, pp. 47—66; 
Ovanes Akopyan, Debating the Stars in the Italian Renaissance: Giovanni Pico della Mirandola's 
"Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem" and its Reception (Leiden, 2020), pp. 127- 
215. For the continuous theological debate between Archangelo de Burgo Nuovo - defending 
Pico against Pedro Garsia, and Pietro Passi — defending Garsia against Pico, see Thorndike, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 1v, p. 507 and n. 53, where three editions 
of Archangelo's apology are mentioned: Apologia fratris Archangeli de Burgonovo ... pro 
defensione doctrinae Cabalae contra rev. D. Petrum Garziam ... Mirandulam impugnantem ... 
(Basel, 1600; Bologna, 1504; Venice, 1569); and see also there a reference to Pietro Passi, Della 
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Compagni identifies two phases in Pomponazzi's attitude towards Pico: a 
first early phase, where Pico is sporadically present in Pomponazzi's Paduan 
lectures on De anima, in the Quaestio de universalibus (1503-1504), and in his 
Bolognese lectures on Book Twelve of the Metaphysics (1511-1512); and a second 
and more significant phase, after 1516, the year of the publication of De immor- 
talitate animae, where "Pico sembra essere presente come punto di riferimento 
costante, anche se taciuto"" To what extent the relations between Pomponazzi 
and Pico's nephew Alberto Pio effected Pomponazzi's attitude towards Pico is 
a question which we must keep in mind throughout our ensuing discussion.? 

Itis clear, as Compagni argues, that Pico's famous account of human nature 
as 'undetermined' in the opening section of the Oration? was not entirely 
knew to the scholastic masters — who were of course familiar with Scripture 
and with the Fathers of the Church - and it is echoed in the beginning of the 
first chapter of Pomponazzi's De immortalitate animae. This does not provide 


magicarte overo della magia naturale (Venice, 1614), pp. 29-30. Moreover, we do have 
echoes of other debates held between Pico and different scholastic thinkers of which 
we currently do not have records: as we have seen in Chapter 2, n. 17 and context, Pico 
seems to had a debate on theological and philosophical matters with the Franciscan 
Leonardo Nogarola in Ferrara in 14791480; the Dominican Ludovico Valenza, a professor 
of Thomist theology at Padua, disputed with Pico in 1490, and a year or two later, Thomas 
Cajetan de Vio disputed with Pico in Ferrara. On all these debates see Ferrante Borsetti, 
Historia almi Ferrariae gymnasia, 1 (Ferrara, 1735), pp. 120—121, 130, discussed in Thorndike, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 1v, p. 508 and n. 54 there. Cajetan's 
criticism was presented during the general chapter meeting of the Dominicans held in 
May 1494, but again we do not seem to have any record of it. See Grendler, The Universities 
of the Italian Renaissance, p. 362; William A. Hinnebusch, The History of the Dominican 
Order. Vol. 2, Intellectual and Cultural Life to 1500 (New York, 1973), pp. 64-65; Gargan, Lo 
studio teologico e la biblioteca dei domenicani a Padova, nel Tre e Quattrocento, pp. 156—157; 
Domenico Del Nero, La corte e l'università: umanisti e teologi nel Quattrocento Ferrarese 
(Lucca, 1996), p. 135. Pico's legacy was present in different intellectual circles during the 
sixteenth century; see, for instance, important references to Pico in Girolamo Vielmi, 
discussed in Matthew Gaetano, ‘Platonism and the Renaissance Thomism of Girolamo 
Vielmi, in Edelheit (ed.), Renaissance Scholasticism(s): Fighting Back, forthcoming. 

7 Compagni, ‘Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico’, p. 48. 

8 On this episode which took place between 1496-1499, and during which Pomponazzi 
was involved in private studies with Alberto Pio see Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical 
Philosopher of the Renaissance, p. 44. As pointed out by Compagni this was a great oppor- 
tunity for Pomponazzi to become more familiar with Pico's texts which were present in 
the rich library of Alberto Pio, but we do not seem to have any evidence for such familiar- 
ity in Pomponazzi's texts. See Compagni, ‘Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico; p. 45. 

9 On this see Chapter 4, n. 83 and context. 

10 Pietro Pomponazzi, Tractatus de immortalitate animae, ed. Thierry Gontier (Paris, 2012), 
p. 9: "Initium autem considerationis nostrae hinc sumendum duxi: hominem scilicet 
non simplicis sed multiplicis, non certae sed ancipitis naturae esse, mediumque inter 
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hard evidence for the influence of Pico on Pomponazzi, since at most it shows 
some similarity in the way these two philosophers approached human nature, 
drawing on more or less the same stock of biblical, classical, patristic and scho- 
lastic texts. 

Yet it is also clear that Pomponazzi implicitly responds to different chal- 
lenges, even if there are some connections to the concerns of Pico and the 
Renaissance humanists. Thus, it is quite striking to find in Pomponazzi almost 
the same rhetoric and terminology we find in Pico's Oration: 


Therefore, also the human soul possesses qualities of intelligences and 
qualities of all material [things], since when it performs the task which is 
[associated] with those [intelligences] it is in agreement with the intelli- 
gences [and] it is called divine and it is changed into gods. Certainly when 
itis performing the task of beasts it is said that it has changed into beasts. 
For because of malice [the human soul] is called ‘snake’ or ‘fox’; because 
of cruelty it is called 'tiger, and so in regard to other [beasts]. Indeed 
there is nothing in the world that, in some quality or other [it possesses] 
would not be able to be similar to the human being. For this reason it is 
not unjustified that the human being is called microcosmos or the small 
world. Because of this some called the human being a great miracle, for it 
is the whole world and it is able to change into whatever nature, since it 
was given the power to attain any quality of things it so wishes. Therefore 
the ancients rightly declared when they argued that some human beings 


mortalia et immortalia collocari. Hoc autem videre apertum est si eius essentiales opera- 
tiones, ex quibus essentiae notificantur inspexerimus’; ibid., pp. 9-11: “Quo factum est, ut 
tres modi hominum inveniantur. Quidam namque inter deos connumerati sunt, licet per- 
pauci; et hi sunt qui, subiugatis vegetativa et sensitiva, quasi toti rationales effecti sunt. 
Quidam vero, ex toto neglecto intellectu solisque vegetativae et sensitivae incumbentes, 
quasi in bestias transmigraverunt. Et hoc fortassis voluit apologus pythagoreus, cum dixit 
animas humanas in diversas bestias transire. Quidam vero puri homines nuncupati sunt; 
et hi sunt qui mediocriter secundum virtutes morales vixerunt; non tamen ex toto intel- 
lectui incubuere neque prorsus virtutibus corporeis vacavere. Horum tamen modorum 
unusquisque magnam habet latitudinem, sicuti videre apertum est. Huic etiam consonat 
quod in psalmo dicitur: 'Minuisti eum paulo minus ab angelis, etc?” As pointed out by 
the editor the biblical reference is to Ps, 8, 5-9. A reference to the same biblical verse 
while discussing the centrality of the human being and his unique place in the middle 
of the cosmic hierarchy can be found in Pomponazzi's 1521-1524 Expositio super primo 
et secundo De partibus animalium, ed. Stefano Perfetti (Florence, 2004), p. 110; in the 
footnote there the editor refers to Pico's Oration (on this see also n. 12). This is also dis- 
cussed and cited in Compagni, ‘Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico’, p. 48, and nn. 1-5 
there. And see also still the valuable account of Pico's ‘anthropology’ in Dulles, Princeps 
Concordiae, pp. 105-128. 
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are made gods, others lions, some wolves, others eagles, some fishes, 
others plants [or] rocks, and so regarding other things, for some human 
beings follow the intellect, others sense perception, some the vegetative 
powers and so regarding other things." 


Pomponazzi is not usually one of the first names mentioned in descriptions 
of the so-called 'new Renaissance anthropology; and yet in the light of this 
passage, for instance, it is clear that he certainly should be mentioned, or alter- 
natively that we should reconsider this phrase, including the scholastics beside 
the humanists, while rethinking about the categories of novelty or continua- 
tion in the context of Renaissance accounts of human nature. The last part of 
this citation is obviously related to the piece cited in n. 10, where Pomponazzi 
divides mankind into three species: those very few who could be mentioned 
among the gods and could be called 'pure' human beings; those who, although 
being subjected to vegetative and sensual powers, are almost entirely rational; 
and those who almost entirely neglect the intellect and lean solely on their 
vegetative and sensual powers. In the cited passage Pomponazzi brings into 
his account more zoological details than we find in Pico's known account, but 
essentially these two accounts are very similar.? In the light of this, we can 


11  Jbid.,pp. 207-209: "Quare et humana anima habet de proprietatibus intelligentiarum et 
habet de proprietatibus omnium materialium; quo fit ut, quando exercet opera cum qui- 
bus convenit cum intelligentiis, dicitur divina et transmutari in deos; quando vero exercet 
opera bestiarum, dicitur transmutari in bestias; nam ex malitia dicitur serpens vel vulpes, 
ex crudelitate tigris, et sic de reliquis. Nihil enim est in mundo quod ex aliqua proprietate 
non possit convenire ipsi homini; quapropter non immerito homo dictus est microcos- 
mus sive parvus mundus. Grande igitur miraculum quidam dixerunt esse hominem, cum 
totus mundus sit et in unamquamque naturam vertibilis, cum sibi data est potestas sequi 
quamcumque proprietatem rerum maluerit. Recte igitur apologizaverunt antiqui, cum 
dixerunt aliquos homines esse factos deos, aliquos leones, aliquos lupos, aliquos aqui- 
las, aliquos pisces, aliquos plantas, aliquos saxa, et sic de caeteris, cum aliqui homines 
insecuti sunt intellectum, aliqui sensum, aliqui vires vegetativae, et sic de caeteris" Some 
of this piece is discussed and cited in Compagni, Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico; 
p. 49, and n. 2 there. 

12 And compare yet another piece concerning the centrality of the human being which is 
again discussed and cited in Compagni, ‘Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico’, p. 50, and 
n. 2 there, from Pomponazzi's Expositio super primo et secundo De partibus animalium, 
p. 110: *Homo autem, qui est medius, cui natura et Deus dedit quod respiciat inferiora et 
superiora, et est imaginandum quod Deus et natura dixerit homini: ‘o homo, ego posui 
te in medio generabilium et corruptibilium et posui in arbitrio tuo quod possis videre 
et aspicere eterna et non eterna et posui in arbitrio tuo, quod tu possis te transmutare 
in deum et in bestias. Quod non est sic de intelligentiis, quae non se possunt trans- 
mutari, ut dixi, secundum philosophos, nec etiam, ut dixi, est de generabilibus aliis et 
corruptibilibus.’ 
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embrace the cautious conclusion that Pomponazzi read Pico's Oration and fol- 
lowed the same line of argumentation concerning a self-determined human 
nature and its unique place in the cosmic hierarchy found in the first section 
there, while using almost identical rhetoric and terminology with some varia- 
tions. But this is not the case in regard to astrology. 

Pomponazzi completed the De incantationibus in 1520." In the letter of ded- 
ication to his friend Ludovicus Panizza, Pomponazzi reveals that this entire 
treatise is, in fact, a response to his friend's written queries concerning the pos- 
sibility of curing people by using solely ‘words’ (verba), or ‘incantations’ (car- 
mina), or 'characters' (characteres), which can cause miraculous effects through 
demons or attract healing powers from the heavenly bodies.!5 Pomponazzi is 
being asked also for his own view on the subject but mainly he is being asked 
what could probably be the position of the Peripatetics. Apparently Aristotle, 
according to Pomponazzi, was against demons and denied the possibility of 
anything effecting something without contact. This means that one should not 
look for answers regarding this issue in Aristotle or among the Peripatetics.!® 


13 This point was made by Compagni in her Pomponazzi critico di Giovanni Pico’, p. 52: 
“I corsi universitari successivi al 1520 espongono agli allievi le più tradizionali obiezioni 
alla verità dell'astrologia, che anche le Disputationes avevano ripreso; a esse Pomponazzi 
offre risposte altrettanto tradizionali, che tuttavia rivelano le radici di una concezione del 
mondo già presente in abbozzo nei corsi precedenti al De immortalitate animae: Pico, che 
si fa gagliardo su questa o quella affermazione di Averroé contro l'astrologia [on this see 
the next note], transcura le relazioni infinitamente complesse tra cielo e terra (il variare 
degli influssi a seconda del luogo, del tempo, della materia ricevente); la sua polemica 
contro gli astrologi si attarda a denunciare le incertezze di calcolo e di previsione, a cui 
tutta la scienza umana é inesorabilmente condannata, ma dimostra di ignorare i principi 
di Aristotele." 

14 For the purposes of this chapter I shall use the critical edition: Pietro Pomponazzi, De 
incantationibus, ed. Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Florence, 2011). The editor, together 
with Laura Regnicoli, provide a very comprehensive scholarly account of the intellectual 
background of the text, the manuscripts and their diffusion, and the considerations for 
establishing the text, on pp. x1-CL. For the date of completion see p. 5: "Ex Bononia, 28 
julii MDXX.’ The editor also provides several implicit references to Pico's arguments: see 
P. 39, n. 11; p. 40, n. 20; p. 45, n. 8; p. 46, n. 13; p. 58, n. 16; p. 110, n. 192; p. 118, n. 11; p. 138, n. 82; 
p- 139, n. 87; p. 142, n. 101. An explicit critical reference in Pomponazzi's Expositio super 
libro Meteororum against Pico on astrology is cited in Compagni, ‘Pomponazzi critico di 
Giovanni Pico; p. 52, n. 3: "Commentator [...] deridit hoc et dicit quod una stella non est 
fortunatior alia [...] et Picus si fa gagliardo super hoc dicto..." 

15 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, pp. 3-4. 

16  Ibid.:"Quae, cum tibi praeter naturae ordinem viderentur, rogasti me quid de hoc sentiam 
tibi aperiam praecipueque quid de hoc verisimiliter Peripatetici dicere possent"; ibid., p. 4: 
"Nam neque Aristoteles daemones admisit, veluti Leges affirmant, neque aliquod agens 
sine contactu posse agere existimavit"; "Quare nulla respondendi via Peripateticis videtur 
esse relica;" ibid., p. 5: "Vir clarissime, rem et laude et tuo ingenio dignam petiisti, sed certe 
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This also means that Pomponazzi must, in this case, transcend the Aristotelian 
framework and go into unfamiliar territories while still examining them from 
an ‘Aristotelian’ perspective. The extent to which he should still be regarded as 
an ‘Aristotelian’ rather than a ‘scholastic’ in texts such as De incantationibus is a 
valid question. Pomponazzi is unable to present the Aristotelian account of 
this subject: he can only offer his friend his own view, one which he regarded as 
consistent with the spirit if not the letter of the Stagirite's teaching.!" Panizza 
is concerned since their mutual teacher during their studies in Padua, Pietro 
Trapolino, seems to mentioned Albert the Great as an authority supporting the 
usage of *words' and 'characters' as instruments for attracting powers from the 
heavenly bodies, ideas which Trapolino himself regarded as ‘not impossible! 

One notices that while Pomponazzi's starting point is a discussion of the 
possibility of attracting healing powers for medical reasons by using incanta- 
tions either through demons or directly from the heavenly bodies, Pico's start- 
ing point is, as the title of his unfinished text suggests (Disputationes adversus 
astrologiam divinatricem), to attack 'presaging astrology' and its scientific 
foundations. 

Inthe first chapter Pomponazzi presents many different philosophical prob- 
lems and difficulties involved in the assumption that itis possible to make use of 
demons by means of incantations for curing the sick. A discussion of this issue 
involves intellection and volition in demons; universal and individual cogni- 
tion, and then whether such an individual cognition is abstract or discursive; 
the relation between superior and inferior being in matters of understanding; 
the relation between a material thing on the one hand, and intellection and 
the form of the intellect on the other, and so, obviously, how immaterial things 


humeris meis longe imparem: etenim, cum de his aut parum aut nihil Aristoteles verba 
habuerit, difficile est quid ipse senserit velle iudicare." 

17  lbid.,p.5:"Non enim postulas tibi aperiam quid Aristoteles senserit (hoc enim fortassis 
vires nostras superat), sed quid Aristotelem sensisse (quod nostrum est) existimem pro 
posse aperiam." 

18 Ibid. p. 4: "Dicisque ulterius te quandam responsionem alias a Petro Trapolino Patavano, 
nostro communi praeceptore, audivisse, quam tamen ipse Alberto ascribebat, videlicet 
verba et characteres esse instrumenta corporum coelestium: quare huiusmodi in horum 
virtute tales effectus posse producere non esse impossibile." 

19 For an overview of Pico's account and its reception see Thorndike, A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, vol. 1v, pp. 529-543. For a modern edition of Pico’s text see 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, 2 vols., ed. Eugenio Garin (Florence, 
1946-1952; repr. Turin, 2004). For the purposes of this chapter I shall use the first vol- 
ume, which contains books 1-v and was published in 1946. For a discussion of the medi- 
eval sources used by Pico in his account of astrology see Caroti, 'Le fonti medievali delle 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem’. 
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effect material reality. The main point of reference is Aristotle, with the addi- 
tions of Averroés, Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great and Augustine.?9 

While discussing in the third chapter different medications and the way 
they operate on the body, as part of the suppositions of the Peripatetics, 
Pomponazzi mentions 'almost infinite hidden qualities' ( fere infinitae virtutes 
occultae), typical examples being mentioned as magnets which attracts iron, 
diamonds which resist this attraction, and sapphires which runs away from 
cinnabar, that were discussed by Albert the Great and Marsilio Ficino, and 
other examples to be found in Pliny and among medical doctors?! 

The reference to Ficino indicates that Pomponazzi is fully aware and à jour 
regarding the ideas of the recentiores, and this includes of course also Pico 
who, in Book Three, Chapter xxiv of his treatise against astrology argued, as 
shown in the title of that chapter, that the hidden qualities are not present 
in the heavens and so the heavenly bodies cannot produce hidden properties 
among inferior things; the only effects they do produce are heat and live-giving 
light. Pico critically examines here whether, beyond the effective power of the 
qualities of matter there are more hidden and eminent powers in the stars, 
through which they can do many things which they cannot do by using only 
the primary qualities of matter. Magnets or peony flower which brings relief 
to those who fell are the examples in this case, by comparison with which one 
could maintain that there are other powers present in the stars which are both 
more noble and effective than the primary qualities of matter.2 This assump- 
tion, however, is rejected by Pico, who stresses that the only heavenly qualities 
effecting inferior regions are light and heat.?? 


20 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, pp. 7-13. 

21  lbid., p. 18: “Et sunt fere infinitae virtutes occultae, de quibus Albertus in 11 suorum 
Mineralium multa et mirabilia dicit; multaque alia sunt connumerata a Marsilio Ficino, 
capite primo libri rv Theologiae Platonis. Et qui vult haec accumulatim exquirere videat 
Plinium et doctores scribentes de simplici medicina." For the examples see ibid., pp. 17-18: 
"Supponitur secundo non unum tantum esse genus eorum quae operantur secundum 
tertium modum, immo fere infinita. Nam magnes attrahit ferrum et adamas resistit eius 
operationi; saphirus fugat anthraces, aliud fovet." 

22 Pico, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, libri I-V, ed. Eugenio Garin 
(Florence, 1946), p. 384: "Occultas vires caelestibus non inesse per quas occultas inferiorum 
rerum proprietates producant, sed calorem tantum lumenque vivificum. Restat discutien- 
dum an, praeter effectricem vim qualitatum istarum, occultiores in sideribus vires emi- 
nentioresque sint, per quas facere multa possint quae per primas illas qualitates facere 
non possunt, sicut sua quadam proprietate magnes ferrum trahit, peonia caducis opitula- 
tur, et aliis rebus insunt aliae potestates, ipsis materiae primis affectionibus et nobiliores 
et efficaciores.” 

23 Ibid. p.386: "Omnes autem pariter, licet tam varias, tam multiplices, unica sua dote lumi- 
nis et caloris caelestia largiuntur.” 
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In the fourth chapter Pomponazzi aims at responding to doubts, raised by 
analogy, (regarding the usage of demons through incantations for medical rea- 
sons) by following the principles of the Peripatetics.?^ The line of argumen- 
tation here is simply to show that many phenomena which are attributed to 
the activity of demons can be easily explained in natural terms.”5 And in case 
that no natural explanation is found, then it means a deception by a deceitful 
enchanter.26 

Astrology is first mentioned in the fifth chapter as a counterpart of medicine 
and of natural philosophy, in the context of the presentation of doubts, aiming 
again at a naturalistic reduction of phenomena attributed to occult practices.?" 
But this reduction does not stop at occult practices. It can be applied to bibli- 
cal miracles and then it can destroy the Mosaic and Christian Laws, since the 
foundations of both rest on miracles. Thus, for instance, the biblical episode 
of Moses before Pharaoh in Exodus 7 (the entire struggle is taking place in 
Exodus 7-12), which is full of miracles, can be explained in naturalistic terms: 
while the magicians of Pharaoh perform their magics by invocation of demons, 
Moses uses his expertise in natural philosophy and astronomy. Both sides, one 
could argue, are performing their actions through science.?? Pico, as we shall 
shortly see, argued against this option. 


24 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, p. 27: “His itaque sic suppositis et taliter dispositis, nunc 
modo respondemus ad dubia proposita secundum principia Peripateticorum..." 

25 Ibid., p. 28: "Verum hoc scio, quod, si quid adducitur adversus sanitatem sic inductam 
per ingenium hominis, potest et retorqueri per sanitatem inductam arte daemonis. 
Utrobique enim est operatio naturalis; sed solum differunt ratione applicantium, quae 
perse non faciunt differre." 

26 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

27  lbid., p. 38: "Sexta dubitatio contingit circa primum modum positum, quoniam secun- 
dum illum modum (immo, et secundum ponentes haec fieri arte daemonum) sic magica 
et necromantia non minus essent scientiae quam medicina et naturali philosophiae et 
astrologiae subalternata, quoniam, cum in huiusmodi artibus daemones nihil aliud oper- 
entur nisi quoniam res naturales, activa scilicet, applicant propriis et proportionatis pas- 
sivis, quod est opus naturae, et in determinatis temporibus et determinatis signis coeli, 
quod est astronomicae scientiae, cum scientia naturalis et astronomica non sint homini- 
bus denegatae...." 

28  Ibid.,p.39:'"Septima dubitatio est quoniam, istis modis datis, ruunt Lex Moysis et Christi, 
si fas est eas duas Leges dicere. Quod sic probatur, quoniam Leges istae potissima 
munimina et fundamenta sumunt a miraculis. Verum secundum istos modos nulla sunt 
miracula: quae enim in Veteri Lege et in Exodo leguntur de Moyse, scilicet de stupendis 
per eum factis coram Pharaone, possunt satis reduci ad aliquem vel ad aliquos vel ad 
omnes istos tres modos. Nam quae per Moysem facta sunt, et per magos Pharaonis facta 
sunt, ut ibi legitur in Exodo. Quare nihil videtur vetare ut quod habuerunt magi Pharaonis 
ex daemonum invocatione, ex peritia philosophiae naturalis et astronomiae habuerit 
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The editor of Pomponazzi's text provides here a reference to Pico's Dispu- 
tations Against Astrology, Book Two, Chapter v.?? But in fact both chapters Iv 
andv are relevant to this piece in Pomponazzi as their titles indicate: ‘astrology 
is not useful for religion as Roger Bacon and Pierre d'Ailly estimated’ (Caput IV. 
Non esse astrologiam religioni utilem, quod Rogerius Bacon et Petrus Alliacensis 
existimarunt); and ‘how damaging is astrology and how destructive it is to the 
Christian religion’ (Caput V. Quam noxia sit astrologia quamque pestifera chris- 
tianae religioni).90 

Thus, Pico argues — aiming at refuting the scientific foundations of astrology 
or astronomy (in this context the terms are interchangeable) — since the truth 
is one, it is necessary that astronomical truth would be in agreement with the- 
ological truth. Indeed, all true things are in agreement with one another, and 
"the heavens declare the glory of God" (Psalm 19, 2), yet since astrology is false 
it cannot be in agreement with the theological truth.?! Moreover — as Pico asks 
Pomponazzi in the guise of a proposal of collaboration — can we really ascribe 
to the heavens the spears of religion, that is divine miracles — thanks to which 
the whole of religion is confirmed in the most powerful fashion? The acts of 
the martyrs and Apostles show that they were greater than human acts and 
better than demonic effects, and so, can we deny their power and ascribe their 
miracles to the movement of stars and to heavenly breath??? Yet this is exactly 
what we find in all astrological treatises, claims Pico, that there is no religion 
and law, nor any human affair, which are not subjected to the constellations of 
the stars.3 Pico also refers here to Moses and his struggle against Pharaoh and 


Moyses, veluti etiam nunc quidam existimant de eo. Et quis diceret quod fortassis utri- 
que, scilicet magi illi et Moyses, consimiliter habuerunt per scientiam." 

29  lbid.n.n. 

30 Pico, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, pp. 16-136. 

31  lbid., pp. 6-18: “Nam cum omne verum omni vero sit consonum, necessario verum 
astronomicae scientiae theologicae veritati esse concordem;" ibid., p. 124: “... vera scilicet 
omnia invicem consonare et caelos Dei gloriam enarrare. Sane illud primum verissimum 
est, sed ita erat deinde assumendum, cum falsa sit astrologia, theologicae veritati non 
posse concordare." 

32  lbid., p. 126: "Unde enim se potius adversus tela religionis armabit impietas, quam ut 
divina miracula, quibus omnis potissimum religio confirmatur, ad caelum pertendat 
esse referenda? Si martyres mortem contemnentes, si apostolos paucos, inopes, indoctos, 
evengelicae mundum legi subicientes, obicias, si ipsos etiam ab inferis homines revoca- 
tos, ut maiora quidem quam ut humana, meliora quam ut a daemone efficiantur, diri- 
ment in eis virtutem, nisi quae solus agnoscet sideris cursus et caelestis afflatus facere 
potuerit." 

33 Tbid., p.128: “Ego vero ex scriptoribus astrologiae praecipuis neminem legi qui religionem 
etleges omnes, ut reliquas res humanas, constellationibus siderum non subiciat." 
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his astrologers, and to other biblical episodes where miracles are involved.?* 
He formulates his conclusion in this case by paraphrasing Ecclesiastes 1, 2: van- 
ity of vanities is astrology, and any superstition is vanity.?5 

However, Pomponazzi is willing to discuss the magical mode and to treat 
it as a true science and a branch of natural philosophy and astrology, just as 
much a science as medicine and many other sciences.?6 Pico, is totally opposed 
to including astrology among the arts and sciences, he rejects celestial causal- 
ity and associates astrology with other deceptive practices, including incan- 
tations; this position, he argues, was supported by Plato, Aristotle and all the 
ancient philosophers.? 

We should note at this point that, contrary to Cassirer's assertion (see 
n. 4), Pomponazzi's seemingly naturalistic reduction of occult practices is not 
entirely ‘naturalistic’ since it is subjected to God and the good angels. And so 
practising this ‘practical science’ (scientia factiva) does not turn anyone into an 
evil person, otherwise, Pomponazzi contends, God and the good angels would 
not be considered good, for they hold this practical science in the most perfect 
fashion as is clear according to the Laws.?? 


34 Tbid., pp. 128-130. 

35  lbid., p. 134: “... ut de ipsa illud Ecclesiastici dici possit: Vanitas vanitatum astrologia, et 
omnis superstitio vanitas." 

36 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, p. 45: "Si loquamur secundum primum modum [mag- 
icum], nemini dubium est ipsam in se esse veram scientiam factivam et subalternatam 
philosophiae naturali et astrologiae, sicut est medicina et multa aliae scientiae" The 
editor of the text provides here a reference to the relevant place in Book One of Pico's 
account against astrology, cited in the next note. 

37 Pico, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, p. 50: "Quidnam igitur aliud dici 
potest, quam in ea fuisse Platonem Aristotelemque sententia, non esse causas caelestia 
quorum dicunt astrologi, nec astrologiam vel artem esse vel scientiam, cuius erat cum 
aliis alioquin mentio facienda, sed ex ludicris unam, sive fraudibus potius circulatorum, 
quo geomantiae, hydromantiae praestigia, incantationes, quarum veteres nulli philosophi 
inter scientias artesque meminerunt." One notes that incantationes are specifically men- 
tioned here by Pico. This view should be compared to Pico's earlier and positive view 
concerning natural magic which, we should stress, is not mentioned here specifically. 
For Pico's earlier position on natural magic found in the goo Theses and the Apology see 
Chapter 5, nn. 8-9 and context. For an effort to reconcile the two positions on the basis of 
causality see Compagni, ‘Pico sulla magia: problemi di causalità, in Bertozzi (ed.), Nello 
specchio del cielo, pp. 95-15. 

38 Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, p. 45: “Et est in se bona et intellectus perfectio; et 
habens eam dicitur secundum eam perfici et, ut sic, non facit habentem ipsam malum 
esse hominem - alias enim Deus et boni angeli non essent boni, cum eam perfectissime 
habeant, ut secundum Leges manifestum est." The editor refers here to Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa theologiae, 11-11, 94, 3. This citation comes immediately after the sentence cited 
in n. 36. The subject here is natural magic and other similar practices; Pomponazzi does 
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But Pomponazzi is also cautious, on the political level, in admitting this 
science into a well-organized state; he is aware that these occult practices 
are almost always abused by people, that they can provoke idolatry, forbid- 
den affections, rapes, abortions and other evils and thus should in principle 
be expelled, although the speculative part of this science seems less danger- 
ous, and even the practical part which is not good, can be under control in 
case it is attached to honest appetite and similar reason.?? In the same fashion 
Pomponazzi rejects here the application of naturalistic reduction to biblical 
miracles.*? This position brings Pomponazzi somewhat closer to Pico, and it 


not use this term but rather describes the operations involved in this science in the pre- 
vious paragraph. God is placed by Pomponazzi at the top of the cosmological hierarchy, 
moving smoothly from the Aristotelian god to the creating God; see ibid., p. 24: "Species 
namque, sive idea, in Deo, in Intelligentiis et in anima inferiori invenitur; estque de his 
nomen dictum analogice. Unde et primo dicitur de ea quae in Deo, deinde de ea quae 
in Intelligentiis et postremo de inferioribus. Quare idea divina primo est causa ideati et 
sine aliquo instrumento: Deus enim produxit hunc mundum visibilem per ideam mundi, 
quae est in mente divina, et sine aliquo instrumento, quandoquidem ipse est causa 
omnium, ut dicit Boethius in 111 De consolatione. Idea autem rerum fiendarum, quae est 
in Intelligentiis, producit haec inferiora mediantibus instrumentis aeternis, quae sunt 
corpora coelestia, ut dicit Commentator, 11 De generatione, commento 51 et 36? com- 
mento x1I Metaphysicae. Quare nihil inconvenit si idea, quae est in mente nostra, quae 
est species, producat aliquando suum ideatum secundum esse reale mediantibus instru- 
mentis corruptibilibus, quae sunt spiritus et sanguis, ubi passum fuerit dispositum." Thus, 
as against Pine's observations (see n. 2), Pomponazzi might not be regarded so ‘radical’ 
after all. 

39  lbid., pp. 45-46: "Dico tamen quod, quamquam ista ars in se sit scientia et intellectus 
perfectio et consequenter in se sit bona, esto etiam quod ex invocatione daemonum 
ab homine aliquo acquisita non foret, sed per aliquem alium modum honestum, decet 
tamen et expedit in republica bene ordinata ut tales homines interdicantur et ars ipsa 
ex toto exterminetur, non quidem per se, sed per accidens. Si enim haec esset tantum 
speculativa, fortassis non esset sic expellenda; verum est factiva: factiva autem non est 
bona, nisi coniuncta sit appetitui recto et rationi conformi. Modo istis artibus quasi sem- 
per homines abutuntur: aliqui enim per has artes volunt haberi dii, quod est maximum 
peccatum; aliqui autem his utuntur ad amores illicitos, ad rapinas, ad abortus et cetera 
nefanda. Quare, ut existimo, iure bono etiam tales artes respublicae non admittunt." 

40 Ibid., p. 48: “Ad septimam dicitur etiam negando quod ibi illatum est, videlicet Legem 
Christi et Moysis ruere datis modis illis, quoniam, quamquam aliqua quae referuntur 
esse facta tam in historia Legis Moysis quam Legis Christi superficialiter reduci possunt 
in causam naturalem, multa tamen sunt quae minime in talem causam reduci possunt, 
veluti est de resurrectione Lazari quatriduani et iam foetentis et de caeco a nativitate 
illuminato, de saturatione tot mille hominum ex quinque panibus et duobus piscibus, de 
claudo a nativitate restituto per Petrum et Iohannem, de scaturitione fontis ex solo verbo 
et sic fere de infinitis aliis, quorum nullum potest reduci in causam naturalem neque 
immediate fuisse factum per aliquam rem creatam." 
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also reflects a complexity in his thought which is not echoed in the influential 
interpretations of Cassirer and Pine. 

The naturalistic reduction of biblical miracles seems to bother Pomponazzi 
and so in the seventh chapter he deals with it again, this time presenting, in 
the sed contra section, more evidence for cases of ‘natural’ resurrection, that 
is resurrection through natural means: herbs and demons, described by Pliny, 
Plato and Suetonius.^! If this evidence is truthful, then not only God can per- 
form those miracles but also herbs and demons.?? And in case we deal with 
magic — by which Pomponazzi means applying active qualities on passive 
things — then, following Zoroaster and Albert the Great, this practice which 
is performed by demons or human beings can be reduced to natural causes.^? 

As against this evidence Pomponazzi presents cases which could never be 
performed without divine assistance, either angelic or demonic.^* He thus 
concludes, once again, that philosophers cannot cause these phenomena and 
that they should be referred to God, angels and demons.^ In the same fashion 
we find in the eighth chapter a detailed refutation of the sed contra section 
found in the seventh chapter.^$ 

A reminder of the fact that Pomponazzi is taking his readers in this text 
beyond Peripatetic boundaries is found in the tenth chapter." He openly 
rejects what he identified as an anti-occultist view reflected in Aristotle and his 
followers, and he is willing to examine each case and not accepting or rejecting 
these phenomena altogether and in advance, since some most eminent people 


41  lbid.,pp.55-56. 
42 lbid.,p.55:"Quare, si haec vera sunt, non tantum Deus potest hoc facere, verum herbae et 


daemones..." 
43 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
44 Ibid., p.57. 


45 Ibid., p. 59: "Vere philosophi nihil verisimile habent ad haec; quare necessarium est ad 
Deum, ad angelos et ad daemones recurrere" 

46 Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

47 Tbid., p. 67: “Tria igitur in hac re facere institui: primo quidem, quid Aristotelem moverit 
daemones, sive hos spiritus immundos, negare, immo et omnem substantiam immateri- 
alem, quae coelos non moveat (pro nunc dimittamus humanam animam, quandoquidem 
ipsa simpliciter non sit immaterialis); secundo, quomodo sine his daemonibus potest 
Aristoteles ipse experimenta salvare; tertio, quid est in causa quod Aristoteles nihil de 
his dixerit aut satis ieiunus pertransiverit"; ibid., p. 68: "Quapropter tum ex his quae ret- 
ulimus, tum ex multis aliis quae hinc inde ab Aristotele colligi possunt, tales immundi 
spiritus (neque etiam boni, praeter eos qui movent corpora coelestia) a Peripateticis non 
sunt admissi." 
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regarded these phenomena as most true.^? Here Pomponazzi is opposed to 
Pico who fully supports Aristotle and the Peripatetics on this point. 

And yet through a closer examination of Aristotelian cosmology Pomponazzi 
does find a place for astrology: given the fact that the superior and immaterial 
parts in this cosmology cannot effect the inferior and material parts, unless 
through mediating bodies which are in the middle between eternity on the 
one hand and generation and corruption on the other, the mediating role of 
the heavenly bodies becomes clear here. They are responsible for anything 
which is perfect in natural philosophy and they are the causes of all those 
operations, either in a complete or in a partial manner, either creating them 
or regulating them. Moreover, and once again in contrast to Pico, Pomponazzi 
holds that these heavenly bodies do not only direct the lives of human beings, 
they also predict future events and they communicate with human beings in 
dreams and in wakefulness through the appearances of different figures. All 
these phenomena are recorded in Plutarch and in an infinite number of other 
authors.^? It would thus be difficult to find a point of view more remote from 
Pico than this one: 


Not only future events are known through the practical knowledge of 
those [heavenly bodies] but also the present and the past. From these 
it can be concluded that any effect here below, either through itself or 


48 Ibid., p. 69: "Ego, inquam, hanc sententiam non approbo, quandoquidem viri moribus 
gravissimi, doctrina eminentissimi et antiqui et veteres, tam Graeci quam Latini ac 
Barbari, haec verissima esse affirmant: quare sic dicentes omnino audiendi non sunt. 
Verum hi decipiuntur, quoniam, cum aliquando haec talia fabulosa comperta sunt et ali- 
quando visa sunt esse illusiones, ex particulari universale intulerunt; quod ex logicae 
imperitia provenire manifestum est: neque etenim si aliqua istorum falsa sunt, sunt falsa 
omnia; neque si aliqua eorum quae referuntur vera comperiantur, existimandum est 
omnia esse vera: utrumvis horum ex eadem deceptione procedit." 

49 lbid. p. 72: "Tum quoniam Aristoteles existimavit hunc ordinem essentialem esse et per 
se et quod ab agente omnino immateriali non potest in haec inferiora aliquis effectus 
provenire, nisi mediante corporeo medio inter aeterna et generabilia et corruptibilia, 
ut patet VIII Physicorum, 11 De generatione et ex infinitis aliis locis habetur. Non minus 
et suppositio apparet ex his quae legimus ex historiis, sine quibus impossibile est ali- 
quem esse perfectum in naturali philosophia. Et quamquam infinita huic deservientia 
possem adducere, paucis tamen ero contentus, ut per haec ad alia deveniamus. Quod 
enim corpora coelestia omnium istarum operationum causae sint aut totales aut par- 
tiales, aut cogentes aut disponentes"; ibid., p. 73: "Verum et talia corpora coelestia non 
solum sic dirigunt homines, verum et manifesta indicia futurorum eventuum dant hom- 
inibus modo in somniis, modo in vigiliis secundum apparitionem diversarum figurarum 
(ut infinita exempla de somniis adducere possem ex Plutarcho et infinitis aliis auctoribus; 
quae omnia praetermitto) et secundum etiam diversas operationes in vigilia, ut declarant 
tot et tantae historiae." 
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through accident, is leading back to heaven; and thanks to the practical 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies and of the effects of these bodies it is 
possible to learn and to announce fantastic and admirable things.5° 


According to Pomponazzi, phenomena such as speaking gods or the souls of 
the dead are in fact images (simulacra) made by the heavenly bodies according 
to any of the designated modes.5! Moreover, phenomena such as predicting 
good or evil outcomes through the appearances of certain birds (raven — evil; 
turtle-dove — good), signifies also the limits of human intellect, for Pomponazzi 
argues that it is beyond the ability of the human intellect to examine it, and 
so we know it only through a lot of experiences.5* While Pomponazzi accepts 
the notion of celestial powers (virtutes coelestes), leading or directing the soul 
towards different ends, and this provides the natural explanation (following 
the naturalistic approach of Aristotle) for a rational justification of accepting 
chiromancy for instance,>? Pico, as we have already seen (nn. 22-23 and con- 
text), obviously rejects this notion and its implications. 

Pomponazzi does not really need demons for providing explanations for the 
marvellous and hidden operations of nature; all he needs are the powers of the 
heavenly bodies, God and the intelligences, who take care of human affairs 
and all matters in the inferior regions.9* In fact, in his mind, it is the habit of 


50 Tbid., p. 73: "Neque tantum ex horum peritia sciuntur futura, verum praesentia et praeter- 
ita. Ex quibus concluditur omnem effectum hic inferius aut per se aut per accidens reduci 
ad coelum ex peritiaque corporum coelestium et eorum corporum effectuum miranda et 
stupenda posse cognosci et pronuntiari." 

51 bid. p.94:*... non quidem quod re vera sint dii qui loquuntur, necque animae defuncto- 
rum, sed simulacra a corporibus coelestibus facta secundum aliquem modorum assigna- 
torum." And see also ibid., p. 92: "Tertio idem potest contingere in vigilia (et hoc raro) per 
simulacra genita in sensibus exterioribus a corporibus coelestibus: veluti enim corpora 
coelestia in quiete sive in somno infingere possunt in humana anima haec simulacra, sic 
et in vigilia — et maxime si tales homines sint absoluti a curis humanis et a perturbation- 
ibus mentis: et tunc prophetare multa possunt vere." 

52 Ibid., p. 95: “Cur autem corvus malum significet, turtur autem, exempli gratia, bonum, hoc 
per intellectum humanum non est inquisibile; sed hoc scimus ex multis experimentis." 

53 lbid. p.97: "Quodsi dicitur dictum Aristotelis veritatem continere quo ad naturalia, veluti 
est in proposito, non autem quo ad eventum rerum de quibus chiromantici iudicant per 
signa manum, huic fortassis dici potest quod, quamquam hoc magis manifestetur in 
operationibus naturalibus, quoniam magis materiae immersis et magis proxime materiae 
nihil tamen prohibet et de aliis inditia dare, veluti de naso, de oculis, de auribus super 
mores significamus; scimusque animam disponi secundum materiae dispositionem 
ipsamque materiam suscipere virtutes coelestes; quae virtutes coelestes animam dirigunt 
ad diversos fines: quare non est irrationabile per illa iudicare." 

54  Ibid., p.108: "Cum itaque visum sit quomodo sigillatim ad unumquodque respondendum 
sit, concludimus quod, si quis mirabilia et occulta naturae opera consideraverit, virtutes 
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the ‘common people’ to ascribe to demons or angels phenomena of which the 
real causes are unknown.” The very fact that the rude multitude only believe 
in what they can see, entails that they cannot see the power of the heavenly 
bodies out of which astrologers predict that certain human beings are about 
to be born, and this Pomponazzi remarks, is the reason for the hostility against 
philosophers.56 

While discussing the problem of evil Pomponazzi introduces the distinc- 
tion between evil of sin (malum culpae) and evil of nature (malum naturae). If 
God were able to move the wills of human beings, He would have moved them 
towards the good and not towards evil. But no creature can move the will by 
compulsion, if reason is free. This is why neither God nor the heavenly bodies 
can ever be regarded as the cause of evil in the moral and religious sense. But 
in case we discuss the effects which are the results of the disposition of those 
heavenly bodies, then, Pomponazzi contends, there is no doubt that the heav- 
enly bodies, together with God and the intelligences, are the causes of evils, 
but they are responsible not for evil of sin which is the responsibility of the will 
of a free agent, but rather only for evil of nature, a kind of natural defect which 
happens from time to time.5” 

Pomponazzi stresses this point just before referring to Pico: we praise and 
reprove individuals for their actions which result from free choice, actions 
which are not removed by the position of the heavenly bodies. Evil can yet 
result from the intelligences and the heavenly bodies since it is not unsuitable 
to nature, and indeed it is necessary; but evils of sin cannot result from the 


corporum coelestium, Deum et Intelligentias, humana et omnia inferiora curantes, nihil 
opus esse daemonibus neque aliis intelligentiis videbit, quandoquidem omnia haec rec- 
tissime fieri posse per praenominata videbit." 

55  Ibid., p.126: "Sed haec est consuetudo vulgi, ascribere daemonibus vel angelis «ea» quo- 
rum causas non cognoscunt." 

56 Ibid., pp. 131-132: "Fidem quoque facit in hoc quod astrologi ex stellarum peritia prae- 
dicunt homines nascituros, qui talia miracula possunt facere. Quare talia videntur fieri 
in virtute coelorum. Verum haec non sunt communicanda vulgaribus, quoniam horum 
arcanorum non sunt capaces et non credunt nisi quae vident vel quae sunt assueti videre. 
Cavendum est etiam cum imperitis sacerdotibus de his habere sermonem. Causa autem 
patens est quare multoties philosophi aut fuerunt ex urbibus expulsi aut incarcerati aut 
lapidibus et ultimo supplicio affecti..." 

57  lbid.,p.139: "Quod, si Deus voluntates movere possit, potest ad bonum et non ad malum; 
nulla autem creatura cogendo potest movere voluntatem, si ratio est soluta: quare, ut sic, 
neque Deus neque corpora coelestia sunt neque possunt esse causa mali. Si autem loqua- 
mur quo ad dispositionem, sic sine dubio corpora coelestia sunt causae malorum; verum 
tale malum non est malum culpae, sed malum naturae, quod est Dei et Intelligentiarum 
et corporum coelestium." 
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intelligences and the heavenly bodies.5? At this point Pomponazzi criticizes 
Averroés for believing that astrologers think that the heavenly bodies force 
human beings to commit the error of sin; but such belief reflects a misunder- 
standing of astrology.59 Averroés was not the only one who seems guilty of 
this error: 


Therefore also when some contemporaries assail the astrologers with 
many decorated words, they suffer from the same mistake as Averroés: 
for either they do not understand astrologers or, in case they do under- 
stand them, they severely err. And certainly in those books of theirs I see 
nothing but arrogance and immodesty, and beyond their ornate style 
these books contain nothing good, even though some of them claim 
that this view is not their own but it was only presented for the sake of 
entertainment.®° 


The editor indicates that the recentes in this case is an explicit reference by 
Pomponazzi to Pico, which aliqui denotes an implicit reference to Lucio 
Bellanti.®! This is the clearest indication in the text that Pomponazzi’s argu- 
ments are directed towards Pico. 

It is important to stress that the distinction between ‘evil of sin’ and ‘evil 
of nature’ does not imply a naturalistic reduction of astrology as suggested 
by Cassirer (see n. 4): God is responsible for every good and evil in nature. 
Yet the evil of sin results from our wills, since evil, as demonstrated by 
Pseudo-Dionysius and Augustine, does not have an efficient cause (causa effi- 
ciens) but a lacking cause (causa deficiens).9? This is a crucial point since it 


58 Tbid., p.142: “Nam laudamur et vituperamur secundum actus provenientes a libero arbi- 
trio, qui per positionem non auferuntur. Quomodo etiam mala ab Intelligentiis et corpo- 
ribus coelestibus veniant, iam dictum est quoniam non inconvenire mala naturae, immo 
esse necessarium; mala autem culpae est impossibile ab eis procedere." 

59  lbid.:"Si vero [Averroes] credidit astrologos sentire corpora coelestia cogere homines ad 
peccatum culpae, eos non intellexit." 

60 Tbid.: “Quare et quidam recentes, multis verbis ornatis insectantes astrologos, eodem pec- 
cato laborant quo et Averroes: aut enim astrologos non intelligunt aut, si intelligunt, grav- 
iter errant. Et certe in illis suis libris non video nisi arrogantiam et petulantiam et, praeter 
ornatum, nihil boni contineri - quamquam aliqui referant sententiam non esse suam, sed 
tantum ornatum apposuisse." 

61  Ibid.,nn.101-102. 

62  Ibid.:"Nam omne bonum et malum naturae est a Deo; malum autem culpae est ex nostris 
voluntatibus: quod malum, ut Dionysius et Augustinus demonstrant, 'non habet causam 
efficientem, sed deficientem"" 
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takes the sting out of Pico's critique: human freedom is preserved through this 
relation between evil of sin and the human will. 

While in matters concerning philosophical anthropology we have seen 
a striking similarity between Pico and Pomponazzi which reflects, to some 
extent, the influence of the former upon the latter, with regard to astrology 
things are very different. In this case Pico uses, among other authorities and 
philosophical traditions, Aristotle and the Peripatetics to refute any claim that 
predicting astrology has a valid scientific foundation. Pomponazzi's strategy 
has been to find the proper place for astrology in line with Aristotelian cos- 
mology, although admitting that explicitly, discussing the role of demons or 
astrology, and occult phenomena in general, is indeed beyond the scope of 
an Aristotelian framework running contrary to some fundamental Peripatetic 
principles.5? Thus, we can say that the activity of modifying the Aristotelian sci- 
entific tradition to embrace, or else to pay deference to the evidence of occult 
phenomena, is a distinctive feature of Pomponazzi's approach, while a total 
rejection of such evidence is characteristic of Pico's thinking. Modification and 
rejection are indeed the two possibilities in any approach towards scientific or 
philosophical traditions and they are presented by Pico and Pomponazzi in 
their competing accounts of astrology. 


63 Pomponazzi emphasizes this point again in the last chapter, Chapter thirteen, where he 
presents his conclusions; see Pomponazzi, De incantationibus, pp. 157169. 


Conclusion 


Scholastic philosophy and the schoolmen have become the demeaned ‘other’ 
in a pervasive Whiggish narrative of the advent and progress of modern phi- 
losophy, being declared the principle foes and rivals of those philosophers and 
scientists whose work is believed to have helped to initiate new and ‘modem’ 
ways of thinking in the period from Francis Bacon and Immanuel Kant.! And 
yet, as has long been documented, Renaissance humanists had been at the 
forefront of attacks on the scholastic masters at least since the days of Petrarca 
in the early fourteenth century, reaching one of its highest points with the 
famous Epistolae obscurorum virorum in the sixteenth century? The pow- 
erful and seemingly effective humanist broadside against scholasticism was 
embraced by the new thinkers of the 'scientific revolution, albeit in a rather 
uncritical fashion, thereby contributing to the popular image of the scholas- 
tics as obscure, ignorant, medieval relics who sought to thwart the cause of 
progress. But the truth of matter which this convenient and somewhat simplis- 
tic narrative chose to ignore is that the discourse of the schoolmen was never 
stagnated or frozen; it was dynamic and changeable, the best representatives 
of the scholastic tradition being able to react with skill and imagination to the 
intellectual challenges of their era. Moreover, the historical evidence when 
examined as opposed to ignored, reveals that the relations between human- 
ists and scholastics in the Renaissance, or between the new philosophers and 


1 See, for instance, René Descartes, Meditationes de prima philosophia, in Charles Adam and 
Paul Tannery (eds.), Oeuvres de Descartes, vol. 7 (Paris, 1904), p. 25: "Quidnam igitur antehac 
me esse putavi? Hominem scilicet. Sed quid est homo? Dicamne animal rationale? Non, quia 
postea quaerendum foret quidnam animal sit, et quid rationale, atque ita ex una quaestione 
in plures difficilioresque delaberer; nec jam mihi tantum otii est, ut illo velim inter istiusmodi 
subtilitates abuti" George Berkeley, The Principles of Human Knowledge, in A.A. Luce and 
T.E. Jessop (eds.), The Works of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne, vol. 2 (London, 1949; repr. 
1967), p. 35 (intro.17): "It were an endless, as well as an useless thing, to trace the Schoolmen, 
those great masters of abstraction, through all the manifold inextricable labyrinths of error 
and dispute, which their doctrine of abstract natures and notions seems to have led them 
into.” David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, in Tom L. Beauchamp 
(ed.), The Clarendon Edition of the Works of David Hume, vol. 3 (Oxford, 2000; repr. 2009), 
p. 123 (12.3): "When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what havoc must 
we make? If we take in our hand any volume; of divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; 
let us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it 
contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it 
then to the flames; For it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion." 

2 Francesco Petrarca, De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, in Marsh (ed. and transl.), Invectives; 
Ulrich von Hutten, Epistolae obscurorum virorum, ed. Francis Griffin Stokes (Toronto, 1909). 
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their contemporary scholastic peers in the ensuing centuries down to the 
Enlightenment, were far more dynamic and interlinked, than is suggested by 
the standard dichotomies which still dominate the historiography of the intel- 
lectual history of early modern Europe. 

Indeed, it could be argued that the newly emerging discourse of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries was in fact the outcome of the long coex- 
istence of two most dominant intellectual paradigms of the Renaissance: 
humanism and scholasticism.? But while the Renaissance humanists and the 
new philosophers and scientists of early modernity have attracted much schol- 
arly attention over the years, their scholastic colleagues, friends and rivals, are 
still relatively neglected, and their achievements and contributions are not 
often integrated into the great story of European intellectual history in the 
pre-modern era. 

This book has aimed to make a modest contribution towards such integra- 
tion by focusing on a late-fifteenth-century philosopher whose work was, in 
fact, a manifestation of such an amalgamation of these two dominant discur- 
sive traditions. But, as shown in Chapter 1, while Pico's humanist formation 
and tendencies, his interest in the Platonic and the Kabbalist traditions, for 
instance, have attracted most of the scholarly attention in recent years, his 
scholastic formation, and the reception of his ideas by contemporary scho- 
lastic philosophers, friends and rivals, have not received the proper scholarly 
attention they deserve. 

In the first part of the book we followed Pico in his pursuit of a philosophical 
education. After Bologna, which left a limited impression on the mind of the 
young prince, and Ferrara, which was probably the place where he started his 
philosophical journey, it was at Padua which he received the most significant 
stimulus in his philosophical formation. In Chapter 2 we saw just how vivid 
and intellectually exciting the ‘Paduan scene’ was in the 1480s, where metaphy- 
sicians and theologians, natural philosophers and humanists, professors and 
friers, were all part of a rich and colourful scholarly community attached, in 
one way or another, to the University and committed to scholarly and pedagog- 
ical activities. Three leading figures in the Paduan community received spe- 
cial attention due to their importance: Nicoletto Vernia, Antonio Trombetta 


3 Forfurther discussion of these issues see Marco Forlivesi, 'A Man, An Age, A Book, in Marco 
Forlivesi (ed.), “Rem in seipsa cernere". Saggi sul pensiero di Bartolomeo Mastri (1602-1673) 
(Padua, 2006), pp. 23-144; and, from a different perspective, Dimitri Levitin, Ancient Wisdom 
in the Age of the New Science: Histories of Philosophy in England, c.1640-1700 (Cambridge, 2017). 
See also Jill Kraye, ‘Reconfiguring the Relationship between Humanism and Philosophy, in 
Ann Blair and Nicholas Popper (eds.), New Horizons for Early Modern European Scholarship 
(Baltimore, 2021), pp. 95-110. 
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and Elijah Delmedigo. While it is most probable that Pico attended lectures of 
Vernia, and there are a few references to him in Pico's works, it is also possible 
that he attended lectures of Trombetta. In the case of Delmedigo, however, 
Padua provided the platform for the starting point of a very significant rela- 
tion which lasted several years and deeply influenced Pico's attitude towards 
Averroés in two ways: it determined his basic understanding of the Arab phi- 
losopher and commentator on the one hand, and it contributed to the devel- 
opment of a critical approach to his Latin commentators on the other hand. 
Beyond that, the chapter argued that these three philosophers were capable 
and original thinkers in their own right who could inspire Pico in many ways. 
They belonged to what we termed the group of ‘Renaissance scholastics; a het- 
erogeneous coterie of philosophers who continued to develop and update the 
plural traditions of the scholastic heritage in order to confront the challenges 
of humanism. 

Moving with Pico to Paris, Chapter 3 aimed to provide a detailed description 
of the intellectual context which Pico encountered there in the 1480s. It argued 
that determining the exact meaning of the terms 'Rationalist' and 'Nominalist, 
or reconstructing the exact philosophical position on each issue of those who 
were regarded as ‘Rationalists’ or 'Nominalists, is far from obvious. The case 
of Johannes Hennon - an important teacher and philosopher who could have 
been one of Pico's teachers — is provided as a clear indication of this difficulty. 
He seemed to follow the via antiqua in certain matters and the via moderna in 
other matters. Other figures who might have had some influence on Pico such 
as Johannes de Caulaincourt, Johannnes Versor, Martin Le Maistre, or the case 
of Jean Laillier and his ‘conclusions’, were also discussed, in order to demon- 
strate the variety and richness of scholastic discourse which Pico encountered 
at Paris. 

Part two of the book focused upon Pico as a reader of the scholastic tra- 
dition. It discussed the trace elements of scholastic methods and ideas in 
his writings, mainly in the 9oo Theses, the Oration, and the Apology, and the 
scholastic sources he used. The chapter aimed to provide, whenever possible, 
the conceptual contexts from whence these ideas were derived, in an effort 
to reconstruct Pico's argumentation, a device which proved to be especially 
important to the clarification of 115 theses dedicated to six scholastic masters 
in the beginning of the goo Theses. 

In this vein Chapters 6-11 followed Pico in his engagement with the works 
of Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, Francis of Mayronnes and John Duns 
Scotus, Henry of Ghent and Giles of Rome, all of whom were carefully selected 
by Pico to represent the Latin philosophers in his grand project. These chap- 
ters indicated how these thinkers were understood by a young philosopher in 
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the end of the fifteenth century, and they provide an interesting insight into 
the reception of their work in the Renaissance. Albert, for instance, is regarded 
by Pico as a natural philosopher and as a commentator of Aristotelian physics, 
while Thomas's early commentary on Peter Lombard's Sentences is regarded by 
Pico as an important source for the views of Thomas rather than works like the 
Summa theologiae which come to represent the grand synthesis of ‘Thomism’. 
However, in many cases, Pico introduces his own terminology, aiming at 
explaining Thomas's position on different issues. Pico shows real competence 
in dealing with some technical metaphysical and theological issues coming 
from the Scotist school in the theses dedicated to Francis of Mayronnes, while 
in the theses dedicated to Scotus himself he shows a respect for Scotus's linguis- 
tic and historical awareness, and for his constant demand for scriptural corrob- 
oration when dealing with theological doctrines. Moreover, the methods and 
practices used by Scotus, as well as some skeptical tendencies found in Henry, 
will find their way into Pico's Apology. An interesting blend of natural philos- 
ophy and theological issues is found in the theses dedicated to Giles. Such an 
admixture of natural philosophy and theology is reflected in the Oration for 
instance, and it is discussed in Chapter 4. The chapter provides compelling 
evidence that Pico's reading and cognisance of the Latin scholastic tradition 
is thorough, competent, and creative. His engagement with these sources is a 
fundamental component in his claim to originality as a philosopher. 

Chapters 4 and 5 provide the intellectual background; in Chapter 4 Pico's 
historical approach to the scholastic tradition is reconstructed in light of his 
new perspective of philosophy as a discipline. This new perspective is the 
result of Pico's unique position at the crossroads, between Renaissance scho- 
lasticism(s) and humanism(s), aiming at a new discursive form which does 
not exist yet. It includes discussions of close friends of Pico such as Angelo 
Poliziano and his account of dialectics, his model of a historian of philosophy 
and his exclusive attitude towards the philosophical tradition; or an analysis 
of the exchange of letters between Pico and Ermolao Barbaro, where we find, 
that the philosopher is contrasted to both the rhetorician and the politician, 
and that in fact, philosophers should combine eloquence and wisdom. Pico's 
own inclusive approach to different philosophical traditions is then presented 
and discussed. Chapter 5 presents Pico's great familiarity with the scholastic 
discourse as it is reflected in his Apology, where we have - differently from 
the 9oo Theses — fully developed arguments and the argumentative contexts 
which allow us to assess better the way Pico read and understood his scholas- 
tic sources. 

In part three of the book we turned our attention to Pico's reception among 
scholastic thinkers. Here, in Chapters 12 and 13, two critical accounts of five of 
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Pico's theses concerning natural philosophy, by two competent philosophers 
who taught natural philosophy at the University of Florence in Pisa: Bernardo 
Torni, who criticized four theses while making use of his Mertonist approach, 
and his student and successor, the Franciscan Galgani da Siena, who criticized 
one thesis. 

We have noticed that Torni's criticism is in fact directed not only against 
Pico, but also against Thomas Aquinas and contemporary Renaissance 
Thomists, against some basic assumptions of the medieval Realist tradition 
and against Aristotle and his scientific authority. One example for this is his 
treatment of the concept of matter. Thus, what we have here in this chapter is 
an instance which concerns the reception of the Merton school in Italy and in 
Florence by the end of the fifteenth century. In the case of Galgani da Siena, 
we encountered an independent thinker who defends Aristotle against Pico's 
thesis, and yet who also criticizes Aristotle, Albert the Great, and Thomas 
Aquinas, in order to make contribution to the Peripatetic discussions of the 
nature of sound. 

Moving to theology, Chapters 14 and 15 contained discussions of the attacks 
of Pedro Garsia and Giovanni Caroli on Pico's Apology, on some theses and 
on his approach to theology in general. Garsia criticizes what he regards as 
Pico's Nominalist views, which he associates also with Scotus and his followers. 
One interesting point in the debate regards the term ‘common way’: especially 
since there was real disagreement as to how it should be defined. This debate 
presents yet another facet chapter of the reception of scholastic philosophy 
and theology in the Renaissance and the early-modern era. It is interesting, for 
instance, to find in Garsia a rather flexible understanding of the common way' 
which is determined according to the issue under examination and is not too 
dogmatic or schematic. Moreover, Garsia suggests the common use of words as 
yet another criterion for criticizing Pico. 

For Caroli, Pico is simply not competent enough in the art of scholastic 
discourse to be able to maintain the right balance between philosophy and 
theology, and mainly to leave out of his discussion some matters of faith and 
doctrine. We have to remember that different scholastic thinkers draw differ- 
ently their own lines of demarcation between philosophical and theological 
matters; apparently Pico's boundaries seemed unacceptable in Caroli's eyes. 
This obviously has everything to do with Pico's new approach to philosophy. 

With Chapter 16 we move on to metaphysics and focus on Antonio Cittadini 
di Faenza's criticism of Pico's De ente et uno, and also on the reactions to this 
criticism by both Giovanni and Gianfrancesco Pico. In this case we have a kind 
of a dialogue or a written account of the debate between Pico and Cittadini. 
The ontological status of evil is one central point in the debate where Cittadini 
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supports a substantial concept of evil which is totally contrasted to goodness, 
while Pico argues for an accidental concept of evil. And while in Cittadini we 
find an independent attitude which is not committed to any school or dogma 
and is quite open to all schools of thought including the modern scholastic 
schools, in Pico we find a rare explicit negative view towards these modern 
philosophers. 

Some newly discovered sources and some methodological issues also play 
an important role in this debate. Pico insists on the need to read in Greek the 
Neoplatonists and the ancient Greek commentators on Aristotle, Cittadini is 
reading these texts in translation, and yet the fact that he is willing and able to 
integrate recently discovered texts by Simplicius or Themistius, for instance, in 
his speculations reflects his openness to explore new philosophical territories 
beyond Aristotle. 

Chapter 17 takes us to the debate concerning astrology. It also brings us 
into the sixteenth century and back to Padua since it is focused on Pietro 
Pomponazzi and his De incantationibus as a critical reaction to Pico's 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem. This chapter is also the final 
section of the book; yet it opens up the topic of Pico's reception in the six- 
teenth century through debates concerning astrology and theology, a subject 
whose full discussion is beyond the scope of this monograph. We saw just how 
much in debt Pomponazzi was to Pico in matters of philosophical anthropol- 
ogy; however, in matters pertaining to astrology, Pico is using the Aristotelian 
framework in order to refute any claim supporting the scientific foundation 
of predicting astrology, while Pomponazzi is looking for the right place for 
astrology in the scheme of Aristotelian cosmology, being fully aware of the 
fact that many aspects of astrology are beyond the explanatory resources of an 
Aristotelian framework. 

Within the intellectual history of the Renaissance the young Prince of 
Mirandola has so often been assigned an iconic role, being depicted as a 
humanist par excellence whose famous paean to the dignity of mankind is 
thought to represent a milestone in the progress of the Western mind to liber- 
ate itself from the intellectual 'darkness' of the Middle Ages. Pico's posthumous 
reputation is often yet further magnified by the fact of his premature death 
(a suggestive occurrence which so often convinces scholars of the possiblity of 
sustained greatness), widespread admiration at the artfulness of his pen, and 
the extent of his erudition. And yet as this book has demonstrated understand- 
ing Pico's thought is more readily assisted by analysing more prosaic features 
of his intellectual biography. For Pico was a thoughtful, diligent, respectful, 
and highly knowledgeable student of the plural traditions of high medieval 
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scholasticism, their fourteenth-century developments, and later confections. 
At no point was he ever dismissive of the rich heritage of the schoolmen, in 
the manner of many of his less well-informed humanist peers. He clearly 
believed its resources were fundamental to the analysis and clarification of 
the principal speculative debates in philosophy and theology, and viewed the 
medieval magistri as necessary interlocutors in the on-going development of 
his own distinctive opinions. While Pico was never a ‘scholastic’, in the sense 
that this term implies either membership of a school or else a practitioner 
of a specific form of dialectic, so many salient aspects of his own intellec- 
tual outlook were formed by a protracted engagement with the multifaceted 
ideas and traditions of debate bequeathed by the great medieval magistri and 
their fifteenth-century successors. For this very reason, Pico's relationship to 
scholasticism cannot be ignored and ought to take its place in any balanced 
account of his intellectual formation and development. 

It is all very well to insist that Pico was an enthusiastic student and imagi- 
native reader of the ancients, or else to point out the 'exotic influences' of the 
Kabbalah that permeate his thought, but to do so in a manner which ignores 
his protracted and detailed consideration of the history and ideas of scholas- 
ticism is to present an unduly restrictive portrait of an exceptional thinker 
whose historical curiosity and conceptual generosity was happy to extend into 
areas which so many of his humanist peers were only too happy to ignore. 
Pico's fundamental philosophical ideas, and important aspects of his theolog- 
ical allegiances cannot be understood in isolation of his engagement with the 
pluriform traditions of medieval and Renaissance scholasticism. It has been 
the burden of this book to put this point before the reader, demonstrate and 
illustrate its importance, and thereby institute a much needed sense of bal- 
ance in Pico scholarship. 
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